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PEEIACE. 


The prefaces to tlie first two volumes explain the origin and 
object of the present work. I have here merely to repeat that it is 
intended primarilj'’ as a work of reference for District officers and 
Indian publicists, and that the historical and ethnographical notices 
only aim at giving information safficient to render the fiscal and 
economical history cf each district more intelligible. The system 
of transliteration followed is that laid down in the North-Westp.rn 
Provinces' QaeeUeiot October 3, 1874, (pages 1732-33), and for 
con-ronience of reference is reproduced here :— 

EDLES FOB TEANSLITEEATIOST. 

Every letter in the vernacular must le uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows ;— 

Vowel s. 


Peesiah. 


InitfaL 

Non-initial. 

1 

i ' (zabar) 

f 

? 

f 

1 

✓ (zer) 

4 

ior ^ 

# 

f 

j.(pe6h) 

S 


> 

4 

✓ ✓ 

4 


✓ 




i 


Dbtahaqasi. 

Robah. 

PfiONUSOIATIOIf. 

Initial 

Non- 
initial. . 



’^ar 

not ex- 
press^i. 

a 

As in woman. 


T 

& 

i 

father. 


T 

yy bit. 

i 


1 

^ machine. 


■« 

n 

» pnO. 


ft. 

ti 

„ rnde. 

•N. 


e 

g^y- 



ai 

aisle. 

4S^ 


0 

55 hole. 

m 

T 

an 

As ou in house (nearly, 




being a combination 
of the a and n above). 









ii 

PEEFACE. 

OozLSonants. 


Pebsiait. 

Devanagabi, 

Roman. 



b 



■ bh • 



eh 






chh 

ti or 3 

^ or ^ 

d 

s.^ oraS 

^ o*' S 

dh 


, wanting 

f 

J 

«T 

g 

or ^ 


gh 


W 

j 

£$- 

5^1 

jt 

ci or J 


k 

or - 


kh 



ksh 

J 

5r 

1 

r 

TT 

ni 

' ^ 

^,3I,i:,^oranoswara 

11 

V 

’ll 

P 


IS 

pli 

) or) 

^ or ^ 

r 

»J 


rh 

:» or 


s 

»-A 

^ or ^ 

sll 

O 5 C> or la- 

H «r 3 

t 

^ or ^ 

^ or 3 

th 



w or V 

•sf 

21 

J 

i , 3 , lj^ or a 

wanting 

r ' Z 

« 

3 

ditto 

zh 

£ 

ditto 

omitted, the accompany¬ 



ing vowel only Ikjing 



expressed. 


=3 

r>Tr 


PEEFACK. 


lU 


For tbe Bulandsliabr District my acknowledgments are chiefly 
due to Kunwar Lachman Singh, Deputy Collector, and Mr. 
F. Pollen, C.S., for their valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the geographical and ethnographical sections of the district 
notice and the description of the towns of the District. The 
parganah notices are based on the Settlement Report of Mr. R. 
Currie, C.S., and the records of the Board of Revenue. For the 
Meerut District, I have cordially to acknowledge the aid afibrded 
me by Mr. S, H. James, C.S., especially in all matters relating to 
agficnlture and rural economy. His notes have formed the basis 
of a great portion of the district notice, and he has farther assist¬ 
ed me in passing the Meerut District through the press. The 
generous and steady co-operation of Mr. Alan Cadell, C.S., has 
enabled me to complete the Muzaffamagar notice, and without that 
assistance I fear that I should not have been able to arrange the 
scattered facts, which, taken together, form the fiscal history of that 
district. With many grave demands upon his time and attention, 
he has been able to examine the proofs of each sheet while pass¬ 
ing through the press, and has in many eases pointed out useful 
additions and corrections. Mr. G. R. C. Williams, C.S., has also 
rendered me some assistance in portions of the notice of the Muzaf- 
farnagar district. It is impossible for me to acquire that local 
knowledge of every district which should absolutely prevent the 
intrusion of errors of detdl, but I have endeavoured to guard 
against them by submitting the proofs in every instance to the 
District oflScers concerned. Thus, in Bulandshahr, Mr, F Pollen ; 
in Meerut, Messrs. H. D. Webster and S. H. James, and in Mu- 
zaffarnagar Messrs. A. Cadell and W. R. Burkitt have examined 
every page before final printing, and I trust that, in this way, 
the chances of error have been reduced to a minimum. 

AliAHABii), 

December 17, 1875. 


E. T. ATKINSON. 





LITH06MPHBD AT THB SDRVKfOB OBJEItAL’S Or?ICE, OALCUTTA, MAT 1®, 
from an original supplied Dy E. T. Athnson Esqr. in clia)|| of tl^e N. W. P. Gasetteer. 
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€ftE^leerof Hie district «»• loi 


BulakdshAHB,^ a district in the Meerut Division, is situated in the- upper 

_ . Dudb, between the Ganges on the east, the Jumna on 

Boaiidanes; ^ 

the west, the district of Meerut on the north, and 

^The authorities for this notice are Mr. R. Currie’s Settlement Report; Kunwar Lachhman 
Singh^s Memoir for castes; notes by Mr. F. Pollen, C.S.; and the records of the Board of Revenue*. 
Mr. Currie is the mainauthority for the parganah notices. See also N.>W. F. Bea, Ft. ZXIV. 

J. A. 3^ Ben., XXXVIU., (0i Planck’s Sanitary Reports* 
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BULANBSHAHR DISTRICT. 


the district of Aligarh on the soutli. The Jumna separates it from the districts 
of DehliandGrurgaonin the Panjab and the Ganges from Moradabad and Budaon 
in Rohilkhand. It lies between north latitude 28^-2'*45^ and 28®-43', and 
east longitude 77^-25'' and 78^-32'-SCT, with an mrea of 1,2193921 acres, or 
1,906*20 square miles, of which 1,368 square miles are cultivated*^ The 
population in 1872 numbered 936,593 souls, of whom 760,602 were B[in<ids 
and 175,900 were Musalmaus, giving 490 inhabitants to the square mile* The 
average length of the district is thirty-five miles from north to south, and the 
average breadth from east to west is fifty-five miles. 

The following statement gives the administrative divisions of the dis¬ 
trict, with their present area, revenne, and popnla- 

Administratiye divisions. 

tion:— 



IwonijDSsis 





A 

o 

s 

i 

1 ^ 

.3 

In the police 

Fresent tahsfl. 


Entered in the 


J 


§ 

jurisdiction 


Parganah, 

Mn-i-Akbari 

ju fl 

ao 

2 

CO 

Aw 

of station^ 



in 

i s| 

^ S A 

’i.a 

A 

g.s 

< 

|2 

& 






Bs. 




L—u 1 and 

1. Agauta ... 

Sentba . ... 

120 


64,246 

62,161 

Balaothi. 

shahr or Ba- 

2. Baran 

Baran ••• 

176 

1,19,312 

89,567 

90,230 

Bulandshahr. 

ran, 

3. Shikarpur 

Shikarpur 

125 

62723 

61,710 

42,523 

Aurangabad, 


Saydna •• 



89,822 


Shikarpur^ 


4. Saydna ... 

1 93 

1,08,878 

69,451 

Saydna. 

II.—A nd p- 

5. AhAr 

Ahar, 'Thana 

145 

91,267 

91,918 

61,048 

K h £ n p u 

shahr, 


Earida. 





Ahdr. 


6. Anupshahr 

Malakpur ... 

1 115 

92,374 

77,158 

69,573 

Anupshahr, 

V 




116,416 


Jabangir- 

abad. 



7. Dibai 

DibSi 

186 

1,39,213 

83,057 

Dibai, Ram- 

HI.—Khut^ 

1 8. Ehdrja ... 

Khurja ••• 

181 


123,176 

107,221 

ghdt. 

Khurja. 


1 9. Pahasu 

Pahasu 

116 

92,730 

81,367 

56,636 

Pahdsu, Avr- 

t 

• 





\ niya. 



Jewar 

117 

93,739 

89,314 

57,319 

1 Jewar. 


It. Sikandar- 

Sikandar- 

191 


100,959 

91,988 

Sikandarabad 

darabad. 

abad. 

abad, Ada. 



96,774 




12. Dankaur... 

Dankaur 

120 

72,201 

67,179 

D a n k a ur, 

1 





Jh ^ j ar, 
KAsna. 



1 

18. Dadri 


209 

1,40,539 

138,494 

88,207 

Surajpur, Sa- 







tM Sadr, 



S h a k rpur. 





D5dri, J &- 



8(C. 





rcha. 


Disi 

.rict Total ,*• 

1,893 

13,66,202 

1,219,921 

986,623 



^ The Settlement Report gives 1,908 square miles as the result of the plane-table survey, 
and the census of 1872 shows 1,910 square miles j the area given in the text is taken from the 
district records. The area in 1848 was returned at 1885 squstre miles, and in 1853 at I,823'8 
square uuIeSi 
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Of the subdivisions or mahils lying within the modem district of Buland- 

' . . , , shahr, the mabdls of Shikirpur, Ah&r, Malakpur, Di- 

Ttrntonal changes. ^ i ? r 7 

bfti, Khfeja, Pab&su, and Thina Farida, formiBgdastfit 
Thana Farida, were in the reign of Akbar comprised in the sirkfir of Koil tod 
siibah of Agra or Akbarabad : to sirk4r Dehli and stibah Dehli were attached 
the mahals Of Ada, Baran, Tilbegampnr, Sayfeaa, Jewar, Sikandatabad, Dan- 
kattr, Kasna, Sbakrpur, and Sentha, comprising dastfirs Baran tod Hawaii. 
Of &e mahils that disappeared or sprung into existence between the tithe of 
Akbar and the British occupation in 1903, that of Sentha is now known as par- 
ganah Agauta, and changed its name owing to the remoral of the parganah 
capital to Agauta by the Marhattas. The village of Sentha, which formerly 
gave its name to the parganah, still exists on the right bank of the Kali Nadi, 
about four miles west of Agaata. This parganah was known daring the early 
tottlenients sometimes as Sentha Partappur and sometimes as M41%arh- Anup- 
shahr was formed out of Malakpur in the reign of Jahangir, and was conferred 
on the Badgujar chief Anup Bid. The remainder of Malakpur continued under 
that name until 1817, when it was transferred to Meerut and absorbed in par¬ 
ganah Ahir. DMri was not formed into a separate parganah until the time of 
Bhit Aiam, who gate the 133 villages comprising the parganah id Eao Dar- 
gahi Singh of Chlatara, a Bhatti Qujar. In 1231 faslt (1823-24 A.D.)^ 
the^ village^ were transferred intact from the Meerut district to* the newly 
formed di^riet of Mundshahr. The parganah w$^ originally made up of 
portions of Bikandambad, Efisna, Tiibegampur, andDasna, and in 1844 Shakr- 
pur wai^ added to it.^ 


E^ioept the ptoganahs of Anupshahr and Jahangirabad, which formed a 

pEfcrfc of Moradabad ceded in 1801, the remainder of the 
torBaationof the district, Marhattas in 1803, 

and formed portions of the Aligarh district and the southern division of Sah4- 
ranpur (Meerut) until 1817-18, when Sikandarabad, Tiibegampur, Ada (Ara), 
Danksiur^ E&snar,^ Baran, Malagarh (Agauta^ and Ahar Malakpur were trans¬ 
ferred to M€Kirxit. In 1823-24 these same parganahs formed the nucleus of the 
new disMct of Bukndshahr, to whSeh were add^ from Afigirh paTganahs 
Dibdi, Anupshahr, Jah^girabaldy Ehuij^ Pitampur (part), and 

Ahmadgarhj.aad fkto Meerut pargtoahs Shsakrpur, Thaua Farida, and Dddri. 
In 183& Jewar and Pahii^ii lapsed by the death of Begam Sumru, and in 1842 
Sayfe^ was received from Meerut. Portions of Pahaaru (28 villages) were trans¬ 
ferred to other parganahs on its annexaiion. Jahangirabad was absorbed in 


1 See Board’s Records, 28th January, 1824, No. 8; l5th September, 1821 ; 28ih NoTember, 
1823 ; 12th September, 1826, No. 12A ; 18tli September, No.2; and 4tt Aughsi 1828, Nd. 8, 
^ For a more detailed account of each pargan^, see tEe alphabeticil drraifgemettt ba the Gazttteer 
portitfn of the notice of thia di^rict. 
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Anupshahr in 1844; TMna Farida in AMr, and Ada and Tilbegampur in Si- 
kandarabad, wliile Pitampur and Abmadgarh were added to Pahasn, and Kdsna 
was absorbed in Dankanr in 1844* In 1850 A.D., 54 villages of D&dri lying 
between the Hindan and the Jnmna were transferred to the Dehli district, and 
were received back again in 1859. In 1859 the taiiH shihi grant of tappa 
Babnpttra was confiscated and was annexed to Jewar (17) and Khnrja, making 
altogether 13 parganahs, divided amongst four tahsils as at present. A few 
changes in the distribution of parganahs into tahsfls took place in 1859: when the 
head-^naxtera of tabsil Dib4i were transferred to Aniipshahr, parganah Ah&v 
was transferred to tabsil Aniipshahr, parganah Shikarpur to Baran, and Pa- 
hasu to Khfiga. Since then no change of importance has taken place in the dis¬ 
tribution of the fiscal subdivisions of tMs diskici. 


The Munsif of Bulandshahr has original civil jurisdiction over the Baran, 
Anfipshahr^ and Khiiija tahsflis, and the Munsif of Ghfiziabad, in the Meerut 
district, has jurisdiction over the Sikandarabad tahsili. The Civil Judge of 
Meerut has appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction, and forms the court of 
sesrions for the district. There are thirty-two police-stations of all classes, most 
of which are noticed under the name of the town in which they are situated. 
All these stations are under the supervision of a resident District Superintendent 
of Police. The number of Magisterial Courts in 1860 was nine, and in 1870 
was eighteen-; the number of civil courts, including revenue courts and Deputy 
Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, in 1860, was seven, and in 1870 was 
eight; the number of covenanted officers at work in 1860 was three, and the 
same number held office in 1870. In 1874 the district staff comprised the 
Magistrate and two Covenanted Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four Tahsfld5rs, 
eight Honorary Magistrates, a Munsif, a Deputy Inspector of Customs, a Civil 
Surgeon, a District Superintendent of Police, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
and a Civil Surgeon, who is also Deputy Magistrate at the head-quarters of the 
Lower Ganges Canal establishment at Narora. 


The general surface of the country in this district presents an almost uniform 


Geaetal abearance. 


level appearancej with a gradual slope from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the Gkinges and Jnmna, 


as well as by Sie Kali Nadi and all the lines of drainage. This slope is about 
eighteen inebea in the mile, and the elevation above the level of the sea varies 
from 680’52 feet at Gal&othi in the north-east to 636 feet at the last milestone 


of the Dehli road in this district towards Aligarh on the south. The station of 


Bulandshahr lyipg close to the centre of the district is 727‘15 feet above the 
level of the sea and 843 miles by road north-west from Calcutta. The soil of 


the district is principaHy a rich loam called seota, the distinotive feature of 
which is tihat it dries white or to a very %ht grey, and becomes of a dark rich 


colour when moistened by rain or irrigation. The poor sandy soil of the district 
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is invariably to be found all along the high banks of the Granges and Jumna 
which divide the hdngar or uplands from ihe khddir or bed of the river. These 
strips of light sandy soil and uneven land extend to the distance of a mile and a 
half or two miles inland from the high banks and ravines. There is also a ridge 
of yellow sandy soil which passes down the entire length of the district through 
the western parganahs. In places it throws off spurs and almost disappears, but 
soon again shows itself, and is easily traceable throughout parganah Dadri 
between SbAdfpur-Ohandauli and E^alda, where it enters the parganah, and 
Loh&rli and Tilbegampur, where it separates, one branch proceeding along the 
boundaries of parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur. Again dividing above 
Jh^jar, one ridge passes through Jewar and the other runs through Khuqa. 
There is also another sandy ridge running through the centre of the eastern 
portion of parganah Baran, and on through Shikdrpur into Pahasu. The spur 
which goes off from the main ridge n^r Kot and across to the north*-east of 
Sikandarabad is traceable the whole way down to KhiSija, and through it be¬ 
tween the Grand Trunk Bead and the canal into the Aligarh district. 

Dhik (Butea /rjondoaaJ jungle tracts are to be found on tbe western side of 
parganah Saydna and in the adjacent villages of Agauta, and these extend into 
Ahar and Baran, and through the western comer of Anupshahr into Shikarpur, 
and on along the boxmdary of Shikarpurand Anupshahr into Pahdsu, and through 
the viBi^es on either side of the parganahs of Pahdsu and JDibdi into the Ali- 
garii district. In places this diidk jungle is dense and the trees are large, 
and generally the land is good, but mudh of the best has been redeemed and 
brought tinder the plough, and, as a rule, only the worst has been left. There 
is no similar tract of jungle on the Jumna side of the district. In tappa 
Babupura and the adjacent villages about Eabupura and Diyanatpur there are 
large tracts of land covered with dhah jungle, thorn and other bushes. Most of 
this land is very good, and must in process of time be brought into cultivation : 
hitherto, however, it has been by no means unremunerative. The dJidk wpod/ 
gum, and grass are all very valuable, and herds of cattle graze here, also a 
number of camels, all of which pay pdmhi or "tail money” to the zaminddrs. 

Umr plains are foxmd in almost all the parganahs of this district, but espe- 


3^rreii plains. 


cially in parganah Khuga. There they stretch for 
miles throtigh several villages, and are quite barren 


and incapable of produring any crops at all, not even grass. These plains 


become quite white in December or January, and give the appearance of newly 


^ The dhdk wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells, but for little else except fueL 
It bums very quickly, throwing out comparatively little heat, and is largely converted into 
charcoal. The tree affords gum which is used in the manufacture of indigo, and a red dye is 
obtained from the flower. The bark is used for tanning purposes. See further supplementary 
volume on the vegetable produete of these provinces. 
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fallen snow, and often by producing mirages look like vast lakes of waters The 
white appearance is caused by a bloom or elSlorescence which spreads every¬ 
where after the rainy season is well over and the cold season far advanced, and 
remains until again washed away by the rains. Where the efflorescence is 
abundant no vegetation will thrive, nor is the soil Culturable by the ordinary 
methods pursued by the natives of this country. Beh is found chiefly in the 
low land, and in the upland in hollows where water lodges after rain. There 
are few level tracts covered with reh in the upland, there are more in the low¬ 
land, and most in land cut up by ravines. There is some land in this district 
.where reh does not effloresce, but which is stfll nevertheless unculturable. Such 
land however contains saline matter which gives a whitish appearance to the 
surface of the ^il, but no reh lies aboive. in such mi no crop is raised, nor 
does grass grow thereon. There is a third kind of soil showing no signs of saline 
matter, except by its extreme hardn^s, but yet producing scarcely anything 
except grass* 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea hi this 
district is compiled from the records of the Great Trigo- 
Heigbts. nometrical Survey (see farther under Bulaiidshahr', 

BoStAti, and Karol in the alphabetical arrangement) :— 

On the Meerut and Aligarh road— 










Beet. 

Galaothi bench-mark 

... 


... 

»t4 


eSO'52 

Top of the 28tb xntlestone from Meerot 




... 

688*71 

Ditto 

S9th 

ditto 

ditto 


• ar 

• •• 

... 

686*62 

Ditto 

SOiih 

ditto 

ditto 


• a. 

• •• 


687*46 

Ditto 

81st 

ditto 

ditto 


... 



665^29 

Ditto 

S2nid 

ditto 

ditto 


... 



683-06 

Ditto 

93rd 

ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 



681*38 

Ditto 

34th 

ditto 

ditto 

... 

ta. 


»»* 

678*71 

Ditto 

35th 

ditto 

ditto 


aa* 

■ *« 

■4ft 

6t5*67 

•• Ditto 

36th 

ditto 

ditto 

••• 

.aa 

»«» 


€73*77 

Ditto- 

37tb 

ditto 

ditto 


... 


• •a 

669-05 

Ditto 

SSth 

ditto 

ditto 


... 


... 

672*43 

Ditto 

39th 

ditto 

ditto 

•a* 

... 

cat 

«*. 

672*33 

Ditto 

40th 

ditto 

ditto 


... 


... 

669*97 

ol yehli and Meerat roads, top of stone 

... 

*#• 

... 

667*00 

Top of Mite list xmlestone from Meerat 

• •• 

... 


... 

669*16 

Ditto 

42pd 

ditto 

ditto 



• •a 

... 

670*73 

Waiipur canal bridge^ lerel of spring of arches^ 

... 



673-71 

Walipur bench-mark in front of toll-office... 

... 


... 

670*78 

Bulandshahr bench-mark 

... 


•a* 

• «r« 


727-15 

„Top of 43rd milestone on Meerut road 


... 


... 

672'80 

Ditto nth 

ditto 

ditto 


... 


.aa 

667*24 

Ditto 45th 

ditto 

ditto 


... 

tci 

... 

664-03 

Ditto 46th 

ditto 

ditto 

••• 

... 


... 

669*55 

Ditto 4:th 

ditto 

ditto 

•ti 

t.a 

... 

• aa 

659*11 
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Feet. 


Top of 48th 

milestone on Meerut road 

««• 

... 

... 

656*67 

Ditto 49th 

ditto 

ditto 

«•« 


... 

656*17 

Ditto 50th 

ditto 

ditto 

»•* 

«•« ««t 

... 

65S*56 

Ditto 51st 

ditto 

ditto 

.*• 

•tt« «•» 

*•* 

€52*61 

Ditto 52nd 

ditto 

ditto 

•*» 

9*« k«l 


651*01 

Ditto 63rd 

ditto 

ditto 




665*16 

Khurja bench-mark 

... 

... 

»»• 


647*76 

Top of post on 52nd mile from Dehli 

•M 



648*47 

Ditto 

6Srd 

ditto 

... 


... 

652*43 

Ditto 

54t!l 

ditto 



..1 

648*40 

Ditto 

5Sth 

ditto 

... 


««• 

64S*S6 

Ditto 

56fch 

ditto 

... 

•#* *»« 

... 

€43*87 

Ditto 

67th 

ditto 


•V* ftt« 

••• 

639*24 

Ditto 

58th 

ditto 

... 


... 

€38*01 

Top of stone 

59th mile from Dehli 

... 



640*53 

Ditto post 

60th 

ditto 

... 

»>• ««* 

**. 

639*63 

Ditto stone 

61st 

ditto 

... 



643*44 

Ditto 

62Qd 

ditto 



*•• 

686*24 

Ditto post 

63rd 

ditto 

... 


... 

686*00 

The natural divisions of the soil 

are 

four—ddim, seota, 

piloia, 

and bMr, 


besides the hhddir or river beds. The following are the 
details of these soils in acres collected in 1865 in the 


revenue-paying villages and the corrected totals of the final report 


Boil. 

Irrigated. 

T3 

ta 

bo 

V 

S 

P 

"3 

o 

Bi 

Corrected total. 

Soil. 

Irrigated. 

■♦a 

5) 

1 

si 

Total. 

Corrected total. 

Dtoa... 

I 

31,017 

30,737 

61,754 

61,162 

Bhdr ... 

4,722 

36,347 

41,089 

38,193 

Seota ... 

268,724 

325,329 

594,053 

597,943 

Khadir .. 
Grand 

8,319 

19,221 

27,543 

24,233 

Pilota... 

8.261 

45,183 

53,444 

55,662 

Total, 

321,043 

456,820 

777,868 

777,195 


From this table it appears that B^ota comprised 77 per cent, of the total 

cultivated area at the recent settlement; ddkm formed eight per ceni; pUoia seven 

per cent.; hh^ five per cent., and hhddir three pfer cent. Speaking generally, 

ddkray seotcij and khddir are good soils, and piloia and bMr are poor soils. 

Ddkm is a stiff dark clay, prevailing in natural dips and hollows where 

water collects and lies during the rains* This land 
Natural division of soils. . .<r -t ^ i i 

remains moist alter the other soils nave become dry; 

and being situated near and around ponds and lakes is, as a rule, irrigated 

from them. From its clayey nature it forms into very large clods, and if once 

allowed to dry and cake, it cannot be cultivated until it is moistened.^ Seota 


Currie’s Settlement Report. 
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is a rich loam or mouldy something like ddhra^ but with less clay in it. It varies 
much in fertility according as it approaches ddhra^ or is light and mixed with 
sand. Pileta is a poor friable yellow soil, generally sandy; even when it clods 
the particles do not bind together like ddkra. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are its yellow or dark red colour and its inability to retain moisture. BMr is 
simply sand generally of a whitish grey colour, for when it becomes yellow it is 
termed pilotou The ridges of sandhills are composed of bhdr and pilota much 
intermixed; the hkdr being on the sides and tops of the hillocks, and the pilota 
generally on one side or the other, and not on both at the same time, nor con¬ 
fined to either side for any great distance. Properly speaking, that alone is 
hMr which blows about and shifts with the wind, for where the country is level 
and sandy the soil is an inferior description of $eoia impregnated with and 
this, provided it is white and not yellow, is a vbry ftir mtL it is fomii irery 
generally in two-thirds of parganah Say^na. 

The conventional denominations of soil in the Mngar or uplands are h&roih^ 
mdnda or majhola or agla 2Jidijang(d or outlying lands, 
classifica- are again sabdi\ided into irrigated and nnirri- 

gated. In the lowland or hhddir the lands are divided 
into Mrah^ dofadi or two-crop land, and ehfadi or one-<Topland. Bdmh is the 
circle of manured lands immediately adjoining the village site, and extending 
according to the size of the village, amount of manure and irrigation, to a dis¬ 
tance of two, three, and sometimes even five and six fields from the village habi¬ 
tations. Two or three crops a year are taken off this land : all garden products 
are grown in it, and it pays a much higher rent than any other land. Mdnda, 
majliola, or cgla is the next belt beyond the hdra\ and except in canal-irrigated 
villages or those in which JcucJusha or temporary wells abound, the irrigated area 
is generally confined to these two. Beyond the mdnda is the Ranged (jungle) or 
tract of outlying lands. 

The Jumna first touches upon this district opposite Dehli and flows along its 

south-west border for fifty miles. The Ganges flows 
mvers. ^ 

along the north-east frontier for forty-five miles. The 

Eindau crosses the northern boundary of the district, and taking through its 
north-west part a tortuous course of about twenty miles, generally in a south¬ 
easterly direction, falls into the Jumna on the left bank near the village of 
Mangranli in parganah Dankanr. The East Kali Nadi crosses the northern 
frontier and holds for fifly miles a winding course, for the most part south- 
' easterly, until it passes into the Aligarh district. 

The Jumna passes in its course along the borders of parganahs Dadri and 
Jumna. Dankanr in the Sikandarabad tahsil and parganah 

Jewar of the Khiijja tahsil. The flood velocity of the 
river in this district is about 4^ feet per second, and in the cold weather it falls 
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to about eigbteen inches per second. In the cold-weather the water is so clear 
as to be almost colourless, while in the rains it is very muddy and contains a 
large quantity of silt in suspension. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, 
and the navigation is chiefly confined to the rafting of timber and the transport 
of grain and cotton in small quantities. The weir thrown across the river be- 
tw-een the villages of Nayabds on the Bulandshahr side of the river and OMiIa 
on the DehK ade acts as a temporary bar to complete navigation. This weir 
forms a portion of the head-works of the Agra Canal, which was opened by Sir 
W. Muir in March, 1874. In the floods of 1871, when the water rose ten feet 
above the old level, the embankments constructed parallel to the weir to protect 
the surrounding country were found insuflScient to withstand such a vast volume 
of water, and the consequence was that the country suffered much from inunda¬ 
tion. These floods lasted from the 31st July to the end of August. The 
sites of five villages were entirely destroyed, of tweniy-five others half were 
destroyed, and in twenty-five more, portions were washed away. The Jckarif 
crops were destroyed, but there was a bumper rohi harvest. Measures have, 
however, been taken to avoid this danger in future. Inundation when not too 
severe, as it was in 1871, is undeniably a cause of fertility, but when too strong 
the waters carry away the crops and leave the land waterlogged. The bed of 
the Jumna is composed of micaceous hilt, and there are no rapids or even 
eddies except during the rains. The only affluent of the Jumna in this district, 
of any note, is the Hindan, and the only important towns on its banks are 
Dankaur and Jewar. 

The Ganges flows along the borders of parganah Saydna of the Baran tah- 
sil, and parganahs Ahdr, Anupshafar, and Dibdi of 
tahsfl Anupshabr. The highest velocity in time of 
floods is twelve feet per second in the bed. The lowest in the main channel, in 
the cold season, is three feet per second. The bed is formed of coarse sand to 
thirty feet below low water, of clay and kunkur to forty-two feet, and below 
that to sixty feet of brown sand. The scour during the heaviest floods has not 
exceeded thirty feet below the level of the dry bed. In places there axe reefs of 
block kunkur and sand or sand conglomerate, containing just enough lime to 
hold the sand together. The river is, like all rivm^s with sandy beds, subject to 
the formation of shoals and constant alterations of the deep channel; its course 
.changes yearly, and large surfaces of land on the north-eastern bank are 
annually cut away, being replaced by banks thrown" up in other places. The 
south-western bank alters but little, and is protected by strong headlands of 
hard clay and kunkur standing twenty feet above the high flood level, such 
as Ahar, ALUiipshahr, Mjghat, and Edmghat. At the foot of these headlands 
there is generally a deep channel, and it is well known that some, at least, 
have stood almost intact for one hundred years. During the rains the river 

2 
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h not fordable^ and crossing by boats is at times difficult and dangerous. The 
water of the holy Ganges (Gangaji) is so good that CFen when most fully 
charged with silt it is drunk by the natives in preference to well water. In the 
rains the colour is brown with a reddish tinge, and the temperature is about 80*^. 
In tihe cold weather the water is beautifully clear, with a temperature of about 
50*^. The Ganges is navigable generally all the year round ; during February 
and March, however, the water is often very shallow in places. The level of 
the country on the left side of the river to the north-east is lower than the river* 
bed, and a considerable quantity of water escapes from the Ganges at a place 
^iled Biborapnr, above Ahar, during the floods, and flows over the lowlying 
coimtry. The banks on the south side of the river are almost perpendicular ; 
on the north very low shelving and undefined. The principal towns situated 
upon the Ganges are AhAr, Anupshahr, Karanbds, and Ramghat. 

The district is divided into two parts by the K41i Nadi, which enters it from 
^ ^ the north near the Grand Trunk Road at Galiothi, 

and flowing in a southerly direction reaches Buland- 
ehahr ; after passing thence through the Bulandshahr parganah, it assumes a 
Bouth-easterly course through the centre of the Pahasu parganah, finally passing 
into the Aligarh district at the junction of parganahs Murthal and Atrauli with 
parganahs Pahiisu and Dibdi, The Kali Nadi in this district is little more than 
a natural drain to carry off the superfluous water from the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and used not to be a running stream all the year round. There is a de¬ 
fined valley or trough, averaging about half a mile in width, with the bed of the 
fitreatn winding through it usually nearer to one bank than the other, and only 
intervals in tihe middle of the valley. The khddir or low alluvial lands are 
however for the most part confined to one side of the stream for a distance of 
several miles, and further on are to be found extending for some distance on 
the other side. The course of this stream is very tortuous, and the turns and 
bends are very numerons, being in some places almost a succession of loops. 
Formerly there used to be no stream running except during the rains or 
after a fall of rain for a day or two. After the rain had drained off the bed 
was dry in parts, while water remained in some bends and deep hollows, and 
was dammed up in convenient places and used for irrigation purposes. Now 
there is a always running, and in the rains the river becomes navigable 

in parts for vessds of 100 maunds, though seldom, if at ail, used for this purpose. 

There has been much controversy regarding the damage done to the 

^. adjacent lands by the use of the K^ Nadi as a canal 
Injury caused by the nver. . 

escape. Mr. K. G. Cume, Setflement Officer in the 
year 1865, made a spedal report upon this subject, in which he charged all 
the deterioraii<m in the condition of the land to over-saturation, which was 
due to ihe fact that more water ran into the K&li Nadi from the canal 
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than it could possibly carry off.^ He estimated the damage caused at 
Ks, 5j546 per annum, affecting an area of 4,257 acres, distributed over 
forty villages. The same officer proposed as a remedy that the bed of the 
Kdli Nadi should be widened and the flow of the water expedited by cutting 
through and straightening the various loops and bends, many of them at a dis¬ 
tance from each other of not more than 30 to 50 yards across the necks of the 
peninsulas made by them. Accordingly, in X868, operations with a view to the 
straightening of the course of the river were set on foot by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment, from opposite the village of Pahisu, for a length of about 11^ mil^ up 
the windings of the river. The actual cuttings made to divert the stream into a 
straight channel extend close upon three miles, so that the distance through which 
the river flows is now 84, instead of as formerly 114 »iiles in the particular places 
operated upon. There seems to be uo doubt of the beneficial results of these 
works, inasmuch as they tend to ensure a more rapid and direct flow of water than 
was secured in the regular bed of the river. Their effect is also to dimmish the 
area of swamps in the time of natural floods, or in the event of a mass of water 
being sent down the river from any of the canal or rdjlaha escapes, by quicken¬ 
ing the course of the river, and so leaving less time for percolation to take 
effect. 

In the newly excavated channel the banks are high, and the river tolerably 
free from grass and weeds. Mr. Currie’s chief charge was against the canal 
escapes, but Mr. Daniell considers that it has been clearly proved that the dete¬ 
rioration took place during four or five years in which the escape had feem) hardly 
used at all, and that for sixteen years previous, during all of which time they had 
been freely nsed, the land bore tolerably fair crops. Percolation from the canal 
may have had a share in the damage caused, but percolation must have been 
confined to the west side of the river, there being no canals on the east side, and 
deterioration took place on both sides; some assert that percolation did take 
place on both sides from the canal, the water from the latter penetrating beneath 
the bed of the K4U Nadi. Natural drainage also is said to be stopped by the 
but this, too, can only be on the west side. The probabilities are that 
whilst the canal must be held answerable for some part of the deterioration 
caused, the real fault lies in the nature of the sfream, whidi i§ so intensely 
sluggish and so choked up with weeds and silt that it cannot adequately drain 
off the water from the surrounding country, which consequently saturates and 
so deteriorates the laud. The recent operations for the improvement of the river¬ 
bed have extended the rectification to twelve miles below Bulandshahr, and much 
benefit has already resulted from taking out sirwal (or water-weed) in this length, 
which, at once, lowered the water-level of the river by a foot, and so far improved 
its carrying capabilities. The orders of Government, in 1875, on the drainage 
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works for this district practically acknowledge that the inundation and 
consequent deterioration of the villages near Kot on the Bulandshahr branch canal 
has been due to the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal. In 
writing of the tract further south, it is said that the deplorable state of the town 
of Khiiija and the adjacent tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated 
water which now flows down upon it from the Meerut district, is acknowledged on 
all sides, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off surface water from 
the whole area lying between the canal and the K^ron Nadi from Jarcha down¬ 
wards, past Khnrja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johara. In 
order to enable the Karwan to carry the increased volume of water that will be 
thrown into it by this scheme without risk of damage to other lands its bed 
will need improvement, but immediate relief must be afforded to Khurja.” 
The evils caused by the over-saturation of the soil have thus, at length, been 
recognized, and projects involving an expenditure of nearly twenty lakhs of 
mpees have been sanctioned, of which one-half will probably be completed 
during the year 1875-76. The works in this district alone will cost some 
Tts. 4,03,825. 

The principal towns situated upon the Kali are, on the right bank, Buland-^ 
shahr and Pahdsu, and on the left Malagarh and Chaundera. Looking at the 
river in connection with communications, I note that in times of flood it is 
about 1,600 feet broad and about four feet in average depth, but just about the 
middle it is not less than twenty feet in depth. During the cold weather it is 
about thiriy feet broad and about five feet deep in the deepest part. The 
banks are well defined, but slope down gently to the bed. The bottom is hard 
and firm. It is not fordable anywhere in this district during the rains. It is 
crossed on the metalled road from Bulandshahr to Antipshahr by a masonry 
bridge, on the metalled road from Anfipshahr to Ah’garh by a masonry bridge, 
and on the Khnrja and Shik&rpin: road by a wooden bridge in the cold weather 
and by a ferry in the rains. 

The river BGndan enters this district from Meerut in the north of parganah 
Dddri, and after a winding and irregular course of 
some nineteen or twenty miles joins the Jumna in the 
area of village Mangrauli towards the north of parganah Dankaur. The 
Hindan flows between high shelving banks, and has no separate valley or 
trough of its own, but winds very much and is constantly changing its channel. 
For these reasons the river is not used as a boundary between the villages 
situated near it. It is rather the rule than the exception that the village areas 
in immediate proximity to the Hindan are situated on either side of it. Irriga¬ 
tion is carried on extensively from the Hindan, the water being raised chiefly 
by Idas as in well irrigation, f. by means of a wheel and uprights placed close 
to t|ie edge of the bank, and by lowering the leathern bucket (charas) by means 
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of a rope over the wheel into the stream itself. The land of the villages which 
border on the Hindan are the best in the parganah of BMri owing to its 
constant renovation by rich alluvial deposits, but it sometimes suffers from high 
and violent floods to which the river is very liable. In the year 1842, after excess¬ 
ively heavy rains and consequent flooding of the river, silt was found deposited 
upon portions of the adjacent lands to the depth of over 25 feet. The Hindan 
is not regarded as navigable, and the water is sometimes so low in the hot 
season that no boat could pass over it. The surface velocity of the river in 
the rainy season taken near Qhdziabad is eleven feet per second. The only 
town of any importance situated upon its banks in this district is K4sna on 
the left bank. 


Besides the rivers already mentioned there are two or three streams in this 

district w'hich, though merely natural drainage lines. 
Otber streams. _ / . . m, , - ^ t 

deserve a passmg notice, ihe most important of these 
is the Karon or Karwan, which rises near Parpa to the east of the Ganges Canal 
and flows in a southerly direction; it increases in departure from the East Kffi 
Kadi as it advances in its course, and in its natural features resembles the 
Chhoiya. It is always fordable in the rains. It is crossed on the Jewar and 
Khurja second-class road, by means of a causeway which is covered to the 
depth of two or three feet in the rains. The banks are not well defined, but 
the bottom is level and firm. The width during the rains is about 250 feet, 
and the depth about five feet. It is perfectly dry in the cold-weather. It 
runs east of Sikandarafaad, and on into parganah Khdija and the Aligarh 
district, and finally, after a course of ninety miles, falls into the Jumna at a 
point near the village of Sh4hdera, just below Agra. 

The Patwai or Patwaliya rises in some lowland which lies to the west of 
the town of Jdrdia, and running through parganahs Dankaur and Jewar on 
into parganah Tappal of the Aligarh district, finds its way into the Jumna at 
Kausherpur, in the Muttra district. For the first 35 miles of its course no 
regular river-bed is formed, and cultivation is carried on in the slight depressions 
which are occupied by water during the rains. Close to ihe village of Bautera, 
however, it is joined by another line of drainage collected in the dhdk jungle 
lying between Dankaur and Rahupura, and thereafter it increases in width 
until it joins the Jumna. The Chhoiya rises at a point about 3| miles to the 
east of the canal in the latitude of Meerut; it takes a southerly direction nearly 
parallel to that of the canal, and falls into the East Kali Nadi nine miles 
below Hdpur, just within the Bulandshahr district. 

There are ferries on the Ganges at Anupsbahr, Bahriya, Dippur, Jasiipur, 
Ferries Jhabda, Karanbds, Narora, Rdmghat, Rajghat, Ahar, 

Mandu, Farida, and Basi. On the Kdli there are second 
class ferries at Anchru and Pahasu, and one on. the Hindan at Bhangel. 


Ferries, 
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The revenue from these ferries in 1858 amounted to Rs. 8,665 ; in 1861 to 
Es. 15,135 ; in 1865 to Es. 22,268 ; and in 1871-72 to Es, 21,432. At 
Anupshahr and E4mghat a bridge-of-boats is kept up during the dry season. 
As a rule the ferries are leased to contractors, but not for more than one season 
at a time. The revenue of 1858 is only for the first six months of the year. 

There are no fords in the rains on either the Ganges or Jumna. The rule 
for settling disputes between riparian proprietors on the Ganges and Jumna is 
that the deep stream shall be regarded as the boundary of the several estates. 
If the river changes its course and cuts off so much land from one village, there 
is an equivalent gain to the inhabitants of the village on the opposite side, 
which may in its turn lose as much, and even more, should the river return to 
its original coarse. 

There are no important lakes or jhils in this district, but there is one tolerably 
^ ^ large irregularly shaped jhU at Ahmadgarh, in the 

Lakes, c. north of parganah Pahasu. It is chiefly remarkable 

for producing large crops of singMra^ or water caltrop, a spedes of nut, and 
thereby bringing in a fair yearly revenue to the zamindars, who let the lake 
out to Kahdrs and other low castes. There is another/Ai/ at Kuchchesar, in 
the north of parganah Sayina. 

The Ganges Canal enters this district from Meerut at the village of Jdrcha, 
in the 115th mile of its course. After reaching that 
village, it again enters the Meerut district and flows 
through it for one or two miles, re-entering this district near the village of 
Gesupur in its 119fch mile. From this point it runs south-west through parganahs 
Dadri, Sikandarabad, Khiirja, Bulandshahr, and Pahasu, leaving the district 
at its 155th mile near the village of Kasumbhi. The total length of the main 
channel in tbis district is 38 miles. 


Canals. 


At or near the 110th mile, close to the village of Dahaxa in parganah 
Principal wks wi the ESsna of the Meemt district, the Bulandshahr branch, 
excavated as a famine-relief work in 1860, leaves 
the main canal on the right The head-works consist “ of a bridge with 

eight bays of 20 feet each over the main canal, and a bridge with a centrical 
bay of 20 feet, and two side bays of 15 feet in width each, over the head of 
the brapch, connected by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a redan¬ 
shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards the point of separa¬ 
tion of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this redan consist of 
flights of steps, or ghfits, which are approached from the higher levels by stairs 
centrioaUy placed op the curved revetment; both these bridges are fitted 
with shutters and plapks and the necessary appliances for regulating the 
water.” At Kot, en the Grand Trunk Eoad, four miles east of Sikandarabad, 
this branch divides into two, known as the right and left branches, both of 
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which mn^ with a slight course to the east, southwards into the Aligarh 
district, and through the DuSb between the Patwalija and the Karon. From 
its entry into this district to Khurja, the line of main canal, after crossing the 
lowland in which the heads of the K^ron are situated, runs between that river 
and the East K41i Kadi. At their widest points of separation they are only 

miles apart, whilst immediately opposite the town of Bnlandshahr the width 
does not exceed 4^ miles. In the early part of its course the direction of the 
canal is a prolongation of the straight line from Dahara, but at the 127th and 
131st miles there are curves towards the west, and at the 139th mile a curve 
towards the east, all of which are designed to enable tbe canal to follow the 
general direction of the high land and the water-shed, as well as to open 
country unconnected with sites of houses or villages. The slope from north to 
south is about 1*42 feet per mile, and transversely the slope falls from the 
K4ii on the east to the Karon on the west. The soil in the excavation is 
tolerably good except where sand occurs, but the soil below the canal bed is 
light and not very good. Taking the latitudes of Bulandshahr and Khurja, 
Colonel Cautley found that at the former place the bed of the canal was 22*33 
feet above the bed of the Kali on the left, and 6 feet above the bed of the Karon 
on the right; and at Ehurja, 11 miles lower down, the Kali was 24*83 feet, 
and the Kfiron 10'5 feet lower than the canal lino. 

From Khtirja southwards tbe canal maintains the same relative position. 
At Mtinda Khera, on the 143rd mile, there is an escape with a watOTway equal 
to sixty feet in ten duie^ ci six feet each, and connected with the East Kali 
Kadi. At the 149th mile the Palra falls deliver the whole body of the canal 
water on a level five feet lower than that on which it has been running. This 
work consists of five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear waterway of 100 feet ; 
the general design of the work being the same as that which is, hereafter, 
described under tbe MuzaflParnagar district. Three miles below the Palra falls 
the Koil branch leaves the main canal on the right, close to the 152nd milesfcc^. 
The works are similar to those at the head of the Bulandshahr branch, with the 
exception that the regulating bridge over the canal has a waterway of onhf 120 
feet, divided into six openings of 20 feet each. 

Hie following works have been constructed <hi the main Km in this district 
Bajbahas and inlet heads at Sanauta, AmuK, Walipura, and Munda Khera; 
bridges at the same phw^ and at Gresupur, Phakana, Dhanora, Maman, Acbeja, 
Sahenda, J&taula, and Blasumbhi. There are canal chauMs or stations at each 
of these places. Others are the escape works at Munda Khera; at Palra, falls, 
mills, and a head to tiie navigable channel and locks and the Koil branch head- 
works. On tiie extreme east flows tibe Fatehgarh branch of tihe canal com¬ 
pleted about 1860, but which now, owing to a failure in the supply from the 
main canal, stops short at Anupshahr. It waters the norih-eastern portions of 
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the district by the Parichhatgarh and Kithor r^jbahas and the Bahadurgarh 
and Waira branch distributaries. The entire line of the main canal is navigable 
throughout this district, but there is little navigation, and the water-power 
is only made use of at Palra. There are some 626 miles of distributaries 
attached to the canal in this district. There are no large river communities 
though Andpshahr is to some extent supported by timber traffic, and Ram- 
ghat by fees from pilgrims coming to bathe. There are about 200 families 
of fishermen, 200 boatmen and 200 men employed in dragging boats, or alto¬ 
gether 2,500 souls supported by river industries. 

The following railway stations are on the East Indian Railway :—Dadri, 21 
miles from Bulandshahr; Sikandarabad, 14 miles; 

Communications. Chola, 10 miles ; and Khiiija, 13 miles. On the Oudh 

and ilohilthand Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad, Dibai is 29 miles, and 
Itdjghat 32 miles from the civil station. 

The principal lines of road throughout the district are the Grand Trunk 
Boads Road, 38 miles, and its branch to Dehli, 37; Sikandar¬ 

abad to Aniipshahr, 35 miles; Sikandarabad to BiUspur, 
6 miles ; Bulandshahr to Maman, 5 miles; Jhajar to Bulandshahr, 15 miles, 
and Anupshahr to Aligarh, 22 miles. All the above roads are metalled through¬ 
out. The following are the principal raised earthen roads:—Jewar to Khuqa, 21 
miles : Bulandshahr to Ramghat, 41 miles ; Bulandshahr to Sayana, 21 
miles; Jewar to Dehli md Rabupura and Dankaur, 35 miles. This district is 
particularly well supplied with both water and land carriage. The Jumna 
and Ganges pass on either side of it, and the canal runs down the middle. 
The Grand Trunk Road divides at Khdija, one branch going to Dehli and 
the other to Meerut. These two branches are connected in two places by 
the metalled road from Bulandshahr to the Ohola or Bulandshahr road railway 
station and on to Jhajar, and by the Anupshahr and Sikandarabad road, which 
passes through Bulandshahr across the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and 
joins the same road to Dehli at Sikandarabad. Since the railway has been 
opened to Dehli, the most important road, in a mercantile point of view, in 
the district is that from Andpshahr to Sikandarabad, joining the Grand 
Trunk Road at the latter place. A very considerable traffic from Chandausi 
and from Rohilkhand, generally in gdr, sugar, jodr^ and hdjra^ passes across by 
Anfipshahr, and up along the Sikandarabad and Anupshahr road into the 
Grand Trunk Road, and so on to the trans-Jumna provinces. There is also a 
considerable return traffic in salt. 


' The only town of more than local importance in the district is Khdrja. The 
rail passes within 3^‘ miles of the town, from which a metalled road leads to the 
railway station, and the Grand Trunk Road, as already stated, bifurcates at 
Eliuija, one branch going to Dehli and the other to Meerut, so that the town is 
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particularly happily situated in regard to commumcations. It is generally sup^ 
posed that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will absorb a considerable quantity 
of the traffic which at present passes by road vid Sikandarabad and Dehli to the 
Panj4bj and back from thence to the trans-Gangetic districts. The roads, with 
the exception of the Grand Trunk Road, have in this district been in charge of 
the Local Funds Committee since 1863. Several important works were com¬ 
pleted in this period: sardis for native travellers were built at the railway 
stations of Khdrja, Kliarli (Sikandarabad), and Chola. At the latter place there 
is a strikingly handsome building, the lower story of which is set apart for the 
use of natives, and the upper story for Europeans and natives of higher rank. 
The following roads were also constructed r—Bulandshahr to Maman, Buland- 
shahr to Tdjpur, a feeder to the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and feeder roads 
to the railway stations. The roads from Bulandshahr to Shikarpur, Anup- 
shahr, and Sayana were raised and straightened- There are no new roads 
required, and the communications with other districts are now amply sufficient 
for all purposes. 

The climate of Bulandshahr varies very much. It Is extremely cold in the 
Meteorology winter months, -when the thermometer frequently falls 

to or near freezing point. During the prevalence of 
the hot winds in the latter part of spring and beginning of summer the climate 
is dry, but when the rains set in it is moist in the extreme. Ko meteorological 
observations are made for this district. The average rainfall for the whole 
district for the year ending 1st of June, 1872, was 32 inches. 

The average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below;— 


Period. 

1st Jcoe to SOth September,... 
Itt October to SOth Janaary, 
lit February to SOtb May,... 

Total 



The following table gives the total rainfall at some of the principal 


BainfalL 


stations of the district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 
from .returns existing among the records of the Board 


of Revenue. 
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Name of stations. 

to 

rs* 

t 

00 

1 

1846-46. 

Baran 

33-65 

32*77 

Sikandarabad 

24*53 

29*50 

Aurangabad ... ... 

34'69 

33*66 

Khurja 

53*07 

50*55 

m>^ 

30 97 

29*02 


JC** 

•9 

00 

1847-48. 

' ca 

'I* 

00 

CO 

6 

•rt 

1 

o> 

1 ri* 

00 

Average, j 

43* 

28 46 

12 40 

25 51 

29*30 

mmm 

31*86 

16*30 

61*03 

30*10 


31*78 

... 


34*50 

119 

49 28 

... 

23*54 

37-45 

27*09 

38 10 

23*71 

30 74 

29*94 


Part II. 


Productions of the District. 

The prindpal wild animals of the district are the magar and the ghxriydl^ 
A ‘ I fci dom of alligator found in the Ganges and Jumna, 

the former with the local name of ndkd when a man- 
eater; nilgai or auja (Portax pietus); antelope ; wild pig; w’olf (bheriyo); porcu¬ 
pine (sihi); otter;jackal and hyena (guftdrU Snakes of all kintls abound. 
The deaths in 1871 from snakes and wild beasts were 27, Rewards are given 
for their destruction: for a hyena or fem*ile wolf three rupees ; for a male wolf 
two rupees; for a female cub twelve annas; for a male eight annas. There are 
some few Aheriyas in the disfcriot who obtain a livelihood by trapping birds 
and game. Two or threOy perhaps, possess licenses for a gun, and they make 
something by shooting antelope, water fowl, &c., and selling them to the 
villagers. 

The bullocks used for agricultural purposes are of ordinary size. No im¬ 
provement whatever has as yet appeared in the local 
breed, although an attempt to this end was made by 
the Collector of the District in 1868. He also proposed to import a number of 
bulls from Harifina, but the plan did not seem to take with the zamindars, who 
seemed as a body adverse to innovations. The proposal has not been since 
renewed, but the more intelligent native gentlemen seem to think that it would 
he a great boon to the district were Hariana bulls stationed in different parts of 
the oountry at the Government expense, in the same way as the stallions 
from the Government studs; at the same time, however, they do not seem 
inclined to defray any portion of the expense themselves. The cost of a pair of 
ordinary huUooks is from Es. 25 to 50. Two sorts are generally in use for 
superior labour in this district. The first is the Mewat breed, which is chiefij^* 
used and admirably adapted for agricultural purposes ; the second, the Nagor 
breed, chiefly used-for. carriage.. cost of a pair of Mewat bullocks varies 
from Es. 80 to 150, while the price of the Nagor breed runs from Es. 150 to 
200 a pair. The cost of feed of a pair of Mewat bullocks is about Es. 10 a month, 


Domestic cattle. 
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and of Nagor bullocks Rs. 20. The cows and buffaloes in the district are of the 
ordinary size, and very few are imported. The price of common country buffaloes 
varies from Rs. 50 to 70; those of the Hariana breed fetch from Rs. 60 to 100 
each. A common country cow costs from Rs. 16 to 30. 

Hariana bred cows fetch Rs. 40 to 80. There are no pasture lands 
in the district exceeding one square mile, which fact may account for the little 
attention paid to local breeding, A few Gujars eai*n a livelihood by pastur¬ 
ing cattle in the valleys of the greater rivers. During 1870-71 cattle disease 
of a virulent type raged throughout the district The foot-and-*mouth disease 
known as khar pakka (mrmunhpahka^^ and the rinderpest, called were 

both common. The spread of the disease was at first gradual, and appears to have 
been accompanied by general langour, refusal of food, ulceration of the mouthj 
throat and intestines ; offensive breath and bloody evacuations were also exhi* 
bited. The disease was decidedly found to be infectious: from January to 
August, 1870, 5,934 head of cattle were attacked, of which 3,336 recovered, 769 
died, and 1,529 were still ill when the report was made. The disease continued 
its ravages on into 1872. 

A great improvement has taken place in the breed of horses since stallions 
from the Government Stud at Bdbugarh, in parganah 
Horses. Hdpur of the Meerut district, have been quartered at 

various places in this district. The zamindars almost without exception take 
advantage of them, and the result is that strong and handsome Colts and fillies 
are now commonly seen throughout the district. The owners are obliged to 
sell the young horses to the Stud Department, and the price obtained for a 
colt or filly of two years old varies from Es. 150 to 200 . The feed of 
horses is not very costly, as most landholders have a considerable area sown 
with lucerne grass (rbika) and oats for fodder. There are Various modes 
of feeding, but JBuglish oats and good grass are most generally given. 
Besides these a large strong horse is seldom allowed less than three sers of 
gram or four sers of moth per diem. Sometimes a mash prepared by boiling 
^noth and miring it with gd.r or sugar and^^Z/i (muiiela) is given for the same 
purpose as a condition ball, but the practice is not common. The ordinary cost 
of feed of a horse amounts on an average to Rs. 10 a month. 

The breed of sheep, camels, and goats is not worthy of notice, and no attempts 
at improvement have been made. These animals are generally of the ordinary 
size. The price of a good strong camel varies from Rs. 50 to 100 5 of sheep and 
goats from half a rupee to Rs. 2. Camels, sheep, and goats graze on trees, or 
in the jungle and along the roadside, and cost their owners but little for food. 

The following is a list of the fish generally caught in this district for food. 

The majority of the names appear to be merely local 
and peculiar to this district The ruhel^ shenndhi^ 
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purimihi^ holdr^ panaya^ solap^ lanchor^ and gliopar are found in the 
Ganges and Jumna, and the sauliya, rohtt, singkdra, Idnchi or bodli^ hadhua^ 
ham^poJtra^ tangan^ katerna^ kJieral^ nareniy bakra, bachuim^ bhansdra or bekrdray 
jhingaj anwari^ ghdr^ chaluwa, mohy and mondal in the Kali and the Hindan, 
The smaller kinds of fi^h are foun l indiscriminately in all the rivers, but 
are caught most generally in the Hindan and Kali ifadi, which are more 
ei^ily netted than the larger rivers. The modes of catching fish in use 
are by means of the radherajdl or drag-net of small meshes ; the bhamarjdl or 
small net with larger meshes ; the tdpa or funnel-shaped basket; the dam (band); 
and the fishing-rod (bdnsi). The first and fourth methods are rather destruc¬ 
tive to the fry. There are not more than twelve or fifteen families in the 
district who follow fishing as a distinctive calling, but there are about two 
thousand K4hars, Mallahs, and Aheriyas who, though ordinarily pursuing other 
occupations, occasionally catch fish for sale. Gangs of fishermen come twice in 
the year from Rohilkhand and encamp for periods varying from four to four¬ 
teen days upon the banks of those fish-producing rivers in which nets can 
easily be used. 1‘hese gangs number from ten to twenty persons, and their 
favourite river in this district is the Hindan. Whatever fish they capture 
they sell to the fish-eating population of the neighbourhood. There is no 
such thing as a fish-market in the district, nor is there even a fisherman’s 
shop in any of the bazars. Occasionally the fishermen bring a basket or 
two of fish to a town, but instead of sitting in the bazar to dispose of 
them, they hawk them from house to house. The demand for fish is not great, 
and the price is consequently low. Small fish cost about one anna a seer : the 
larger sort about one anna and a half. No class of the population depends 
upon fish for its food, and "except a few Bengali, Kayath, and Kahdr families 
who have lately taken up their abode here from the lower districts, no 
class use fish as the principal relish with other food. The total quantity of 
fish consumed in this district every year does not exceed 2,000 maunds. 
Bulandshahr itself, which contains a population of nearly fifteen thousand 
souls (including more than the average number of Muhammadans and 
Christians), and situated on the bank of a fish-producing river, only boasts 
one regular fisherman. The case of the other towns in the district is very 
much the same. The towns bordering on the Ganges are principally inhabited 
by Hindus of the classes who do not eat fish and none of them possess a very 
large population. 

The cultivated area during the last twenty-five years has increased by nearly 

, . one hundred thousand acres, and seems likely still to 

Agriculture. , * *' 

advance as there is a considerable margin of culturable 

land still remaining waste. The statistics of the total area in 1870-71 were as 

follows;— 
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Agaata..* 
Baraa 
Shikirpor 
8ajlum »• 


Tah^ Total 


Aou^liakr 

Baikal 


Tahsil Total 


Kharja 
PaliasQ... 
Jewar 


Tahsil Total 


Sikandarabad 
Dankanr 
VMvi ... 


Tabs a Total 
Gkaitd Total 



45,313 3I,6US 
58,1 S3 27,964 
35,899 13,170 

59,062 19,053 


198,397 


191,317 68,572 

31,112 38,625 

54,466 23,557 

56,929 16,135 



, 192,507 78,317 | 114,190 


197,171 82,769 

779,392 321,443 


32,822 

30,743 

60,847 

16,256 

23,508 

34,094 

114,412 

73*858 


123,176 

81,367 

89,314 


324 293,857 


100,959 

96,774 

138,494 


Farther inquiries at the close of 1871 made the cultivated area amount.to 
851,366 acres, of which 424,636 acres were under rain crops and 426,730 acres 
were nnder spring crops. The culturable area during the same year consisted of 
culturable waste, 200,254 acres, revenue-free lands, 39,975 acres,and fallow of 
one year, 6,640 acres ; total 246,869 acres. 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, tanks, and canals to a very great extent in 
this district. Taking the returns for 1871 alone, the 
irrigation in acres in both seasons has been as follows:— 



Canals. 

Other snares 

Total. 

f.« »•« .«« 

79,728 

137,676 

217,402 

Ehftrif, ... It. .«• 

4%242 


70,847 


121,968 

166,281 

288,249 


Deducting from this total the area cropped in both seasons, or 69,561 
acres, the balance of 218,688 acres shows the net area irrigated in 1871, and 
632,678 acres of the cultivated area were left dry. Out of the total area irrigated, 
according to the returns of 1865, 268,868 acr^ were irrigated from wells, 
36,754 acres from the canal, and 14,804 acres from ponds, tanks, and rivers. Since 
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then the canal-irrigated area, as shown above, has considerably increased, super¬ 
seding irrigation from wells, which in many cases, owing to the rise in the water 
level, are now of no use. In addition to this, canal-irrigation costs only Rs. 6 
an acre, while well-irrigation costs Rs. 10 per acre. 

The depth of water from the surface, in the high tracts of inferior land along 
the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna, varies from 24 to 30 feet, while in Jewar 
it is 40 feet. In the body of the district generally, the water-level naturally 
rests at from 18 to 24 feet from the surface, but in the tracts affected by the 
canal this has been raised to 10 or 12 feet, so that, as already observed, hundreds 
of kucJieha temporary wells have been destroyed there, and no new ones can be 
sunk. To counterbalance this loss, land whicl^ formerly only produced one 
crop now hesrs two, and has eonsequenily become more valuable, and the culti- 
TOtors, assured of water in ses^ns of drought, have become more independent 
and painstaking. The increase of land-revenue accruing from oahal-irriga- 
tion, after allowing for the deterioration of lands lying in the valley of the KdK 
Nadi, amounts to near Rs. 33,418 a year in this district. The projected increase 
of canals will no doubt entirely supply the wants of the district in this respect and 
eliminate to a great extent the element of chance from agricultural speculations. 
Any increase in the proportion of canal-irrigation to well-irrigation has a ten¬ 
dency to displace the use of temporary wells, and is not peculiar to this district. 

The following statement shows the number of masonry and temporary wells 
AT6rftj^6 irrigation from each pargtinah, with the number of I>(xos or leathern 
buckets worked by them, the average area watered by 
each Ido and the average depth of the water in the wells and the depth of water 
from the surface. The average area irrigated per Ido through the whole dis¬ 
trict is 8| acres, or 14 pukka bfghas 



1 

Masonty wells. 

Temporary wells. 

Total. 

^ O. Qj 

Si 

S«J 

k.s 

Parganah. 


Wells. 

CQ 

Wells. 

m 

o 

^es 

Wells. 

Laos. 

Average 
watered 
l4o in aci 

Average d 
of water i 
surface. 

Average d 
of watei 
wells. 

Anupshahr 

* 

505 

1,132 

1,131 

1,730 

1,636 

2,862 

7*6 

Feet. 

27*0 

Beet. 

60 

Ahir 

... 

438 

982 

491 

703 

929 

1,685 

8*7 

18*7 

6*7 

Dibai 

>•« 

769 

1,611 

1,951 

2,369 

2,710 

3,980 

7*2 

24*8 

8*1 

Kbarja 


1,016 

2,471 

1,395 

491 

662 

1,507 

3,133 

10*0 

190 

n-o 

FaMsn 


698 

333 

4rl6 

931 

1,811 

80 

18*0 

10*0 

Jewar 


41S 

897 

900 

1,040 

1,318 

1,937 

8*0 

KHiII 

9*0 

Dankaur 

*»♦ 

S60 

727 

888 

107 

1,248 

834 

8*0 

20*7 

10‘7 

Badri 

• M 

898 

1,820 

791 

942^ 

1,684 

2^762 

9'6 


8*9 

Sikaadarabad 

• •• 

661 

1,237 

1,249 

U95 

1,910 

2,632 

8*7 

28-0 

9*8 

Aganta 

M* 

312 

671 

2,018 

2,406 

,2,830 

1,746 

2,977 

9*6 

24*6 

10*5 

B^n 

»«# 

44S 

1/)01 

1,304 

1,676 

2,676 

8*0 

20*0 

9*3 

Sbikdrpnr 


418 

846 

266 


684 

1,209 

9-5 

19*3 

ws 

Sajana 

t»t 

460 

812 

725 

791 

1,191 

1,603 

11-0 

18*3 

8*4 





12,538 

14,599 

19,824 

1 

30,103 

8*7 

20-0 

8*0 
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The great increase in fevers during the last few years has kept pace with 
the increased activity in the canals and more extended irrigation^ and so far 
the canals have had a prejudical effect upon the public health in this district* 
There has been little efflorescence of rek due to the canal, and with the excep¬ 
tion of flooding in the escapes, the action of the canal in regard to the land 
itself has been on the whole beneficial. The area irrigated varies from year 
to year according to the season; increasing, as may be supposed, in seasons 
of drought and decreasing in years of excessive or ordinary moisture. The 
following statement shows the canal-irrigation per parganah for a series of years 
compiled from the records of the Canal Department:— 


Year. 

a 

Agnuta. 

s 

'i 

•3 

M 

a 

.M 

iS 

a 

'5 

*3 

1 

B 

! 

'rS 

s 

d 

n5 

& 

CQ 

< 

Paiikaur. 


u 

ji 

2 

o. 

M3 

< 

Total. 

1866- 67. 
Kbarif... 
Kabi ... 

Total... 

1867- 8. 
Eharif.. 
Babi ... 

Total... 

1868- 69. 
aarif«. 
Habi *«• 

Total... 

1869- 70. 
KUarif... 
Kabl ... 

Total 

1870- 71, 
Eharif... 
BabI ... 

Total... 

1371-73. 
Eharif... 
Rabx ... 

Total..* 

1872-73. 
Eharif... 
Babi ... 

Total... 

778 

1,832 

2,063 

5,652 

3,819 

5,897 

992 

2,747 

3,436 

7,434 

4,852 

6,809 

. 

*58 

58 

1,315 

3,237 

1,368 

1,904 

... 

... 


18,623 

34,070 

2,110 

7,715 

9,716 

3,739 

10,870 

10,761 

4.562 

3,272 

... 


*•» 

62,693 

3,252 

6,489 

1,637 

5,036 

2,:25 

4,279 

2,869 

5,065 

2,864 

7,205 

3,109 

5,20! 

vot 

57 

1,078 
2,010 

9,032 

2,129 

2,768 

4,270 

131 

632 

•M 

**• 

22,145 

42,373 

9,741 

6,673 

6,704 

7,924 

10,069 

8,310 

6.070 

18,455 

24,525 

57 

3,088 

2,467 

5,899 

4,161 

2,160 

3,951 

7,028 

763 


64,518 

6,691 

18,830 

4,832 

6,836 

4,565 

9,075 

6,188 

21,493 

6,812 

11,480 

5,399 

12,074 

1,^54 

5,173 

16 

46,544 

113,266 

25,521 

11,668 

13,640 

27,681 

17,292 


8,366 

6,111 

17473 

6,697 

16 

159,810 

U,032 

11,992 

5,168 

7,67t’ 

6,464 

7,009 

7,831 

8,602 

7,975 

7,822 

10,491 

U,313 

««• 

3,079 

4,186 

3,159 

3,449 

7,039 

6,609 

2,150 

149 

276 

64,388 

68,985 

23,024 

12,747 

13,473 

16,433 

15,797 

21,804 


j 7,265 

6,608 

13,648 

2,299 

275 

133,373 

6,382 

13,463 

2,900 
> 7,209 

4,504 

7,606 

4,717 

9,190 

5,239 

9,077 

7,971 

10,108 

••• 

m 

1,932 

4,575 

4,515; 

8,692 

%239 

4,828 

119 

634 

42,526 

80,254 

19,845 

10,109 

12,010 

13,907 

14,316 

18,079 


mm 

mm 

6,S07 

13,207 

6,567 

753 

122,780 

4,937 

9,702 

3,033 

6,161 

3,454 

5,510 

3,457 

6,666 

5,780 

8,215 

5,524 

5,369 

*m. 

1,584 

4,589 

m 

3,926 

6,930 

1,930 

2,048 

i 


14,639 

9,194 

8,964 

10,123 

1 13,995 

10,893 


6,173 

5,448 

10,856 

8,978 

554 

94,817 

4,485 

10,695 

3,426 

6,607 

4,697 

7,060 

4,313 
^ 7,921 

t 5,848 
8,304 

6,618 

7,526 

f 

1,891 

4,091 

1,692 

2,986 

i 4,796 
7,943 

i 1,829 
1 3,168 

163 

14£ 

r 39,758 
66,345 

15,180 

9,933 

11,757 

12,23^ 

1 14,152 

1 14,143 

\ t*4 

5,98S 

4,678 

1 12,735 

\ 4,99’ 

' 30« 

106,105 
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Taking the principal products grown in the district, the following statement 

, ^ shows the acreage of each crop irrigated by canals 

Influence on crops. 

for seven years, and thus the influence of the canal 
in promoting the production of the more valuable crops :— 



The culturable waste is considerable, but as a rule, except in a few places, 
Chai^cter of existing is much cut up by barren patches that are entirely 
vast© lands. unculturable. In the eastern part of parganah Agauta 

there is a long strip of culturable waste interspersed with patches of dh6k 
jungle and low marsh lands know^n as duharsy w^hich stretches on into parganah 
Baran with the same character. In Shik&rpur, about Chaukla, there are large 
barren tracts of a similar kind drained by the Chhoiya Mia. In parganah 
Sayana there are extensive tracts of culturable land now covered with dhdk 
jungle and used for pasturing cattle. In the cluster of villages betw’een Ahdr 
and Grarrauli in parganah Ahar there are large stretches of culturable waste 
interspersed with patches of land completely barren. The Khiirja parganah 
contains large tracts extending for several miles of utterly barren waste 
and scrubby forests of dhdk jungle mingled with unculturable patches of 
and kalar lands. The khddir lands of the Jumna, though containing 
considerable tracts of culturable waste, are so subject to inundation^ and 
the climate is so unhealthy, as to give little prospects of profitable investment 
in agriculture. 

Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products of the rahi harvest, and 
the common millets and pulses of the Man/ harvest. 

Staple products. Sugarcane and rice are but little grown, but indigo, 

safflower, cotton, and tobacco are more or less cultivated all over the district. 
The poppy cultivation, too, is spreading a little. The rahi crops in general are 
wheat, barley, gram, tobacco, peas, masur, onions, garlic, rfrfa, Mra, and safflower: 
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in the Jchirij^ jodr^ Idjra^ Indian-corn^ urdf arhar, red pepper, tf?, 

indigo, cotton, kangni^ smcank^ mandua^ loliya, kodo^ chauldi^ sidghdra^ aUi^ 
chari^ and various vegetables, 

Urdy saflSower, and oil-seeds may be mentioned amongst the specially onlti- 
Vrdp safflower, and oil- vated products of the district. The cost of cultivation 
of urd averages five to seven rupees per bigha, which 
is the pukka bigha of 3,025 square yards, or about five-eighths of an acre, 
and the outturn is from 5 to 7^ standard maunds per pukka bigha, averaging, 
®4 maunds. The price will be found under Prices.” Urd is sown in Asdrb 
(June-July) and reaped in Aghan (October-November), very often in d&kra 
and seota soil*?, and requires no irrigation except in seasons of deficient rainfall. 
The hhusa or chaff sells at four maunds for the rupee, and the grain is some- 
times exported. Safflower (liadni) is sowm in Knar and picked in Phalgan, and 
an oil is extracted from the seed (km^). The chaff is sold as fodder for cattle. 
In the Baran tahsil the oil-cake is usually given as "wages for extracting the oil.. 
The seed is not gathered till the close of Phalgan. A mannd of seed yields 
seven sers of oil, 14 sers of oil-cake, and 19 sers of chaff in the Khfirja 
tdhsil. Lrigaiion is needed where carrots and safflower, as often happens, are 
sown together, otherwise the mahdicut dr winter rains are sufficient. The cost 
of production is about eight to nine rnpees per pukka bigha. The outturn of 
flower is about 8 to 18 sers per bigha, with an average of 13 sers. The 
flower sells at 2 to 2^ sers per rupee. The produce of seed is about 64 to 144 
sers per bigha. The average price of the seed is one rupee per maund, and of 
the oil is four or five sers per rupee. Taking 100 sers as the average yield 
of seed, the profit would appear to be only about one or two rupees per bigha. 
The following table shows the cost of manufacturing oil from various seeds 
compiled from the average of the vernacular returns of each tahsil;— 
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. In the year 1870-71, a year of average plenty, the area under each crop and 
the average produce was— 



Rice. 

Cotton 

(unclcaned). 

Joar and 
bajra. 

Oil-seeds. 

Wheat and 
barley. 

Fulie*. 

Area in acres 
Produce in maunds 

1,416 

8,304 

50,871 

248,330 

2,37,355 

884,767 

1 

(In other crops) 
1,84,015 


28,628 

4,01,442 


4 
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BULAKDSHAHR DISTRICT, 


The average cultivation of a plough is about fourteen bighas pukka, or 8| 
acreSj and is thus shown with the outturn and value of each crop for parganah 
Khurja. The average price gives that of the harvests for ten years before the 
famine year in 1861 

Irrigated except Idrah laiid. 



This gives a rate per acre of Es. 4, 5, 7 for irrigated and Rs. 2-5 for 
unirrigated land. The subject of rents is further noticed hereafter. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that in use in other districts. 

, Manure is made use of in the vicinity of large towns, 

but is not obtainable in the country, and the land is not 
allowed to lie fallow though there is the usual rotation of crops. The increase 
in the production of indigo and cotton and the increased consumption of food 
grains from the increase in the population is amply met*by the breaking up of 
new lands for cultivation. The consequence is that land of inferior quality is 
now being brought under the plough and even lands affected with saline 


deposits. Ddhra soil produces rice, wheat, gram, barley and gram, and barley 
and peas mixed, to the exclusion of the inferior crops. Seota is capable of pro¬ 
ducing all kinds of crops. Pilotd only yields the poorer crops, and tdra a 
species of mustard seed which seems to thriverbest in it. Barley too is grown 
in a favourable rahi harvest. Bkdr yields the rain crops and the poorer des¬ 
criptions of Toibi crops, but it is seldom irrigated owing to its locality and nature; 
TSiere is, also, a kind of barren soil showing no signs of saline matter, except by 
its extreme hardness, and yet producing scarcely anything but grass which 
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has been brought into cultivation to some extent by watering it well, and then 
ploughing it up for two or three years and giving it a good coating of manure 
for the first season, A scanty crop is thus produced which improves in time. 
Reh waste has not increased except in the tracts near the canal. The remedies 
adopted for the curing of this land are sub-soil drainage, and in some places a 
deposit of silica to the depth of six inches has been found to be of much use. 
The silt carried down by the canal is nearly all pure silica, but owing to the 
system of tor irrigation in force these benefits cannot be reaped from the 
canal. The really good cultnrable waste in the district is nc»t more than twenty 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and much of this is only fit for grazing, more 
particnlarly that in the kkddir of the Jumna and Gauges. 

A model farm was established for the experimental cultivation of cotton 
near Bulandshahr in June, 1870; 93 acres 2 roods 35 

The model farm. . . 

poles were sown with cotton, and similar experiments 

were continued during the following year. The result of the experiments made 

during 1872-73 was to give the following yield per acre, fractions omitted:— 



First. 

Second, 

TJtird. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 


fts. 

fts. 

Its. 

Its. 

its. 

lbs. 

Hingangb&t, 

... 45 

66 

52 

71 

70 

28 

Bani 

... 50 

57 

42 

27 

48 

20 

Indigenous 

... 58 

117 

99 

118 

68 

30 


In the firsts the land was deep ploughed, manured and irrigated, and the 
seed sown on the ridges; the system being the same as 
that knowm as Mr. Login’s. The second was similar 
to the first without ridges ; the third the same as the second without manure. 
In the fourth the land was broken up by the ordinary plough and irrigated, 
and the seed was sown in lines. The fifth was similar to the fourth with the 


addition of 85 maunds of manure per acre, and the sixth was purely on the 
native system. It would thus appear that the fourth plot cultivated on the 
native system, except that the seed was sown in lines, yielded the b^t produce. 
Similar experiments were made at theCawnpore Model Farm, and the following 
note on the trials at both the farms by Mr, A. Parsons is interesting as a sum¬ 
mary of the results. The object of the experiments at Bulandshahr and Oawn- 
pore was to try and discover, if possible, wherein lay the secret of the success 
of the Egyptian system in Mr. Login’s hands {500R)s. of clean cotton to the 
acre), and to determine if the system was within reach of the ordinary culti¬ 
vator. At the Chandi Farm, near Kalka, the Egyptian system under an ener¬ 
getic Superintendent yielded last season (1872-73) 1971bs. of clean cotton per 
acre on land manuwl at the rate of 50 loads to the acre—probably from 25 
to 30 tons ; and out of six other experiments on the same plan without manure 
on different qualities of land, the outturn per acre ranged from 45 to 1781bs. 
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Mr. Login's own trials gave him, in 1871-725 497|ll>3. per acre. During the 
last season he obtained 363Jtb3. per acre. At Cawnpore, during 1871-725 the 
Egyptian system, partially carried out, jdelded 5Gibs, of clean cotton per acre 
in a bad season.” 

In 1872-73, houever, a portion of the same land yielded 4461bs. of clean 
cotton per acre, manured at the rate of 30 tons to the acre. The results of the 
Cawnpore experiments show that the secret of the Egyptian system lies in 
heavy manuring, abundant but careful irrigation—in short, perfect caltivation, 
and this is beyond the reach of the ordinary native cultivator. Except in 
Mr. Login’s own hands, at Chandi, and at Cawnpore, the Egyptian system has 
proved, in every case in which I have known it tried, a miserable failure. For 
tlie third experiment at Cawnpore no manure at all was applied for the cotton, 
yet the yield on one part of the field was 323tfes. and on the other 339tbs. per 
acre. It is true this fiel 1 was well manured in September, 1871, with blood 
manure, superphosphate of lime, bones, and farm-yard manure, and yielded a 
fair crop of wheat and barley, but nothing like so much as 70 tons per acre were 
applied. For the cotton the land was merely ploughed twice with an English 
plough and once with a native one. Mr. Login’s plan, as tried at Allahabad, 
yielded 26fbs. of clean cotton per acre more than was obtained at Bulandshahr; 
no irrigation was available at Allahabad, bat about 12 tons more of manure 
were applied than at Bulandshahr, 

Few natives would or can apply as much as 70 tons of manure to the acre. 

Neither does the land wholly cultivated by the native 
plough require it, but with the English plough the 
case is different. Without the aid of plenty of manure, excepting virgin land, 
deep ploughing, in every case that I can recollect, has hitherto proved invari¬ 
ably inferior to the native method. Without the aid of more manure than 
the native cultivator can commonly command, I look upon the English plough 
as a lamentable failure hitherto in India. Deep ploughing of itself is of no 
advantage whatever, but the contrary. A native maintains the surface of his 
land by repeatedly ploughing the unoccupied portions of it during the rainy 
season, and applying what little manure he can to it at all times. But beyond 
the three inches or - so of the surface the native plough never reaches, and 
the soil below is consequently never improved nor fertilized. The English 
plough, however, turns it up, and unless this lower portion is liberally manured, 
yon have worse soil than before, and do mischief instead of good. One of the 
single-bullock municipal carts that may be seen daily about either Cawnpore 
or Allahabad will hold about half a toa of ordinary manure ; consequently 70 
tons would be 140 of these cartloads placed on an acre, each about 17^ feet 
distant from each other in every direction. Distribute this, as it would have to 
be, over about 34 square yards, and thoroughly incorporate it by the English 
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plough wiih six or eight inches of the soil below it, and the eye wonders what 
has become of it. On the Oawnpore farm at the present time I believe there 
are several hundred tons of manure lying idle on account of the expense of 
carting it to the fields. To manure effectually I hare found to be one of the 
most expensive operations in Indian farming. Yet if this amount were distri¬ 
buted in driblets of 85 maunds per annum, one might safely say that the land 
would be almost as fertile at the end of 24 years as at the beginning. A native 
would not require to apply such an amount to his lands, which he could only 
incorporate with his field to a depth of about three inches. 

Many persons in India beKeve that it is impossible to improve its lands or 
increase its crops by any means. Everything that has been done during the 
last three or four years proves that, so far as pure native cultivation is con¬ 
cerned, the idea is not very absurd, but with other methods the case is differ¬ 
ent. It would be difficult to teach a native how to use his present implements 
better than he can himself, and he is equally able to utilize the water at his 
command, and the only fault one can discover with his manuring is that he 
takes too little care of the article before putting it on his field, and lets it 
lie too long above ground after he has put it there. That a very little improve¬ 
ment may be made in his implements is admitted, but very little is necessary with 
his present breed of cattle and the small amount of manure he is able to save. 
On the whole, Mr. Parsons thinks that the experiments at Allahabad and 
Bulandshahr were conducted on too large a scale. He believes the Egyptian 
system to be an admirable one under certain very favourable circumstances, 
such as a most fertile piece of land and a thorough command of water. 

A native or any one else attempting the system at a distance from a canal 
or stream would be obliged to sink a well to every acre of ridged land, or even 
more than one to an acre. Without irrigation it appears that Mr. Login’s 
own yield has fallen from 497|lbs. in 1871-72 to SBSJlbs. in 1872-73. 
The outturn at Bulandshahr during 1871-72 was valued in Calcutta. The 
Bani and Jari varieties from Berar seed were commended, but the Hingau- 
ghat variety did not come up to a higher standard than fair Bengal The 
experiments are still going on, and no doubt in a few years will give some 
valuable results of use to settle the question of the improvement of the cotton 
cultivation in Upper India. 

Taking up the report of the model farm for the rahi harvest of 1872-73, it 
V 187 73 "^ould appear then to comprise an area of about 194 acres 
distributed as follows:—cotton 88 acres, kharif crops 24 
acres, and rahi crops 82 acres. Ten acres were subsequently added to the rabi 
crops that had previously been under indigo. The khartf crops were chiefly indi¬ 
go, maize,, jodr^ and sugarcane. The rabi crops comprised wheat, barley, gram, 
peas, and oats. Of the total area under rabi cultivation, 57 acres 2 roods and 
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10 poles were plongheJ once with the English plough and three times with 
the native plough, the remaitider being ploughed in the native fashion, part 
of it five times, and the ten acres which had been under indigo three times. 
The following statement shows the average yield per acre of the different 
crops compared with the previous year A. on deep-plottghed and manured 
land, B. on laud ploughed in the native fashion and manured, and 0* on 
land sown with indigo and afterwards re-cultivated with wheat, barl^ and 
peas :— 
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Comparing the yield from the two classes of land A. and B., tile crops sown 
on deep-ploughed land show better results than on the other, except in the case 
of peas, w'here the yield is slightly less ; but any Ooraparison of the outturn 
must be partly vitiated by the different conditions under which the crops were 
cultivated during the two years, both as regards the number of times which 
they were irrigated, the quantity of manure which was applied, and the area 
under onUivation. The average outturn in 1872-73 does not generally compare 
favourably with the results of the previous year, and it is said that, owing 
to the failure of the winter rains, the harvest was an unusually light one. The 
amount of manufe given in each case was the same, or 85 maunds (about three 
tons) per acre. Three experiments were made with Messrs* Crompton and Co.’s 
patent animal guano” manure; the results, as reported by the gardener, 
- wore not valuable, and do. not tend to show that any great benefit, if any 
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at all, can be derived from the use of the manure. The expenditure for 
the year was Bs. 6,991 against Bs. 8,222 in 1871-72. Against this must be 
set off Es. 4,210, the value of produce sold and in store, leaving a net expen¬ 
diture of Bs. 2,781 debitable against the farm for the year 1872-73. The 
net expenditure in 1870-71 amounted to Bs. 5,524, and in 1871-72 to 
Bs. 7,680. The farm has been abandoned from June, 1875. 

This district, in common with the rest of the upper Duab, has always been 
subject to famines arising from drought, and in many 
Famines and droughts. from war. In 1631 and 1661 A.D., during the 

reigns of Shahjah&n and Aurangzib, famines of widespread and long-continued 
influence devastated the upper Du4b. These were due to the excessive drought 
of those years, but tbe scarcity of 1739 was caused by the inroad of Nadir Shah, 
who laid waste all the districts near Dehli. This Tvas succeeded by the great 
famine of 1783 known as the chaUaa^ and considered to rank in severity next 
to that of 1837-38. In 1803-04 the season and war both combined to cause 


such a difficulty in procuring the commonest necessaries that much of the 
land fell out of cultivation and large remissions of the revenue were made. 
The grain for the troops employed at Muttra and Bhartpur was brought 
by Banjdras from tbe eastern districts, as the Dndb had been drained of 
its resources by the Marhattas. The next great drought occurred iu 1823-24 
and led to still ftirtber remissions,^ and was succeeded by another year of 
scarcity that was general all over these provinces. All the western parganahs 
except Sikandarabad and Tihegampur suffered severely. There was little rain 
in September and none in the cold weather, so that the rabi crops could not 
be sown. 

The great famine however was that of 1837-38—one that will ever be re^ 
membered with horror by the people. The scaroitr 

Famine of 1837-38. ^ 

„ commenced m 1837, when, about dune, thedistnct was 
thronged with emigrants from Haridna and Marwar. In October it was 
reported from the adjacent district of Gurgaon that ^^the people had been feeding 
tbeir cattle on leaves of trees for the last two months, and now this r&mntoe 
is iEhiling/’ An opportune Jail of rain relieved this district to a certain degree, 
while to the south matters became worse and worse. Tte tracts bordering on the 
Jumna were the most affected, and in these relief operations were carried on. 
The unthrifty Gujars were the principal sufferers. 

The next great famine was that of 1860-61, also due to drought and the 
unfavourable seasons since 1858. The Balandshahr 

Famine of 1860-61. i . -i ^ 

branch canal was eonstracted as a relief work, and 

towards the end of Febrnary, 1861, gave employment daily to 2,500 able-bodied 

persons, and besides this relief was given during January to 11,396 weak, aged 


Famine of 1860-61. 


^ Board’s Eec., 17th December, 1827, No, 35 ; 4th February, 1828, and I8th February, 1828. 
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Drought of 1868-69. 


and infirm persons. Up to July Rs. 22,000 had been expended in the daily 
relief of nearly 4,000 souls, and it was not till the end of 1861, and the rain had 
fallen, that any cessation of the distress and mortality occurred. Here again the 
parganahs lying along the Jumna were the principal sufierers, as well from 
their position, removed from all canals, as also from the character of the popu¬ 
lation,^ The next great scarcity in which relief operations became generally 
necessary over these provinces was the scarcity of 
1868-69. Mr, Henvey writes of this district that 
though there was no district more severely visited by the drought, Buland- 
shahr showed no signs of famine.” This was no doubt due to the great exten¬ 
sion of irrigation since 1860. In 1859-60 the total irrigated area amounted 
to 175,660 acres, which rose to 320,426 acres in 1865. Of this large irrigated 
area, 36,754 acres were due to canals and the remainder to wells and tanks. 
Canal operations were then pushed on and snperseded wells to such an extent 
that in 1868-69 irrigation from canals extended to 82,378 acres, more than 
equalling that from wells, very many of which failed altogether. Between the 
first week in Angnst, 1868, and the first week of February, 1869, scarcely any 
rain fell with the exception of a few showers in September, which were insufii- 
cient to moisten the ground for ploughing. The kharif crops failed, and the 
rali crops were only grown in irrigated land. 

There seems to have been a large stock of grain in store, and prices never 
rose to the rates quoted elsewhere, though large exportations took place to the 
south and north. The common millets of the rain crops attained to a 
fictitious value, showing the total destruction of the hharif. In April, 
1869, par was worth more than wheat, and the rates tended upwards until 
after the rains of 1869 had insured a plentiful harvest. The residents of the 
district sufiered little distress, though the urban population must have been 
pinched, for several thousand acres were sown with carrots for food. Ho 
poorhouses were needed, and at the end of 1868, when prices were at their 
highest, there was no demand for employment. There seemed to have been 
as much difficulty in procuring labourers then as in ordinary years. The 
following table gives the prices ruling during the months of scarcity. As a 
general rule, when grain falls as low as eight sers for a rupee measures of relief 
should be taken in hand. These have more than once been successfully carried 
out in this district, and owing to the advancing canal irrigation there is no 
reason to fear that other* than the local resources will be called on at any time 
to aid in averting distress.^ 


1 For a detailed accoTiut of this famine see Colonel Baird Smith’s Report. s The best 
aummanes of the existing information on the famines in these provinces are Messrs. Girdlestone 
and Henveys reports. The prices given are those ruling during the last week of each month, 
as given in Mr. Henvey ’b report. 
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PAces duAng the season of scarcity. 


Month. 

^ Wheat, 

1 Barley, 

Bajra. 

1 Joar. 

1 Common 
) rice. 

Gram. 




Seers, ch. 

j 

Seers, ch 
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Seers, ch. 
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IS 

a 
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22 
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9 
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9 
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12 

12 
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15 
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10 
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15 
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11 
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12 

3 

16 

13 

10 

4 

15 
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3 
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There are no forests in the district, but isolated groves of trees of various 

, sorts are common. Those most usually found are 

Woods. 

the mango; jiman {Eugenia jambolana) ; khirni 
{Mimusops kauki); gMar {Ficus glomerata) ; date {Pk'je iw sylvestris); tamarind, 
( TamaAndus Indica); laJmra ( Cordidmgxa) ; mulberry ( Moms Indicd); maMa 
{Bassia lati/oUa) ; plantain, gnava, her {Zizyphus juju^ja) ; pomegranate, limes, 
and oranges. The principal timber trees are the kCkar (Acacia Ambha) ; 
shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo) ; nim {MeUa azadlrachta); pipal {Ficus religiosa) ; 
dhdk {Butea fmndosd)^ and siras {Albkzia lebhekf. The commonest and most 
useful tree is the hOcar; the wood is hard, tough and heavy, and is used for 
cylinders for wells, indigo boxes, hackery wheels, agricultural implements, and 
charcoal. The bark is used for tanning, and the wood was used as fuel on the 
railway until very recently. Shisham also is a highly value I timber. The sisu 
or shisham wood is of a dark colour, well grained and heavy, and is used for 
beams as well as for planks, and for furniture generally. Well-seasoned shi¬ 
sham is proof against white-ants and other insects ; mango wood is very light 
and brittle, but it is cheap and therefore much used for general purposes, as 
deal is in England. The dhdk wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells, 
and for little else except fuel. It burns, however, very quickly, and throws 
out comparatively little heat, and is not therefore good firewood, but is largely 
converted into charcoal. The tree affords gum, which is used in the manu¬ 
facture of indigo, &c.; red dye is obtained from the flower. The country has 
been much denuded of trees within the last five or six 3^ears for the great demand 
for fuel for the railroad, and even mango groves have been sold for fuel. 

1 Sec, furtlier, supplementary volume on tiie forest trees of these provinces. 
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AUliotigli this siibjec has, for several years, received the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and inducements have been held out to the landholders to plant trees, yet 
very little has hitherto been done in the matter ; and unless the Government 
itself takes up land in various localities and sets the example of planting trees, 
it is much to be feared that the timber supply in this district -will soon fall 
very far short of demand. 

A Deputy Inspector of Customs with a large staff is employed in the district 

for the prevention of the manufacture of illicit salt, and 

a small revenue is collected from licenses to manufac¬ 
ture saltpetre. In 1867-68 the revenue amounted to Rs. 1,832, in 1870-71 to 
Es. 3,462, whilst in 1871-72 it fell to only Rs. 453. The following account of 
salt and salt manufacture iu the district is, in substance, a note by the local 
Deputy Inspector, Mr. Ashton. The district contains salt (chloride of sodium), 
hhdri (sulphate of soda), and maiti ^'impure carbonate of soda), besides 
much land capable of producing saltpetre. The salt lands of the district lie 
for the most part close to the Jumna, but small saline patches are to be met 
with along the Kali Nadi, where the banks of the stream are low and possess 
the characteristics suitable to the efflorescence of the chloride. The salt lands 
near the Jumna comprise the kliddir or lowlying lands adjacent to that river 
in the western corner of the Dadri parganah, and form a portion of the saline 
tract in the Meerut and Bulandshahr districts, formerly known as the Ghazi- 
abad salt mahal.’’ They are bounded to the north-west by the Meerut district, 
to the north-east and north-west by the high land or b&ngar^ in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the hMdir lands ; to the west, south-west and south by the river Jumna, 
and to the south-east by the Dankaur kh&H tract. The first three boundaries 
are distinctly marked on the map, and the last may be delineated by tracing an 
imaginary line from the village of Garabpur on the edge of the high lands vid 
the villages of Surajpur, Garapur, and Bidauli to Kambakshpur on the river 
Jumna. 

The origin of these khadir lands appears to be capable of explanation; 

formerly it would seem that the Jumna ran a little to 
Formation of deposits. .t. i. j /»ct • * . 

tne eastward oi burajpur, i. e., contiguous to the present 
high lands, but having in the course of time ea^eu its way, as it were, fixr to 
the westward, left in retiring a sandy expanse only a little above the ordinary 
level of the stream. On this sandy waste clay and mould became gradually 
deposited by the annual river floods, and vegetation such as jhdo (tamarisk) and 
different grasses sprang up and annually added its quota of fertility to the soil 
and sand on which it grew, and thus in the course of time converted what was 
formerly an arid waste into the present fertile tract covered with populous 
villages and cultivated fields. It has been-observed that the upper stratum 
of the soils on this tract is composed of a sandy loam, the next of loam, clay 
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and sand intermixed, then clay and sand, and lastly piu’e saud. The area of 
this salt tract is roughly about 62,000 bighas, of which about 25,000 are under 
cultivation and about 10,000 bighas are salt lands, or, in the vernacular, kallar. 
The salt lands mentioned are only those lands which are rendered uneulturablo 
by the excessive quantities of chloride contained in the soil, and do not represent 
all the lands impregnated with salt, as in point of fact nearly every bfgha of the 
khddir lands contains more or less salt: nor do they show the extent of land capable 
of turning out salt if worked, as thousands of bighas which used formerly to 
yield salt have since the prohibition of the manufacture been reclaimed and now 
support rich crops, so that if the area of salt-producing lands was doubled there 
would be no exaggeration. 

The saline efflorescence can be easily distinguished. In some localities it 
Appearance of the saline appears like coarse white flour scattered over the 
ground, in others it assumes a brownish tint and forms 
a crust on the ground which feels crisp when walked upon, and in others, when 
all the moisture has been evaporated by the heat, the soil is of a bluish black 
colour and very hard. A description of grass known as kusa grows all over the 
tract, and its presence is a sure sign of the existence of the chloride or sulphate 
in the soil. The kusa grass seems adapted to saline soils, as it grows where 
all other grasses are completely burnt up and destroyed by the action of the 
salts in the soil when these latter are drawn to the surface by capillary attraction. 
In some localities, however, even kma succumbs and fs completely burned 
up when the quantity of salt in the soil is excessive. How comes the ques¬ 
tion—How and from whence comes the saline matter with which the khddir 
lands are impregnated ? Some have attributed the presence of the salts to 
the adjacency of the river Jurana, which is said to bring down saline parti¬ 
cles from towards its source, and then causes them to appear in efflores¬ 
cence on the lowlands along it- But if this were the case, it would be natural 
to suppose that one particular salt ’would be deposited all along the course 
of the river, which is not the case, as both chlt»rides and sulphates appear under 
the same circumstances in diflerent localities adjacent to each other. Added to 
this it will presently be seen that the Kali Hadi, which takes its rise in the 
Meerut district, throws up saline matter on its banks in precisely the same 
manner as the Jumna docs. 


It is very probable that the following is a correct explanation of the origin 
of the saline matter. It will be admitted that every stream flowing even through 
a flat country has an underground watershed through which the subsoil drain¬ 
age flows, and the Jumna, which in this respect is not singular, has all along its 


Theory of origin. 


course a stream of sub-soil drainage which is always flow¬ 
ing down its watershed and mingling with the waters of 


the river. This subsoil drainage to reach the river must pass through the khddir 
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lands where these exist, and as the last stratum of the soil of these is, as abore 
shown, a layer of pure sand, the drainage passes through a very efficient natural 
filter, leaving the saline particles it contained behind it, which are then 
drawn to the surface of the lowlands by capillary attraction and appear as 
saline efflorescence. The theory seems a reasonable one, always supposing 
that the soil through which the sub-soil drainage passes contains saline matters, 
and that is far from being improbable. Thus when the prevailing salt in the 
highlands is chloride of sodium, that salt will assuredly appear on the low¬ 
lands below them if the substratum ot sand exists to retain the saline particles 
and prevent their being carried into the river ; and the same reasoning applies 
to other salts. Forty-four villages, inhabited by about 17,000 people, exist in 
this salt tract, and on their lands 319 salt works, producing 413,300 maunds of 
sdt, formerly existed. The most productive village in the tract was that of 
Mub&rikpur, the annual outturn of which used to amount to 80,000 maunds. 
The greatest outturn of any one factory used to be 2,000 maunds, and the 
lowest outturn about 500 maunds. 

The process by which salt used to be manufactured was as follows When 
the erection of a factory had been determined upon, the 

Process of maaiifacture. .“-i ,, , 

first proceeding was to sink one or more wells on the 

site chosen. If the water in the wells proved to be saline, as was generally the 

case, the next step was to construct from three to four pukka solar evaporating 

pans called kydris. The pans were composed of kunkur obtained from the 

neighbouring highlands, the bed being made of kunkur well rammed down 

and the lining of kunkur lime, and they were in size about 40 X30 feet, with 

a depth of from ten to twelve inches. The number of pans to each work varied 

greatly, the most saline villages of course possessing the greatest number, and the 

least saline one, or perhaps two, to each factory. The pans were always constructed 

close to each other, each being on a lower level than the one immediately 

preceding it, so that any liquor poured into the first pan w^ould flow with ease 

from one pan to the other till it reached the last. The nest and last step 

in the construction of the factory was to construct the gandas or lixiviating 

troughs in which the saline earth was to be lixiviated. These were generally 

about 50 or 60 yards in length, about three feet in breadth, and one in depth, 

composed entirely of earth and clay, and were constructed on a level above the 

solar pans, so that the liquor from them might flow into these latter readily. 

The bottom of the filter was formed of clay beaten down till it was water-tight j 

brickbats and small stones were then strewn upon it, and on them straw or 

branches of tamarisk were evenly strewn. The filter was then complete. The saline 

earth and efflorescence was then collected from around the factory, filled into 

the filter, and the liquid pressed down with the feet, after which the saline water 

from the wells was suffered to flow in certain quantities into the filter, and 
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pereolatiiig througJi the saline earth and straw carried with it tlie majority of the 
saline matter in the earth through which it passed, and trickling down the bed 
of the filter which was constructed with a slight incline for the purpose, passed 
into the first and highest solar pan. 

When the first solar pan became filled with the ras or brine from the filters, 
a passage was opened and it passed into the next, in which it was allowed to 
remain till a certain quantity had evaporated, when it was allowed to flow into 
the third, and so on till the last pan w'as reached, in which precipitation of the 
salt took place; and when it w'as observed that the crystals of salt were beginn¬ 
ing to form, dry branches of jhdo and jatcdsa were thrown into the pan, and 
to them the largest smd best crystals adhered, a large quantity also falling to 
the bottom of the pan. When it was noticed that all the salt in the liquor had' 
precipitated, and before the inferior and better salts began to drop, the jhdo and 
jaicisa branches were taken out and relieved of their load by a g?nt!e shaking, 
and the salt at the bottom of the pan was scraped up and taken out and thrown 
away, then fresh liquor was let in, and a similar precipitation of salt took place. 
The salt when extracted from the solar pans used to be pitted for a few days to 
allow the mother liquor remaining in it to drain oi? and the more soluble and 
bitter salts that it might contain to deliquesce, after which it was ready for sale. 

The salt produced on this tract is said to have been of very good quality, the 

Quality of the eait. inferior description 

like Balambha salt It used to sell at about half a 
rupee for 20 sera for the superior descriptions, and about five annas three 
pie for the inferior and bitter sorts. The salt factories are said to have 
worked from time immemorial up to the year 1843 A.D., when Act 
XIV. of 1843 having been passed, the manufactnre was entirely qirobibited. 
Patches of saline lands are also to be met with on the banks of the K&li Nadi, 
where any khddir or lowlands, with a substratum of sand to act as a filter, exist. 
In fact all along the K41i saline matter in more or less quantity can be met 
with, hut the most saline patches exist in the viciniiy of the villages of Bara 
and Bhatwdra in the southern comer of the Baran parganah, and the viIJa<j’e 
of Pacbgdon, a little lower down. The lowlands of the n«ir the city of 
Bulandshahr contain salt in small quantities which appears in effioreseence 
during the hot weather. No salt has ever been manufactured from the sgllna 
patches on the banks of the K&li Nadi, as the salt does not abound in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the work, especially when such a salt tract exists as the 
Gh4ziabad salt mahals. 

Near certain villages of the Khdrja parganah and near the canal saline 

^ , earth has been observed here and there, and analvses 

Other salme tracts. i, 

of samples showed that 7 to 5 per cent, of salt existed 
in the soil; but owing to the locality being low it was doubtful whether 
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the presence of the canal was theycanse of the appearance of the chloride. 
Sulphate of soda (khdri) is found in two localities near the village of Dankaur 
and elsewhere in the Dankaur parganah. The khdpi tract of Dankaur 
comprised all the kliddir lands lying above the banks of the Jumna 
from the villages of Surajpur, Grujarpur, Bidauli, and Eambakshpur in the 
Dadri parganah, down to a point about six or seven miles below Dankaur, 
where the highlands trend towards and join the river. Nearly every bigha of 
the tract is impregnated with sulphate intermixed with a more or less quantity 
of common salt, which is always met with in company with the sulphate. Only 
one portion of the tract however has been worked, viz,^ immediately below 
Dankaur, within a circle of about five miles including the villages of Salarpur, 
Jaganpur, &c. The remaining portions of the tract have never been w^’orked, 
with the exception of one or two factories near Kasna, as, owing to the cheap¬ 
ness of klidri^ it could not be done at a profit. The manilhicture of khdH has 
been prohibted by the Customs Department, owing to the large percentage of 
salt contained in the khdri earth and the consequent danger to the well-being of 
the salt revenue. 

The origin of these khdri lands appears to be exactly the same as that of the 

, , salt tract immediatelv above them, and the strata of the 

Origin of AAifri lands. . , r ^ ,, 

soils are precisely similar. Consequently, the theory 

above advanced with regard to the presence of salt in the salt tract holds good with 
reference to the khdri in the khdri tract, with this difference, that sulphates, in¬ 
stead of chlorides, abound in the highlands above the khdri tract. During the year 
1870, since wiiich time the manufacture has ceased, there existed near the village 
of Dankaur about 95 khdri works, yielding an outturn of about 45,000 maunds 
of sulphate of soda, which used to sell at about one and a half maunds per rupee. 
The process of manufacture was very similar to that which obtains in salt¬ 
making, the filters and wells being similar, and the kr/diis or solar evaporation pans 
were much the same, with this difference, that no pains were taken to construct 
them on different levels. The practice was to allow the brine from the filters 
to flow into the pans till these latter were full, then to allow evaporation to take 
place, and then fill in more brine and so on till the pans were filled to the brim 
with a highly concentrated brine, and the salts in the liquor were then allowed to 
precipitate. The sulphates always fall first to the bottom of the pan and form 
a layer of a sort of dirty paste composed of minute particles of khdrL When 
the sulphate has all deposited the chloride precipitates on it, and when all the 
remaining liquor has evaporated, both sulphate and chloride are scraped up in 
admixture, and the khdri is ready for sale. The Jewar khdri tract comprises all 
the khddir lands on the Jumna near Jewar. The origin of the lands and the 
causes of the presence of the chloride are precisely similar to those of the Dan¬ 
kaur khdri tract. The process of manxifacture was also exactly the same, and 
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the works were 85 in number in 1870, and produced about 43,000 maunds of 
khdri. The works lie in a long line from Rampur near the river down tid 
Jewar and Crop41ganj to the boundary of the Aligarh district, comprising a line 
about five miles in length. 

Khdri is of two kinds —bhegusa or red kkdn and safedi or white khan; the 

. former is an inferior kind and does not contain much 
Kinds of 1ih4ru , . _ . i i i t ^ -i , 

salt in admixture, and the latter is considered the best, 

and contains sometimes as much as 60 and 70 per cent, of salt. Dankanr is 
capable of producing both descriptions, and Jewar only produces white hhctn^ 
with sometimes 75 per cent, of salt in it. Khdri is used in curing skins, tan¬ 
ning hides, and adulterating western salts. In curing skins, from one and 
a half to two and a half sers, and in tanning hides about the same quantity, of 
khdri is used for each skin, and the white khdn^ containing a large percentage 
of salt, is preferred. In adulterating salt with khdri the practice is to mis about 
a raaund of khdri with about ten maunds of salt; and when khdri was manufac¬ 
tured in the district, it is believed that some thousands of maunds of it used 
annually to be mixed up in despatches of western salt going into Eohilkhand. 

(or carbonate of soda) lands are to be met with in the Bulandshahr district, 
but the substance is not manufactured in any quantity, all the carbonate used 
being imported from the lower Duab. Patches of sajji efflorescence are to be 
met with near Khiiqa and to the south-*wesfc of that town near the village of 
Amiya. There is also a patch of it near Surajpur, between that village and 
the village of Garabpur, and a few patches have been observed near Dankanr, 
Pahdsu, and to the north-west of Jahangirabad:—^all along the Ganges Canal 
and its rdjbahas patches are to be seen, where under the name of reh and 
4$ar it is spreading and rendering the lands on which it effloresces perfectly 
unculturable and barren. Sajji efflorescence can be easily distinguished, as it 
is white and effloresces to the depth of an inch or an inch and a half, and feels 
like sand under the feet. A pinch of the white powder placed on the tongue 
will be an infalliable test, as it will seem for the moment to cut it. The iajji 
lands of this district are only used when kdnch or native glass is made. The 
efflorescence is gathered up into heaps, and the crust that forms on these is 
collected; when a sufficient quantity of this crust has been obtained, it is mixed 
w’ith a small quantity of saltpetre and is then placed in a dome-shaped furnace 
and subjected to tremendous hea^ till the kdnch forms at the bottom; the 
Much is then taken out and re-melted by bottle-makers and others when required. 

Saltpetre is to be found in almost every village of the district in more or 
less quantities, and the villages capable of being worked 
saltpetre, substance must be some hundreds in number* 

The present state of the saltpetre trade, with its low prices and depressed condi¬ 
tion, allows only 95 factories producing crude saltpetre and two refineries in 


Saltpetre, 
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this district. Most of the crude works are situated in the Khurja and Pahasu 
parganahs, the rest being scattered all over the district. The salts consumed in 
the district are Sambhar^ Lahori, and Sultanpuri, and at rare intervals a little 
Balambha and Didwana are imported. The importations cannot be ascertained, 
as no trader will give any clue to the extent of his business, but four sers per 
head of the population of all kinds of salt will give a very fair approximate 
estimate. Sambhar, Balambha, Sultanpuri, and Didw4na are imported from 
the great entrepdt of Dehli, and Lahori comes from the frontier by rail. 

Knnkur appears under three forms. First, small rounded drops, from the 
K kur ^ ^ ^ bullet, in a matrix of clay and 

sand often of great depth, but seldom separated into 
distinct homogeneous strata. Secondly, in distinct strata of larger masses from 
the size of a small potato to that of a man’s foot, with a matrix of clay or 
of clay and sand mixed. In such cases the day and sand strata are generally 
distinct. Thirdly, in what is improperly termed stratified kunkur (almost all 
kunkur occuring in strata). In this form it presents extensive fields, from one 
to five feet in thickness, generally very rugged and porous, but occasionally 
separable into compact masses of a hundred solid feet or more. On consider¬ 
ing the shapes of the granulated masses, they will be found to resemble the 
figures assumed by molten lead when plunged into water. The substance 
appears to be generally clay and carbonate of lime, the latter falling away freely 
under the action of the furnace, and leaving the clay in the form of a hardened 
mass more or less vitrified. The formation of kunkur appears to be effected by 
the infiltration of rain-water impregnated with lime through a bed of clay, or to 
be, in fact, tufa deposited in clay or a sponge of clay saturated with carbonate of 
lime. 

The only building stone ihat is much used in the district is block kunkur, 

which is found at Farhadpur, Jhont, Shahpur, Madan- 
Building materials. Stone. r ii.- t t j a t , 

pur, liodm, Jarauli, and Akbarpur in this district. 

The cost at the mouth of the pit is about Re. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic feet. Lime 

costs Rs. 9 per 100 maunds. Inferior bricks are manufactured at all the 

large towns. Bricks measuring 10 X 5 X 2^ to three inches cost Rs. 6-8-0 

^ ^ per 1,000, and those measuring 10 X 5 X1^ inches 

about Rs. 5 per 1,000 ; firewood costs Rs. 22 per 100 

maunds. Wood for building purposes is scarce in the district. Sal beams 

from 30 to 40 feet in length and one to two feet in 

W oocl. ^ 

thickness cost Rs. 2 per cubic foot in Sikandarabad. 
Skkham is used for doors and ftimitur~e principally, and costs Re. 1-12-0 per 
cubic foot, nim 12 annas, and jdman 14 annas. Mango wood is used for planks 
and doors, and costs from 10 to 18 annas; jhigan 12 annas \ ham 13 annas ; 
parAai 14 annas, and haHl four or five annas per cubic foot. Thatching 


Building materials. Stone. 
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grass sells at 280 bundles for a rupee ; hhdhar string at 24 sers per rupee, and 
mifej string at 17^ sers. Kunkur for metalling roads is found all over the 
Knnkur district; the cost at the mouth of the pit is twenty annas 

per 100 cubic feet, or Rs. 12-8-0 per 1,000 ; when the 
length of -lead is within four miles, the carriage costs Rs. 6-4-0 per mile for 
1,0(X) cubic feet, beyond that distance Rs. 5 per mile. Consolidating costs one 
rupee per 100 cubic feet. 


Past II. 

Inhabitaitts of thjs DrsTKicr. 

The enumeration of 1847 gives tbe total population at 699,093 souls, dis-» 
Fopalation. Census, tributed as follows;—Of Hindus, agriculturists 309,237, 
non-agriculturists 261,614. Musalmans and others not 
Hindus, agriculturists 43,761, non-agriculturists 84,481, which shows 
a very large proportion of non-agriculturists (346,095) to those employed in 
cultivating the soil (352,998), and this was the case in reality, for besides those 
dependant upon daily and monthly wages, numbers of both the Hindu and 
Mnsalmdn families were in service abroad, leaving their families and relatives 
independent of labour at home who in no small degree swelled the number of non¬ 
agriculturists recorded- At this time there were 1,612 villages in the district^ 
of which 1,456 were inhabited, and of these 1,343 had a population under 1,000, 
104 had a population between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining nine were 
Sayana, 5,744; Andpshahr, 8,947; Jahfingirabad, 9,369; Shikarpur, 9,838;Dibai, 
7,837; Jewar, 5,835; Baran, 12,049; Khurja, 18,653, and Sikandarabad, 14,843- 
33ie total population gave 376 to the square mile- 

The census of 1853 was the first regular census. It gives for Bulandshalir 
C f 1855 ^ population of 778,342 souls, or 427 inhabitants 

to the square mile. The general result of this enumera¬ 
tion is shown in the following table, which gives the sex, religion, and occupation 
of the inhabitants of the district taken as a whole :— 


MUSAI^m/nS Am) OTHERS, 
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In comparing these with the figures above given for 1848, it must be remem¬ 
bered that in the interval thiriy-five villages were transferred to Dehli from par- 
gan^ Dadri and one to Aligarh, causing a net decrease in area of 20,186 acres. 
The’number of villages was also reduced to 1,576, of which 98 were uninhabited. 
Of the inhabited villages (1,478), 1,346 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 121 had 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and those above 5,000 were as in 1848, with the addi¬ 
tion of Dankaur (5,203) and Aurangabad (5,463). 

The census of 1865 returns the total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 

^ ^t 800,431 souls, or 419 to the square mile. The same 

Census of 1865. , . . . . 

broad division into agriculturists and those professing 
other callings was adopted in 1865, and may be briefly shown in the following 
table :— 


Beligion. 

Aobioulturaiu 

Non-agwcultukai.. 

> A 

g 

3 

Males, 

Females, 


1 Males, 

Females, . 

! 

3 

i 

'3 

•tj 


no 

no 

s 

o 

no 

4a 

1 

< 

no 

O 

PQ : 

no 

4a 

u 

s 

SlIU^us «»■ 
A1tisalm5.us 
^nd others 

Total ••• 

116,367 

16,560 

73,806 

9,796 

100,037 

16,160 

65,174* 

6,723 

346,373 

50,228 

98,599 

30,566 

60,018 

19,063 

97,176 

32,019 

49,806 
1 17,604 

305,698 

99,232 

650,971 

149,460 

13fi,907 

1 

63,600 

115,197 

63,8S7 

395,601 

129,165 

79,071 

129,194 

67,410 

404,830 

800,431 


Below this, for convenience of comparison, I give the same statistics taken 


from the census returns of 1872 :— 


Beligion. 

Landowners, 

Agriculturists, 

Non-agricuUuris is. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

'rt 

Female. 

O 

1 

6 

*3 

a 

o 

1 

Female. 

HindiiB . 

Musalm6us ... 

Christiana 

Total ... 

8,542 

3,169 

7.078 

3,960 

1 

211,838 

23,558 

4 

1 

181,041 

21,853 

183,678 

62,949 

44 

168,525 

61,111 

43 

403,958 

89,676 

48 

356,644 

86,224 

43 

11,711 

10,338 

235,400 

202,894 

246,671 

229,679 

i 

493,682 

412,911 


In 1865 there were 1,592 villages, of which 559 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants, 576 had between 200 and 500, 316 had between 500 and 1,000, 89 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 42 between 2,000 and 3,000, and’ ten above 5,000, 

- eontJflinng all those mentioned in 1848, with the addition of Gal4othi. Dankaur, 
and Aurangabad^ mentioned as having more than 5,000 inhabitants in 1853, have 
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Census of 1872* 


gone below that ntimber in 1865. Altogether the figures show no great move 
towards urban life, and very little change of any importance) in the relative 
position of any of the great classes of inhabitants. 

The census of 1872 must next be referred to as giving the most complete 
enumeration of the people that has hitherto been 
attempted. The returns show a total population of 
936,593 souls, or 490 to the square mile. Of these 760,602 were Hindus, 
175,900 were Musalm4ns, and 91 were Christians, and others neither Mosahndn 
nor Hindu. There were 1,566 villages in the district in 1872, ^ving 0*8 
villages to eadh square mile and an average of 598 
inhabitants to each village. There were 388 villages 
having less than 200 inhabitants, 617 with from 200 to 500, 369 with from 
500 to 1,000,138 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 30 having from 2,000 to 3,000, 
12 with from 3,000 to 5,000, and twelve towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
These last comprise the same towns as mentioned in 1865 with the addition of 
Jhajar and Dankaur. In giving the parganah details it is as wdd to compare 
the statistics of the four enumerations together. They are given in the follow¬ 

ing table, in which Musalmans, except in 1872, include Christians and others 
not Hindu:— 


Density. 


ParganalL. 

1847-48. 

1853. 

1865. 

' 1S7S. 

■ 

Hindu. 

f J 

1 

Si 


1 

Hindu. 

a 

1 

1 

1 

M 

s 

a 

1 

Agauta, 


83,452 

12,172 

37,176 

13,758 

38,842 

14,670 

45,420 

16,734 

Baran, 


43,881 


48,440 

24,249 

52,725 

26,062 

60,822 

29,395 

Sbifearpur, 


26,465 

6,658 

29,168 

8,049 

27,638 

7,684 

34,697 

7,826 

Sayan a, 

... 

45,875 

7,886 

49,761 

8,406 

63,742 

8,604 

69,088 

10,358 

Abar, 

... 

31,532 

8,856 

34,684 

9,572 

40,120 

10,154 

49,248 

11,800 

Antipshalir, 


50,402 


56,247 

11.199 

63^356 

11,165 

56,993 

12,580 

Diba4 


50,034 

8.583 

67.653 

9,353 

63,684 

8,459 

72,247 

10,813 

Khfirja, 


61,270 

13,383 

72,220 

16,438 

73,112 

17,666 

86>06 

21^15 

Pabasu, 


34,310 

5,333 

38,732 

6,114 

40,026 

7,863 

! 48,590 

8,046 

Jewar, 


30,000 

mmm 

34,350 

4,346 

42,996 

6»384 

I 49^74 


SilcItBidaziUKadf 


S4,785 

11,486 

61,718 

13,777 

62,291 

13^ 

74,^ 

17,314 

Dankaur, 


33,808 

7,192 

38,707 

8,548 

39,126 


47|105 

10,046 

D^ri, 

• a* 

fi7,435 

9,114 

55,698 

9,156 

6^13 

%486 

75,667 

12,531 

Babapttm, 


8^512 

1,495 

10,262 

. 1,671 

M. 

1 

Mf 


Total, 

««« 

670,851 

128,242 

633,696 

1144,646 

1650,973 

149,460 

760,602 

175,900 


To ibe total number of inhabitants in 1865 must be added 411 HindAs auli 
105 Musalmins in military or railway ^ploy. The number Hjbdumaies ia 
1872 was 403,958, or 53*1 of theentire Hindu population; Hindufemales number 
356,644, or 46*9 pmr cent. Musaimin males number 89,676, or 5fr9 per cent, 
ef the mfee MMdkam popeulatioii, their females were 86^224, or 49:1 
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per cent. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 77*8, and of 
Musaltn&ns is 22 * 2 , or two Musalmans to every ^even Hindus. The percentage 
of naales on the total population is 52*7^ -and of females 47-3, while the divi¬ 
sional percentage is 54*0 and 46*0 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 
Infirmities ^ amongst the total population of the 

district there were 84 insane persons (24 females), or 
0*8 per 10,000 of the population 5 41 idiots (14 males), or 0*4 per 10,000 of 
the inhabitants of every creed and sex ; 151 were deaf and dumb (43 females), 
or 1*6 per 10,000; 2,637 were blind (1,266 female^), or 28*2 per 10,000 of the 
population; and there were 376 lepers (47 females), or four in every 10,000. 
The blindness is due in a great measure to inoculation in small-pox cases, a 
practice which can hardly ever be thoroughly eradicated. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
following table gives the numbers of Hindus and 
Musalmans according to sex at different ages, with the 
percentage on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring 
to the total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex 
distinction:— 



The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total population 
is 5*7 ; of Hindu females4*3 ; of Musalmau males 5*8, and of Mnsalman females 
4*4. Taking the ages between 10 and 20, the proportion of Hindu males to the 
total population is 21*5; of Hindu females 19*4; of Musalmdn males 20*7, and 
of Musahnan females 19*4. Taking the quinquennial terms of age up to 15, 
0 t 9 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportion of both sexes to the tot^ 
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popiilation is 20, 12*3, and 9*3 per cent, respective!j; wMlst taking the females 
onij, the percentages are 20*5,11*7, and 8*1, in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. In England the 
proportions for both sexes for these periods is 13*4,11*6, and 10*4 per cent., and 
for females 13*0, 11*3, and 10*1. Here we see a smaller proportion in the two 
first periods and an increase in the third period in England; the falling off in 
Bnlandshahr occurring amongst the female population. The male population. 
for the third period is 10*4 in Bnlandshahr and 10*8 in England. This would 
lead to the suspicion that a portion of the female population arriving at the 
marriageable age has escaped the enumerators, for beyond 15 the proportions 
previously established begin again to appear. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 760,602 souls, amongst the 
^ four great classes, we have Brahmans numbering 93,932, 

of whom 46,709 are females; Rajputs 755033, of whom 
34,049 are females; Baniyas 44,966 (21,199 females), and the great mass of the 
population included in the the other castes” of the census returns gives 286,384 
males and 254,687 females. The Brahmans principally belong to the great 
Gaur division, which here numbers 81,461 souls. The head-quarters iu this 
district is pargauah Shikdrpur, where Lachhman Singh, the leading man of this 
community, holds 23 villages. The Gaurs ascribe their origin to the kingdom 
of that name in Bengal, hut more probably the name refers to north-eastern 
Oudh; they hold shares in 81 villages in this district The Bh&ts number 621 
souls and zte divided into three classes; the Brahma Bh&ts, or reciters of the 
sacred hyms; the J&gas, who are pedigree-keepers; and the Charans, who act as 
guards. They hold Zaiupur in parganah Agaufca free of revenue, besides fonr 
villages in other par^nahs. The Kagars (266) or Gujrati Brahmans were in 
possession of portions of Ahdr previous to the Musalm&n invason, whence they 
were driven by the Badgiijars and Patb&ns, Some of them became converts to 
Isldm, and up to 1857 the Musalman branch possessed 8 villages; some then 
became rebels, and their estates, consisting of four entire villages and the gmater 
part of the village of Ah&r, were confiscated. The Hindu Nagars now hold 2 
villages, and their Mnsalm6n clansmen hold 3|. Gautam Brahmans (415) came 
from Bohilkhand 2(X) years ago, and hold four villages in parganah SHkarpur. 
The Bahtis or Bohras (278) came from Pali in MArw&r and devote themselves to 
money-lending. Ttey are niek-named kai^dn, from continually using the word 
why, ^wherefore,’) and aikhdrya^ from taking inter^t every eighth day. 
San&dhs (5,613), supposed to be a branch of the Kanaujiya, are found in large 
numbers in Eamghat and Belaun. There are a few Ohaubes (212), one family 
of whom is known as miiha (sweet) and another as harwa (bitter). Altogether 
the Brahmans held 70 entire villages in this district at settlement besides frac¬ 
tional shares in others. The principal subdiviaions not already named are the 
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Ach&raj (238) ; B&asiwala (30) ; Ohaurasiya (392); Dasa (99) ; Gujr&ti (445); 
Jotishi (274); Kananjiya (452); Marwari(13); Upadhiya (856); Pathak 
(3§0) ; Sarsidtiya (706); Sarwariya (35) ;Tiw'ari (28); unspecified (6,118). 

The Rajputs form the most important element amongst the land-owning and 
Rajputs cultivating classes, and amongst the Rajputs the Bad- 

gujars, who numbered 13,116 souls in 1872. The L41- 
khdni family‘are Musalm&n Badgujars, amongst whom the Pah4su family held 
31 villages at the recent settlement, the Cbhatari family held 33, the Danpnr 
family 22, the Dharmpnr branch 28, and the Pindrdwal branch 24. A fur¬ 
ther account of these families is given subsequently. Other Badgujars held 99 
villages in Bulandshahr in 1866, giving a total of 237 villages in the hands of 
this tribe, or nearly one-seventh of the total area.^ Their possessions are chiefly 
scattered over parganahs Baran, Shikdrpur, Dib4i, Pahisu, and Khiiga. They 
settled here about seven to nine hundred years ago under Partab Singh, driving 
out the Meos and Dors. Tod says ® the Badgujars emigrated from Rajor in 
Maeheri, one of the principal divisions of Dhnnd jr, to this district. They give 
the same account of themselves, and trace their descent from Lava, the elder 
soil of Rama, like the Gahlots. They are of the solar race; and were driven 
from their former seats by the Kachhwahas. Prom Part4b Singh’s son, Jatu, 
the Badgujars of Rohilkhand are derived, and of these we have an early notice 
in the Rdthor genealogies, which makes Bharat, the eleventh grandson of 
Nayan P^I, conquer Keneksir under the northern hills from Eudrasen of the 
Badgujar tribe.” Nayan Pal is supposed to have lived in the fifth century, 
and this would perhaps give an extravagant antiquity to the settlement of the 
Badgtijars at present existing in the Du&b, This much may, however, be 
advanced, that their colonies came here long anterior to the Musalmaninvasion. 
Almost all the Badgujars of the district, whether Hindus or Musalmans, are 
divided into five families: Lalkhani, Ahmadkhani, Bikramkhdni, Kamdlkhani, 
and Edimdni. The Mnsalmdn appellations were adopted during the reign of 
Jah4ngir. With the exception of some of the L41kh4m, they all continue their 
Hindu customs. They paint on their doors at weddings, and pay reverence to 
a figure representing the Kaharin who gave the first footing in the district to 
their ancestor Partdb Singh. They do not kill kine,nor do they marry into their 
own and they generally give two names—a Hindu and Muhammadan one 

to their diildren. Many of them retain the Hindu honorific prefix of Thakur. 

The Bais (4,706) call themselves true Tilokchandi ^ Bats, and say that they 

^ ^ came from Dundiakhera in Oudh in the twelfth cen- 

Rais and otners. , i a * 

tury. They held shares in 18 villages, chiefly in Dibai, 

at the recent settlement. The Bhil Rajputs (3,155), also called Bh41a Sult&n, 

^ Excliiaive of acqmsitions subsequent to the year of measurement. * Reprint I, 106. 

* Bee Mr, W. 0. Bennett's note on the Bais of the Bai Bareli district, Oudh Set. Bee., 


Bals and others. 
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occur chieflj in parganah Dibai, but hold 761 villages in the Khurja parganah, 
of which B2i villages belong to the heads of the ffindu branch and 44 to the Mnsal- 
mkn Bhils. With the permission of Sultan Ghaias-ud-din Taghlifc they entered 
this district. Sisodiya Gahlots (3,851) hold shares in 25 villages in the north¬ 
west comer of the district, and came here with Khuman Rao, alias Qobind Rao, 
son of the Eaja of Chitor in Pirithirdj’s time. The PanwArs (1,372) in early 
times held considerable possessions in the district and were contemporaries of 
the Meos and Dors in Dibai; they now hold but 4 villages, whilst a spurious 
branch, called Khidmatias, hold 4 villages in parganah Baran, Chhonkar 
Rajputs of the Jadon clan took possession of Jewar under their leader Ahardeo 
or Deop&l, and expelled the Mewatis of that parganah; they now have shares 
in 30 villages, chiefly in Jewar. Gaurwas (1,643) formerly held Mal&garh, 
then known as Rathora, which was purchased from them by Hakdad Khan, 
Amil of Baran, the grandfather of the notorious rebel Walidad Khan. They 
also at one time owned a great part of the Ahar and Sikandarabad pargauahs, 
from which they were ousted by the Pathans. Jaiswars (2,961) hold in 40 
villages, of which about one-half are in Jewar. Jadons (11,769) have 20 vil¬ 
lages in Khiiija and Jewar, and Bargalas (3,995) hold 32 villages in this district 
and 20 more on the west bank of the Jumna. The Ohauhdus (9,910) of the 
royal stock of Dehli possess shares in 45 villages in different parganahs. In 
Agauta they formerly held 32 villages known as the Chauhdnon-he'-batisa^ but 
of these they now retain only two entire villages, with shares in thirteen others^ 
Omitting the Bh4I and Badgfrjar tribes, Rajputs held at the recent settiement 
altogether 151 entire villages besides numerous shares. The Dors (248), 
descendants of the former rulers of the district, are now of little account. They 
are found in Moradabad, Banda, Sagar, and Aligarh. Tod says tiiat, though 
occupying a place amongst the thirty-six royal races in all the genealogi^, 
time has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of the tribe.” Aligarh 
still shows 86 and Meerut 107 members of the clan. 

The Rajput clans not separately noticed and occurring in this district are the 
Bhadauriya (230), Bdchhal (1,125), Baghel(125), Bhatti (1,031), Baniphsur (7), 
]Baskhar(87), Baisw&r(8),0handel (3,674>, DhSkara(306), Dhaogar (57), Durg- 
bansi (106), Gaharwar{103), Gola (59), Janghara (3,755), Jaroliya (2,568), 
Juti&na (112), Jcgit (349), Katehiriya (75), Kaehhwiha (710), Kachhaura(20), 
Iiathor(204)3 Mandwal (3§),Mashair (105), MaharwAr (79), Mathuriya(266), 
Mori (299), Methal (23), Niraul (217), Pondir (183), Porach (36), Rather (435), 
EAwat (183), Riwari (86), Rajoriya (14), Sikharwar (84), Surajbansi (172), 
Solaukhi (653), Sarwal (58), Sengar (27), Tomar (807), and unspecified (221). 

The Baniyas chiefly belong to the great Agarwal class, who number 26,383 
in this district- BaranwAls, called after Baran or 
Baniyas. Bulaudshahr, strange to say, are only set down at 110* 
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Next to the Agarwdls come the Chausaini (7,575), D&a (4,559), Bfirahsaini 
(1,839), Saraugi (863), Rastogi (839), Dhami (791), Jaiswdr (482), Dhiisar 
(297), Mahesri (227), Gurdkhu (162), and Bohra (159) divisions. The remain¬ 
der, including the Bhaljapuri, Dewari, Gaharw41, Jaini, Khandelwal, Kasar- 
w&ni, Lohiya, M&hur, Mithal, and Santgi subdivisions, have less than 100 
members each. Baniyas hold 36 villages in the district, nearly all of which have 
been acquired under the British rule* 

The majority of the inhabitants of Bolandshahr, as in every district in these 

Other castes provinces, comrpises a number of castes who have no 

pretensions to rank either as Kshatris or Brahmans 


or among the trading community. The following list gives the castes comprised 


under this head according to the census of 1872 




Agate!, 

... 

466 

Hajjam, 

wmm 

15,377 

Bfeo, 


1,328 



S70 

Jac, 


56,453 

Mochi, 


186 

Alieiiya, 

... 

2,073 

Jotsbi, 


1,037 

Najtimi, 


46 

Ahir, 


13,921 

Juliba, 

#•» 

142 

Nat, 


621 

Banj^ra„ 

... 

354 

Kacbhi, 


2,017 

Nunera, 


356 

Bansiwab 

*.« 

12 

Babir, 

••• 

19,418 

Orb, 


6,583 

Bathai, 

ta. 

8,800 

Kalal, 

8«i 

2,078 

Parakba, 


54 

Bin, 

• a. 

164 

JB^njar, 

9«f 

403 

Pisi, 

• •• 

82 

Bhaddti, 

all. 

188 

Kayatb, 


4,006 

Patwa, 

«f4 

24 

Bbaibbioja, 

• a. 

1,187 

Khagi, 


223 

Biwari, 


69 

Bbit, 


1,815 

Ebakrob, 


29,601 

Saisi, 


29 

Bbosia, 

... 

365 

Ebas, 


31 

Sikalgar, 


3 

Bobra, 

a*. 

735 

Khatik, 


16,588 

Sboragar, 


40 

Bisiti, 

at. 

25 

Ebatri, 


1,227 

Sonir, 


4,493 

Cbamir, 


146,129 

Eori, 


228 

Taga, 


6,766 

Ohbipi, 

««. 

1,514 

Eoli, 


17,618 

Tamoli, 

• •• 

306 

Cbatihaiii 

ta. 

2,605 

Bumbar, 


13,378 

Teli, 


881 

Dabgar, 

a.a 

54 

Eurxni, 


456 

Balrigi, 

• •• 

2,215 

Barzi, 

... 

2,786 

XiOdba^ 


51,613 

Bramhacbari, 

4»t 

1 

Dbinak, 


158 

Lobir, 

• *« 

1,719 

Fakir, 

»«• 

83 

Dhobi, 


6,491 

Mituuir, 

••• 

918 

Goshain, 


4,408 

Dbiina, 

a.a 

3,689 

MiU, 


11,255 

Jogi, 


6,777 

Gadaria, 

1*. 

13,400 

Mailib, 


2,304 

Sadb, 

• t« 

24 

Gbosi, 

... 

214 

Manibir, 


114 

Marwari, 


64 

G^ar, 

tat 

48,786 

Mina Meo, 


135 

Mina, 

••• 

3,376 

Habdra, 

..a 

5 

Mirdaba, 

— 

179 

Purbiya, 

.a. 

242 

He Tagas 

here. 

as in Meerut, comprise an important element 

of the 

o 

1 


lation. They hold 23 villages, and are possibly degenerate Brahmans, as noted 


by Tieffenthaler in the last century. This writer also combats the notion of the 
J^ts being connected with the ancient (Jetge, a subject noticed under the Mee¬ 
rut district. The Jat Raja of Kuchchesar holds 102 villages, whilst Raja Grur- 
sah&i, also a J4t, has 14 villages, and other Jat landholders possess 69. The L4Ia 
Babd’s estate comprises 54 villages in this district; another K4yath landholder 
is Lachhman Sardp of Sikandarabad, who holds 28 villages, whilst other mem¬ 
bers of the same tribe possess 22 villages. The (rujars, too, are numerous, holding 
91 entire villages. Those belonging to the Bhatti and N4gari clans occupy the 
kMdir of the Dankaur parganah, and have as bad a reputation as their brethren 
in the south-west of the Meerut district: they are also numerous in Dddri. 
Ahirs hold four Tillages in D^dri, thirteen in Sikandarabad, and three in other 
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Cliristians. 


psrganahs, Aliars hold twelve villages and Hindus of various castes hold 
ftighteen more, Hinla Meos anl Dors, no^v Ian Hess, once owned the greater 
portion of this district and the south of Mt3erat. The former bear a very bad 
reputation as thieves and dakaits, and carry on their depredations from the 
J)aab tbroughout Eajputana and the U'ortb'Western Panjab. 

The MusalnAn population at the recent census showed 20,318 Shaikhs, 6,198 
Sayyids, 2,611 Mughals, 12,491 Pathdns, 1,329 MewA- 
tis; the large number of 7,811 Musaiman Eajputs and 
the descent of 125,142 is unspecific. Amongst the Pathans are included 
Bilucbes and Afghdiis, of whom there are several considerable colonies. The 
Sayyids held altogether 75 villages in 1866, amongst which the Khanpur family 
possessed 18 and the Aurangabad family 32. The Biluches of Ohanderu hold 
16 villages and the Jbajhar family possess ten, while three others are held by in-, 
dependent branches of the same race. The Pathans of Jahdngirabad have 12 
villages, those of Malakpur hold 25, and other Pathans have 48 villages. Musal- 
ngian Mewdtis possess four villages, and Shaikhs, Mughals, and others hold 24. 

The Christian inhabitants, though few in number, possess a large share of, 
the district. The Skinner estate of Bilaspur com¬ 
prises 63 villages, and some further account of the . 
family is given hereafter. 

The distribution of the population into the two great divisions of agricuU 

^ . turists and those following occupations uncoaneeted 

Occupations. . ^ ^ l 

with the cultivation of the soil has been sufficiently 

noticed in the preceding pages. The agriculturists as a body will be described 
Jusreafter, and here we have chiefly to speak of the subdivisions of the non- 
agricultural classes. The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the, 
census of 1872, into six great classes, each of which had several subdivisions, 
and included all the male adults engaged in the occupations it represents. The 
first or professional class embraces all Government servants, soldiers and per¬ 
sons following the learned professions, literature, the arts and sciences, and 
numbered 3,748 male adults (not less than fifteen years of age), amongst whom 
areinoluded 1,176 purohUs or family priests, 1,368 pandits, 195 baids or physi¬ 
cians, 412 singers, &c. Tjhie second dass numbered 35,381 members, and 
comprised all males engaged in domestic service as cooks, washermen, sweep¬ 
ers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class represents commerce and 
numbered 19,568, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep pr lend 
money and goods of various kinds as money-lenders (1,213), shop-keepers 
(14,734), bankers (755), and all persons engagedin the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals or goods, as pack^carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c. The fourth class in¬ 
cludes persons possessing or working the land as proprietors (7,299), cultivator^ 
(141,269), ploughmen, .gardenera and nut-grawers, and every one engaged^ 

7 
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about animals, as shepberds, graziers, &c.; they numbered 149,819 male adtdts. 
The fifth class, containing 38,376 members, included all persons engaged ia 
industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and dress, of articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 50,328 males, 
including labourers and others (44,194), persons of independent means (44), and 
persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. Altoge-^ 
ther there are 297,220 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one* 
half of whom belonged to the agricultural population. 

The houses in the district are usually surrounded by a wall containing one* 

Habitations entrance or exit which leads first into a court¬ 

yard, known as the marddnay or men’s apartment, and 
beyond this a second enclosure leads into the zaninay or portion of the house set 
apart for females. Each of these inner enclosures contains a courtyard, with' 
open sheds all round, in which the servants, animals or other property are usu¬ 
ally stored. The wealthier classes often have houses three to five stories high 
and ornamented with verandahs, but, as a rule, the arrangement within is very 
bad: the rooms are very close and low, and ventilation or conveniences for cleanli¬ 
ness have never even been thought of. A small mud-built house will cost about 
Es. 20, and a brick-built house from Es. 1,000 upwards^ The Vaishnava 
temples are for the most part solidly constructed, with a special chamber or 
shrine for the idol and a kind of verandah outside for the worshippers. The 
Shaiva temples have a dome-like structure often ornamented with small pine- 
shaped slabs and other carvings in high relief. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures inhabited by Hindis as 
68,345, whilst Musulmans occupied 19,001 and Christians 7, or a total of 87,353« 
This shows 45 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each enclosure. 
The separate houses numbered 182,694, distributed as follows► 

Inhabitbd by 

Class of bouse. Total, Inbabitanfa, 

Hiadus. Musalmios. Cbristians. 

Built with skilled labour, 10,576 3,760 6 14,341 74,84S 

With unskilled labour ... 138,658 29,687 8 168,353 861,747 

Total 149,234 33,447 IS 182,694 936,593 

This return gives 95 houses to the square mile and 5*1 inhabitants to each 
house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses in th^ 
totel population is only 7*9 per cent., whilst the divisional average is 10*2 per 
low standsf^rd of comfort iu this district / . 
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The system of referring caste difterences and matters of custom to the 
headman of the clan or community is in force in this 
district. He either settles the matter himself or refers 
it to a committee of the brotherhood. In former days the mode of decision 
was formal and systematic. After hearing evidence on both sides, and the 
statements of the parties, a regular precis of the proceeding and a finding 
was drawn up. This practice has to some extent been abandoned, but enough 
remains to show its former character. The headman is known by diiBFerent 
names among the difierent castes. Amongst the Brahmans, Jdts, Chhfpis^ 
N&is, and Kahars they are called Ohaudhis; among the Lodhas Mukadanm ; 
amongst the Giijars Padhdnd; amongst the Baniyas Chokraits; and amongst 
Tells, Ohamars and Kanjars, Mihtars. There is one to each class in every 
town, and sometimes two. The Brahmans have also headmen, known as 
Sanidrsy who have great influence among their own brethren and the inferior 
castes, and are in i*eceipt of valuable perquisites on the occasion of marriages, 
births, &c. They have also the power of excluding from caste, the most 
terrible of all punishments to a native. Among the higher classes the system 
of panchayats is seldom followed. One frequent rule among the lower 
castes is that suckling a child of another caste is a breach of caste rules, 
and in all engagements of wet-nurses caste-money fonns a portion of the 
agreement. But it is as a court of divorce and matrimonial causes generally 
that the panchiyat is usually assembled and its decrees sought Woe to the 
peccant member if he has not money enough to feed the large assemblies on 
such occasions, and by his generositj" induce them to temper justice with mercy. 
The ifais or barbers seem to have the most perfect caste organization of ail the 
tribes in this and the Meerut districts. There are four head-quarters:—Buland- 
shahr, with 360 villages divided into four tappas, with a tiippadar to each* and* 
attendant chobdar or javelin man ; Sikandarabad, with 52 villages ; H&pur,, 
with 210, and Dasna with 360 villages. The members are summoned according* 
to a roster by the chobdar w'hen any business is to be brought forward. Chau^ 
dhris of trades are usually utilized merely for the contract of supplies, and are 
not paid or officially recognized. 

The language in use in the district is Hindi in the villages ; IJidri boli, a 
medium between pure Hindi and pure Urdu, is spoken 
Language. Hindus in the towns and Urdu by the Muham¬ 

madans. While there is no peculiar dialect spoken in any part of the district, 
each parganah and almost every clan has some Shibboleth of its own ; thus 
the Qnjars pronounce the long ^ a’ something like ^ o’, as nom and kom for ndm 
and Mm. The Jats of Sayaaa and Agauta use mliara and tMnrd C mine’ and 
^ thine ) for ?nera and The language in use in the courts was at first Per-^ 

sian, and subsequently Urdu with an abnormal Persian element. The Hindis 
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generally, excepting the K&yaths, are in favour of the introduction of the 
Iffigari character into ofBcial proceedings. 

Education in the district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
1st or Meerut Circle, in concert with the local com- 

Education. 

mittee, of which the Collector is President. The enu¬ 
meration of 1845 showed only 187 indigenous schools in Bulandshahr, of which 
46 were in the towns and 85 in villages, in which Persian and Arabic were 
taught, and in the remainder Hindi was the object of instruction. There were 
587 Muhammadan pupils 1,226 Hindus, or only one boy under instruction 
out of every 385 persons, or one out of every 32 boys of a school-going ^ge. 
In 1854 tahsili schools were opened, and in the same year, with the assistance 
of the zamfndSrs, the halkahbandi or village schools were established. The 
inferior zila school was opened in 1867, and the present building was erected by 
subscription in 1868. The first English school was opened and maintained by 
Mr. G. D. Turnbull in 1855. The present Anglo-vernacular schools, which 
among the best in these Provinces, are maintained by the proceeds of an 
endowment subscribed for by the zamfndars in 1863-64. They are placed at 
Bulandshahr, Khurja, Dib^i, Jewar, Sikandarabad, and Anipshahr. The 
Government female schools were established in 1859. The aided vernacular 
school belongs to the Church Missionary Society, and the aided female schools 
to the Local Educational Committee. The following table gives the statistics 
of education for 1860-61 and 1871-72, showing that there are now 6,955 


pupils, or one to every 135 of the total population ;— 
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. An attanptwas made at the census of 1872 to collect some information 

on the state of education amongst the people. Though 
Census statistics* , « * 

not to be considered accurate or trustworthy, the 

r^ults are tabulated here for future reference. The statement shows the num¬ 
ber of Hindus and Musalm&ns who can read and write (literate), and the per¬ 
centages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. 
The Christian population is so small that the statistics referring to it have t3oen 
omitted :— 


Ages. 

Hnvoifs. 
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MtJSALMiaS. 

j Males. 
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«7,506 

9,8S6 

4-1 

56,873 
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1^203 

555 

m 

18^< 

{■iVii 

AlKweSO ... 

105,947 

10,378 

5-5 

I72^«8 

7 

4%241 

1,62a. 

3*8 

41,925 

J 

m»m j 

403,968 

1 

15,885 j 


356,644 

9 

89,676 

8,698 

... 

86,224 



These figures show the room that exists for the extension of education 
amongst the people* Taking all religions, only 1*4 per cent, of the males up 
to twelve years of age can read and write; 4*1 per cent, of those between 12 and 
20, and 5*2 per cent, of those above 20 years of age. In other words, nearly 
95 out of 100 grown-up persons in the Bnlandshahr disfcri^ are d^titute 
of even the elements primaiy education. Much has tmdoubfcedly been 
done of late years to reme^ this evil, but much more remains to be 
accomplished* 

There were nineteen imperial post-offices in the district and fourteen dis- 
p t-offices offices in 1870-71. The imperial <®ees are 

Bulandshahr, Anupshahr, Bil4spur, Chhatdri, Chola 
Railway Station, Dddri, Dibai, Galaothi, Jewar, Jahangirabad, Jh&jar, 
Khdrja, Aurangabad, Pah&su, Sikandarabad, Sikandarabad Railway Station^ 
Shikarpur, Sayana, and Eajghat. The district offices are Ahar, Ahmadgarh, 
Chaudera, Ddnpur, Dankaur, Jarcha, Kasna, Khanpur, Rabupura, E&nghat, 
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Satthla, Sarfii Sadr, Surajpar, and Arniya. The statistics of these offices for 
the year 1870-71 were as follows :— 



The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 :— 
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64,911 

3,909 

1,069 

492 

84,814 

1 

5,190 1,014 

} 

572j 149 143 

8,019 541 

1,463 

Despatched, 

66,S15 

491 

366 

112 

73,610’ 

i ! 

4,61l| 346 

163j 123,897 

4,2S3 461 

183 


Since 1871 offices have been opened at Khurja Eailway Station and Balka. 
These are all under the Inspector of the Aligarh Division. Up to 1871 the 
district offices were under the village schoolmasters, who received a small 
remuneration for their trouble. 

There is bnt one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

Tlie average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
264 in 1860 was 127, and in 1870 was 137 ; the ratio 
percent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 
(800,431), was in 1850, *032 ; in 1860, *015 ; in 1870, *017. The number of 
prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,321, and in 1870 was 735, of whom 20 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 618. In 1870 there 
were 231 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 93*26. One prisoner died, or *72 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Es. 17-14-5 ; clothing, 
Rs. 2-4-6 ; fixed establishment, Rs. 16-1-4 ; contingent guards, Es. 8-5-3; police 
guard, Rs. 4-3-10; and additions and repairs, Re. 0-15-4; or a total of 
Rs«r 49-13-6. The total manufacture during the same year amounted to 
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2,202, aivl tlir* average earning uf each prisoner Es. 16-11-8. In 1870 

the Muhatnuiaclan prisoners numbered 165 and the Hindus 486, There were 

17 prisoners under 16 years of age, 575 between 16 and 40, 131 between 40 

and 60, and 9 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prinoners 

were agriculturists, 359; labourers, 140, and shop-keepers, 43. 

The chaukid4rs or village watchmen numbered 2,005 in 1871, or one to 

every 335 inhabitants. Their cost is met by an allot- 
Police. • , . 

ment from the provincial budget of Es, 36 each 

per annum. There are, besides these, 197 chaukidars in the four municipaliti^ 


and 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 1856. The regular police 
under Act V. of 1861 were, in 1871, 864 men of all grades, costing Rs. 1,01,299, 
of which Es. 78,619 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of regular police 
to area, one to 2*20 square miles ; to total population, one to every 926 inhabit¬ 
ants. The following statement shows the crime statistics for a series of years:— 


Caseacognizable bg the Police, I 
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1672 
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6 
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1 
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i 
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479, 1,167 

1 
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Not one of the five cases of dacoity in 1871 was detected. These and 
the more heinous crimes seem to be perpetrated by organized bands who 
watch travellers proceeding by rail and attack marriage processions and 
travellers in the interior. Cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and petty theft are 
the prominent offences of the district. For the first, the extensive kliddir of the 
Jumna and the large Giyar population are the chief causes, but of late years 
it has been noticed that the Gujars are gradually substituting labour and 
agricultural pursuits for their hereditary occupation of thieving. The police- 
stations are Anupshahr, Dibai, Jahangirabad, Eaoighat, Khanpur, Ahar, 
Khiirja, Jewar, Pahasu, Arniya, Sikandarabad, Dankaur, Jh4jar, Jarcha, 
K.asna, Surajpur, D4dri, Sarai Sadr, Bulandshahr, Shikarpur, Sayana, Aurang¬ 
abad, and Galdothi, with outposts at Maman, Bodba, Kot, Makanpur, Ohhap- 
ranla, Chola, Bhnd, Ohitsaun, and Baril. 
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In consequence of the orders issued under Act VIII. of 1870 regarding 

. the practice of female infanticide in this district, the 

Izifanticiae. , 

Magistrate sent ap three Ksts in 1871: one contained 

the names of 83 villages which he consi<lered gailfcy; the second had the 
names of 176 suspected villages ; and the third had 162 villages which 
the police authorities declared came within the rules for repression. In 
March, 1871, Rajpiits were proclaimed in 17 villages, J4ts, principally of the 
Tewattia sept, in 23 ; Giijars in 33 ; Ahirs in 4; and Mina Meos in six villages, 
giving a total population of 25,311 souls, amongst whom 5,454 were boys and 
3,502 were girls. The rules were introduced into these villages from the 1st 
of April, 1871. Further information was asked for before dealing with the 
remaining suspected villages, and in August, 1873, the Government directed a 
comparison withihe census returns of 1872, and at the same time revised the 
list. The number of Rajput villages proclaimed was reduced to nine, J&ts to 
17, Gujara to 17, and Ahirs to one village, whilst further inq[uiries were directed 
in regard to the Mina Meos. The inquiries in 1874 have led to recommenda¬ 
tions for the exemption of numerous villages. 

The present district, as already noticed, was formed in 1824, and up to that 

Fiscal Mstor belonged partly to Aligarh and partly to Meerut and 

isca s ry, Maradabad. In 1211 (1803-04 A.D.) the western 

parganahs were settled by Colonel Ochterlohy, at that time in charge of the Dehli 
territory. The eastern parganahs, then in the Aligarh district, were in a dis¬ 
turbed state owing to the rebellion of Duadi Khan, and an account of their 
settlement more properly belongs to the Aligarh district. The land-revenue of 
this district for 1804-05 was close upon twenty lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
one-half was remitted on account of losses occurring from the operations against 
Diindi Khan, the irruptions of Eolkar and Amir Khan, and the marching of Ban- 
jaras with grain to supply Lord Lake’s troops at Muttra and Bhartpur (Bhnrtpore). 
The first three settlements of the ceded parganahs received from the Ali¬ 
garh district were made in that district under Eegula- 
Early settlements. (1210 to 1219fasli), and file three 

settlements of the conquered parganahs received from Aligarh were also made 
in that district under Regulation IX. of 1805 (1213 to 1222 fasli). The fourth 
settlement of the ceded parganahs was extended by Regulation XVI. of 1816 
for five years, and again by RagalatiouVII. of 1822 for a second five years, and ^ 
by Regulation 11. of 1826 for a third term of five years or up to 1239 fasli (1831-32 
A.D.) Similarly the term of settlement of the conquered parganahs was exten¬ 
ded by Regulations IX. of 1818 and IX. of 1824 for periods of five years ending 
in 1237 fadi (1829-30 A.D.) The first four settlements of parganahs Th&aa 
Farida, Sayfina, Dadri, and Shakrpur were made by the Collector of Meerut 
whilst they formed a portion of that district, but the revision under Regulation 


Early settlements. 
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Vil. of 1822 for all the parganahs, was commenced in Aligarh before the forma¬ 
tion of this district in 1824 A.D, Mr, Tierney examined the revenue resources 
of some six hundred villages, and after him came Mr, Gr. M. Bird in 1834-35, 
who made nearly the entire settlement, but died before its completion. Mr. T, 
Tonnochy, Deputy Collectxjr, ultimately revised and completed the settlement in 
1837 A.D. In 1841, parganahs Pahasu and Jewar, which had up to 1836 formed 
a portion of the Sumru were brought under settlement. Patganah Say&aa 

was assessed in the Meerut district by Sir H. M, Elliot, and was transferred 
to Bulandshahr in 1844 A.D, Up to 1844 the comparison of the earlier settle- 

_ meats with that at present in force is dilBcult. owinff 

Present settlement. ^ ry 

to the changes caused by the transfer of parganahs and 

villages from one district to another, and tha alteration of the boundaries of the 
parganahs within the district. Neither the name, area nor revenue of the exist- 
ing pai'gauahs correspond ex.tcdy with those mentioned even in the report of the 
twenty years settlement. This expired on the 30th June, 1859, and prepara¬ 
tions for its revision were commenced as early as 18J6, but were interrupted by the 
mutiny. In 1858 the new assessment was commenced by Mr. Charles Currie, 
who completed the revision of parganahs Agaufca and Barau ; he was followed by 
the late Mr. Freeling, who assessed Anupshahr, Shikarpur, Dib4i, and Pahdsu ; 
'the late Mr. Lowe finished Khirja and Jewar, and Mr. R. Currie the remain¬ 
der of the district. The revision of the assessment of the whole district with regard 
to the question of a permanent settlement was undertaken by the last officer, 
whose report containing the final results as determined by himself and his 
predecessors was made in 1865. Owing to the proposals for the permanent 
settlement having taken the form of progressive assessments, Mr. Webster was 
directed to re-revise the assessment of those villages (380 in number) in which 
a progessive assessment bad been made, and carried out his work in 1865-66. 
Again in 1867 a second condition (Circular S. B. R. 54 of November 27th, 
1867) was added to those on which a permanent settlement should be based, 
and this was that estates the assets of which are likely to increase widiin 
the next twenty years should be excluded,” and to discover these estates 
another general revision was ordered. Tbe late Mr. J. G, Robertson, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Caimes Daniell, cominen<^ this w'ork, and while it 
was in progress orders (CSrcular S. B. R. 3 of June 13th, 1866) were received 
for taking engagements from the proprietors for a land-revenue calculated at 
fifty-five per cent, on the rental assets and for the revision of the records, and 
in May, 1868, inquiries were further directed towards the general incij^ence of 
the revenue, as many supposed that it was too light.^ On the departure of 

1 The correspondence and reports connected with the revision of assessment in this district 
would fill several volumes. Its statistics and the conclusions drawn from them formed an im- 
imrtant part of the papers relating to the controversy as to the propriety of a permanent settle¬ 
ment during 1868-71. 


8 
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Mr, Robertson these inquiries were continued in 460 villages in all, and completed 
l>y Kunwar Lachhman Singh, Deputy Collector, Finally in June, 1871, Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned a settlement for thirty years, or to the end of 1888-9 A.D., ac* 
cepting the assessment at first determined on as having been adequately framed 
itndei the recognized principles of settlement existing at the time when it was 
determined (G.O. ISTo. 1019A. of June 28, 1871). Such is briefly the history 
of. the settlement of the land-revenue in this district. 

As to the mode of settlement adopted, it would appear that all the officers 
^ ^ concerned in the temporary revision of settlement 

fixed their rent-rates on the prevailing average rates 
of rent for different classes of soil; average rents and rents paid in lump 
sums, and zabti or cash rents for particular kinds of produce were ascer¬ 
tained, and from the average of these the average rent-rates were calculated, 
and the different classes of soil were valued by the application of these rates^ 
Eiese rates, too, in many instances, appear to have been the guide for the 
adjustment of rent-rates in the various parganahs; variations in assessments 
bei^g made to suit, as much as possible, the peculiar circumstances of each 
village. 

The following statement gives the revenue statistics at different 
periods c— 
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^ Ihe aamber for 1871 ie oi mahala or estate# aot Tillages^ The number of mahals in 185# 
ym 1 , 808 . 
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^ 3316 following statement gives the ofBdal accomt or land-revenue balance 
sbe^ fmn 1860-61 to 1872-73 :~ 
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1870-71 ... 

11,38,709 

10,94.724 

43,985 

267 

37,224 


6,494 

8*86 

1871-73 ... 

13,66,047 

13,56,616 

9,431 

1,711 

868 

•M 

6,862 

019 

1872-?8 ... 

12,40,758 

12,32,792 

7,956 

767 

874 


6,315 

0.11 


BnlandLshahr is one of tiie few districts in these provinces possessing a 
wealtiiy indigenous landed aristocrat. In o&mt 
Leamm districts there are men with larger estates and aiora 


wealth than the landowners of this district can boast of, but here the family 
of fhe fotmder still remains in possession of the ancestral estates in the midst 
cf his clan, and is able to exercise an influence on the people for good or evil: 
which no anction-pnrehaser can hope to aspire to. A brief notice of each of ‘ 
the principal families is therefore necessary to give a correct idea of the people 
of the district. 

The ancestors of the L^hfini famify were Badgnjars (Bargnjars) who settJeJ 
Lalkhiai in the district about 1185 A.D. It is arid that the immi- 
gration of the L&lkhfiiii braimh was due to the invitation 
of Prithirij, file Ohauhin mler of i>efa!i, who invited their assistance in the 
great war with the Chandels of Mahoba. The Bulandshahr tradition makes 
Part&p Singh the leader, and relates that he undertook the cause of an injured 
Eah&rin who lived near Kberiya and released her husband, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Mina Meos of Kheriya. The Eajput troops suffered 
severely in the contest, the Kahdr was killed, and the Kah4rin became a satL 
With her dying breath she invoked the blessings of heaven on her gallant 
deliverer, and promised him the sovereignty of the surrounding country. This 
was partly ftdfilled, a few days after, by the marriage of Partap Singh with 
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the Haughter of £he Bor Raja of Koil, with whom he received 150 villages as 
dowry. Partap Singh joined the Chauhan army in the Mahoba campaign, and 
on his return settled at Pah4su in the centre of his newly acquired estate, 
where he rapidly acquired great power. -According to Tod the Badgiijars are 
the descendants of Lava, the elder son of Raraa, and were expelled from their 
ancient settlements in Eajawar or Rajor in Macheri of the Jaipur State by the 
Kachhwahas. From Partap Singh’s son, Jatu, the Badgiijars of Katehir are 
derived. The eldest son, Ranu, remained in this district, and his son Binraj re¬ 
moved the head-quarters to Chaundera, which long continued the principal seat 
of the family. The Barauli family of Badgujars in the Aligarh district trace 
their origin to Raja Rajdeo of the solar race, who ruled at MAcheri. The grand¬ 
son of Rajdeo married a sister of Prithir^j, and their son Partap Singh joined 
the forces of his uncle in the great Chauhan war. The Aligarh legend makes 
Partdp Singh the leader of an army against Kumaim, not Mahoba. His camp 
was pitched amongst a cluster of Meo villages, and was plundered by the 
people of the neighbourhood. In revenge for this, he attacked the Meos and 
defeated them, and as reward received 175 villages as dowry with the daughter 
of the Bor Chieftain of Koil. On his return from Kumaun the Raja settled 
m Barauli and increased his possessions to the number of 1,656 villages. The 
Barauli Badgujars call themselves the elder branch, and say that the title 
of Rao now borne by them was conferred on their ancestors by Prithiraj him¬ 
self, as an honorific appellation to be borne by the elder branch alone. They 
claim descent from R&nu, the eldest son of PartAp Singh, and say that the Lal- 
khAni Badgujars are descended from Jatu. From Basant Pal, another son, 
come the Badgiijars of taluka Majhaula in the Budaun district; those of talnka 
JadwAr, in the same district, are descended from Badhon Deo, a fourth son, 
and the Badgiijars of taluka Narauli, in the Moradabad district, are descendants 
of Hathi SAh, a fifth son. 

As to the cause of the settlement of the clan in the Duab, an inscription of 
Dor inscription of Pri* PrithirAj shows that he engaged in a war with the Dors, 
*^**‘^^** and thought his victory over them important enough to 

cause it to be recorded on stone. In this conflict the Badgujars were important 
allies of the conqueror, and, notwithstanding the romantic story of the daughter 
of the Raja of Koil, received from Prithiraj their first lands as the ordinary wages 
of mercenary troops. This theory has probability on its side even if it takes 
away a little from the glory of Partap Singh’s achievements. Eleventh in 
descent from Partap Singh came Lai Singh, who was a great favourite of the 
Emperor Akbar, and received from him the name of LAI Khan: hence this 
branch of the family h known by the name Lalkhani. SalivAhan, a son of Lai 
KiAn, received from the Emperor Shahjahan in 1049 H. (1639 A.D.) 
.I^toprfetary rights in sixty-four villages around PahAsu, -which was formed into 
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a pargwah known as Saiivahanpur. Itmad Rai, the son of Salivahan, lo&t every 
thing by his carelessness and weakness, and w^e hear nothing of the family for 
some generations. During the reign of Aurangzib the family became 
Mnsalminsj and in the seventh generation Shah Alam granted to 2fahar Ali 
Kh&a in 1188 H. (1774 A.D.) the talnka of Pitampur. During the Mar- 
hatta occupation JSahar Ali Khan opposed General Perron, and his estates 
were confiscated and conferred upon his nephew Dundi Kh4n. Both of these 
men oppoaed Ae British in 1803, and an account of their rebellion and the 
confiscation of their estates will be found under the history of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict. Previous to this Nahar Ali Khin had ^vided his estate amongst his 
relatives: Diindi KhAn, his nephew, received 30 villages ; Nahar Ali Khan 
retained 30 villages, with head-quarters at Pitampur; Slardan Ali Kh&n 
two villages, with Chhatari, and Sardsir Ali Khan two villages. Diindi Khan was 
pardoned and went into exile, and his son Raninast Kh&n was confirmed in all 
his ancestral possessions. Notwithstanding this lenity Ranmast Khan again 
rose in rebellion, and his estates were confiscated and conferred upon Mardau 
Ail Elhan. Ranmast Kh4n was again pardoned in 1820 and allowed to live 
in the Aligarh district, on a pension of Es. 500 per month ; he died in 1839. 
Ashraf Ali Khan and Mazhar Ali KMn, brothers of Ranmast KhAn, have 
also deceased. The latter had two sons, Rahim Ali KhAn and Amrao BahSdun 
Of these Amrao BahAdur was adopted by Ashraf KhAn and joined the rebels 
in 1857 with his fetiber and brother and perished in the siege. Mazhar AH 
Kh6n and Eahfm Ali Khin were both subsequently taken prisoners; the 
former died whilst on his way to trial, and the latter was transported for life. 
So ends the story of the nephews of Nahar Ali Elan.^ 

Nahar Ali Khan was also ousted by the Marhattas and retired to ImlAnL 
He snbseqnently joined them in their attacks on the 
Panjab, and was restored to his former estates. He 
opposed the British with Diindi Khan, and iu 1805 his fort of Turkipura was 
taken and his lands were confiscated.® On his death they were restored to his 
son Akbar AH Khan, who settled at FlndrAwal. Akbar AH KhAn% only son 
died at an early age in 1844, and on the death of Aikbar Ali Eb&a himself, his 
widow, Karim-nl-nissa, managed to kcsep the property te^ether, but subsequently 


Nahar Ali Khan 


^ The following are references amongst the B*>arcl’s records to this family : - September IS, 
1804, No. 21 : February 22,1805, No. 4 : 32nd October, 1803 ; *»2nd Jannaiy", 1S06, No, 5. Far- 
ganahs Noh, Khair , Fifcaropur, and Shikarpnr were settled with Ranmast Khan, His claim to 
remissions allowed. 15th August, 1808, No. 2; 2nd September, 1806, No. 28. Unable to 
settle with him, he refuses to give up accounts, so that a force was sent after him and his father, 
on the approach of which he Red. 3rd July, 180r, No. 12; 25th September, No. 15 ; 2dth 
September, No. t; 31st October, 1807, Noj32. * Board’s Records, 3rd June, 1806, No 1; 
I4tb October, 1806, No. 1 ; I9tb May, 1809, No. 15 ; 23rd May, 1809, No. 3; 7th March, 1817, 
No. 4. 
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Mardan Ali Khan. 


quarrels arose between Latif-ul-nissa, the daughter of Akbar Kh4n, and 
Fahiin-ul-Nissa, the widow of his son. The former married K4sim Ali Khan, 
the Sayyid Talukadar of Kut4ya in the Umballa (Ambala) districi., in the 
Panj&b, and their son, B4kir Ali Kh&n, received by arbitration 24 out of 38 
shares into which the villages comprising the Pindrawal estate was divided, 
and is the existing incumbent. He also holds large estates in pai^anahs Koil, 
Khair, and Atrauli of the Aligarh district, 

Mardan Ali Khan,^ though a near relative of D^ndi Kh4n, sided with the 
British and received in reward the greater portion of 
D6ndi Khan’s estates. He extended bis property by 
judicious purchases, and on his death left to his five sons about 124 villages in 
this district and 60 in the Muttra and Aligarh districts. The widow of one 
son took the majority of the villages in the Muttra estates, and the remaining 
four sons founded the following estates in this district;— 

(1.) D&npur estate^ owned by Kunwar Wazir Ali Kh&n, son of Mardan 
Ali Kh4n, and now a pensioned Deputy Collector, consists of 22 villages in 
parganah Dibai. His son died in 1857, and he has adopted his daughter’s son, 
Mashuk Ali Kh&n, who is the present manager of,, and declared heir to, the 
estate. 


(2.) Dharmpur estate^ founded by Muhammad Zahfir Ali Khan, son of 
Mardan Ali Kh4n, comprises 29 villages. On his death, whilst on pilgrimage 
at Medina in 1872, his estates were divided amongst his three sons and the widow 
of a fourth. Zahtir Ali Kh4ii received 13 villages fromi his father,. 4 froBi 
Government in 1858, and purchased 12 others. 

(3) Pahdm estates^ founded by Murad Ali Khan, son of Mardan Ali Khan, 
is now in possession of the sons of Mnr&d Ali Khdn: viz,^ Farz Ali Kh4n, 
G.SJ., prime-minister of the Jaipur State, ImdM Ali Kh4u, and three 
ofibers. The estate has recently been divided amongst the brothers by private 
arbitration- 

(4.) Chhatdri estate *—Muhammad Mahmud Ali Kb4u of Chhatari received 
a large estate from bis father Mardan Ali Kh4n, to which M&lagarh was added 
for services during the mutiny, and many villages were purchased, making over 
42 villages in this district, containing some of the most valuable estates in the 
district. In the Aligarh district he possesses large estates, in parganahs Koil, 
Murthal, Khair^ and H&thras.^ Mahmud Ali Kh4n is an Honorary Magistate 
since 1862* 


1 For the history of Mardan Ali Khlla see Board’s Becords, Sth May, 180®, Nos. 10,115 5th 
September, 1806, No. 15; lath September, 1806, No. 4 ; I6th September, 1806, Noa. 9-1 a ^ 0th 
June, 1808, No. 66 ; 7th October, I8O0, No. 2, * Board’s Records, l and 19, lltb November, 

1806, No. 9 ; 13th May, 1866, No. 5 ; 6th Jane, 1815; 5th December, 1828, No. 1 ; 26th August, 
183^, No. 1 ; 20th October, 1823, No. 6, 
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Amongst the Hindu Badgujai\s. the most important was the family that 

, . founded the Aniipshahr estate. Aniip Eai was a ^ate- 

ilnipshalir estate. ^ r » 

keeper of the seraglio in Akbar’s time, and attached 

himself to the person of Jahingir. The latter, in his memoirs, relates that 
Anup E4i saved his life whilst out tiger shooting, and in doing so showed such 
boldness and courage that he rewaided liim with the the grant of a chauridj 
at eighty-four villages, in jagir on each side of the Ganges, with the title of 
Raja Aid Rai Smha JDalAn (* the foremost among Bajas and the vanquisher of 
Mgers’). Raja Ani Hai first bnilt Jah^ngirabad and then removed to Bhador 
as more centrical, and called it, after his own name, Aniipshahr. Sixth from 
Ani fiai came Achal Singh, whose two sons Tara Singh and Madho Singh 
divided the hitherto single estate among themselves. Tdra Singh took Anup- 
sfaahr and Madho took Jahingirabad. Tara Singh died without issue, and the 
three sons of Madho Singh redistributed the estate. Timed Singh got possession of 
Aniipshahr, and Khoras RAJ and Bhawani Singh took Jahangirabad. Shortly 
after the British occupation of these provinces, Raja Sher Singh, son of Timed 
Singh, was rewarded for his defence of Anupshahr, against Diindi Khan in 1805, 
but subsequently sold the whole of his zainindari, except Sarora and another village, 
to Baja Elishan Chand, called also the LAla Baba of Fdikp&ra in Calcutta, and 
late husband of the Rani Katy&ni. Thus 72 villages comprising the Anupshahr 
estate were disposed oft Twelve villages out of these 72 were sold for arrears 
of, revmine in 1S15-16, on the LalA Babn turning ftikm Owing to alterations 
in the arrangement of the parganah in 1844, only 48 villages of the Anupshahr 
estate now lie within the Anupshahr parganah. The Rdni Katyani is tlie 
registered proprietor, but the entire profits from these villages form the* 
endowment of a Hindu temple at Brindaban in the Muttra district. This 
property has for several years been under the Court of Wards. The last 
villages remaining to RAni Jiwan Kunwar Badgujarin, daughter of Sher Singh, 
were sold in 1865 to Zahfir Ali Khan of Dharmpur. Of the 22 villages belonging 
to Khoras RAj, eleven were sold in 1220 fasU (1812-13) and purchased at auc¬ 
tion for NawAb Mastafa Khan, by Martaza KhAn, a EisAladAr in Sindians army, 
who received the jdgfir of Palwal from Lord Lake. Khoras Raj sold five vil¬ 
lages to IbAdnllah KhAn of KhAnpnr, and six villages passed into the hands of 
Eai Sidha Lai by a fraudulent tMmsaction, of which RAni Suraj Kunwar was 
the victim. Other members of the family still hold a few villages in the Budaim 
and Moradabad districts, but not a single acre of their once splendid estates 
is now held in this district in the direct line. Some Brahmans make a living 
by reciting the history of this family. 

Family of Sajyid Mir KhAn PaghmAni, Sirdar BahAdur. The Sirdar is a 
Muswi or Mashadi Sayyid, and was a resident of Pagh- 
Afghans. about six iw from KAbul, who on account of 


Afghans. 
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Skinner estate. 


services rendered to Alexander Burnes in his K4bul Mission, and subsequently to 
the English in their retreat from Kabul, was rewarded with a pension of 
Ks. 600 a month. On this account he was expelled from Kabul and settled 
with bis uncle Jan Fishan KhAn, another Kabuli refugee, at Sardhana, in the 
Meerut district. For his services in the mutiny the Sirddr received Rs. 200 
per mensem additional pension and ten villages from the Khanptir estate, to 
which he has added much by purchase, and he is now one of the leading land- 
holders. He is much esteemed by the Europeans for the courage shown by 
him, on many occasions, in their behalf, and naturally, perhaps for the same 
reason, disliked by the natives. 

Colonel James Skinner, C.B., was the son of a Scotchman in the East Lidia 
Company’s service, who had married a Rajput lady. 
His life has been written by Mr. Fraser^ from whom 
we learn that Skinner at an early age entered the Marhatta service and attained 
to high command under DeBoigne. When the latter dismissed his European 
officers, Skinner took service under Lord Lake, only stipulating that he should 
not be asked to fight against his former master. He received eleven villages 
as a perpetual revenue-free grant for his services, and was made a Companion 
of the Bath.^ He then took up his residence at Bilaspnr, the centre of his 
jdgir, where he built a strong fort, and added considerably to his possessions 
by judicious purchases. He died in 1842, leaving five sons who were to enjoy 
the profits of the one hundred villages composing the estate. Mr. Alexander 
Skinner, well known as Sikandar S^hib, is now the manager. Mr. Thomas 
Skinner kept dovm mutiny in his portion of the district in 1857, for which he 
.received fifteen villages as a reward, but these have been so mismanaged by his 
son, a somewhat dissipated young man, that it was found necessary to place 
them under the Court of Wards in 1872. 

The founder of the Mdldgarh estate was Hakdad Khan, Amil of Baran, who in 
1783 obtained possession from the former proprietor for 
a rent-free grant of 75 bighas. In 1793 he was ejected 
by the Marhatta leader Madho Rao Phalkiya, and retired to Muradabad. His 
son, Bahadur Kh4n, obtained in 1805 the lease of 34 villages, at a fixed revenue, 
in Agauta, and among them Mdldgarh, and also the lease of 15 neighbouiing 
villages. These remained in the possession of his descendants until, in 1857, 
Waliddd Khan, sou of Bahadur Elan, being related by marriage to the Dehli 
family, ©spoused their cause and set himself up as governor of the district. 


Malagarh estate. 


1 Skinner’s life by Fraser, 2 Vols., Lon., 1838. The following references to the B »ard's Records 
are connected with tne Skinner estate:—7th July, 1807, No. 26 ; 24th December, 1808, No. 13 f 
IStli Jane, 1809, No. 31 A, ; 28th June, 1809, No, 21; 7th July, 1809, No 26 ; 2nd April, 1810, 
•No.41,18th August, 1809,No. 21 ; 8thSeptember, 1809, No. 28(3) ; ’9th January, 1819 ®Con- 
tmed by G, 0.26th September, 1826. 
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Malakpur estate. 


After plunderiag the neighbouring villages he was met by the British at Baran 
and totally defeated. His property was confiscated and divided among thoiae 
who assisted in the pacificsation of the district. ^ 

The Khanpur estate once comprised some 225 villages in this and the adjacent 
^ ^ districts, and was founded bv one Allu Afghan in 

the reign of ShahjaMn, whose head-quarters were at 
Ghautu Nasirabad, the name of which he changed to Kh&npur Ghautu. lEbe 
seventh in descent, Abdiil Latif Kh4n, opposed the British in 1857, and was 
punished by transportation for life and the confiscation of all his property, con¬ 
sisting of 75 'Villages in full proprietary right and 10 villages in mortgage. 
The greater part of his estate was conferred in reward on Sayyid Mir KMn 
Sir<yjr BahMur. 

The Malakpur estate consists of 32 villages, of which 21, including Malakpur, 
estate ^ parganah Anupshahr. Abdul Bahman Khun, 

the father of the present owner, Faiz Ahmad Khan, of 
Datauli in the Aligarh district, purchased this property about forty-five years 
ago from Mr. Mercer, an indigo planter, who had a factory at Malakpur, and 
had purchased his villages from time to time from the resident proprietors, 
mostly Path&ns. 

Sir H. M. Elliot in his Puth report notes the grasping character of Bao 
, Fateh SinA, the representative of the Kuchchesar 

family frmn 1816 to 1829, and gives some intei::esting 
particulars concerning the family which deserve reproduction here* Hie finnilj 
belongs to the DaMl gotra and was founded by four brothers, BhuAi, Jagram, 
Jatmal, and Gurwa, who came from Mandoti in Hariana about 180 years ago. 
The first three settled in the village of Chitsona in parganah SayAna, and Gurwa 
took possession of lands in parganah Chandansi in the Muradabad district. 
BhuAl was succeeded by Manji EAm, who had two sons, BAi Singh and Chhatar 
Singh. Chhatar Singh took service with Mirza AH Beg, jigirddr of Chitsona, 
and during the troubles that ensued managed to secure a great portion of his 
master’s estate for himself. He was the first of the family that attained to any 
power. He had two sons, Magni EAm and Eamdhan Singh. Both of them 
joined the JAts of Bhartpur in the campaign undertai^ by JawAMr Singh to 
avenge the death of his father Suraj MAI. Hajib-ud-daula found means to in¬ 
duce them to abandon the Bhartpur JAts, and to r^ain them on his side, he granted 
to them Kuchchesar in j&gir^ with the title of Bao and the ofiice of c7iomdr, or 
destroyer of thieves,” for the nine surrounding parganahs, as well in order to 
restore order as to restrain the Jat leaders themselves from committing depre¬ 
dations. They then seized upon a large number of villages in parganahs SayAna, 

^ Board^s Rcoordg, Sth August, 1825, No. 8 ; 12th September, 1825, No, 8 ; ^th April, 1826, 
No. 4, See ‘ history^ postea. 


JAts of Kuehehesar. 


9 
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KamdEan. 


P6tli and Tbana Farida, and continued their plundering expeditions nncheeked 
until the merchants of Mdkri complained to Afrasyab Kh&n of Koil and induced 
him to proceed to chastise these rievers. 

In 1773 Afr&sy4b Khan captured and sacked the J^t forts of Kuchche- 
Afrasyab KUn restrains Sayana, and Shakratila, fiamdhan, Magni Earn 

tbe Jdts. their families were taken prisoners and brought 

to Koil. Here they managed to effect their escape, and fled first to Sirsa and 
eventually to Muradabad, where they obtained employment under the 
Marhattas. Three or four years afterwards Magni Earn died, some say at 
Sirsa, and others at Kuchchesar. He left three sons, Sukhi, Eati Doulat, 
and Bishan by one wife, and four by another (Jawahir, Hira, &c.), but it was 
to his favourite wife, Bhawan, that he intrusted an amulet, in the inside of which 
was pointed out the spot where his treasure was concealed in Bhawan 
Bahddumagar. She agreed to sell her secret to Eamdhan, the brother of 
Magni, on condition that he married her, as was customary among the J&ts. 
Ramdhan agreed to his, but as soon as he obtained the treasure refused to 
carry out his share of the compact, and used the money for his own aggrandise* 
ment and the ruin of his brother’s family. 

Eamdhan succeeded to the whole estate in 1790, and obtained an istimrdri 
sa7iad or perpetual lease from Shah Alam of parganahs 
Path, Say ana, Thana Farida, and talukas Datiyana and 
Sayyidpur, at a yearly revenue of Es. 40,000. This grant was confirmed by 
Mirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent of Shah Alam, in 1794, and again by the 
British Government in 1803. Rao Eamdhan died in prison in Meerut in 1816, 
and on his death the grant was settled with the original proprietors, but the jdgir 
of Kachchesar Khds was granted revenue-free in perpetuity to his son, Rao 
Fateh Singh, by Lord Moira in the same year. Eamdhan Singh had behaved 
very badly to his nephews. He is said to have killed Eati and other sons and 
grandsons of his brother. The rest of the family fled to Idnagar, and about five 
or six years after they had settled in that village, implored the aid of Dayaji, 
the Marhatta amil of Meerut, who gave them Chhajupur near Meerut and some 
other villages on a fixed lease. Other members of the family settled in other 
villages of this and the Meerut district, and Fateh Singh, on his accession to 
the estate, gave them some small allowance as maintenance. One of them, 
Eao Parish Singh, subsequently obtained a share of the estate. 

"When Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to settle the estates on the death of Eam¬ 
dhan Singh, he is said to have directed all present to 
range themselves into two ranks, one representing 
the muhadams and inferior tenants, and the other the claimants to the proprie¬ 
ty right. The result of this summary proceeding was that ^^most through 
fear of Fateh Singh, or apprehension of causing an increase of land-revenue by 


]Pateh Singb. 
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a dispnted title, and others through total ignorance of the consequences i^hich 
would ensue from not having their names recorder!, stood on the side of the 
inferior tenants and afforded no opposition to Fateh Singh’s admission/’ He 
thus became proprietor of nearly all the estates usurped by his father and uncle, 
with the exception of the few from which he was ousted by tbe special commis¬ 
sion in after years. Having thus gained a c/uu^i-legal footing in the entire 
estate, Fateh Singh commenced a systematic career of acquisition which 
enabled him at his death, in 1839, to leave his son Rao Bahadur Singh one 
hundred lakhs in specie and vast estates. His first efforts were devoted to 
crushing the old proprietors. At every settlement and sale he outbid them 
for their estates, or ran them up to a ruinous price. In such cases he left 
them the estates, but quietly -waited until their involvements became irretriev¬ 
able ; then these unfortunates,Vhen incarcerated for revenue balances or decrees 
of Court, were eventually obliged to mortgage or sell their estates to the very 
man who ruined them. Through a clever set of agents he was ever ready to lend 
money at more favourable rates than the village banker, and pretended it to be 
a favour to be permitted to supply tbe fonds for marriage festivities. The 
result may be easily imagined: in no long time he was getting possession of 
nearly tbe whole of Piith and Sayana when the settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 commenced. Sir H. M. Elliot, then, made arrangements by which he 
trusted to render these transfers less frequent, and by a timely reduction save 
the property of those that remained independent from the grasp of the Jit 
usurer. He writes :—Muhammadpnr, Barfia, Karioli, and the Patibin vil¬ 
lages have received considerable abatement, though I am afraid that in the end 
Sir H. Elliot oaKachche- poverty, the debt, and, above all, the indolence of 

the zamindirs will cause them to surrender their 
estates into his possession. The villages, however, under his management are 
certainly kept in good repair, and the cultivators and tenants have no cause to 
complain of severe and oppressive treatment. That his authority should be 
questioned, that be should not be able to retain possession of many, of which 
he is the avowed proprietor, is sufficiently accounted for by the struggle and 
reluctance which must always be entertained in resigning a dearly cherished 
inheritance. So far as this opposition has been carried, it has been found 
necessary to allow some daimants to continue in possession of the disputed 
villages, upon the condition of paying a large amount of malihdna to Rao Fateh 
Singh, and indeed so long as these alterations, which tend to produce disturb¬ 
ances and affrays, remain unsettled, the assignment of malikma in all his 
villages is worthy of adoption as a temporary expedient The chief objection 
that offers itself is the exorbitance of the terms which Fateh Singh himself 
imposes. He asserts that he would not resign his claim to the malguzari in 
the disputed villages without an equivalent of 25 per cent, upon the present 
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revenue. The very magnitude of the sum which the claimants would thus have 
to pay would render all attempt at accommodation of, this nature per¬ 
fectly futile. For fifteen or twenty per cent, as malih&na^ no doubt, the resi¬ 
dent claimants would be happy to enter into a compromise, and Fateh Singh 
would certainly consult his own interests by accepting this amount, for at pre¬ 
sent he is represented to have about Hs. 1,50,000 outstanding against his, 
under-tenants, Nevertheless, permanent tranquillity would not be ensured by 
this arrangement, and nothing could finally settle the relative position of the 
two parties but a well-grounded decision in the Diwdni Court, or by a commis¬ 
sion specially deputed for the purpose of enquiry. Without doubt he has no 
right whatever to many of these villages which he holds. In some Magni 
B4m or Bamdhan Singh established their authority by mere force and oppres- 
^sionj’and as these were not available under the present rule, their successor has 
adopted more insidious means, either to acquire new estates or strengthen his 
hold in those which w^ere disputed. The manner in which Eamdhan Singh 
obtained the zamindari of some of the villages held in mvkaTafi is of course 
related by the present generation with the most aggravated colouring ; but even 
allowing for native credulity and the excitement natural to injured men, it can¬ 
not be denied that his right was acquired by the exercise of the most rigorous 
and cold-blooded barbarity.’’ 

Fateh Singh, as already stated, died in 1839, and his son Eao Bahadur 
^ Singh succeeded in adding, 26 villages, comprising 

Eao Bahddar Singh, . , t ^ j -i 

taluka Bhatwara m parganah Baran and seven vil¬ 
lages in taluka Palwdra of parganah Puth, to the already large estate. He 
had three sons : Lachhman Singh, who died duing his father’s lifetime, 
Gulab Singb, and an illegitimate son by a Rajput woman. Rao Bahddur 
expressed his intention of leaving his estates equally to his two sons, and 
this led to constant quarrels between him and Gulab Singh, who resented 
the intrusion of his illegitimate brother. Rao Bahadur was foully murdered 
in his own house in 1847, it is believed, at the instigation of his son Gulab 
Singh. The four assassins actually concerned in the murder were captured, tried 
and sentenced to capital punishment, but Gulab Singh escaped by means of his 
wealth and power. Amrao Singh, the illegitimate son, sued for a share in the 
estate, but his suit was dismissed in 1859 by the Sadr Diwani Adalat, Quldb 
Singh received estates assessed at Es. 7,083 for his services during the mutiny. 
He died in 1859 and was succeeded by his widow, Jaswant-Kunwar, to whom 
he had given permission to adopt a son. She died without making the adop¬ 
tion, and was succeeded by Bhup Kunwar, her daughter. Bhdp Eunwar died 
without issue in 1861, and was succeeded by her husband Khushal Singh, 
nephew and adopted son of the late rebel Raja Ndhar Singh of Ballabhgarh. 
Amrao Singh again pressed his claim in the courts, with the same results, and 
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a new eampetitor arose in ihe sliape of Eao Partdp Singb, one of the grandsons 
of Magni Bdm. The matter was then referred to arbitrators in 1868, who 
awarded five-sixteenths to Magni Edm’s grandson Eao Part^p Singh, six-six¬ 
teenths to Gfii4b Singh’s illegitimate brother Amrao Singh, and the remainder 
te Ehnsh4I Singh, husband of Bhnp Knnwar, deceased. Sfone of these men 
have male issne, and Amrao Singh has lately given one of his two daughters 
in marriage to KhnshAl Singh. The treasnre amassed by Fateh Bingh has all 
been expended in the litigation, and, in addition, the estate, consisting in 1865 
of some 270 villages in this district, Meernt, and Moradabad, is heavily enctim- 
faered, and must, soonner or later, come into the hands of the money-lenders. 
A step in this direction has already been made by the institution of suits now 
being litigated by the remaining descendants of Magni E&m against the whole 
of the present possessors of the proprietary right. Mr. Forbes, w'riting in 1868 
of the Meerut estate and their management, says:—“ He (the Kachehesar Raja) 
is the largest proprietor in the parganah (Puth), and the worst without doubt. 
He is not a good landlord. For some years law suits have been going on 
between the rival claimants, and, as might be expected, the estate has snfiered 
in consequence. Land has fallen out of cultivation and villages are partly depo¬ 
pulated. Now that the final decree has been given by the civil courts there is 
little hope of improvement, the present proprietor being indolent and influenced 
by worthless advisers.” 

The Oaur Bteahmass of ShikArpur &re a rery old colony, tracing badk &eir 
aetSement to the times of the Pindavas. A ehaurdd 
eOamrsof hi arpor, villages around Govindpur Kantain, the old name of 

Shikdrpur, was held by Gaur Brahmans free of revenue until the time of the 
Dors. During the Ghori invasion the Gaurs were ousted by the Tagas, who 
murdered the Gaur Chaudhri, but they subsequently recovered th^ estates, 
only to be again ousted by Shaikh Mansur about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that the Shaikh had invited the Chaudhri and his relatives 
to a feast and there barbarously murdered them, and that N&nafc^Chand, son of 
the murdered Chaudhri, revenged his father by slaying Shaikh Mansur, and 
received again the lands that the former had usurped. In Akbar’s time par¬ 


ganah Shikarpnr was given in to a number of jSayyids, but when these 
offended Aurangzeb, the was resumed and the management of the chaurdsi 
was again intrusted to the Gaur ChaudhrL Of the original 84 villages Chaudhri 
Lachhman Singh now holds 23, and Ms relatives, of the same stock, hold 22 
villages. The ancient possession of the Ganrs in tMs district is curiously sup¬ 
ported by an inscription of the third century noticed hereafter. 

The Bhdl Rajpfits appear to be a corrupted branch of the great SolankM elan, 


Bhals of Khurja. 


probably connected with the BaDa lords of BMlin 
Saurashtra, They entered this district under their kader 
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Kir at Singli by permission of Gbayds-nd-din TngUik and expelled the Mina 
Meo^. They call themselves descendants of S&rang Deo, a nephew of the Eaja of 
Gujrat, and say that even in the time of Prithirdj they received eight villages 
in this district for services rendered in the Mahoba war, and again in the wars 
of Shihab-nd-din Qhori, Haimr Singh, their leader, obtained the title of Bhdla 
Snltdn, or lord of the lance*” Kfrat Singh was seventh in descent from Hamir, 
who was himself fourth in descent from S&rang Deo. The Bhdls settled 
around Bhoti Shahabad, the old head-quarters of parganah Khtirja, and made 
Arniya the capital of one branch and Kakaur the capital of another. During 
the reign of Khizr Khdn, Elh*in Chand, the seventh in descent from Kirat 
Singh, embraced IsMm to please Darya Kh^n Lodi, and to recover one-half the 
estate from his brother, who claimed the whole. His Musalm&n name was 
Malha Khan. His son Lad Kh4n, and nephew Narpat Singh, removed to 
Khurja in Akbar’s reign and received the office of Ohaudhri. Kunwar Azam 
Ali Khan, the head of the Musalman branch, now owns 44 villages, and Chau- 
dhris Konidh Singh, Udeya Singh, Ldl Singh, and Biji Singh of the Hindu 
branch own 32^ villages. 

The tenures in this district do not differ in their incidents from those in 

the other districts of the upper Duab. From Mr. B. 

T6iiii]res. ^ 

Currie’s report it appears that there are 1,206 zamin- 
dari estates in the district, 324 pattidari, and 273 bh4yach4ra estates. There 
are besides these 31^ villages, comprising 34 estates held revenue-free, in all 
of which sub-settlements have been formed between the actual proprietors 
and the assignees of the Government revenue :— 


Description of 
grant. 

Number of 
villages. 

Nominal re¬ 
venue. 

When and by whom conferred. 

Altamglia 


U 

Rs, 

18,273 

Conferred by the Marquis of Hastings on Colonel James 

Ditto 


4 

3,460 

Skinner and his heirs for ever. December 6th, 1822. 

On Colonel Robert Skinner and his heirs f r ever. January, 

Madadm^sh 


5 

2,460 

let, 1819. 

By Malhar Rao of Indur on Santa Bai and her heirs for 

Ditto 


1 

6,164 

ever, before the British occupation. 

To Rao Rateh Singh and his heirs for ever by the Gnv- 

Eeligioui 


2 

1,390 

emor-General. May 10th, 1816. 

By the Peshwa and Sh6.h Alam respectively for the sup¬ 

MadadmasU 


2 

1,335 

port of a temple and a mosque* 

By Shdh Alam, in 1190 Hijri, on Abdul Aziz. 

Por two lires 

«•« j 

1 

1,366 

On Chaudhris Ratan Singh and Gopal Singh, May 6tb, 1861, 

Madadmish 


H 

4,450 

for loyalty during the mutiny. 

Conferred at various times by different rnlera 'on different 

Total 


Sli 

32,867 

persons in perpetuity. 
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Baring the years 1839 to 1859 the alienations of land are shown below. 

Alienations. Baniyas and Mahdjans were not the principal pur¬ 

chasers, who appear to have been the old established 
zamind^rs in the neighbourhood, on whom also most of the confiscated villages 
were conferred. 


Modes and extetd of alienations of land during 1839-1859. 


Fargan&h. 

Aiienaiion 
pritiate ar- 
rangememU, 

Alienation by 
decree of 
ComrL 

ToiaL 

Sm held by 
original 
proprietors. 

Confiscate 

for 

r^eUion, 

i 

•p 

44 03 

W 

Portion of 
village. 

Total. 

Entire vil¬ 
lage. 

Portions. 

Total, 

.g. 

HD 

a 

o 

u 

& 

1 

V 

S S: 

S3 — 

Portions. 

Entire vil- 
lage. 

Portions. 

Aganta 

••• 


3 

12 

15 


3 

3 

3 

15 

50 


21 

2 

Bar an 

... 

... 

46 

37 

HZ 

i 

24 

25 

47 

61 

25 


21 

8 

Shikarpar 


»«• 

13 

19 

32 

9 

6 

15 

22 

25 

85 


2 


Sayana 

•.c 

*.* 

S 

13 

18 


14 

14 

5 

27 

52 

19 

7 


Anupshahr 


*•« 

2 

7 

9 

11 

6 

17 

13 

13 

78 

10 

5 

1 

Ahar 



3 

8 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

4 

31 

19 

81 

15 

Dibai 

«« 


13 

32 

45 


9 

9 

13 

41 

95 

39 


3 

Fahasa 


«•* 

26 

23 

49 

5 

7 

12 

31 

SO 

44 

19 

5 

5 

Khurja 

«•« 


26 

78 

104 

7 

52 

59 

33 

130 

52 

73 

mm 

1 

Jewar 



4 

35 

39 

2 

22 

24 

6 

57 

81 

55 

WM 


Sikandaiabad 


11 

30 

41 

1 

34 

35 

12 

64 

66 

46 

■El 

18 

Dankaur 


«#« 

18 

27 

45 

2 

3 

5 

20 

80 

54 

39 


9 

mm 



12 

25 

37 

13 

37 

50 

25 

62 

85 

60 

■1 



Total 

VMM 1 

182 

341 

5t3 

63 

218 

271 

235 

559 

698 

477 

161 

66 


offidal returns for the years 1860-61 to 1872-73 are given below. 
There are no materials from which the caste or occupation of either bnyer or 
seller can be determined :— 


Year. 

Ukdsb ORBsaa op Ooust. 

Bt private trarsfer. 

Salem 

Number of other 
cases. 

Total number of 
cases. 

Sale. 

B 

0 . 
e S 
e « 

S ^ 

BQ ^ 

o ^ 

2 ® 

QG 

Mortgage num¬ 
ber of cases.) 

•w 

o 

u 

o 

XI 

B 

s - 

OO 

o 

h 

Aggregate 
revenue of 
property 
transferred. 

o 

^ W 

s I 

CJ 

S. P ® s 

^ U 

1860-61 ... 

31 

16,358 

88 

119 

166 

66^2 

712 

133 

1,011 

1861-62 ... 

80 

12,699 

88 

68 

86 

23,218 

824 

81 

991 

1862-63 ... 

51 

18,538 

26 

77 

60 

15,049 

875 

52 

987 

1863-64 ... 

49 


89 

88 

137 

55,781 

273 

809 

719 

1864-65 ... 

49 

52,359 

69 

IIS 

125 

88,981 

150 

177 

452 

1S65-66 ... 

70 

30,187 

70 

140 

160 

19,619 

427 

235 

822 

1866-67 ... 

53 

28,335 

98 

151 

131 

1,78,686 

704 

220 

1,055 

1867-68 ... 

49 

21,331 

58 

107 

169 

8,12,214 

653 

235 

1,057 

1868-69 ... 

44 

18,776 

86 

130 

192 

60,427 

616 i 

843 

1,151 

1869-70 ... 

38 

88,755 

65 

103 

134 

1,46,355 

672 

248 

1,064 

1870-71 ... 

51 

25,692 

49 

100 

181 

1,09,342 

837 

209 

1,227 



Price 




Price 




1871-72 ... 

76 

91,091 

145 

201 

159 

1,17,749 

1,016 

282 

1,457 

1872-73 ... 

97 

87,911 

133 

280 

152 

1,17,882 

1,260 

328 

1,740 
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The alienations by private transfer far exceed those by order of the courts, 
and in this district it would appear that the allegations of widespread ruin 
and misery brought among the people by the procedure of the civil courts” are 
not maintained. From 1839 to 1859 transfers of entire villages are in the 
proportion only of 14-75 per cent, to the total number of villages in the 
district^ and these, as before mentioned, have passed chiefly into the hands of 
powerful and wealthy landlords, residents in the district. It should he Sioted 
here, moreover, that the alienation of 11 villages in parganah Amipshahr in the 
statement for 1839-59 is fictitious. Mustafa Khdn, to avoid losing his property 
on account of debt, made his son, then a child, sue him for execution of a deed 
of gift of this property, and the suit was decreed. Though the fraudulent cha¬ 
racter of the transaction was well fenown, on the confiscation of Mustafa Kh^^s 
property for rebellion, the deed was upheld and the estate was released to his 
son. The same remarks apply to one of the Ahir villages. Tie following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district, vrith 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
revenue to Government. 1857-58 is the first year of which the records 
remain :— 




Hfi. a. p. Bb. a p Bs. a. p. 

10,70,428 0 0 648 10 0 311 6 2 

11,33,518 0 0 665 3 4 434 ‘0 0 

13,75,373 0 0 726 8 11 619 15 10 


The distribution of the cultivated area amongst the three descriptions of 
cultivators is shown below. The proprietary cultiva¬ 
tors are chiefly to he found in large numbers in par- 
ganahs Agauta, EGbuija, Jewar, Dankaur, D&dri, and Sikandarabad. The 
hereditary cultivators, or ihose who have rights of occupancy, are most nume¬ 
rous in parganahs- Shikdrpur, Say&ia, Anupshahr, and Ahar, while tenants-at- 
will abound everywhere, but are proportionately more numerous in Barsm, 
Dibdi, Pah&sU; and Ehurja, 
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Si&kmeM ilwmtig number and elaseifiealion of cuUivoUing holdings tn each 
parganah of iJie disitiU wi 1865. 


Fargaimh. 

Proprieiarif cnlticatorM. 

Hereditary enlticatnrs. 

TemmH-at’ieilL 

. 

ae 

1 

•3 

.£3 

1 

0 

m 

m, 

> 

< 

Humber of holdings. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Average per hold¬ 
ing in acres. 

Separate holdings 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

a 

Sac 

.S 

'o 

.S5 

£ • 

2 S 

S 

< 

s» 

1 

J 

s 

«8 

U 

& 

& 

.. -.. i 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

s 

.S 

S 

s 

ii 

<; 

Anapshahr 


93 

1,.329 

14-29 

2,669 

29,851 

11-18 

3,556^ 

22,901 

6-44 

a-5S 

A bar 


325 

3,561 

10*96 

2,74S 

30,274 

H*01 

3,544 

24,952 

704 

8*83 

Dibai 

• •• 

791 

8,193 

10 35 

3,136 

29,593 

9-43 

6,601 

42,465 

6-43 

7*62 

Khurja 

».* 

994 ! 19,328' 19‘44| l,030l 12,313 11-96 

4,644 

49 , 471 ! 10-65 

12*16 

Fahasu 

... 

287 

6,013 

' 20-95 

725 

8,2S6 

11*42 

4,618 

40,164 

8*69 

9*67 

3ewK 

•*a 

1,421 


16 06 

1,251 

13,556 

10-83 

3,227 


6*92 

9-71 

Danlcaur 

#«• 

1,694 

19,422 

11*46 

1,374 

13,296 

9*6? 

3,624 

24,385 

6*72 

8-53 

Badri 

... 

3,290 

34,906 

10*39 

3,472 

23,143 

6*66 

5,542 

32,383 

5*84 

7-29 

Sikandarabod..* 

3;a43 

22,072 

9-84 

1,369 

11,508 

8*01 

5,674 

33,706 

594 

7*24 

Agaizto 



11,831 

7-71 

873 

6,184 

7*®9 

3^32 

3M7S 

7*40 

744 

Baxaa 

... 

644 

6,704 

12 32 

683 

6,656 

9-74 

5,173 

44,457 

8*59 

968 

Bliikiirpiur 


414 

5,022 

1913 

1,«S 

ii^ass 

8-71 

2,828 

19,924 

7*06 

7*98 



£78 


18-8S 

2,094 

24,716 

11*80 

3,718 

26,937 

7*^ 

9*25 

Total 


14 306 

166,541 

11*72 

22,717 

220,662 

9-71 

56^76 

412 463 

7*J» 

8*55 


The average rent paid by hereditary cultivators is Bs, 30 per 
and by tenants-at-will is Rs. 23, and the total number irf holdings k 93^499 
n^ppsing 799,666 acres. The best cultivators in the Khatrict are the Ledhas, 
md Jhojhas, and next to them are the Ti^is ami AMm. The womm of 
the fimt three as^ &e mm m ileir The worst culti¬ 

vators are tiie Gh^are and MawiA, iiul the first mretioned are daily improv¬ 
ing. The rise in the piiee of produce for the last few years has encouraged 
caulfcivatcws to enlarge the extent of their holdings, and has also induced numbers 
of the urban population to turn to agricultural pursuits. The competition for 
land is consequently very great, and there are at least ten in every hundred 
cultivators who cannot get land enough to till to supply their daily wants : 
this, too, notwithstanding the vast increase in the cultivated area. During the 
last ten yearn the condition of the cultivating classes has so much improved 

10 
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that now thirteen acres is considered a first-class-holding, requiring two pair 
of bullocks to cultivate it. A two-bullock plough can ordinarily cultivate 
about eight acres, which would be a middle-sized holding. Two joint tenants 
(sdji) having one bullock are considered poor. Five or six acres of good land 
near a town would yield a return of Rs. 8 a month, but far away much 
less. The condition of the cultivators in this district is proverbially good : 
few are in debt, and those that are in debt have only themselves to blame. 
The implements and cattle required for from six to eight acres cost about 
Rs. 100. 

Rents in cash prevail to a certain extent in every parganah in the district, 
either in the shape of rates on the various conventional 

Rents, 

denominations of soil, or upon some of them, or on the 
natural divisions of soil, or sometimes a summary rate per bigha all round, or 
else a lump sum from which an average rate could be obtained. Many of the 
hereditary cultivators have a prescriptive right to a proportionately lower rate 
of rent than the general cultivating community. These rights have been ac¬ 
quired in various ways at different times, and are known and acknowledged 
by both landlord and tenant. The most common prescriptive rate for lands 
paying rent in kind is one-third of the produce ftihdra). The acknowledged 
common rent in kind is one-half of the produce (nisfi or adh^i^adh or its equi¬ 
valent in money. This is more especially paid in grain, a liberal allowance 
being made for all other products grown on the same land beside the principal 
crop. Under the system of division of crops (han^ hatdi) the actual outturn is 
divided, but this is seldom done; the plan is usually to hold an appraisement 
(hdt) of the standing crop, and the landlord takes his share in kind, or its 
equivalent in money, according to the current market price, either one-half 
two-fifths (ha^hund^ panch^do)^ one-third, or whatever it may be. 

For other than grain crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco and 
vegetables, there are what are called rates, which are charged not upon the 
value of the crop but upon the area in which the crop is grown. There are usu¬ 
ally two or three rates; sugarcane is the most valuable and pays highest; then 
comes tobacco, cotton, and indigo, and then vegetables generally. These rates 
do not change according to the season or the fluctuations of the market, so that 
the cultivator has all the advantages of a good season on the tacit understand¬ 
ing that he expends more labour, time and money on the production of these 
crops than he does on the grain crops. There are 63,086 holdings in the dis¬ 
trict where the tenants pay in money, and 16,207 where payments are made in 
kind. 

The average rent paid in each parganah for each class of land is shown in 
the following table. The rates given mnst vary 
according to the quality and position of the soil 


B^ts. 



BUtANDSHAHB DISTBICO*. 


fO 


Stut€TiYiiVi.t sliowing Teut of Mfids cf lotid in eoch pfipgctnok. 






BAbah peb acre. 

OUTLTIKO IiAiroS 
P2B ACBS* 

KHiUlRPRR ACRE. 


Farganah. 



o 

■» 

nj 

o 

1 

*a 

Oi 


i 

f 






s> 

Cm 

s> 


ct 







I 

s 

•g 

»-* 

Two 

s 

o 

• 




Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Hs. a. 

Bs. a; 

Aniipshabr 

•w* 


«•» 

10 

0 

... 

s to 

1 22 

7 8 

3 0 

Altar 




to 

0 

7 0 

4 0 

2 0 

8 0 

3 0 

Dibai 

*•« 



11 

0 

7 0 

4 0 

2 0 

9 4 

3 12 

Aganta ‘ 


««« 


9 

10 


4 2 

2 0 


Bmo 


... 


9 

8 


4 4 

2 0 


... 



t 1st Circle 

»*• 

10 

s 

4 8 

4 8 

2 0 


... 

Sayilna 

«•* 

1 2nd do. 


11 

0 

5 0 

5 0 

2 4 





C 3rd do. 

• — 

12 

0 : 

5 0 

5 4 

2 8 



Shikarpnr 


••• 


12 

0 i 

«.* 

4 0 

2 0 



Pahaia 

... 

... 


li 

0 


4 0 

2 0 



Jewar 


f Bingar 

»«• 

11 

0 , 

6*** 0 

3 12 

2 0 

.M 



{ Khidir 


11 

0 

5 0 

4 0 

2 4 

... 


Kbui^ja 


... 

««• 

12 

0 

6 0 

3 12 

2 0 



Dfidri 

... 

... 


8 

0 

4 0 

3 8 

1 12 

5 ’ 8 

2* t 

Daukaar 

••• 

€ Baugar 
{ Ehadir 


8 

8 

0 

0 

4 0 

4 0 

3 10 

tM 

2 0 

5*** 8 

2* S 

Slkazidar^nd 

... 


9 

“i 

4 0 

3 12 

2 ** 0 

1 

... 


Act X. of 1859 is said to have caBsed a general enbaBcement of tent all roimd. 
There have been 548 regnlar suits bj landlords for enhaBoemsBt from the pass* 
ing of tbe Act to the end of 1871, nearly all of which have been suct^asfiil^ 
while on the other hand the suits for abatement of rent have been practically 
absent. 

The measures of time and capacity in use in this district do not differ from 
those ordinarily in use throughout these Provimm. 

Weights and measures. standard bigha is the same as the canal bigha, and 

contains 3,025 square yards, equal to five-eighths of a statute acre. Each bigha 
is 0*5062 of an acre, and 1*9753 bighas form one acre. The bigha is measured 
by a ehaiin of 55 yards: this is sometimes called a chain of 60yards, but the yards 
used contain only 33 inches each, and ate known as Alamgfri yards. The 
bigha contains twenty biswas, thirty-two of which form an acre. The following 
note made in 1803 is interesting :— 

The ser in use in the Meerut and Bulandshahr Dirisions is 84 sonats, the 
weights being ascertained by rupees that have been in circulation. This ser 
weighs 2 lbs. 1 oz. 15 drs. ; the maund of 40 sers is therefore 841bs. ISJ oz., 
or 3,b05| sikka weight. The ser in use at Sabdraupur, Aligarh, and some parts 
of Muzaffamagar is 90 rupees, weighing 2 lbs. 4 oz. Sf drs., and the maund 
90 lbs. 14^ oz., or 3,541 i sikka weight; and this is the ser in use in the town 
of Aniipshahr. But it will generally be found that the Baniya’s weights are aU 
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short seyeral rupees per ser, which, with their proficiency in humouring ih$ 
scales, makes the retail trade so profitable to them.” 

There are no manufactures in the districts deserving of particular notice. 

_ Fine paqru or turbans are made at Sikandarabad, and 

Hanufactorea. Trade. rt -»*■•••• 

Shikarpur turns out goi^d shoes. Municipalities have 

been established at Khiiija, Bulandshahr, Anupshahr, and Sikandarabad, the 
octroi returns of which are given under their respective heads hereafter. The 
principal exports of the district are saflElower and indigo for dyeing, the 
former to Jaipur and Jodhpur and the latter to Mirzapur and Calcutta; also of 
wheat, gram, and barley according to the demand in any direction. About 
50,000 maunds of cleaned cotton are annually exported, and 20,000 maunds 
kept for local consumption. Three pounds per head is the local average con¬ 
sumption of clean cotton, of which one-third is foreign doth. There has always 
been a considerable trade in wool down the Ganges from Andpshahr and other 
places to Farukhabad and Mirzapur, and to a less degree in grain and ecttoiiy 
and up the river in country cloth, G'dr and sugar are imported from Eohilkhand 
in exchange for jodr and bdjra which finds its way across the .Anupshahr ghSt 
to Chandausi in the Moradabad district, or up the metalled road to and through 
Dehlj, or across the country roads by the Makanpur ghat in Dankaur to the 
Gdrgaon and Dehli districts, in return for salt. There is also a considerable 
traffic of a similar description over the Ganges at Bfanghat Rice for local 
consumption is imported from Pilibhit and Moradabad. Oil-seeds, cotton, and 
pulses are sent to Cawnpore or Mirzapur. 

There are no large commercial fairs, but there are several religious assemblies 
at which a considerable trade is carried on in English 
and country cloths, metal utensils, sweetmeats and the 
like. On the last day of the month of Karttib and on the days of the conjunc¬ 
tion of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar days, a 
large number of pilgrims assemble at Eamghat and Anupshahr. On the Dasdhra 
similar crowds assemble at Karanbas and Ahar. About 100,000 people froih 
the western districts as far as Bikanir and Multan assemble at Anupshahr 
during the Karttik fair, which lasts about three or four days, and goods worth 
a lakh of rupees are sold. The Bdmghat fair is attended by about 60,000 
people in K&rttik, but is not of much commercial importance. The Ahar and 
Karanbfis fairs attract from 10 to 15,000 pilgrims, mostly from the adjacent 
villages. The Belon fair, held in honour of Bela Devi, lasts a fortnight 
in Ku4r and Chait, and is well attended by the people of the adjacent 
villagesi 

At Facheta, about six miles west of Bulandshahr, a fair is held in honour of 
an Ahar saint, the patron of the Lodhas and Chamars, whose w’omen assemble 
here on two days,’ the last of FhMgan and the first of Chait, and offer up 
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petitiom against barrenness and in farnnr of tbose who are afflicted with lunacy. 
Hie attendance is about 10 to 15,000, and the ofierings cons^ist of calves, which 
are appropriated the attendant priests. Burba Babn at Muhtna in parga- 
nah Sikandarabad is worshipped on tbe seventeentb day of Bais&kb, Bhadon, 
aiwi M&gb, as the pab-on of women and children and the healer of akin diseases. 
On the mghih of Chaii, the goddess of small-pos, Sitla Devi, is worshipped 
at Mawai near Eliurja. On the fifth of the month of Madar a religions assem* 
bly meets at Shikirpnr on their way to the Makanpnr fair in the Cawnporo 
district. Sweebneats and toys are tbe principal articles cxpos&i for sale at 
these minor meetings. 

The rate of interest charged varies with the character and presumed pro- 
_ . perty of the borrower. In small transactions it is as 

low as nine per cent.; in large transactions with mort¬ 
gage of moveable property six to twelve per cent. ; with mortgage of houses 
and lands, twelve to eighteen per cent., and by village usurers for agricultural 
advances twenty-four to thirty-six per cent. Six per cent, would be considered 
a fair return for investments in land. 

The wages of unskilled and skilled labourers have nearly doubled since 

Wages and prieoi. I860, pari passu with the increase in the price of grain. 

Unskilled labourers comprise about twenty per cent 
of the whole agricoltaral population, and belong principally to the diam&r, 
Garariya, Kumh&r, and Kabdr castes. They are ordinarily paid in grain to the 
value of about two annas a day, but at reaping and weeding seasons the wages 
rise to four annas; women usually get two-thirds of a man’s wages, and boys 
OToJtalf. The wages of skilled lal ourere have similarly increased. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the highest and lowest wages per mensem obtainable by the 
principal trades in three years during the last decade :— 


Balters 
ISoatmea 
Blacksmiths •*. 
Ou^nters 
Coolies 

Cora-gdnders ... 
Cottoa-cleaners, 10 
^Farriers 15 

Goldsmiths **»1 10 



10 4 15 

15 4 15 

10 a 15 


1858. isaa 1847. 


S S B ^ B 

m i3 n? 3 


Hs. Bs. Ks. 

3 6 4 

24 a a 

a 15 8 

3 12 4 

4 15 a 

8^8 
6 12 6 

6 15 a 

4 12 4 
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Goldsmiths are usually paid for making gold ornaments at from half to one 
rupee per tola worked, and for silver ornaments from one to four annas. For 
daily labour brick-layers and carpenters usually get four annas a day. 

The following table gives the prices of agricultural produce and provisions 
from 1858 to 1867. Besides the articles mentioned in the table, the average 
amount procurable for a rupee, in sers, of Sultdnpur salt is 8^; Sdmbhar salt, 5 J; 

2 ; saltpetre, 24; copper articles, 1 ; iron utensils, 2^ ; brass, ; lead, 5 ; 
tobacco, 5 ; and flax string, 6|. Country cloth (dhotar) sells atl^anna per yard ; 
girha at 4 annas. First-class hides fetch four rupees, second-class hides three 
rupees. Gold fetches 16 rupees a tola, and silver Ee. 1-1-4. 
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The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the district 
Rereirae and expend!- 1860-61 and 1870-71. Ihe records of previous 

ture. years were destroyed during the mutiny:— 


Receipts. 


1860-61. 

Land-revenue 

.«• 

Rs. 

10,98,668 

X^ise — 

... 

22,*239 

Stamps 


S4,2S2 

Income-tax ... 

... 

33,967 

Post-office 


8,668 

Customs remittances 

••• 

... 

Canals 

... 

52.292 

Sale of confiscated 

pro- 

2,50,946 

petty. 



Judicial receipts 

... 


Ditto deposits 

... 

60,135 

6,04,893 

Rev^me ditto 


and justice ... 



Civil c(^urt deports 

••• 

7,788 

Local fupda ... 

**• 

25,946 

Locsl cesses 


••• 

Puhiic works remittances, 


Eftatea imde? direct ma- 

9,815 

nagepent. 


12,877 

Pro^l and loss 


Total 

... 



1870-71. 


Expenditure. 


Rs. 
|12,4M10| 
37,069[ 
70,3741 
85,0481 
12,61S| 
3,462| 
2.48,400f 
2,88,825 


6,157 

72,898] 

70.211 

23,869 

3,83,815 

18,231 

8,^9|| 


25,0M7« 


Beyenne and settlement 
charges 

Excise charges ••• 

CommiBsiQD,&c.. on stamps 
Income-tax charges 
Post-office charges 
Pensions 

Canal charges ... 

Police ... 

Schools 

Repayment of judicial de¬ 
posits. 

Revenue deposits. 

Judicial charges, general 
Contingent charges ••• 

Local fund charges 
Kemittanees under sche¬ 
dule xvni. 

Personal ledger 
Pay of offices, and the 
like. 

Profit and loss 

Total 


1860-61. 


1870-71. 


Rs. 

99,502 


Bi. 


4,833 
1,119 
1,786 
136 
9,016 
1 60,026 
1,19,S86 
2,216 
27,665 


1,620 

51,405 

m,393 

8,906 

1,60,838 


*8,08S 


4,52,886 

48,859 

9,364 

S6,586| 


69,207 

r,576 

2,59,821 

1 , 64 , 6^6 


82,264 

2,31,852 


68,603 


10,21,622 


10 . 01,635 
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The aetual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
Income tax calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the pur¬ 

poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 
Es. 87,387* There were 1,349 incomes between Rs, 500 and Rs. 750 per 
annum; 306 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 277 between Rs, 1,000 and 
Es. 1,500; 113 between Es. 1,500 and Es, 2,000; 202 between Es. 2,000 and 
Es, 10,000, and 18 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1,00,000; total persons assessed 
were 2,265. The tax and its inddenoe varied, in ^ch year, with the Act under 
which it was imposed. 

The following table shows the receipts and dbarges on account of excise 
Bxdse. for a series of years in the Bnlandshabr district:— 


Tear. 

Licenso fees for vend of 
spirits. 

Duty on spirits. 

i 

O 

« 

ao 

g 

60 

a 

1 

1 

s 

1 

o 

aT 

m 

60 

u 

■§ 

to 

w 

O 

s. 

C9 

JS* 

o> 

o 

o 

r-4 

.» 

o 




Ks. 

Ee. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

1S6S-63 

*.« 

••• 

408 

5,534 

9,135 

1,939 

•m 

447 

16,569 

1S63>64 




5,988 

5,198 

1,966 



18,491 

18S4.65 

*•« 


9,615 

5,310 

11,280 

2,408 

2 

7,417 

14,998 

1865^6 

«*• 


4,551 

4,960 

14,294 

2,713 

19 

9,688 

16,772 

1866-67 



6,705 

5,367 

16,592 

9,864 

159 

10,991 

19,696 

1867-68 



4.948 

4,486 

21,504 

8,335 

6S 

18,647 

20,689 

1868-68 



5,441 

4,058 

Hwl 

3,353 

189 

U^S 

20,726 

1869-70 

... 


405 

4,319 


3,559 

5 

1S,9S^ 

16,929 

1870-71 


e«* 

8,126 

7,065 

95,990 

8^3 

25 

I6,8S4 

mimm 

1871-72 



3,232 

6,965 

26,880 

2,478 

1 

14 

15,879 

25^685 


The sale of opium has increased very much of late years, and in discussing 
the causes of this great increase Konwar Lachhman Singh writes:—^ that since 
the numerous water-channels connected with the Ganges Canal have been opened 
the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being the b^t remedy for diseases 
caused by humidity in native practice, the use of the drug has increased. Again, 
the rules now in force prevent poppy smuggling by more surely and promptly 
paying informers and more stringent supervision. Prices of native opium, too, 
have rapidly equalled that of Government opium.” He calculates the number 
of opium-smokers in the district at 4,208, or one in every 200. His sugg^Mon 
as to the humidity of the atmosphere being a predisposing cause to indulgence 
in the drag is curiously borne out by the facts recently made known regarding 
the inhabitants of Lincolnshire in England. 
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Stamp duties are now collected uuder the Gf-eneral Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act. The following 
statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
bead for a series of years: — 


Tear. 

Adhesive stamps 
and hundis. 

Blue-a n d-black 
document 
stamps. 

Court fees. 

Duties and penal¬ 
ties realised. 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 



Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ks, 

1862-6S 


3,067 

28,277 


88 

31,432 

1,702 

29,730 

1863-64 


3,615 

32,596 


102 

36,213 

2,143 

34,070 

1864>65 


1,806 

S6,i92 


118 

38,216 

2,330 

36,886 

1865-66 


2,207 

36,664 

••• 

126 

38,897 

2,629 

36,268 

1866-67 


3,479 

36,243 


3,973 

43,695 

2 ,8Q6 

40,889 

1867-68 


2,064 

48,622 


490 

51,176 

3,574 

47,602 

1868-69 


2.760 

52,692 


55 

55,407 

4,OSS 

51,319 

1869-70 


2,236 

61,498 

... 

135 

63,869 

5,915 

67,954 

1870-71 


2,468 

23,129 

44,033 

245 

69,875 

4,628 

66,247 

187i-72 

#*# 

1,907 

19,249 

40,5 tl 

171 

61,838 

2,078 

69,760 

1872-78 


1,670 

22,211 

46,251 

6 

70,138 

1,813 

68,325 


The present scale of stamp duty on plaints is 7^ per cent, —far too high a 
sum when added on to the other charges of summonses and pleaders’ fees. 

In 1873-74 there were 6,022 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act VIII. of 1871, on which fees to 
Eegistration. amount of Es. 12,232 were collected. The expense 

of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,796 There 
were 2,346 registrations in 1871-72 affecting immovable property in which the 
registration was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIIL of 1871, and 1,257 
in which the registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to 
movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the docu¬ 
ments registered amounted to Rs, 16,24,694, The statistics for subsequent years 
are included under the Meerut district. 

The following statement shows the receipts and 
Canal revenue. Z i r • j? 

charges on account or canals lor a series or years :— 


Canal revenue. 
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Thd health of the district does not appear to have suffered in any appreci¬ 
able degree from the introduction of the canal; the climate perhaps has become a 
trifle moistery and calculated, consequently, to breed and propagate fererish 
complaints. Cana! collections in this district are not made, as in others, through 
the lambardars, but by the tahsildars, through the agency of patwiiris and cha- 
prasis. There are two chaprasis attached to each tahsii for this purpose. 
Those patwaris who assist in measurements are allowed certain fees, but those 
who merely make collections do so gratis. An immense saring is effected by this 
system, so that, whereas in other districts the average collection charges 
amount to 3^75 per cent, in this district they amount to one per cent. less. 
The Hindus do not regard Ganges Canal water with the same veneration as they 
do the waters of the holy stream itself, but they still consider it superior to the 
water of every other river and stream except tb.3 Jumaa, and he a 33 in holiday 
time it is customary to see many hundreds bathing at the Ganges Canal ghats 


Medical history. 


and bridges. 

The small-pox mortality during 1872-73 was 7'43 per m-illc of the inhabit¬ 
ants. There were 12,194 vaccine operations during 
the same year, of which 9,427 were successful, and 
the results in 1,296 cases were unknown. Amongst the deaths from all other 
causes in 1873 there are 12 put down to suicide, 24 to wounds, 144 to 
accidents, and 47 to snake-bites and the attacks of wild animals. Dr. 
Hutchinson, writing of the general bedith of the district in 1872^ mentions 
fever of a malarious type as the great endemic disease of the district; it is due 
to the evolution of malaria, and is very common in the rains. “ Fever of a con¬ 
tagious type is not epidemic, but small-pox and cholera are occasionally epide¬ 
mic. No appreciable improvement appears, as yet, to have resulted from the 
introduction of sanitary improvements. The following are the more common 
indigenous drugs used in this district r—Nitrate of potash (shora) ; hath haraunja 
(Guilandina Sonduc); dhaiura (Datum alba} ; maddr (Calotropis gi^aniea ei 
Hamiltonii} ; binaula (cotton seed); rendi (castor-bean); jctmSg<^a (Crakm 
t^Uum); kdiaddna (Pkarbitis nil), and indrdgan bidombha (the cdocynth 
gourd). The native practitioner’s system of treatment consists in the ad¬ 
ministration of a succession of purgatives*and keeping patients on a low 
diet.” 

Before the mutiny subscriptions were collected for founding a dispensary 
and deposited in the Government treasury ; these were plundered by the rebels, 
but restored by Government in 1858. In 1861 further subscriptions were col¬ 
lected, and a dispensary, under charge of a Native Doctor, and subsequently a 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, was established at Buland shahr. Other dispensaries were 
established in 1869 at each of the tahsili towms of Khiirja, Annpshahr, and 
Sikandarabad, under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon, The average 

11 
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daily attendance of patients is 141, and the people seem to thoroughly appreciate 
the advantages accruing from skilful treatment and the use of European 
medicines. The mortuary returns for some years, showing the causes of the 
deaths recorded throughout the district, are as follows 


Year. 

V 

> 

o 

1 ^ 

Small-pox. 

o 

o 

.a. 4a* 

o g 

o P< 

Cholera, 

Other causes. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
deaths t o 
1,000 of the 
population. 

X867 

4,6S4 

2,356 

802 

724 

1,351 

9,887 

12*3 

186S 

6,76a 

1,339 

1,402 

116 

2,446 

IJ,072 

13*8 

1869 

6,650 

6,340 

1,317 

155 

1^13 

16,075 

200 

1870 

11,464 

1,585 

tee 

57 

3,638 

16,744 

20*91 

1871 

15,d4S 

444 

2,213 

41 

2,364 

21,006 

26*22 

1879 

23,208 

1,048 

2,788 

419 

2,695 

30,158 

32*17 

1878 

19,132 

6,967 

2,326 

43 

1,815 

30,263 

3230 


He present district, in common with Meerut, formed a portion of the great 
PAndava raj of Hastin4pur, and on the removal of the 
Hxstory. government from Hastinapur to Kosim, local 

tradition asserts that the district was placed under a governor who had his 
residence at Ah&r, The town of Ahdr is no doubt a place of very great anti¬ 
quity : indeed one legend makes it the veritable Kosim to which Nichakru 
removed his capital on Hastinapur being cut away by the Ganges ; and another 
makes it the residence of the Nagar Brahmans who assisted Janamejaya in his 
great snake-sacrifice. After this event the head-quarters of the governor were 
transferred to the present site of Baran, which at that time went by the nam^ 
of Bauchhati, or land reclaimed from the forest, and in course of time Eaja 
Parmal, one of the governors, built a fort, traces of which still remain in the 
ravines close to the town of Bulandshahr and to the north of the present jail. 
But leaving aside the conjectures of tradition, we have in a recently dis¬ 
covered inscription^ evidence to show that in the neigh- 
Gupta inscription. i. j p xil r'l 

hourhood oi the Ganges there were numerous commu¬ 
nities, and amongst them Gaur Brahmans, as early as the third century of our 
era. The writing is on copper and was found at Indor, a khera about ten miles 

1 It was found by General Cunningbam and is on a copper plate 7A inches by inches, 
with the edges slightly arched. The inscription extends to twelve lines, the last three of whidz 
axe more apart from each other than the rest. J« A. S«; Ben., XLIII, 363. 
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from Anoi^lMihr on the Ganges. It opens with a stanza in praise of the stm-god, 
and then records the order of the Br&hman zaminddr of the Gora or Gaor gofra 
to tibs tillage teK or oilman to provide a certain amount of oil for the service 
of the temple of the sun. Indrapura, the correct form of the modem Indorj, 
is mentioned in the record, of which the following translation has been made by 
Bibn Rajendralala Mitra :— 

^ Aat^! May he whom Brahmans, in ohedieuce to law, hepraiso with the haimociy oi me4l- 
ta^ao aad the entire derotion of their minde; may he whoee end and whose motions epwarde 
and neither the gods nor Asnraa can divine $ may he whcna men overpowered hy di« 

sense and despondency seek with the ntmost earoestae 8 S 9 ->zQsy that fountain and ereatcnr ol light 
(Bhaskara) who plm:nes the darksome envelope of the earth--be to jonr proteetimu 

In the year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Fhalgnna, the (?) of the thriving and 
iaviodhle kingdom ol his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign ol great kings, the anspici- 
ovm Skanda Gnpta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the owner Sarvandga in 
Antarvedi (or the Boab of the Ganges and Yamuna). 

Versed in the four Vedas, the highly respected Brahmana Devarl 8 hnu,Bon of Deva, grandacm 
of Firindana, and great-grandson of Dodika, constant in the adoration of fire, of the family 
(anvaya) of Gora imd the clan (gotra) ol Varshsgana, within the precincts of Indrapura, providas 
for the promotion of the fame of his mother, the -wherewith all for maintenance of a lamp for the 
(image of the) lord Savita (the sun), which is established to the east of the hermitage of the two 
Kshatriya saints Achalavarma and Bhumikantha, and adjoining Indrapura and Mardasyamu It 
should be the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting Indrapura to maintain this gran^ and by 
supplying the oE to the Brahmans of the temple, to make the merit of this gift reflect on them. 
On every new moon they should give two pala* of oil in addition to the daily allowance, and this 
(should be dkme) as Icmg as toe aim and toe moon shall last. He will be a vile murderer of 
cattle, of spititiml lnstnsctor% and of Miimans, who will rmtmie to aside this ocdtance ; 
envek^ed by the five hdaous sms and at! minor sins eoeh a wretch will drop to toe netoer 
zf^ons. tUtoed.*’ 

TSob moek importaut part of the above record is the date, which is placed in 
‘ Furtomr to the 146th year of the Gupta era during the reign of 

Skipda Gupta. Skanda Gupta. For reasons to be detailed in the 

volume relating to the Farukhabad district, there can be little doubt but that the 
initial era of their dynastic date is 78 A.D., and that the inscription is there¬ 
fore sixteen hnndred and fifty years old, or, in other words, dates from 224A.D. 
This is the same Skanda Gupta who is mentioned in the inscription on the Mi 
or monolito; at Bhitari near Sayyidpur, in the Gh&zipur district.^ Here we 
rcfad of his distinguished fame as a warrior and his dear insight into the pro¬ 
found wMom of ihe Tdntrikas,” and his success against a treacherous minister 
to whom had been committed his treasure, and who had, for a time, been suc- 
ces^ul in an attempt to make himself independent of the house of Gupta. We 
next hear of Skmida Gupta in the Kuhaon pillar inscription, which has been 
lately re-edited and bears date in the 141st year of the reign of Skanda Gupta, 
or five yeai^ previous to the present oae.^ There can be Kttle doubt from the 
wording of both the documents that during the lifetime of Skanda Gupta 

1 J. A. a, Btu., VI., 1. VII, 37 ; SXX., S; VII, 34S. 
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troubles arose, and that these were probably increased by his adoption of the 
new tenets of the Tantrists, who had just come into power, and who subsequently 
had such influence not only in India but amongst the Buddhists in Nepdi 
and Tibet. The supremacy of the Q-upta line probably ended with STranrlg 
Gupta, for we possess records of only one successor, and he ruled towards 
Central India. "Whilst at the height of their power they must have held 
possession of the whole of eastern India from Bengal to Kumaun and from 
Nagpur and Gwaliar to Nepal Inscriptions belonging to them are found in 
Magadha, Tirhflt, Qorakhpm-, GhSzipur, Sdnchi near Bhilsa, Garhwa n^n r 
Allahabad, Allahabad, Garhwal, Junagarh in Gujr^t, and now near Anup- 
shahr, and they were undoubtedly the most powerful family that ruled in 
the Antarbed since the extinction of the family of Asoka. It is strange 
that no Buddhist remains have, as yet, been discovered in Bulandshahr; that 
they exist is almost certain, although no place in the district has been men¬ 
tioned by either of the Buddhist Chinese travellers Fah Hian or Hwen 
Thsang. 

The next name connected with the district is that of Baja Ahibaran of the 
Tomar tribe, after whom the present town of Bulandshahr was called Baran, a 
name it is still known by. The name Bulandshahr is merely a Persian transla¬ 
tion of the name Unchchanagar, or “ high city,” given to Baran from its position 
on the high bank above the Kdli river. After Ahibaran came Hardatta, 
a leader of the Dor Eajpuis, who took possession of Meerut, Koil, and 
Baran, and built at each place a fort. The ruins known as the BaUi Kot, or 
upper fort, at Bulandshahr are pointed out as the 
remains of the buildings erected by. Hardatta. One 
of the earliest authentic references in Musalmin histories to this district is con¬ 
ned ed with Hardatta. The author of the Tdrikh-i-Yamlni mentions^ that in 
1018-19 A. D. Mahmiid of Ghazni arrived at Baran, the fort of Hardat, who 
was one of the RMs of the country. When Hardat heard of the approach of the 
invader he trembled greatly and feared for his life. “ So be reflected that his 
safety would be best secured by conforming to the religion of Isl4m, since God’s 
sword was drawn from the scabbard and the whip of punishment was uplifted. 
He came forth, thereforej with ten thousand men, who all proclaimed their 
anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.” Baran was there upon 
restored to Hardatta. 

One of the immediate consequences of this raid of Mahmud was a general 
Tradiaon upheaval of the western tribes and a marked immigra¬ 

tion towards the Dudb. Tradition has it that the 
Mewjiiis or Meos, about this time, entered the district in large numbers and set¬ 
tled towards the southern borders. Undeterred by the presence of the Dors, 
^Dawson’s Elliot, U., 43. 
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they pursued their hereditary occupataou of thieving and murder, and became 
such a source of trouble to the Dor chieftain that he was glad to call in others 
to aid him in restoring order. A large party of Badgujars were on their way 
from Eiju in Alwar to aid Prithiraj in his war with the Mahofai Chandels. 
To Baja Part&p Singh, the leader of this party, was intrusted the duty of clear¬ 
ing out the Meos, and after a long and determined struggle he auceeeded in 
ons^ng them from Pahisu, Dibai, and Anupshahr. He made Chaundera hia 
head-quarters, and gradually acquired other villages by marriage, pmohase or 
vidbnce. llie Badgujars were nominally feudatories of the Dors, and the 
supreme power remained in the family of Hardaita until the arrival of the Mu- 

_ , ,, . ^ salm&n general Kutb-ud-din Aibak, who in 1193 A.D. 

Katb-ud-din, 1193 A. D* ® _ 

captured Meerut and Baran, and established'his own 

oiScers in each place as governors. Chandrasen was the Baja of Baran at 
this time, and he repelled the attacks of the enemy with great vigour until 
betrayed by his kinsman AjayapAI Dor and his servant Hira Singh, Brahman, 
the fort was taken. Chandrasen perished in the assault, but not before he had 
killed with an arrow Elhwajah Jjkl Ali, whose dargah still exists to the east of 
the Balai Kot to the present day. The traitor Ajayap4I was rewarded with 
the office of Chandhri of Baran, and on his conversion to IsI4m received the 
title of Malik Muhammad Daraz Kad. His descendants are still proprietoiis 
of portions of the township of Baran, and profess to have a document in their 
possession conferring the right to the Ghaudhriship upon them.^ Hie gover¬ 
norship wm bestowed upon one Kiri Nur-ud-din Ghaznavi, whose descendants 
stai reside in the town and bear the hereditary honorific title of Kazi. PrithirAj, 
too, lent his influence against the Dors, and raised a monument to commemorate 
a victory that he gained over them.^ 

The Dors rapidly declined after the conquest, and, now, possess only one 
entire village in the districL The Giijars date their arrival in the north of the 
district from the Musalman conquest; they came from Giijrat in the PanjAb. 
The fourteenth century is also marked by a general immigration of Rajpdt 
tribes. The Bhals under Kirat Singh invaded the south of the district and 
expelled the Meos from the villages held by them in parganah Ehdija. These 
Meos seem to have lived both here and as far south as Bt&wa, with their 
hands against every man, and every man’s hands against them. The faci¬ 
lity with which the BhAls obtained a footing in the district encouraged others 
of the restless Kajpit tribes to search for a settlement on the lands of the 
hapless Meos. Chauhans, Gahlots, PanwArs, Gaurs, JaiswArs, Jadons, Bargalas, 
and others, in this manner, parcelled out the MewAti villages amongst them¬ 
selves, whilst later on PathAas, Sayyids, and Shaikhs obtained grants in the dis- 

^ Mangal Sen’s History of Baran, - Trans. R, A, S., L, 133. 
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trict. Hie Mewatis are still numerous, but they, now, possess only four entire 
villages as proprietors. The greater number of the Mnsalmdn inhabitants are 
descendants of converts made by Aurangzlb from the Badgujar, Gujar, Bh41, 
Jit, Mewati, and almost every Hindu clan. As bearing upon this period, an 
inscription bearing date Sanvat 1223 (1166 A. D.) may be noted which was 
found in the district in 1867. It is engraved on copper, and records a grant of 
land made by one Ananga, and gives the names of princes of two distinct 
families, though they are all grouped under the same family name of Bodra. 
It commences with Ohandrika, the fourteenth in descent from the donor, who 
was chief of the Bodra family then ruling in Kalinga ; ^ the tenth in descent 
from him was Vikramdditya, who was expelled by his Brahman minister 
Padm4ditya* The latter, under the name Vahupati, founded a new dynasty, 
and fourth from him came Ananga, the donor of the village mentioned in the 
grant. The inscription is in modern Sanskrit, and the characters belong to a 
period immediately succeeding that of the Kutda inscriptions of the tenth 
century. 

Turning to the Musalmdn historians, we find from the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri that 
Altamsh (Iltitmish) was, for a time, the governor of Barau and its dependencies,^ 
and amongst the few other notices of the district that we possess the following 
may be mentioned. In 1295 A.D., A14-ud-dm, after the murder of his uncle 

Jalal-ud-din, proceeded from Karra to Baran, which, 
Musalmin historians. ^ i.i-i 

for some time, became his head-quarters.® The district 

then came under a succession of military governors, few of whom had any sym¬ 
pathy with the people.^ Under Balban, the fief of Baran was held by M41ik 
Tuzaki, who felt the displeasure of Kai-kub4d shortly afterwards and was got rid 
of by strategem. Zia-ud-din, the author of the Tdrikh^i^Fif^ Shdhiy was a 
native of Baran, and his father, Muyid-ul-mulk, was deputy and Khwfijah of 
Baran in 1296 A,D,, having evidently sided against the Jal41i party at the great 
meeting of nobles held here by A14-ud-<iin in the previous year. Baran was one of 
iiie cantonments of the imperial army about this time, and it was here and at Koil 
that they awaited the attacks of the Mughals under Targhi. The 4mils of Baran 
^suffered, equally with those in the rest of the Dudb, at the hands of Muhammad 
'Tughlak. Many of them suffered death, and all through the Du4b the tyrant’s 
-crueMes cau^ a famine quite as severe as one due to the failure of the period- 
'ical fains. Pirilz Tughlak did his utmost to remedy the evils caused by,his 
uncle, and left-a mtoorial of himself in Firuzganj at Khutj a in this district. What 
was done b;^ him was rapidly undone'by Timur, who during his raid into the 

1 Both the date and tho name of the country Ealmga are open to doubts owing to the imper¬ 
fect state of tbe plate. A« S., Ben., XXXVIII, ^ &1. ^ ^ Dowson^s Elliot;, IT., 382. 

A. S„ Ben. XXXIX., 7, 8. ^ ^ Dowion’s Elliot, Iir.> 128, 150, 181,100; IV.,35, 35, 42, 

5*,82;V.,70. , . . 
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Dtlab in 1398 A.D. took occasion to send foraging parties towards Baran, 
whither Ifcbal KhAn and many of the court had fled for protection. Civil com* 
motions followed the departure of the Mughals, and early in 1399 A.D. Hasrat 
Khan sent a large force under Shahab Khan to attack IkbAl Eh&n in Baran. 
!Bhse former fell into an ambush laid by the Hindus and perished with his men, 
and Ikb&l Khan foaght his way to Dehli. The distress at this time was such 
that the whole of the Du4b suffered severely. War, pestilence, and famine all 
combined to reduce the unhappy people to the lowest depths of despair, and in 
addition there was no government^ or only one not worthy of the name. Again 
in 1407 A.D. Baran was occupied by the troops of the Jaunpur king, IbriWm 
Sh&h, on his march to Dehli. Having heard tidings of the conquest of Dh4r 
by one of his enemies, Ib/Shim returned to Jannpur and left his follower Marhafaa 
Kh4n with a small force in the fort of Baran. Shortly afterwards Sult4n 
Mahmud marched from Dehli against Baran. Marhaba Khan came forth to 
meet him and a battle followed, in which the Khan was worsted and driven 
into the fort. The Saltan’s men pursued, and entering the fort, they killed 
Marhaba Eh4n.” In the campaign against the Rajpiits of Et4wa in 1420 A.D. 
Baran was one of the halting-places of the royal army, and then, as now, 
formed one of the principal stages on the road through the Duib. On the 
murder of Mub4r4k Sh4h in 1434 A.D. disturbances arose amongst the nobl^ 
of his court, and Malik Allahaddd K4k4, a Lodi of Smnbhal, took possession 
of Baran on the part of tibose mdisp<^d to Sarwar-nl-mulk, tihe murderer of 
tike Sultiin. A large force was despatched Scorn Dehli to reJuce the rebels. 
Allah-d&d retired to Ah4r, and being joined by some of the principal men from 
the force sent against him, drove his opponents back to Dehli, where they, 
eventualiy, were defeated. 

Beyond these few stray notices and a visit paid by Bahlol Lodi to Baran, 
there is little to be gleaned from the Persian historians 
ar s reign. regarding the early local history of the district Mere 

names of governors and acconnts of battles give us small information regard¬ 
ing the condition of the people or the economical history of the upper Dn&b. 
In the we have a glimpse of its fiscal history and a general 

account of Akbar’s administration. The following table shows the revenue of 
each mahil or pargana in Akteur’s time expressed in ddms^ but it must be 
remembered that very few, if any, of the parganahs of the same name kt 
existence now r^resent the parganahs of Akbar’s days. The changes of 
boundaries in 1842 and 1855 have so thoroughly altered the areas of ea<i 
parganah that it would be impossible now to re-construct them. Those border¬ 
ing on Aligarh and Meerut have only a portion of the villages that once 
belonged to them, so that any comparison of the present revenue of the whole 
district, or that of individual parganahs, with the assessments of Akbar’s time is 
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out of the question. The figures are given more as an antiquarian note than 
as affording any really useful information^:— 


1. Aih^r ... >« 


Idevenm 
in dams, 
21,06.554 

2. FabHsu 


26.02,562 

Khurja 


37,03,020 

4« Dibai ... 


21,67,933 

5. Malakpur 


14,46,132 

6. Thaua Karfda ... 


2,12,760 

7. Shikarpur 


19,84,628 

6. Adah •«. ... 


6,13,081 

9. Baran... 

••f 

39,07,928 


JO. Tilbegampur 


Revenue 
in dams. 
... 3 70,374 

n. Jewar 

... 

... 18,78.876 

12. Dankaur ... 


... 10,16,682 

13, Sikandarabad 

«•* 

... 12,69,199 

14. Sentba ... 


... 8,64,191 

15. Sayana 

... 

... 2049,090 

16. K.4sna .*• 


... 15,22,316 

17. Sbakrpur 

... 

... 21,11,996 


Total 

2,96,09.013 


Gdiarsof Didri. 


The changes that have occurred in each parganah have been noticed elsewhere- 
Bulandshahr, with the other districts of the Du4b, felt the full effects of 
the disastrous disorganizatiop that reigned throughout 
the whole of Upper India from 1720 to- the British 
occupation. • In the north of the district^ Dargdhi Singh, a Gdjax of the Bhatti 
got^ carved out a principality for himself similar to those acquired by his clans¬ 
men, Nain Singh of Bahsuma, in the Meerut district, and Eamdaydl of Lan- 
dhaura, in the SaMranpur district, and the Jats of Bhartpur left a colony 
behind them at Kuchchesar. Here the Gujars and J&ts, as usual, distinguished 
themselves for their turbulence during times of anarchy, hut the local history 
of this period is so intimately connected with that of Aligarh that it would be 
mere repetition to mention it here. Baran was then, to all intents and purposes, 
a mere dependency of Koil, and had really no separate history of its own. 
Under the Marhattas it was administered from Koil, and with the fall of Koil 
it came into the hands of the British. Up to 1817 it remained in the Aligarh 
district, and the present district was not created until 1823-24. The particulars 
of the changes which took place at various times will be found under the 
parganah notices, and under the heading old families” on a previous page. 

At the conquest one of the most turbulent and powerful of the local magnates 
was M&dho Rao, the Marhatta j&gird^r of M&14garb. 
He was called upon to surrender and give up his fort 
by the late Colonel James Skinner, to whom the duty of reducing the malcontent 
landholders between Koil and Dehli was intrusted. Madho Eao answered the 
demand by ordering the Colonel to abandon his post at Sikandarabad, as it lay 
within the jurisdiction of the Marhatta fort of MdMgarh. The result of these 
messages, which neither would obey, was a pitched battle near Sikandarabad, 
in which Skinner was victorious, with the loss, however, of 200 men killed and 
wounded, but, on the other hand, the Marhatta force was almost destroyed. 
Eventually Madho Eao was glad to come to terms, and delivered up his fort 

^ Twenty double d4ms equal one rupee, and the revenue will therefore equal Rs. 14,80,450. 
See Thconaa’a Bathan Kings, 484. 
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» TOindlidon of being allowed to march away with all his private property and 
ftrma. His soh^ Bkm Rao^ wad afterwards taken into the British service, and 
at^ined to eonriderabie eminence as a leader of the irregniar cavalry. Odier 
«^oted landhcdders, at this time, were Bao Ajit Singh^ the Gijar l^der of D&dri; 
Eao Ramdhan, Jat of Kmchehesar^ D&ndi Khau, MlMi&ni of Htampar ; and 
Nihar All Khan of ImlanL The history of these men will be found nader the 
Aligarh district and andcr the notice of their families. From the fonnaticHft 
of tie district in 1824 to the mutiny in 1857 there is really little worth men- 
lioning in a notice like the present one. The famine of 1838 and the setde- 
itients of the laad-nevenme are tie only matters of great importance, and these 
me fnlly noticed elsewhere. 

On the breakinir out of the rautinv^ at Meerut in 1857, die Bulandsfaahr 
district was hcM bv Mr. Brand Sapte and Messrs. 

Tlw Tarnbidl, Melville and A. Lvall (d the CSvR Service. 

Mr. Sapte, at once, caUed upon ail the principal landholders to aid in furnish¬ 
ing troops to preserve order. BSs reqaisitaon was complied with by Bao Gnl&b 
Singh of Knchehesar, Mohammad Ali Khan of Ohhatiri, Mnrad Ali Elh&n of 
Pahdsn, Ahdnl Ladf K.h&a of Elhanpnr, and Lachhman Singh of Shik&rpnr. 
T!he «Jits of Sehra and Sayyidpur and the Masalmins of Chaandera were offered 
permanent service on condition of furnishing a troop of moonted men wiiltin 
a given time, whHst Hr. Sapte's assistants made expeditions towards tHdri 
and Sikaadarshad to overawe the tarbnleat Gnjars, who^ on bearing of the 
events at Deh£ and Heenit, had commenced to ^nnder in all (Hrections. 
He Gdjars bad, already, burned all the travellers’ rest-hosses and bad dee- 
troyei the telegr^h. On one occasion llie civilians, with the assistance of 
adetachment (ff the 9tfa Native Infantry, succeeded in capturing forty-sii Gujara 
belonging to some of the worst villages, and brought them into the station. 
Aid was asked for from Bareilly, but fortunately the services of the 8th Irregtlar 
cavalry who subsequently mutinied, could not be spared; the Mmpur Nawih 
declin^ to supply the troops asked for from him, another fortimate dream- 
stance, as the Patbans of Bampur ga.re but little aid elsewhere ; and the Gnrkhas 
of D«*ra also fitiled to arrive. General Hewitt of Meerut, with his usual dis¬ 
inclination to action, refused to allow of tbe depntatioD of a few Europeans to 
carry in the treasure to Meerut, and to add to the general gloom, a letter was 
received from the Magistrate of Agra (Mr. Drummond) and Major McLeod, of 
the Engineers, “directing all officers to fall back upon Agra, as the rebels were 
reported to be in foil march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
only safe place.” Not so thought the Bulandshahr garrison, and they resolved 
to remain at tfaeir posts, especially as tbe detachment of the 9th Native Infan¬ 
try on duty at Bulandshahr had, hitherto, remained faithful. 

' JPram jjlx. Sapfie’fi official report «n lUe mubioj^. 

12 
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Earlj on tlie morning of the 21st May tidings arrived from Aligarh of the 

^ ^ , mutiny of the head-quarters of the regiment and the 

* Mutioy of the 9th N. I. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

departure of the Europeans for Agra. Mr. Sapte, at 

once, sent off all the ladies and children to Meerut, leaving the garrison reduced 

to seven Englishman—Messrs. Sapte, MelviDe, Turnbull and Lyall of the Civil 

Service, Lieutenant Eoss of the 9th Native Infantry, and Messrs. Knight, father 

and son. Towards the evening of the 21st May this party was informed of an 

intended attack by the Grujars, and also heard of the approach of the Aligarh 

mutineers on their way to Dehli. Upwards of ninety remount horses, sadly 

needed for the troops, were at this time passing through Bulandshahr to Meerut, 

under a guard from the 6th and 44th Native Infantry, but Greneral Hewitt 

refused to receive them, and they still remained at Bulandshahr. Mr. Sapte with 

Lieutenant Eoss attempted to pack up the treasure, and whilst doing so were 

attacked by a large body of Giijars. The Europeans were obliged to leave the 

treasure in the hands of the sepoy guard in order to attack the Gujars, whom 

they charged and dispersed, but in the meantime the guard commenced to 

help themselves to the treasure, and w'hen the Europeans returned after clearing 

the streets of the town they were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep 

off.” They all succeeded in escaping to Meerut except Mr. Knight and his 

son, who had got separated from their party whilst charging through the streets. 

The treasure and horses were all lost owing to the refusal of General Hewitt 

to render any assistance in removing the treasure and his positive prohibition 

against sending on the horses. Messrs. Eoss, Turnbull, and Lyall had induced 

the treasure guard to accompany them as far as the Grand Trunk Eoad, but 

when they arrived there the sepoys told them to go and join their friends as 

they intended to do.” 

As the Gujars entered the station they fired each house, ccmmencing with 
Plundering of the civil bungalow, and during the four days that the 

station. station was without British officers all property, public 

and private, belonging to Government or Gtyeinment officers, was carried off 
or burned. The public offices were gutted and all the records were destroyed : 
hence it is almost impossible to reconstruct the history of the district from its 
formation until the mutiny. The people of the towm and the neighbouring 
villages took a very active })art in the work of demolition. The absence of the 
authorities from Bulandshahr and Aligarh left the Agra to Meerut road com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the ill-disposed. Travellers were murdered aud plundered, 
and all communications, except by camel-riders, were stopped. The Gurkhas, 
of Dehra (Sirmor Battalion) were w’orking their way down by the canal, but 
were stopped at Dasna in the Meerut district, by the destruction of the locks 
on the canal, and on their asking for carriage from the General at Meerut their 
request was negatived. They succeeded in reaching Bulandshahr on' the 
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S4tli MaVj aiidjmd they been snpplied with carriage w'oulcl have beeiijn time 
to prevent the cutbreak on the 21&t and the loss of the treasure and horses, 
Messrs. Sapte, Lyall, Eoss and Tyrwhitt arrived on the morning of the 26th 
from Meerutj accompanied by a detachment of Craigie’s levies consisting of raw 
recruits, ladly mounted and worse aimed, having as little confidence them¬ 
selves in their herses as we had in the riders, ard their subsequent conduct 
show’ed what tliey were w’orth.'’ With the Gurkhas, 200 Eumpur Pathins came 
in from Hohilkliaiid and were employed in jatrolliiig the reads, but on the 
28th they sht^wed mutinous symptoms and thirty of tLc-m marched eff for Dehlf, 
whilst Major Eeid of the Gurkhas ordered the remainder to leave the station. 
The Pathans reerossed the Ganges and returned to Rampur. Chandpur, a village 
close to the station, which had shown itself active in the plunder of the bungalows 
was searched, and seme property was recovered. A few of the principal ring¬ 
leaders in the previe ws disturbance were captured and tanged, and Bilaspur, 
the fort of the Skinners, w’as visited, but its gan*ison preferred to remain where 
they were. 

On the evening of the 28th of May the Gurkhas marched to join General 

Wilson’s column at Ghaziabad (Ghaziuddinnagar). The 

Departure of the Gurkhas, 

Gujars oi parganans Uaan and oikandrabad were no 
sooner apprised of this movement than on the very next day they attacked the 
rich and populous town of Sikandarabad, about ten miles from Bulaudshahn 
Vast numbers of the inhabitants of both sex^ and all ages were brutally 
illtreated and murdered.” The civil authorities were helpless. Only four 
miles off lay the fort of Walidad Khdn, of M&lagarh, who had arrived from 
Dehli on the 26th May with a following of mutineer soldiery and the patent 
of the subahtMri of Koil and Baran in his pocket, granted to him by his con¬ 
nection, the ex-king of Dehli, wdth whom he had been staying. Thej^ knew 
that if they moved out of the station he w'ould be dowm upon them and cut 
them off, and thus communication with Agra and Aligarh, the sole object 
of holding Bulandshahr, would have been impeded. It w'as no doubt very 
distressing not to be able to respond to the repeated calls for assistance.” 
The guard was increased to 75 men from various irregular cavalry regiments, 
all under the command of Captain Tyrwhitt, whose sound judgment and firm 
bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself,” not¬ 
withstanding the news daily arrived of fresh regiments, to most of w’hich the 
men belonged, having mutinied. The Europeans, again, numbered barely 
seven men, and dmded amongst themselves the duties of patrolling. Every 
sentry w^as visited, at least once every hour during the night to prevent a 
surprise by the the enemy or treachery on the part of their own men, and the 
bridge-of-boats at Anupshahr %vas broken down to prevent the passage of the 
Rohilkhatid rebels. 
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Spread of anarchy. 


Messrs, Clifford and Youngs of tlie Eevenue SnrreYj joined tte garmon oti 
tiie 1st June, and matters began to look very seriou&^ 
Eeporis from the interior of tie district showed that order 
was passing away. Former proprietors no^w took the opportunity of easting 
the present possessors of their estates and in some instances this was effected by 
force and large bodies of armed men. The principal talukad^rs, however, all thi» 
time remained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the Malagarh man, no person 
of consequence then gave the authorities any uneasiness; on the contrary, 
they all continued to profess extreme loyalty. The continuous stream of mutinous 
troops up the Grand Trunk Road bad of course a very bad effect upon the minds 
of all, disheartening the weil-aftected and giving confidence to those who were 
Si-disposed, whilst the sacking of the town ©f Sikandarabad being permitted still 
t© go on with impunity led the people to suppose our power had really ceased. 

Aligarh was held by the British for one day and by the rebels the next, but 

Walidad occupies the authorities were respected as far as Khurja. 

Mr. MelviBe, who had rejoiised the station fromMeerut, 
went down to Khurja and succeeded in bringing aw’-ay some Rs. 3,500 of trea¬ 
sure. Bumours of an intended attack on the station were of daily occurrence and 
necessitated much patrolling. On the lOtb June all but twenty men of the irre¬ 
gular cavalry deserted and joined a largebody of mutineer cavalry who were 
then at Khurja on their way to Dehli, and as these proved to be some of the Oudh 
Irregukrs, who had murdered their officers an the road, the station party thought 
it advisable to leave Bulandshahr for a time and retire to Galaothi. They had 
hardly arrived there w'-hen news arrived of the occupation of the town by Wali- 
did of Malagarh ostensibly in the name of the Briiish Government. Mr. Bapte 
resolved to return, and his account of the events that then took place had better 
be given in his own w-ords. He wuites At Captain Tyrwhitt’s request I 
went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3rd 
Europeans, to let the-people know we had returned. On entering the station 
I met Ismail Khin, Walidad’s headman, who at once came up to me and re¬ 
ported all well. I told him I was going into the city, that our return 
should at once be known. He accompanied us, and ivhen near the city said he 
had better go ahead, as there were a number of desperate characters in the city 
•who might oppose us. I saw a large body of men collected at the further end of 
the street, close to the kotw^ali. While Ismail Khan went to parley with 
them, we rode a little w^ay down the street and then pulled up, awaiting Jus 
return. Finding he did not come back, I sent Mr. Clifford to Captain Tyrwhitt to 
let him know how matters stood, and requested him to come on as quickly as he 
could, while Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retraced our steps leisurely. 
Within a quarter of an hour Captain Tyrwhitt arrived, and on my telling him 
how the eity was occupied, he expressed his determination to drive them out, and 
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giving the word charge/’ we went at a gallop towards the city. On our 
teaching the last tom near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, we 
found the rebels hai moved up to the entrance, and the moment we came in 
sight they opened on us from three guns and a he*vy musketry fire. Captain 
Tyrwhittmost gallantly led us within thirty yards of the guns, the first dischrge 
from which disabled and killed three men and horses. Only about 15 men had 
followed ; Craigie’s levies fled on the first shot being fired, and we never saw 
them again. Being entirely unsupported, w^e were reluctantly compelled to 
ratreat to\/ards the open, where we could haVe a^ted better than in the narrow road 
in which we were, hut we were not followed. I should mention here that we 
had previously sent up a small gun, but as it was drawn by bullocks it could not be 
brought up in time for the action. We brought it off however with us ; Mr. 
Young, under w^hose charge it was, displaying much coolness on the occasion. 
Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Gmldothi. As we passed 
Mdlagarh we found WalidaJ had sent out a small body of cavalry to oppose our 
retreat, but these fled on our approach, and, as we pnrsued them, took shelter in 
a village close under.the walls of Malagarh, from which they opened a fire upon 
us, but without effect. Thus "were we, step by step, driven out of the Bulandshahr 
district.” 

The day after the departure of the Europeans, Waliddd expelled the police 

outpost at Galaotbi, whilst Mr. Sapte’s party remained 
InterregniiiD. * * 

at Babugarh, near Hdpur, in the Meerut district, 

watching the Bohilkband rebels. On the 18th of June Waliddd’s outpost at 
GalAothi was driven back, but on the 22ad June, owing to the arrival of the 
Bareilly mutineer brigade, the Europeans had to fall hack upon Meerut. The 
Meerut and Agra road thus fell into the hands of the mutineers, and MiMgarh 
became the resort of all the ill-disposed of the surrounding districts. Walidid 
occupied Aligarh and Khdrja, and attracted to his standard the Fathans of the 
Bdrah Basti in the Bulandshahr district who had given so many recruits to 
the generally mutinous irregular cavalry. From its position, only about 900 
yards from the road, the fort of Maldgarh commanded by its guns (six in num¬ 
ber) the entire road. Communication with Agra, even by camel-riders, was 
effected with extreme difficalty, for so well was the whole line of road and its 
vicinity watched that scarcely a man could pass withont being intercepted, and 
the penalty of discovery was death. Various expeditions were planned, but from 
various causes were never undertaken, until Waliddd had got such reinforce¬ 
ments, and his Ibllowers had increased to such numbers, that he had really be¬ 
come a formidable foe. Reinforced by the Jhansi brigade he threatened Ha- 
pur, and but for the opportune arrival of a relieving force it would have expe¬ 
rienced the fate of Sikandarabad. During September a sharp artillery fight 
with the guns of the Jhansi brigade took place at Galaotbi. 
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Bebels expelled. 


Oa the 25th September^ Colonel Greathed’s flying column set out from 
Re-occupation of the Ghaziabad and arrived at Bulandshahr on the 28th* 
district. troops encamped within a mile and a half of the 

town at the place where the road to MdUgarh branches off. A picqnet of rebel 
cavalry fell back on the town, which was protected by a battery, whilst the 
gardens and walls were occupied by the enemy’s infantry. Leaving a reserve 
to protect the baggage and stores at the cross roads, the advanced guard of the 
British pushed on towards the city, feeling their way as best they could. The 
reserve was attacked by cavalry and guns in flank, but these were quickly dri¬ 
ven off with loss, and in front the right and left columns of attack were soon 
engaged with the enemy. Their batteries w’-ere silemsed, and a way having been 
opened with grape-shot, the cavalry and artillery pressed on through the 
town, driving the enemy everywhere before them. Three guns and an 
immense quantity of baggage and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
victors. 

WalidM fled with the greater portion of his followers across the Ganges, 
leaving a number of guns, stores,* and plunder in his 
fort, which was occupied by a detachment of cavalry. 
A party of Sappers were for some time employed in mining the fort, and on the 
1st of October the mines were exploded in person by the gallant Lieutenant 
Home, R.E., the hero of the Cashmere gate at Dehli, who lost his life ; a spark 
from the port-fii*e •accidentally ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo¬ 
sion. On the 3rd of October the column marched to Kharja, and whilst there 
Mr. Sapte and Captain Watson visited Jhajhar, as the former gentleman had 
received intelligence of a Christian girl being concealed in the house of a Mu- 
Salman trooper of the rebel 15th Irregular Cavalry. Mr. Sapte writes :— 
“ Though we arrived at the village before daybreak, they were ready for us. 
A large body of sowars ai’rived, and many of them in full uniform came out to 
oppose us. Several were killed in actual fight, and some few taken prisoners 
with arms in their hands, were tried by drum-head court-martial, and shot on 
the spot. After a long search we discovered the girl; she turned out to be the 
daughter of a Eurasian, a clerk in some Deputy Commissioner’s Office in Oudh, 
whose life, as also that of the father, had been saved by the trooper Khuda 
Baksh, in gratitude to whom she turned Musalmani and married him. As she 
expressed” a strong desire to be allowed to remain I did not force her away.” 
Khurja, said to have been a very hot-bed of disaffection during the mutiny, was 
spared at the representation of the Collector, who returned to Bulandshahr. 

On the 4th October Bulandshahr was occupied by a force under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Farquhar, consisting of the right wing of the 1st 
Biluch Battalion, two horse artillery guns, and a body of 


Restoration of order. 


1 BonrcMers" Eight Months, Campaign ; London, 
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PatMn. horse under Major Stokes, and from this date confidence began to 
be restored. Abdul Latif Khan, the head of the Pathiins of the Barah Basti, 
paid up his balances of land-revenue, though he had previouslv refused to 
pay one pice. This man was subsequently competed of aiding the rebels in 
every waj", and was sentenced to transportation for life. His uncle Azim 
Khan had joined Walilad, and was captured by Khushi Ram, the Jat Police 
Officer of Anupshahr, whilst trjdng to escape into Rohilkhand. Azfm Ehin 
was tried by court-martial and was sentenced to death. The police-stations 
were at once re-established, and with the exception of SAhihdad Khin, of 
Shikarpur, who had deserted, and Hr Muhammad Khin of Anupshahr, 
and Ehurshed Ali, Eotwal of Bulandshahr, whose conduct was somewhat 
suspicious, the old police officers were reinstated in their posts. The greater 
part of the rank and file of the police had joined the rebels, and their places 
were filled by Jats, while a strong force w'as sent to overawe the Gujars of 
Dadri and Sikandarabad. On the 17th November the camp moved towards 
the Ganges, but had only reached Ahar when news arrived of an intended 
uprising of the Gujars to rescue their brethren who had been captured, but 
this movement was frustrated by the troops returning by forced marches to 
Bulandshahr. The jail was then put into a state of defence capable of 
resisting the attack of any number of Gujars, and the jail garrison was re¬ 
inforced in men and provisions, so as to admit of the camp being moved, 
without fear of being again recalled. On the 27th the force marched by 
Sayana to Piith, and thence down the right -bank of the Ganges, visiting 
each ferry (ffhiU). The whole of the boats were collected at Anupshahr and 
intrusted to a body of 200 Jats. Piith, Basai, and Ahar were placed under Bao 
Gulab Singh of Kuchchesar, and the force proceeded southwards by Kambis to 
E'imghat, having secured every boat of which any traces could be found. The 
rebels did not show themselves on the opposite bank, so the force marched 
on to Dibai, intending to return to head-quarters, preparatory to beating op 
the quarters of the Gujars, who still set the police at defiance and refus^ to 
pay up any revenue. On reaching Shikarpur intelligence was received of the 
rebels appearing in force in the Budann district opposite Ramghit The camp 
immediately moved to the Ganges, and on arriving at the ferry the sound of 
heavy firing was heard, which subsequently proved to be an attach by the 
rebels on Gannaur, a friendly village some few miles inland. Gannaur was 
plundered, and the rebels then proceeded to loot the neighbouring villages. 
The Aheriyas, a numerous tribe, first showed some opposition, but finding them¬ 
selves unsupported, compromised matters, and finally joined the rebel ranks. 
They occupy nearly all the villages on the left bank of the Ganges, and it 
was found necessary to keep a strict watch over all the ferries and fords, as 
the latter become daily more shallow; but though on several occasions the 
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rebels attempted to cross in force, they never succeeded. The camp vras occu¬ 
pied off and on until the 5th December in patrolling the Granges parganahs 
from the Meerut to the Aligarh district. 

Constant rumours prevailed that Walidad with all his following intended 

^ „ to make an attempt to re-occupy Mald^arh, and con- 

Expedition towards Eta. i 

siderable excitement ensued. On the 5th December 

the force marched to Dibai, where intelligence awaited them of the arrival 

of Bakht Khan and the Bareilly brigade at Kasganj in the Eta district, 

where they murdered the blind old tahsild^r, Chaube Ghausdm D4s, and 

levied a contribution on Soron. The Bulandshahr authorities resolved to 

make a demonstration towards Eta, and were about to proceed to Atrauli, 

when information was received that Hurmat Khan, who held the fort of Pind- 

rawal, belonging to one Pahim-ul-nissa (a near relation of the rebel Rahim Ali 

Khan, son of Ndsir Ali Khan of Khailiya), was laying in stores for the use of 

the rebel troops. Hurmat Khan was surrounded by stratagem and his fort 

was taken, with an immense quantity of supplies evidently collected for warlike 

purposes. He was also busily engaged in putting his fort into repair and 

in mounting two guns which had been lent to him by the Collector. From 

PindiAwal the force marched towards Eta, and co-operating with Colonel 

Seaton, was present at the action of the Nim Nadi and the operations along 

the Ganges, and returned to Bulandshahr, after a fortnight’s absence, on the 

29th December. On the 2nd January news arrived of an attack upon the 

boat-guard at Anupshahr, and Mr. Lyall started off with a body of mounted 

police, but was only in time to see the conclusion of a very smart affair between 

the rebels and the Jats under Khushi Ram. The Collector had brought 

Defence of the boats at together about 187 boats here, and a short way above 
Bulandshahr. ^]^jg place was an easy ford. The rebels brought 

down two guns below the ghat, so as to rake the boats and the men who 
guarded them. The Jats returned the fire from two small iron guns, but, in 
the meantime, a body of horse and foot attempted to cross by the ford. Khushi 
EAm, in no way daunted, wheeled his men around and gave the rebels two vol- 
lies in quick succession, which had the effect of dispersing them for the time. 
Fortunately Colonel Farquhar thought it right to come to the assistance of the 
J4is, for on the 17th January, the enemy came down in force with six guns, 
two of which they planted opposite the centre of the British position and two 
on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. Smith replied with his two six-pounders so 
effectually that in three hours he silenced the enemy’s battery. The British 
loss on this occasion was two men wounded and one killed, whilst the enemy 
lost about fifty men, and had not Colonel Farquhar received the strictest injunc¬ 
tions not to cross the river, the enemy might have been destroyed. This success 
had the effect of preventing any more attempts to cross the river, and although 
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Rahim Ali came about this time fresh from Bareillj as the rebel subahd&r of 
BudauD, he never succeeded in any attempt against the districL 

The Qajars of Dfidri fled to the western bank of the Jnmna khddir after send¬ 
ing in the revenue fay Brahmans who had no share in their misdeeds, and before 
Mr. Saple left the district (21st April, 1858) nearly sixty pieces of cannon, 
some of them of large calibre, and many wall-pieces (jazdih) were recovered in 
the disttid;. On leaving the district Mr. Sapte was able to report that it had 
resumed its wonted quiet The revenue had been all paid in, serious crime was 
unknown, and even ofikices of a slight and trivial nature were of unfrequent 
occurrence. Several mutineers of the rebel regiments had been brought to jus¬ 
tice, and many of those who had taken an active part in the disturbances had 
been caught and received the reward for their crimes, whilst those who had 
shown themselves loyal were recommended for special consideration. Mr. 
Sapte gratefully acknowledges the services rendered by the military officers 
deputed to the district, and Captain Tyrwhitt, in command of the levies. Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall of the Civil Service were present throughout, and 
were engaged in many expeditions requiring as much military skill as those 
whose profession it is, could command, 

A summary of the punishments and rewards on account of the events con¬ 
nected with the mutiny in this district will form a 
Bew an panis mente. pendant to the narrative given above.^ Besides 

those mentioned below there were many others who obtained oonflscated villages 
in tins district in reward for services rendered in other districts; their names 
will be found under ‘^families of distinction” on a preceding page. 

(1.) Mr. T. Skinner, of Bilaspur, obtained confiscated villages assessed at 
Bs. 6,000 per annum. 

(2.) Mahmud Ali Khan, of Chhatdri, obtained villages assessed at Rs. 4,193 
per annum and a khUat or dress of hononr of Rs. 1,000. ^ 

(3.) Faiz Ali Khan, of Pahdsn, was rewarded with villages assessed at 
Es. 4,000 per annum, of which one-fourth the revenue was remitted for life. 
He also received a ihilat of Es. 1,000. 

(4.) Imd&d Ali Khin, of Pahasu, received villa^a ass^sed at Bs. 2,909 
per annum. 

(5.) Zahur AK Khk, of Dharmpur, received villages assessed at Rs. 3,000 
per annum. 

(6.) Bao Gulab Singh, of Kuchchesar, was rewarded with villages assessed 
at Es. 8,000 per annum, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for his 
life, and a khilat of Es. 2,000, with the title of Raja Bahadur. 

(7.) Chaudhri Lachhman Singh, of Shikarpur, received villages assessed at 
Es. 1,999. 


^ From Eanwar lAcIihman Singh, of Bulandshahr. 

13 
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(8.^ Rai Durga Parsted received villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 per annum. 

(9.) Khushi E4m, the Jdt who defended the boats at Antipshahr, received 
villages assessed at Rs. 1,202, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for 
life, and a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(10.) The heirs of Ratan Singh, a J4t Ris^lddr of Sehra, received villages 
assessed at*Es. 2,000 a year ; whilst Jhanda Singh, Basti Ram, Shddi Edm, and 
Naabat Singh, also Jats of Sehra, received lands assessed at Rs. 600 each, and 
Jhanda Singh, in addition, a TcMlat of Rs. 200. 

(11.) The Jdts of Bhuthona also received rewards for defending their vil¬ 
lage and defeating Waliddd and the Jhdnsi brigade with the capture of three 
guns. ‘ 

(12.) Ahmad Sayyid Khdn, of Khurja, obtained villages assessed at 
Es. 1,893, with a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(13.) Imdad Ali of Galdothi received a gratuity of Rs. 300. 

(14.) Harsarup, a servant of Government, received a gratuity of Es. 500. 

C15.) The tahsilddrs Jainarayan Singh and Bishandayal received gratuities 
of Rs. 1,000 each, and Sayyid Muhammad Shirdzi, of Khurja, one of 
Rs. 400- 

(16.) Farhatullah, a mukhtar, received lands assessed at Rs. 1,000 ; Munshi 
Lachhman Sariip, lands assessed at Rs. 200, and Chandrain Ohand Kunwar, 
of Khiirja, lands assessed at Es. 557. 

(17.) Muni Lai, the agent of the Skinner estate, was rewarded with a 
khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(18.) Daulat Singh, Bakshi Singh, and Harsahai Singh, of Jewar, received 
lands assessed at Es. 7 63, and Hazari Singh and Mohar Singh, of Dayanatpur, 
lands assessed at Es. 388. 

(19.) Eai Munnu Ldl received estates valued at Es. 1,000 ; Harsukh Eai, 
agent of the Euchchesar Jats, lands assessed at Es. 500, and Th&n Singh, Ahir 
of Kota, lands assessed at Es. 300 and a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

The punishments awarded to the disaffected were no less comprehensive. 

(1.) WalidM of M&l%arh escaped across the Ganges and was never 
captured. His fort was razed to the ground and all his property was con¬ 
fiscated. 

(2.) Ismail Khan, once a trooper in Skinner’s horse, and subsequently kotwal 
of Jalandhar and again of Meerut, joined Walidad’s service shortly before the 
outbreak. After the fall of M&ldgarh he fled to Bareilly, and thence to Shah- 
jahdnpur, where he was tried, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
fourteen years. Ismail Khan was subsequently pardoned, and is now in the 
service of the Nawab of E4mpur. 

(3.) Ghul^lm Haidar Khan was owner of four villages in parganah Baran. 
Se w^ collector of the revenue to Walid4d, and after the fall of Mdlagarh 
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concealed Mmself. He retmrned under the amnesty, but his estates have Wn 
confiscated. 

(4.) Mahdi Baksh, the principal adviser of WalidM^ was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. His property was saved owing to the service^ 
rendered by his son Ahmad Hasan in the Sah^anpur district. His is but one 
of the many instances of a family arrangement by which one member of the 
family took one side and another took the other side, so as to insure success 
whatever might happen. 

(5.) Eahim Ali Khan of Bdiailij’a, a grandson of the oelebrated Dundi Khan, 
with his father Mazhar Ali Khan, raised the standard of revolt at the same time 
as Waliddd. On the expulsion of the latter both fled to Bareilly, and thence 
made their way to Rajputana. They were arrested there by Major Eden and 
sent for trial to Agra. Mazhar Ali Khan died on the road, and Kahim Ali was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for life, with confiscation of his 
estates. He was one of those concerned in the murder of Major Waterfield on 
the Grand Trunk Bead, 

(6.) Abdul Latif Khan, of Khanpur, the head of the Fathans of the Barah 
Basti, was punished with confiscation of his property and transportation for life. 
He actively sided with WaliddrI, and in every way opposed the restoration of 
order. 

The Shaikh and Bahlim revenue-free grantees of Bulandshahr were deprived 
of their proper^ for siding with Walid&l, whilst the Sayyid grantee of Shikfir- 
pur lost theirs for adhering to Bahi m Ali Kh£n, and a number of Pathdns 
suflfered for espousing the cause of Abdul Latif Ehan. According to Kunwar 
l^dihman Singh the following landholders escaped the puishment due to their 
acts owing to the amnesty :— 

(1.) Mustafa Khan, of Jahangirabad, a relative of Walidad, corresponded 
■with Dehli and assisted the disaffected. He was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned. 

(2.) Rani Ohauhan, of Antipshahr, belonging to the old Badgujar femily of 
that ak, tried to recover the estates belonging to her ancestors with a view of 
setting up her son as future Raja of Anupshahr. Her remaining estates were 
confiscated, but were afterwards released. 

(3.) Faiz Ahmad Kh4a, of Malafcpur, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 

(4.) Gfaulam Qhaus, a Bilueh zaminddr of Jhajhar, w^as sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment and the confiscation of his property for harbouring 
mutineers, but as he had aided in saving the life of a European he was 
pardoned. 

(5.) Hurmat Khan, of Pindrawal, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 
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All through the disturbances, the Jdts, as a rule, sided with Government, 
whilst the Gujars and Musalman Eajptits bitterly opposed all authority. The 
Gdjars, Musalmins, and the Sayyids of Jarcha took a leading part in the sack 
of Sikandarabad. They were heavily fined and their estates were confiscated 
for the offence. The Bargain Rajputs of the whole tahsil of Sikandarabad also 
distinguished themselves for turbulence and disloyalty. The only other events 
of note connected with this district are the famine of 1860-61, the settlement 
of the land-revenue in 1860-65, and the establishment of a model farm^ for the 
encouragement of agriculture in the upper Dudb, each of which is noticed in 
its proper place. 


^ Abandoned from July, 1876. 
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Ada, pronounced Ara, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and taksili of 
the same name, in the Bulaudshahr district, lies five miles west of the civil 
station and the same distance east of Sikandarabad. The population in 1865 
was 1,190, and in 1872 was 1,618. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a 
mahalor parganah belongingto the sirkar of Dehli, and paying 5,13,081 
which at twenty double dams per rupee gives a revenue of Rs, 25,554. It was 
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absorbed in Sikandarabad in 1844, The name is said to be derived from a 
ealony of Ah&rs, some of whom bearing the title of Chandhri still reside in the 
town. The Musalm^n residents are respectable and fairly well off. 

Agatjta, a parganah of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded on three sides 
by parganahs Sikandarabad, Baran, and Sayana of the same district, and on the 
north by parganahs Dasna and Hapnr of the Meerut district. It contained in 
1872 a total area of 101 square miles, of which 80 square miles were under 
eultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 98 square miles, of which 77 square miles were cultivated, 11 square miles 
were culturable, and 10 square miles were barren. 

The KMi Nadi flows through the very centre of the parganah, dividing it 

^ , into two almost equal parts. A large canal rdibaha 

General appearance. ^ ^ a ^ 

or water-course traverses the length of the western 

sHe. Irrigation is carried on from the Kali, which is used as a canal escape, 
and kept supplied with water from the canal. This water also is sold by the 
Irrigation Department;. The result of the use of the Kali as an escape is that, 
considerable damage has been done to about forty villages near and below 
whe^’e the escape falls into the Nadi, but this has however been partially reme¬ 
died by straightening the course of the river, Another large rdjbaha flows 
between the Grand Trunk Road and the Nadi, and a large gdl or channel is 
taken out of the fiompur rdjbaha, and runs along the Grand Trunk Road on the 
west and falls into the same rdjbaha at Baral. East of the Kali Nadi irriga¬ 
tion from wells prevails. Owing to the facilities existing for the construction 
of temporary wells there are few masonry ones, the numbers being 2,000 of 
the former to 312 of the latter. The soil is nearly all good s^ota, there being 
only about five per cent, of the inferior soils known as hhdr and pilota. This 
character, with the amount of irrigation and the presence of the industrious 
J4ts, Ahirs, and ChauL&ns as cultivators, renders the parganah very prosperous. 
In addition to the ordinary cereals, cotton, indigo, and sugarcane are exten¬ 
sively grown. In the western half there is little culturable waste, but in the 
eastern half there is a somewhat large tract of waste land fit for the plough 
within the areas of Sharffpur, Baisrauli, Babanpur, Pabs&ra, &c* In places 
there is good culturable land partly covered with dJidh jangle and inter¬ 
spersed with low marsh lands called diihars, which yield the long thatching 
grass known as p&la, whilst in places it is entirely barren. The Grand Trunk 
Road traverses the parganah from north to south, running almost parallel to the 
Kali. A road also runs from Galdothi to Sikandarabad, but the eastern por¬ 
tions of the parganah are as yet unsupplied with roads. The principal vil¬ 
lages are Sentha, Gal4othi, Mdl%arh, Makhdumnagar, Agauta, and Zainpur. 
Makhduranagar was entirely revenue-free, but one-half was confiscated for 
the rebellion of Chiragh Ali in 1857. Zainpur is held rovenue-free by 
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Aia and Asawar were conferred on Rafcan Singh and Gop&l Singh for 

lojaliy. 

The assessment of this parganah at the past settlement nnder Begnlation 15. 

Fiscal historj light, and there was not a single coer¬ 

cive process issued for the reeoveiy of the land-revenue 
during its currency* The alienation statements show that, with the exception 
of confiscated villages, only three entire villages and fifteen portions of other 
village have changed hands during the same period. Out of the 111 estates 
comprised in the parganah in 1865, 71 were 20 were pattiddn^ and 

20 were 1,532 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 871 by 

hereditary cultivators, and 3,832 by tenanfcs-at-wilL The new assessment was 
made by Mr. 0. Currie in 1859. The following statement gives the statistics 
of the expiring revenue of the past and the initial revenue of the present settle¬ 
ments and those collected in 1871 :— 
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The statistics of 1872 show that the land-revenue then amounted to Rs^ 
89,000 (or with cesses Rs. 98,255), falling at a rate of Re, 1-6-0 per British 
acre on the total area then assumtjd; at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed 
to Grovernment revenue, and at Re. 1-12-10 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 
same year has been estimated at Rs. 2,50,817. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Agauta contained 94 inhabited 
. sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants, 37 had 

opaiation, between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and l 500 (^ 

11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had betw^een 2,000 and 3,000, and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabit¬ 
ants in the parganah is Galiiothi, wdth 5,603. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were then 90 villages, distributed amongst 111 mahals or 
estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,161 souls (26,351 females), 
giving 615 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
45,420 Hindus, of whom 21,174 were females ; 16,734 Masalmins, amongst 
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whom 8,173 wore females; and there were seven Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,009dBrah- 
mans, of whom 2,371 were females ; 2,836 Eajptits, including 1,259 females;’ 
2,336 Banijas (1,071 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
35,239 souls, of whom 16,473 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision 
is the Gaur (4,767), and amongst Rajputs, the chief clans areUhe Ohauhdn 
(1,112), Badgujar (87), Panw4r (29), JMon (321), Bais (254), Gahlot, Gaur, 
Bhadauriya, Rathor, and Jairaniya. The Baiiiyas belong, for the most part, 
to the great Agarw41 subdivision (2,073), and their allied caste, the Dasas, 
(263). Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Lodhas (1,198), 
Eahdrs (944), Jats (6,974), Hajj4ras (1,112), Oham4rs (9,573), Khakroba 
(2,515), Ahirs (1,768), Kolis (1,352), Gijars (3,236). The following castes 
have less than one thousand members each :—Bohra, Ahar, Darzi, Kal&l, 
Barhai, Khatib, Dhobi, Garariya, Lobar, Knmhar, Son4r, Gosh^in, Jogi, 
Dhliaa, Bhat, Kayath, Bharblninja, Bairagi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Orh, and 
Joshi. The Musalmans are entered as Shaikhs, 1,163; Sayyids, 1,213; Pathdns, 
316; converted Hindus, 2,824; and without distinction over 11,^00. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 200 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,908 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,065 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 11,016 in agricultural operations ; 2,595 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,965 persons returned 
as labourers and 359 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,182 as landholders, 
27,960 cultivators, and 31,019 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,119 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
32,810 souls. 

The Tagas were the original dominant race and proprietors of the soil in 
this parganah, but were expelled by the Ohauhans and 
Gtijars, and the returns of 1872 show only one person 
of the clan in the parganah. The Ohauhans got possession of thirty-two 
villages still known as the Chauhdnon ke JBatCsa/^ and the Giijars acq^uired 
twelve villages still known as the Gdjaron ke bdra Nadwdsa,^^ The Chauh4ns 
have lost most of their villages by private sale or mortgage, and the GAjars by 
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coafiscation for rebellion ; both are now mere cnlfciFators, except in two Tillages 
and Hiirieeia small shares held by the Chauhans and in two villages held by 
the Gdjars. Jats hold twenty-six villages, the Skinner’s estate four, and tie 
remainder are divided in twos and threes among Sayyids, Shaikhs, Bildefaes, 
Baniyas, Kayaths, Ahirs, Rajputs, Brahmans, and Badgdjars* Previoos to 
Akbar’s time the country was known as the Chauhin Batisa, and his hmils 
formed the present parganah under the name of mah&l Sentha* The Marhattas 
sent an hmil h) overawe the Chauhans, who took up his residence at Agauia, 
and the name was then changed to Aganta. In 1803-04 the Chauhan 
villages and four othem amounting to thirty-six were le tsed to Bahadur Kh&n, 
a Marhatta employee, and formed part of the district of southern Saharanpur 
(Meerut) : hence the name Malagarh sometimes given to this parganah. (See 
MXLiLGARH.) In 1824 the lease was recalled, and in 1844 three villages were 
withdrawn and 57 added, making altogether 90 villager, which with one subse¬ 
quently formed comprise the present parganah. 

Ani^R, an old town in the Bulandsluihr district, gives its name to a parganah 
of tahsfl Anupshahr, and is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles 
north-east of the town of Bulandshahr, The population in 1865 numbered 
2,324 souls, and in 1872 was 2,414. It possesses a police-station, post-ofiBce, 
and an Urdu halkahbandi or village school. A large fair is held here on the tenth 
of the light half of Jeth, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the Ganges. The 
town abounds in temples of some antiquity, the most remarkable being one in 
hoiiionr of tfahddeo. Ahar, being situated on a navigable river, is a fairly pros¬ 
perous eommerdlal town of third-rate importance. A bridge-of-boats is kept up 
h^ for the dry months of the year. The name Ahar is locally derived from 
and ‘Adr/ the killing of the serpent, and the present town is saM to 
be the place where Janamejaya performed the great snake-sacrifice,^ and 
History rewarded the Ifagar Brahmans and others who assisted 

him with grants of lands in the vicinity. Ahar also lays 
claim to be the Kausambhi to which the Pandava rulers of Hastinapmtrar^erred 
the seat irf government after Hasfcinapur had been swept away by the Ganges— 
a pretemsimi unsupported by probability or evidence. Thepeopleof Ah&r also claim 
for it the honour of b^ng the residence of Bukmiiii,^ wife of Krishna and daugh¬ 
ter of Bhismak, Raja of Vidarbha. The t^ple of Ambika, from which E^rishna 
decoyed Rukmini away, is still pointed ont by the Brahmans of Ahar as situated 
on the Gang^ about two mil^ below the present town. This claim also mist 
hen^atived, as Kundilpur, the capital of Bhishmak, has bean identified with the 
old chaef town of Berar. There are several large tumuli (i&era) In and about 
AhAr which testify to the great antiquity of the place, and there is little reason 
to doubt that it was the seat of a petty Hindu principality for some centuries 

^ W heeler’! Maiitohi ata, 1, 46. 
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previous to the Musalman occupation.^ The Nagar Brahmans of Ahar state that 
they received a chaurdsi (84) of villages from Janamejaya in reward for the 
assistance given by them in the snake-sacrifice. In Alamgir’s reign the majority 
of these Brahmans became Musalm&ns, and retained the proprietary right in the 
town until 1857, when the majority of them behaved very badly, and lost their 
property, which was conferred on Raja Giirsahi Mai of Moradabad. In the time 
of Akbdr Ahdr was the capital of a mahal or parganah attached to dastur Tharia 
Farida of sirkar Koil and subah Agra, and paid a yearly revenue of 21,06,554 
ddmsy or about Es. 1,05,327. 

AniB, a parganah in tahsil Amipshahr of the Bulandshahr district, is bound¬ 
ed on the east by the Ganges, on the west by parganah Baran, on the north 
by parganah Say&na, and on the south by parganas Anupshahr and Shikarpur 
of the same district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then 
a total area of 147 square miles, of A^hich 107 square miles were under cultiva¬ 
tion. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 147 
square miles, of which 107 square miles were cultivated, 2 square niil^ wefe 
culturable, and 17 square miles w^ere barren. 

Though it has a considerable river frontage, Ah4r has little hliddirj as th^ 
Ganges banks are high along this parganah. The Amipshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal passes down the parganah at an average distance of about three 

miles from the Ganges, just within the line of poor sandy 

General appearance. . mi • ^ x 

soil lying along tne river. This tract, owing to the 
depth of the water-level and lightness of the soil, is badly oft for irrigation; 
Further west, and in the centre also, the kuchclia wells re-appear, and the 
soil is more firm and productive. Nothing but the common cereals are 
grown, nor is indigo, cotton or safilower raised for export. There are no 
important roads, and very little traffic. The principal towns are Ahar and 
Kh4npur. The cultivators are principally Lodhas, Pathans, J4ts, and Rajputs. 
Of these the Jdts and Lodhas are the best. As a rule, the cultivators are not 
well oft*, as they were much harassed by Abdul Latif Kh4n, and his father 
Ibddullah Kh4ii before him. Between the canal and the Ganges the average 
depth of water from the surface is 25 to 30 feet, and in the remainder of the 
parganah it rises to 18 feet 8 inches, with a depth of water in the wells averaging 
6 feet 8 inches. Irrigation is scanty, the proportion in 1865 being only 26 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. The canal is dry beyond Andpshahr, but the nevv 
works at Narora will relieve the main channel and admit of some extension of 
irrigation beyond the two rajbahas at present in existence. Between Khanpur 
and Garaouli there are large tracts of uncultivated lands, mostly covered with 

^ RasMd-ud-din, q.uoting from A1 Biruni, who flourished between 970 and 1039 A.D., mentions 
Ahar in the itinerary from Kana j to Meeruti viz., Kanauj to Dayamau, 10 parasangs ; to Gh^ti^ 

10 j to 10 ; and to Meerut; 10. Dowson*s Elliot, 1,02. 
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dAdi jungle^ and generally good and culturablc, bat interspersed with patches of 
poor and bad land. 

Q3ie settlement of the parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833 by M^srs. (J. 

Bird and Tonnoehy was a fair and adequate one. The ?il-- 
lages held fay Abdul Latif Khiin as owner were aome'^ 
what lightly assessed, and in those held by him as mortgagee the demand was 
raiher heavy. Omitting eonfiscatiiins, the transfers have been very light daring 
the currency of the old settlement, and of the two villages transferred by decree 
of court only one was a real transfer, the other belonged to Mustafa Khan^s 
collusive transfer noticed under the Annpshahr par^nah (page 115). Of the 146 
estates in the parganah, in 1865, 129 were zamindari, 6 were perfect pattidari, 
8 imperfect pattid&ri, and 3 were bhayachara ; 325 holdings were cultivated by 
proprietors, 2,748 by hereditary cultivators, and 3,544 by tenants-at-will, and 
nearly all now pay rent in cash. The assessment of the new revenue was made 
by Messrs. Currie and Lowe in 1860-61, and came into force from 1862-63, 
The increase in the irrigated area is more considerable than the increase in the 
cultivated area. The following statement shows the statistics of the expiring 
revenue of the past and the initial revenue present settlement:— 
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The land revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Es. 82,969, falling at a rate of Re. 0-14:-l per British acre on the total area, 
Be, 0-14-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Ra 1-8-5 
per aere m the cultivated area. The sum paid fay cultivators to the landowners 
as tent and cesa^ during the same year has been estimated at Bs. 3,09,441. 

According to the cmsus of 1872, parganah AhAr contained 127 inhabited 
sites, of which 37 had less than 200 inhabitants, 53 
had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 
1,000,10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
undone had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 
1865 thmre were then 134 villages on the register, distributed amongst 146 
mahals or estate. The total population in 1872 numbered 61,048 souls 
(28,910 females), giving 415 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 49,248 Hindus, of whom 23,108 were females, and 11,800 
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Musalmdns^ amongst whom 5^802 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,323 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,487 were females ; 5,596 EajpAts, including 2,498 females ; 1,580 
Baniyas (745 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
^ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,749 souls, 
of whom 17,378 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the G-aur (3,912), Sanadh and N4gar, The chief Rajput clans 
are the Ohauhdn (667), Badgdjar (915), Panw4r (82), Jadon (588), Bais (315), 
Bhala SuMn, Baghel, Dor, Bachhal, Jarauliya, Mahesri, Bargain, and Jajil. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,032) and Dasa (384) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (10,317), 
J^t (2,123), Ghamar (9,736), Kh&krob (1,710), Garariya (1,692), M41i (1,109), 
and GAjar (2,044). Beside the above castes, the following are found in this 
parganah with less than one thousand members each:—Darzi, Kal4I, Barhai, 
Kah&r, Hajjto, Khatik, Dhobi, Koli, Kumh4r, Son4r, Gosh&in, Jogi, Dhiina, 
Bhdt, K4yath, Bharbhtinja, Baxragi, Aheriya, Taga, Orb, Joshi, K4chhi, Mai- 
14h, Mina, Khagi, Ohauh4n, and Nat. TheMusalmdns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,580), Sayyids (118), Mughals (54), Pathans (2,524), converted 
Hindus (857), and the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The ocoupaiions of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult; population (not less than fifteen years of age), 124 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,720 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 820 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending monej^ or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 11,654 in agricultural operations; 2,042 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,554 persons returned as labourers and 333 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,044 as landholders, 35,789 as cultivators, and 
24,215 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 722 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 32,138 souls. 

Before the Musalmdn invasion this part of the country was known as the 
cTiaurdsi (or 84 villages) of the Nagar Brahmans, 
History. who^ with the Gorwa Rajputs, divided the parganah 

between tbem. Shortly after the Musalman conquest these tribes were ousted by 
the Badg’djars and Pathdns; the latter first settled down here under King Sha- 
hab-ud-din Ghori and first gained importance under the Lodis. They held twelve 
'villsiges known t^the ^PatMnon he larah hmtip which are mostly in this parganah 
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bni some are in Sayana. (See Bagrasi.) These men still make capital recruits 
for the Bengal cavalry. Akbar formed Ahar into a parganah attached to dastur 
Thana Farida in the sirkar of Koil and sufaah of Agra, and stationed an ainil 
here. In 1803 Ahar was incorporated with the Meerut district, and in 1824 was 
transferred to Bnlandshahr. In 1844 the number of villages was fixed at 134, 
and in 1859 the parganah was transferred from the Baran tahsO to AnApshahr. 
Prerious to 1857 Abdfil Latif Khan, of KJianpur, held 85 villages in the parganah, 
but these have all been confiscated. The K&gars held 8 villages, but the Musal- 
man portion lost four for rebellion. The Jats of Kuclichesar own 55 villages, and 
the Kayaths of Kabinagar own seven villages ; the few remaining villages are 
principally held by Rajputs. 

Ahmadgabh, a village of parganah Pahasu of the Bnlandshahr district, is 
distant 28 miles south-sast from Bnlandshahr and 6 miles north from Pahasu 
on the Eamghat road. The population in 1865 numbered 2,228 souls, and in 
1872 there wei'e 2,621 inhabitants. The village was founded by Ani Rai, the 
Badgujar Raja of Anupshahr, who named it after his own title^ of Ahmad Khani. 
Local tradition, however, says that the town was founded by Hem Singh or 
Ahmad Khan, a Badgujar, and near relative of Ani Rai. Hem Singh, too, basked 
in the sunshine of Jahangir’s smile, and was treated by him with much favour. 
A large tank, or rather small lake, stretched from north-west to north-east of the 
town. On the borders arethe ruins of some stately buildings now called the 
hammdm or bath, and intended apparently in the old time for the useof the ladies of 
the fort. The town with six other adjoining villages, formerly hamlets belong¬ 
ing to it, was granted in jdgir to Raja Wadho Ram, Khattri, by Madhoji 
Siildhia in 1778 A.D., at a fixed rent of Rs. 1,200, and the British Govern¬ 
ment in their treaty with the Maharaja agreed to, respect the grant They 
have done so to the extent of excluding from settlement the descendants of 
Hem Singh who have been Musalmans since the time of Aurangzeb, and on the 
death of Rao Bihari Nath, the last jagirdar, in 1870, the six hamlets were settled 
with his representatives, and the town was settled with the original proprietors- 
The tank produces vast crops of water-nuts, but detracts from the healthiness of 
the town. A market is held on Saturday. There is a post-office and a school. 

AbtJpshahr, a town^ in the parganah of the same name in fiie Bnlandshahr 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Qangs^ 25 miles to the east of 
Bnlandshahr, in latitude 28®-21' and longitude 78^-1 It is the head¬ 

quarters of the tahsil of the same name. The population in 1830 numbered 8,072 
souls, of whom 6,026 were Hindus and 1,866 were Musalmfins. There were then 
1,723 families residing in 893 enclosures. In 1847 the inhabitants numbered 
8,947 souls; in 1853 the numbers had increased to 9,414, and in 1865 to 

^Beames’ Elliot, IL, 99. -This town and Jahangirabad wefe trantf^ed to Aligarh 

in 1805. Board's Rec., February l, 1805, No. 20. 
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10,644. There were 9,S36 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 7,190 w’ere Hindns 
(3,417 females) and 2,146 were MxisalmAns (970 females). The site occupies 
123 acres, giving 76 persons to the acre. 

The town is situated on the high western bank of the Ganges, and part of 
it has been carried away, at various times, by the action 
of the river, so that the remains of masonry wells now 
stand like pillars in the present bed of the river. During the cold weather the 
deep stream of the Ganges keeps to the Budaon side of the river bed, leaving a 
large level expanse of white sand between it and the base of the cliff upon which 
Anupshahr is built. The site itself is long and narrow, and well drained by the 
ravines which surround it, especially on the south, where it is bounded by the 
Aligarh and Moradabad road. The road from Bulandshahr enters the town 
from the north, and runs south to join the Aligarh road. It forms^tbe principal 
bazarway. The Bazar^i-masjid, at first entered from the south, contains some 
poor shops : then comes the Bazar kal4n with better shops, often two-storeyed, 
and at right angles to it a second bazar runs through the short diameter of the 
town, and farther north the mandi or gi’ain market opens off the Bazar kalSn. 
The mandi is a square, about fifty yards wide, surrounded on three sides by 
substantially built grain shops. Beyond the mandiy the bazar continues for 
some distance and ends in the Bulandshahr road. On the whole the bouses 
are chiefly built of mud, and with the exception of the Brahman quarter and 
the Garhi muhalla on the site of T4ra Singh’s fort, there are few brick-built 
houses to be seen. On the western side the houses are so connected together as 
to form somewhat the appearance of a wall, beyond w^hich the land sinks down, 
suddenly partaking of the character of a wide sandy ravine, water froui 
wdiich drains by a bridge northward under the Bulandshahr road to reach the 
Ganges. There are no stagnant w^ater-holes around, and the entire site is well 


drained. 

To the south, the Aligarh roadway, a fine, level metalled road, has been 
fixed upon as the proper site for the public institutions. On the slope of this 
road is a fine bazar known as Websterganj, from its founder Mr. Webster, O.S. 
The shops have been sold to Baniyas at from Ks. 200 to Es. 500 each, and rent 
P bli ‘ office'* annas to one rupee per mensem. The road 

is connected with a bridge-of-boats, which is kept up 
over the Ganges for about eight uionths in the year, but, owing to the shifting 
nature of the river-bed, it is In tie used by cartmen. The high road, before it 
reaches the bazar, has the post-office and dispensary on one side of it, both 
of which are neat brick-built buildings; the former was built in 1866, and 
the Jaiter was established in 1870. The dispensary costs Rs. 504 per annum, 
derived from private subscriptions, except the cost of the Native Doctor’s pay, 
which is defr^'ed by Government. On the other side of the road ap the 
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tahsili and schoollionse. The tah&iii was built In 1860-65 at a co>t of 
Rs. 13,479, and contains the office of the Sub-Collector of the land-rerenue and 
the police-station. The Anglo-vernacular school, built in 1864, has au average 
of 47 pupils, and is maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 840, half of which is 
defrayed by public subscription. A village school is maintained from the 
education cess, and has an average attendance of about 80 pupils. The 
principal muhallas or wards are the Ahkr Darw^za, Garhi, ^Jagarseli, Kedarsfih, 
Mdnik Chauk, Ohhipianti, Pokhar, Khirki, Patpuri, Jatiyaua, Mori Darwaza, 
Chatta Bazar, Talk and Malla Muhallas. There is nothing in their names or 
histories demanding special notice. On the river side the houses are broken 
np into clusters by the ravines leading to the Ganges, and the principal way lies 
in the bed of the river. Many of the interior streets and lanes are metalled, 
as also the ways leading down to the rivers. There is one fine mosque in the 
Bazar-i-masjid, and another is being built near the river. 

The town is the resort of Hindu pilgrims, who bathe in the Ganges here at 
certain seasons. The largest assemblage is on the day of the full moon in the 
month of K&rttik, at which time some hundred thousand pilgrims collect from 
all quarters. Smaller fairs are held at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse. 
The Ganga DarwAza in a tree-grown ravine leading down to the Ganges and 
the Madfir Darwdza are the principal bathing-places, and the Gujr4ti Brahmans 
who attend the gh&ts reside, for the most part, in the Garhi Muhalla. A large 
house with a garden overlooking the river belongs to the Piikpdra estate, and 
affords accommodation to travellers and district officers when on tour. Anup- 
shahr lies within easy distance of Aligarh, Buland- 
shahr, Budaon, and Moradabad, and this position, as 
well as the fact of its being upon the banks of a navigable river, contri¬ 
bute not a little to enhance the commercial importance of the town. Next 
to Khuija it is the largest cotton and grain market in the district, and the trade in 
timber and bambus is also extensive. Hitherto the chief traffic has been down 
the river to Mirzapur in wool, safflower and com, and up the river from Farukh- 
abad in cotton cloths. There is some local manufacture of coarse mi fine cloths, 
blankets, boots, hackeries, soap, shoes, jdmddni^ and indigo, and a brisk traffic 
in these commodities with the neighbouring villages in exchange for grain. 
The trade in former times must have been considerable, but since the opening 
of the Sijghit Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, about nine miles 
south-east of Anupshabr, much of the traffic is said to have been diverted. 
affiiirs of the town are managed by a municipality consisting of 15 members, 
five of whom are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The income 
is derived from an octroi tax supplemented by a house-tax. A proper con¬ 
servancy establishment is kept up, and much attention is directed to local 
improvements. 
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The following table shows the income and expenditure of the municipality for 
the year :— 


Receipts. 

I 

o 

00 


1872-73. 

Expenditure. 


CO 

04 

t- 

00 



Rs 

Rs. 

Bs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance. 

... 

1,098 

1,333 

699 

rollection, 

»«• 

678 

689 

Class L Rood and drink. 

... 

2,827 

2,3£6 

3,068 

Head-office, 

... 

281 

278 

„ IL Animals for slaughter, 

10 

12 

14 

fl. Original works, 


325 

„ III. Fuel, &c., ... 

... 

256 

129 

174 

5. Supervision, 

... 

... 

... 

„ IV, Building materials. 

... 

142 

378 

423 

c. Repairs, &c., 


649 

809 

„ V. Drugs, spices, 

... 

350 

237 

221 

Police, 

... 

2,034 

1,905 

„ YI. Tobacco, 

... 


86 


Education, 

c*. 

110 

5J 

VII. Textile fahricp. 

... 


388 

458 

Conservancy, 

... 

984 

989 

„ VIII,- Metals, 

... 


90 

115 

Charitable grants, 

... 

245 


Total of octroi, 

... 

3,594 

3,706 

4,594 

Refunds, 

««« 

50 

2 

Tax on houses, 

•.« 

747 

758 

754 

Miscellaneous, 

... 

12 

59 

Rents, 

... 

35 

IJ 






Fines, 

... 

80 

95 

66 





Pounds, 




89 





Miscellaneous, 


624 

465 

465 





Extraordinary, 

... 

773 

216 

... 





Total, 

tie 

1 

6,945 

6,701 

6,586 

Total, 

66* 

6,132 

5,327 


The incidence of the octroi during 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-2 per head of the 
population. The imports and consumption per head for two years are shown 
ibelow: the imports of cloth and metals for 1872-73 are only for ten months:— 


-Articles. 

fl >.1 »* 

I&2 

a-- 

•iH ^ 

s H 

es $ ® 
-j P.- 

O? 1 

Consumption per 
head in 

Articles. 

Value of im¬ 
port a in 
1872-73, 

Value of im¬ 
ports i n 
1873-74. 

Consumption per 
head in 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1872-73. 

1873-7-1. 


Rs. 

Bs 

Mds. s. c. 

Mds. 8.C. 


Us. 

Rs. 


Mds. s. c 

Wheat, ... 

23,590 

26,064 

2 19 12 

... 

Fruits, ... 

2,130 

1,647 

0 3 7 


Barley, ... 

18,847 

21,190 

1 39 11 


Ghi, ... 

14,596 

13,172 

16 8 

13 8 

•Other grains, 

17,627 

20,631 



Fodder, ... 

1,142 

1,179 

«*• 

»•« 

Rice, 

2,624 

3,220 

^ 2 6 10 


Gur, 

7,981 

10,434 


... 

Vegetables, 

1,341 

1,076 

6 25 1 

7 24 4 

Shira, ... 

5,647 

1,008 

0 0 11 


jOil-seeds,... 

2,024 

2,573 



Khand, ... 

10,014 

16,577 

1 0 11 

... 

G^, 

««• 

945 

0 8 10 

0 11 0 

Sugar, 

3,617 

2,516 

0 6 1 


Sbira, 

t*i 

226 

... 

0 13 7 

P£n, &c. 

1,391 

3,365 

... 

... 

Khand, 

««« 

224 

... 

0 4 5 

Oil, 

2,887 

2,966 

0 4 10 

i 1 2 

Sugar, 


270 

... 

0 7 2 

Fuel, 

896 

1,117 

... 

... 

Bab, 


653 

... 

0 3 5 

Building 

12,186 

13,650 

1 4 7 

... 





0 2 12 

materials. 


i 








Spies, ... 

7,672 

7,122 

0 12 11 

0 12 0 






Tobacco,,., 

2,747 

3,442 

0 4 7 

0 2 11 






Cloth, ... 

37,018 

44,395 

3 14 7 

4 11 3 

f 


' 



Metals, ... 

9,170 

11,585 

0 IS 6 

1 3 9 


The town of Anupshahr was built by the Badgujar Raja Anup Rai in the 


reign of the Emperor Jahangir on an old kliera or mound 
known as Bhador. Jahdngir in his memoirs mentions 
the courage displayed by the Raja whilst attending the emperor on a hunting 
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excnrsion. For this service Aniip Eai received the title of Ani Eai Singh 
Dalan, and a grant of 84 villages on each side of the Ganges. Jahdngir formed 
these villages into a separate parcranah. The ruins of a brick fort and temple 
built by Ani R&i still exist below the remains of the old manufactory of the 
East India Company. In the seventh generation, Tara Singh and Madho Singh, 
sons of Achal Singh, divided the hitherto uni ted family property amongst them¬ 
selves. T4ra Singh made Anupshahr his head-quarters and Madho Singh took 
Jahangirabad. Tara Singh improved the town very much, and so patronised 
men of letters and learned pandits that the town came to be popularly known 
as the little Benares.^’ On the death of Tara Singh without issue, the three 
sons of MMho Singh distributed the estate amongst themselves: Umed Singh 
obtained Anupshahr, and Khoras Eij and Bhawani Singh remained at Jahan¬ 
girabad. During the dissensions that ensued, one of the R4ms, rather than 
submit to some degradation, blew up the fort and perished in the mins along 
with several of her adherents. Five years afterwards the destruction of the 
place was completed by the army of Asaf-ud-daula, and since then the family 
began to decline rapidly. An account of this family is given in the history of 
the rise and fall of old families in the district notice. Treasure was said to have 
been concealed in the fort, but it has since been abstracted. For many years 
subsequent to the British occupation persons used to employ themselves in dig¬ 
ging for money amid the ruins and were, in some instances, succesafiiL 

In modern history Anupshahr is remarkable as the site chosen for his can¬ 
tonments by Ahmad Sh4h Abdali in 1757 A.D., when he proceeded to parcel 
out the fiefs of Upper India amongst those whom he wished to honour. And at 
the close of 1759 he again pitched his tents aroimd the town and organised 
the famous coalition of the Musalmans of Upper India against the Jafs and 
Marhattas, which led to the battle of Panipat in 1761. In 1773 A. D. the forces 
of the Oudh Vazir and the British made Anupshahr their rendezvous when 
opposing the Marhatta invasion of Rohilkhaud. The allies nearly surprised 
a body of four thousand Marhatta horse whilst fording the Ganges about five 
miles below E4.mghat, to reinforce their friends on the other side. The greater 
part of the Marhattas had got as far as the middle of the river when the Bri¬ 
tish army came in sight, upon which the Marhattas suddenly returned and 
marched up the western bank towards Edmghit, whilst the allied troops took 
the opposite bank until they arrived at Asudpur, opposite the Marhatta en¬ 
campment. Here the Marhattas commenced a cannonade against the Englisii^ 
but this was soon answered by the latter with such effect as pr^ntiy to mlmwa 
the Marhatta artillery and oblige their whole army to change thar ground with 
some precipitation,^ The Marhattas retired by Eidwa to iheirowa country m 
May, 1773. From this time until 1806, with the excepfion of one or two short 


^ jECaniiltoa’s KoMllas, 18£L 
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interruptions, such as during the brief ascendancy of Francis’s opposition in the 
Calcutta Council, Aiiupshahr remained an outpost of British troops^ until the 
garrison was transferred to Meerut. The only memorials, however, of the long 
continued presence of British troops in the vicinityj now to be found, are in the 
two cemeteries crowded with nameless graves. In 1805, Sher Singh, Badgujar, 
received a large remission of revenue for his services in protecting the station 
against an attack of Dundi Khan.^ Anupshahr is considered a very healthy place, 
and has not been visited with any of the epidemics which are so common in the 
upper districts. A noted family of Hindti physicians reside here who are largely 
consulted by all classes, and seem to be very skilful in their treatment, if 
one may judge j&roin the success they meet with and the high repute in which 
they are held. In the mutiny Andpshahr is noted for the successful defence 
of the boats by Ehushi R4m and his Jats mentioned in the history of the 
tiny in this district (page 95). The proprietary right in the town site now be¬ 
longs to the P4ikpara estate in trust for the Brindaban temple in the Muttra 
district. The principal banker in the town is one of the Gujrdti Brahmans of 
the Garhi Muhalla. Anupshahr lies on the military route from Aligarh to 
Budaon, and is distant 12 miles from Danpur, the stage next Aligarh fsee 
Dai^fue), and 14 miles from Gunnaur in the Budaon district. The road is 
metalled throughout. To Gunnaur the Ganges is crossed by a bridge-of-boats 
in tho dry weather, and by a ferry in the rains (river a mile wide in the rains, 
sihd fifty boats can be collected after a little notice). 

Anupshahr, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on the east by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah 
Rajpura of the Budaun district, and cn the other three sides it is bounded by par- 
ganahs Ahar, Shikdrpur, and Dibai of the Bulandshahr district. This parganah, 
according to the census of 1872, had then a total area of 121 square miles, of 
which 91 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 120 square miles, of which 90 square miles 
were cultivated, 16 square miles were culturable, and 14 square miles were barren. 

The Anupshahr branch of the Ganges Canal, formerly known as the Fateh- 
garh branch, traverses the parganah from end to end, 
General appearance. running parallel to the direction taken by the Ganges. 

Where it enters the parganah it is distant about five miles from the Ganges, 
and gradually approaching that river is only half that distance apart when it 
passes into parganah Dibai. The soil within two to three miles of the high 
banks of the Ganges is light, sandy and of inferior quality, and as the water 
lies as low as from 30 to 35 feet in this tract, temporary wells are.not prac¬ 
ticable, and masonry wells are too expensive. The best villages are in the centre 


1 Keene’s Moghul Empire, 100. 

^ Board’s Hec., August 13, 1805, No. 16; \9th November, 1805, No. 9j 13th May, 1806,No. 21* 
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of the parganah, where the soil is of excellent quality an 1 very produetive, and 
wells are common* Though the river frontage is cuiisiderable, the khMir lands 
are confined to the villages above the town of Anupshahr, and are all liable to 
fluvial action. The principal products are indigo, cottosj and safBower. The 
indigo of Malakpur and the safflower of Sankni are famous. In 1865 there 
were 1,875 acres under indigo, 1,250 under safflower, and 1,000 under cotton. 
There is very little sugarcane grown. Mango topes abound in the west of the 
parganah. The principal roads are the tw'o metalled lines connecting Anupshahr 
with Bulandshahr and Aligarh respectively, and the unmetalled road through 
Malakpur and Shikarpur to Khurja. The principal towns are Anupshahr, 
Jahangirabad, and Malakpur. 

The assessment at the revision under Regulation IX, of 1333, by Messrs. Gr. 

, . M. Bird and T. Tonnocbv, was, on the whole, rather li<yht. 

Fiscal history. \ 

though It pressed heavily in a few individual instances. 

The entire parganah was composed of large compact estates, so that no transfers 
took place during the currency of the settlement. In the alienation statement 
eleven villages are entered as transferred by decree of court. These belo iged 
to Mustafa Kh4n of Jahdngirabad, and the whole transaction was a contrivance 
to avoid his creditors. He caused a suit to be brought in the name of his son, 
then a mere child, for execution of a deed of gift of the property. The suit 
was decreed in the civil court, and the decree was upheld after the mutiny, 
when the estates of Mustafa Khan were confiscated for rebellion. This reduces 
the transfers, both public and private, to almost nothing. Of the 115 estates 
into which the parganah -was divided in 1865, 110 were zaminddri, 3 were 
bh&yach4ra, and 2 were pattidari. There were 93 holdings in the occupa¬ 
tion of proprietary cultivators, 2,669 held by hereditary cultivators, and 3,553 
by tenants-at-will. Mr, Freeling assessed the parganah in 1860-61, and Lis 
revision came into force from the beginning of the same year, Mr, Lowe 
assessed a few of the villages, and Mr. fi. Currie drew up the final report. The 
following statement shows the statistics of the old and new setfJements; th© 
expiring revenue of the past settlement is given:— 
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Acres. 

31,207 
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78,536 
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1 2 10 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Es. 83,997 (or with cesses 


Rs. 92,403), falling at a rate of Be. 1-1-4 per British acre on the total area, 
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at Re. 1-1-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Es. 1-7-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Re. 1,92,814. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Anupshahr contained llO inha- 
^ , . bited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inhabit- 

ants, 50 had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 
500 and 1,000, 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Anup- 
shahr, with 9,336 inhabitants, and J ahangirabad, with 9,408. The settlement re¬ 
cords of 1865 show that there were, then, llO villages on the register, distri¬ 
buted amongst 115 estates {malidh). The total population in 1872 numbered 
69,573 souls (33,131 females), giving 575 to the square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 56,993 Hindus, of whom 27,040 were females; and 
12,580 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,091 were females. Distributing the Hin¬ 
du population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,873 Brah-. 
mans, of whom 4,225 were females ; 3,213 Rajputs, including 1,447 females ; 
3,553 Baniyas (1,662 females); whilst the great mass of the population is in¬ 
cluded in the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 
41,354 souls, of whom 19,705 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (7,576), Kananjiya, Saraswat, Sa- 
nS.dh, Gujr^iti, Ohaube, UpAdhiya, Bhafe, and Joshi. The chief Rajptit clans are 
the Badgujar (1,381), Ohaiihdn (474), Panwar (114), Jddon (38), Bais (80), 
KachhwAha, JanghAra, DbAkra, Jairaniya, and Durgabansi, The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarw&l (1,814), Dasa (943), Barasaini, and Dewai subdivi¬ 
sions. Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Lodha (3,833), 
KahAr(2,0l7),JAt (6,665), Hajjam (1,041), Khattik (1,417), ChamAr (12,867), 
KbAVrob (1,672), and Mali (1,431). Besides the castes mentioned above the 
following are found with less than one thousand members each :—Darzi, Ka- 
lAl, Barhai, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, LohAr, Koli, KumhAr, SonAr, GoshAin, 
Jogi, Dhtina, Bhat, Kayath, Bharbhunja, Bairagi, Aheriya, Taga, Gujar, Orh. 
KAchhi, Teli, Mallah, MiumAr, Khattri, Meo, Kori, Dabgar, and Maha Meo. 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (935), Sayyids (62), Mughals 
‘(1,064), PathAns (481), converted Hindiis (138), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction. The chief cultivators are Jats, Tagas, Badgdjars, 
and Eajpufcs, partly MiisalmAu and partly Hindii. The Hindu Meos are called 
Mina Meos, and those that are MusalmAns are known as MewAtis. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 368 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 


Occupations. 
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doctors^ and the like ; 2,649 in domestic^ service, as personal servants, water* 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,705 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 9,438 in agricultural operations; 3,166 in industrial ocenpations^ 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,393 persons returned as labourers and 
426 sts of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespsk^ive of 
age or sex, the same returns give 214 as landholders, 30,735 as cnltivators| 
and 38,624 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The ediF 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 682 males as able tc^ 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,442 souls. 

Mina Meos formerly held this parganah, and were succeeded by Badgdjarsi 
who, under Eaja Partap Singh, were permitted by the 
History. Dors to occupy the villages of the Meos in the twelfth 

century. In the Ain-i'-Aiiari the parganah was known as Malakpur^ a name it 
retained until about the middle of this century. It farmed a portion of das^ 
tur Thana Farida in sirkar Koil and subah Dehli. In the reign of Jahangir, 
Ani Il4i, son of Bir Narayan and a descendant of Partdp Singh, thoroughly ex* 
pelled the Meos, and obtained a ehaurdsi (84) of villages on both sides of the 
Ganges which he tenanted by Badgujars of his own class. The manner in which 
these estates passed out of the hands of their proprietors is noticed in the history 
of the old families of the district (page 63). The Malakpur estate now comprises 
32 villages, of which 21 are in this parganah. The remaining 20 villagesb elong 
to proprietors of various castes. Amipshahr belonged to the ceded pro* 
vinoes, and was first included in Moradabad, and subsequently, in 1805, in AE* 
garh. In 1817 it was transferred to Meerut, and in 1824 it formed a portimi 
of the new district of Bulandshahr. At that time the parganah contained 86 
villages, but at the revision of boundaries in 1844 A.D. the number was in* 
creased to 106. 

AniJpshahb, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs 
of Anupshahr, Afaar, and Dib4i. The total area, according to the a^isus of 
1872, contains 448 square miles, of which 330 square mil^ are cultivated. Tim 
area assmed to Government revenue is given at 445 square miles, of which 327 
square miles are cultivated, 57 square miles are cnlturable, and 61 square miles 
are barren. The land-revenne during the same year stood at Es. 2,93,523 (or 
vrith cesses Rs. 3,23,084), falling at Be. 1-0-5 per acre on the total area, 
Be. 1-0-6 per acre on the area assessed to Govemment revenue, and Be 1-6-E <hi 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 213,678 souls (101,678 females) 
giving 477 to the square mile, distributed amount 401 villages. The same 
statistics show 14 insane persons, 2 idiots, 28 deaf and dumb 530 bh'nd, and 
72 lepers in the tahsxL This tehsll comprises flie eastern parganahs of the 

16 
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district lying along the Ganges. All other particulars will be found under the 
parganah and district notices. 

Aeniya, a village in parganah Khdrja, is distant 21 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 654 souls. There is a police-station 
hero. 

Ata Asa'Wae, in parganah Agauta, is distant 18 miles from Bulandshahr. 
It really comprises two villages Ata, with a population of 583, and As&war, 
with a population of 440. These villages were confiscated for the rebellion of 
their Gtijar owners in 1857, and were conferred upoh Ratan Singh and Gopfil 
Singh. The land-revenue, assessed at Es. 1,355, has been remitted for two gene¬ 
rations. Two separate estates have been formed, and each will become liable to 
the payment of its revenue on the death of the present incumbent and his son, 

Axiranqabad Chandokh, an old village in parganah Shikdrpur of the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from Bulandshahr. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 1,860 souls. It possesses a Hindi village school, Kun- 
war Lachhman Singh notices it on account of its antiquities. Accordiog to him 
the town was, in ancient days, the capital and residence of the famous Hindu 
Raja Chand, the hero of many popular songs and legends, and was called Abh4 
Hagari or Chandokh. The ruins of the ancient city are still visible. The an¬ 
cient history of the town has furnished a common and well-known proverb 
which still is current among the rural population of this district. The proverb 
is contained in a stanza of a poem setting forth the sorrows and sufferings of 
Raja Chand and runs as follows :—^^Kdli bliali na svety mdro donon ehhi khet^^^ 
The black and white are bad alike; on one spot both were best to strike,’’ 
Chand was plagued with two wives. He consulted one as to how he.had best 
get rid of the other. The favoured one then gave him the following advice:— 
I,” said she, ^Vill transform myself into a white kite and prevail upon my rival 
in your affections to transform herself into a black kite; we will both fly towards 
you, and when we come within range do you shoot the black kite.” The Raja 
agreed, but when the ladies had changed themselves into kites and came flying 
towards him, he prudently resolved to “kill the two birds with one arrow,” and 
did so, uttering, as ha shot, the above stanza, which has passed into a favourite 
proverb. After the tragical death of his wives Chand betook himself to the 
forests, and made over his kingdom to the priests. The ruins of the temple 
where the queen performed her sorceries are still pointed out under the name of 
Ohandrdni-ke-manJir. In Alamgir’s reign the Badgujar Rajputs got possession 
of this town, and called it Aurangabad in honour of the emperor, by whose per¬ 
mission they ousted the former proprietors, 

Aubangabad Sayyid, a village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, lies ten miles north-east of the civil station. The population in 1865 
was 4,917, and in 1872 there were 4,833 inhabitants and 1,220 houses. There 
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A post-office, encamping-ground, Tillage school, and a market on Fridays. An 
tiTs (or religious fair) is held at the tomb of the Sayyid founder. The ChauH- 
d4ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 
numbering 16 men of all grades, at a cost of Rs. 882 per annum. This charge 
is defrayed from a house-tax, which during the same year yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,742, falling at Ee. 0-5-9 per head of the population and Ee. 1-6-10 per 
house assessed (903). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,773, chiefly in wages 
and small sanitary improvements. In the year 1704 A.D., one Sayyid Abdul 
Aziz, a descendant of Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Husain of Bukhira, undertook, with 
the permission of Avrangzib, to oust the turbulent Jaroliyas of the neighbourhood, 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of Dhdrka, 
which he improved and enlarged under its present name in honour of his patron. 
The proprietors of the lands attached to the town are the descendants of the above 
named Sayyid. They are owners of fifteen other villages in the district, and 
though very improvident, are a very influential class. The site of the town is 
rather low and surrounded on three sides with large tanks, which join in the 
rainy season and render the town inaccessible except in one direction. The 
health of the residents is much affected by these water reservoirs, which form a 
fertile source of malaria. Attempts have several times been made to cut a drain 
towards the Kali Nadi, but the expense has, hitherto, proved too formidable. 

BAGRilsi, a town of parganah Sayana and tahsili Baran in the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 22 miles north-east of Bulandshahr, The population in 1865 
was 4,153, and in 1872 was 4,640, chiefly Pathans. There is a haikahbandi or 
village school, and a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. This town is said to 
have been founded by one Bagu Rao, a Taga Brahman. Its proprietorship was 
usurped from the Tagas by the Afghans during the fule of the Lodi dynasty, 
and is still held by the descendants of the usurpers. It is one of the B4rah 
Basti, or twelve towns of the Pathfi-ns. Some of the present proprietors call 
themselves of the Sur clan, the same to which Sher Shah belonged. Their dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is that their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh mni- 
grants from Yusafzai, and they take great care that connection by marriage may 
not be made with the dark complexioned Path&ns. They remaioed loyal in the 
mutiny. The Pathins of Bagrasi fill many respectable pc^ts, both civil and 
military, under the British Government as well as in Native States. The town 
is famous for its numerous mango topes, and has the Ganges running at about 
five miles to the east. 

Baeal, a good sized village in parganah Agauta, is distant 7 miles from 
Bulandshabr. The population of Baral in 1872 numbered 2,389 souls^ There 
is a police-station in the village. 

Baran, a parganah in tahsil Bulandshabr of the Bulandshabr district, is, 
surrounded on all sides by other ,parganalis of the same district. In 18f2. 
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the total area by the” census returns amounted to 140 square miles, of which 
S9 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
yevenue daring the same year was 137 square miles, of which 96 square miles 
were cultivated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 23 square miles were 
barren. 

The Kali Nadi enters the parganah near Maldgarh and flows south-^easterly 

until it reaches Bulandshahr, whence it a^ain inclines 

General appearance. . 

to the east, and becoming very tortuous passes out 

through Murtazabad Batw^ra. Here, too, much damage has been done to all 
the lands lying in its bed: upwards of fifteen villages have been found entitled to 
remission of revenue from the inundations caused by its use as a canal escape, 
and lands that formerly bore wheat, barley, and grain now bear nothing. The 
greater pai^ of the parganah to the east of the KSli lies beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, though requiring it more than the western portion, which always 
had considerable well-irrigaiion, now superseded by the canal. In the villages 
in the north-east corner beyond Sarai Chabila there is an uncultivated tract 
interspersed with dhdk jungle and low marsh lands which contain some 
fair culturable waste. The soil here ia chiefly bJidr and pilota^ which form 8^ 
per cent, of the cultivated area ; in the rest of the parganah it is very fair B&ota, 
Orchards of mango, jdmun and her are frequent, especially in the western 
portions of the parganah. Wheat cultivation occupies twenty per cent, of 
t;he cultivated area, and indigo and cotton each ten per cent. The principal 
yoads are the Grand Trunk Road and metalled roads to Auupshahr, Chola 
Railway Station, vid M^man, and the Grand Trunk Road to Khurja. and 
to Sikandarahad. There are also numerous raised kuchcha or earthen roads. 
The principal towns are Earan or Bulandshahr and Aurangabad. Hatim- 
abad was confiscated for the rebellion of the Shaikhs and given to Mr. P. 
Saunders. Sayyid 4tujad AH and Paxz Ali Khkn also hold villages ia 
reward for services during the mutiny. Twenty villages belonging to Walid4d 
Kh&n aud seven belonging to Abdul Latif Khan in this parganah were confis- 
(jated and disposed of. Tw’’enty-one villages belong to the Kuchchesar estate, 
seven to Bjliiches, the same number to Pathans, six to Shaikhs, and seven to 
Jfiojhas. The Lalkh^ni family of Badgujars own eleven villages, and the 
^mainder g^re distributed amongst various castes. The Hindu cultivators are 
principally Rajputs, Jadons, Jats, Brahmans, Lodhas, Gujars, and Ohamirs, 
and are almost treble the number of Musalmans. 

The asessment at tho settlement under Regulation IX* of 1833 was alight and 


fiscal history. 


equable one, for there are no instances of very glaring 
inequality, imdue lightness or severity. It was easily 


qolkcted, and there were no sales for arrears of revenue, and but one farm for that 


♦ the Gtijar village of Aurangpur Mirpur. The aHenation statement shows 
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that tieie were 46 entire villages and portions of 37 others transferred bv 
mntnal arrangement, whilst the civil courts ordered the transfer of one entire 
village and shares in 24 others- The shares are small and in no case show any 
pressure in the Government demand. Twelve Pathan villages were mortga<red 
owing to the extravagance of the successor of Yahya Kh4n of Korala, andlhe 
remaining transfers are due to the acquisitive spirit of the great landholders 
who vied with each other in laying baits for getting a footing in the villages. 
Out of 161 estates in the parganah, in 1865,134 were zamindari, 13 were patti^ 
diri, and 14 were bhiyachdra. There were 544 holdings cultivated by proprie¬ 
tors, 683 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,173 by tenants-at-will. * The new 
assessment was made by Mr. 0. Currie in 1859, and the following statement 
shows the statistics connected with both the past and present settlements and 
th(Be collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settle- 
ment is given:— 
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Bajptits, including 2,831 females; 4,830 Baniyas (2,263 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 43,676 souls, of whom 20,509 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,695>, 
Kanaujiya, and Bohra. The chief Rajptit clans are the Panwar (628), Badgti- 
jar (184), Chauhan (47), Jadon (3,248), Bais (137), Bhala SuMn, Jaiswar,. 
Gaur, Tonwdr, Surajbansi, Jairaniya, Bargala, Barkohi, and Dangar., The 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (2,464), Dasa (341), and Baranwal (102) sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (8,310), 
Kahar (1,643), Jat (4,472), Hajjdm (1,000), Cham&r (12,300), Khakrob 
(2,946), Garariya (1,106), Kumhar (1,084), Mali (1,136), Gtijar (1,896); 
and next to them with less than 1,000 members are the Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Ahir, Koli, Sonar, Gosh^in, Jogi, Dhiina, Bhat, Kdyath, Bhar- 
bhdnja, Bairagi, Ohhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Orb, Joshi, Kanjar, Khattri, Meo, 
and Mium:ir. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,088),“ 
Sayyids (980), Mughals (768), Pathdns (1,808), converted Hindus (1,570), and 
the remainder ai’e without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen, years of 

age), 344 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 4,641 in domestic service, as personal servants,,, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,859 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 11,775 in agricultural operations; 4,346 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics^ and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,585 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 1,498 as landholders, 36,255 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 52,477 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,559 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,202 souls. 

Baran has been almost from time immemorial the head-quarters of the 
neighbouring country. During the Hindu rd;, it was a 
Raja’s residence, and Akbar made it the head-quarters 
of a dastur attached to sirk&r and subah Dehli. In 1803 the parganah con¬ 
tained 154 villages and hamlets. The hamlets were absorbed in the parent vil- 
lages, and the parganah, consisting of 151 villages, was transferred to Meerut, 
then known as the southern division of Sah&ranpur. On the formation of the 
present district, in 1824, Baran again became a capital, and the number of 
viHs^es has since then remained at 141. 


History. 
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Baean, a tahsil of the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs of 
Baran, Agauta, Sayana, and Shikdrpur. The total area, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1872 , contains 478 square miles, of which 346 square miles are cultivated* 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 463 square miles, of which 
334 square miles are cultivated, 58 square miles are cult arable, and 71 square 
miles are barren* The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 3 , 53,466 
(or with cesses Rs. 3 , v 0 , 339 ) falling at Re* 1 - 2-6 per acre on the total area, 
Bs. 1 - 3-1 per acre on the area assessedto Government revenue, and Re. 1 - 9-6 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 264,365 souls ( 125,900 females), 
giving 553 to the square mile, distributed amongst 400 villages. The same statis¬ 
tics show 704 persons blind, 116 lepers, 35 deaf and dumb, 14 idiots, and 28 
insane persons in the tahsil. This tahsil, also known as the Huziir or head¬ 
quarters tahsil, comprises the central parganahs of the district. All other 
information concerning it will be found under the parganah and district 
notices. 

Belatin or Beion, a large village of parganah Dibdi and tahsil Anup- 
shahr of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles to the east of Dibai and 34 
miles south-east of the civil station on the road between Rdmothat and Bib&i. 
The population in 1865 was 1,347, and in 1872 was 1,515. There is a haika- 
bandi or village school here. The village was founded about 150 years ago, 
by Raja Bhup Singh, Badgujar, who erected a temple in honour of Bela Devi 
in a grove of bel trees, and established a colony of Sanfidb Brahmans as fomdm 
here. These men are very wealthy and receive about Es. 10,000 a year in 
offerings to Bela Devi, which are not shared in by the Badgujar zaminddrs, 
who are sixth in descent from the founder. The fairs are held in Chait (March) 
and in Kuar (September), and are attended by about 5,000 people. 

Bhawan Bahadur Nagar, a village of parganah Sayiua and tah^ 
Baran of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles west of SaySna and 16 miles 
north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 3,301, and in 1872 
was 3,306. It was founded by a Dor Rajpdt during the rule of that djnasly, 
but about 1104 A.D, the Dors were supplanted by one Bhojraj Taga, from 
whose descendants the proprietary right was purchased in 1761 A.D. by the 
Euchchesar talukaddr. There is a school and a fine masonry haveli here. 

BhtJr, a village in parganah Baran, is distant two miles from Bulandshahr. 
The population in 1872 numbered 815 souls. Bhnr is a halting-place for 
troops on the route from Aligarh to Meerut, distant 11| miles from Khuija, 
and 11 f miles from Gal4othi. The road is metalled and bridged throughout, and 
from Ehuija passes Agwdl at 2^ miles, Barfcauli at 4^, Dhamranli at 5f, 
Sanahra at 9, and Ohandpur at 10 miles. The town of Bulandshahr Is about If 
miles to the east. Hence to Galdothi the road passes Akbarpur and Eamil- 
pur within the first mile, Baral at 5i, Earchana at 7, 0hhapr4wat at 8, 
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Chariwak at 9, aad Bhamra at 1OJ. To Aniipahahr the route would be by the 
metalled road to Jatwdi, 12 miles, and thence to Andpshahr, 13 miles. Jatwii 
is a small village where supplies must be collected beforehand. There is a 
police-station here. 

BiLA'SFaB, a large village of parganah Dankanr of the Bnlandshahr district, 
lies sixteen miles south-west of the civil station and two miles to the south 
of the Railway Station of Sikandarabad, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road., The population in 1865 was 3,029, and in 1872 was 2,732. There is a 
post-office, a school and a market on Saturdays. The town is merely remark¬ 
able as being the head-quarters of the Skinner family and estate, founded by 
Colonel J ames Skinner, OB. A handsome house and fine garden are kept up 
here, and the family mansion, a strong mud fort, is about two hundred yards 
outside the village. The heirs of Colonel Robert Skinner have also two villaores 
in parganah Dankaur. Mr. R. Currie settled tke Skinner jdgiisin 1864,and 
wherever the j^gxrdars were not found to be also proprietors a sub-set¬ 
tlement was made with the actual proprietors. His proceedings were submit¬ 
ted to the Board of Revenue and were sanctioned (No. 557 of 4th November, 1864) 
as the jagird^rs are merely assignees of the Government land-revenue. Tappa 
Kabupura, a tai4l shdhi grant of 22 villages set apart for the King of Dehli’s 
privy purse, was leased by the King of Dehli to Colonel Skinner about 1835 
at a fixed annual payment of Rs. 16,000. Previous to the mutiny the subor¬ 
dinate tenures were examined into, but the papers were then destroyed, and after 
the mutiny the estate was confiscated, and wherever no one could prove a pro¬ 
prietary right, this was conferred on the Skinner family. In villages where a 
sub-proprietary title was awarded to other thau the Skinner family, a taluka- 
dari allowance of ten per cent, on the net land-revenue was assigned to the 
Skinner family in accordance with the orders of Government (No. 1496A.3 
15th December, 1864)* Mr. T. Skinner held the fort of Bilaspur daring the 
mutiny. And owing to the bad management of his son all Mr. T. Skinner’s 
estates, are now under the Court of Wax'ds. 

Boba, in parganah Sikandarabad, is ten miles from Bulandshahr, and has a 
population of only 100 souls. There is an outpost of police here. 

Bostan, a village in parganah Dadri of the Bnlandshahr district, lies in 
latitude 28°-3L'-0'' and longitude 77®-33-'0'’', at au elevation of 758-1 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey- 
stands on the high bank which bounds the bed of the Jumna to the east. To 
the north-wesfc of the station is the village of Garabpur, distant about 3‘9 miles, 
and Dadri, north-east, 3-5 miles. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

Bulandshahb, called also Baran, the head-quarters of the district of the 
Slope nauie,. is situated on the right bank of the K41i Nadi in north latitude 
apd. east len^tizde 77'^-54'-13", at an elevation of 741-15 feet 
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abo¥€ the level of the sea*^ The population of Barau in 1847 numbered 12,409 
muh; in 1853 the numbers were 15,005, and in 1805 there were 15,284 
inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows a total populi^tion 
of 14,804, of whom 7,897 were Hindiis (3,631 femalea), 
6,894 were Musalmans (3,443 females), and 13 were Christians. Distributing 
the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 180 
landholders, 716 cultivators, and 13,908 persons following callings unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,690, of which 911 
were occupied by Musalm&ns. The number of houses during the same year 
was 3,020, of which 902 were built with skilled labour, and of these 400 were 
occupied by Musalmins. Of the 2,118 mud huts in the town, 911 were owned 
by Musalmins and 2 by Christians. Taking the male adult population (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the follow’ing occupations pursued by more 
than fifty males:—Barbers, 95 ; beggars, 70; bricklayers, 61; butchers, 140; 
carpenters, 59; cultivators, 330; inn-keepers, 51; labourers, 683; landowners, 
71; milk-sellers, 70 ; petty dealers, 69 ; servants, 1,222 ; shop-keepers, 384 ; 
sweepers, 129 ; tailors, 54 ; w’ater-carriers, 74 ; and weavers, C07, Isolwith- 
standing the great efforts made to spread education amongst the peopls, the same 
returns show only 868 males out of the whole population as able to lead and 
w’rite. The area of the town site is 111 square acres, giving 133 souls to the acre. 

The oldest and most prominent families of Bulandshahar are the Baranwil 

P • ‘ ifiumiHef Baniyas, who claim-direct descent from Baja Abibaran, 

Pnncipal izmi let. founder of the towm, and who are now found all over 

India. The office of kanungo has been until lately hereditary in their famfiy. 
One of them, Sital Das, kanungo, mentioned below, immortalized himself by 
founding a gafjj in the city and calling it by his name. The Chaudhris, eiilled 
also Tanias, are the descendants of one of the men who in the time of Chai^i^sen 
opened the gates of the fort to Jlubammad Ghori. For this service he was 
rewarded by the conqueror with the Cliaudliriship of the parganah, and, on Ins 
becoming a Musalman, with the title of M41ik Muhammad. Tb^ Chaudhris 
have a bad reputation for irascibility, and have shown themselvesfo be dai^rous 
and untrustworthy on more than one occasion. True to their Uood they are 
said to have opened the gates of the i*pper town to the Sikhs in 1780, and 
during the disturbances of 1857 to have been the first to plunder the haw- 
The B^zis of the town are the descendants of Ifur-ud-din Gbazanwal, who came 
with Muhammad Ghori, and was left by him as governor of Baran. Tbe filiais 
are still held in good repute. Baran is noted as the birthplace of tbe historian 


^ Phis gives the height of the upper tuark^stone of the Great TrigonamelricalSurvej, which Is 
24 feet ab<»ve the ground level mark-stone, and is on the vanited roof of an old mosQUCji, upon the 
highest part of an elevated mound within the town- The height is deduced from the, spirit- 
levelling operations of the Survey. 
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Zi4-ud-dinj who %Yi*ote the TdrikhA-^Fir'dz Shdhi^ continuing the Tabahdt-UNddri 
of Minh4j Siraj, and giving an account of the reigns from Ghiy4s-ud-dm Balban 
to Firuz SShah. His work, though marred by his adulation of the reigning house 
and his inaccuracy in his dates, is very useful. He died in poor circumstances 
in a village near Debli, where his remains found a resting-place near his friend 
Amir Khusru. 

The Kali Nadi skirts the town on the east and south. The old town stood 
. on a raised bank of some extent bordering on the 

khddir of the river, but the new town has extended 
more to the westward, so that now the town of Baran is partly on level land and 
partly on raised ground. To the north of the town the Kali is crossed by a bridge 
on the Aniipshahr and Sikandarabad road, and from the foot of this bridge the 
two principal entrance-ways start for the town, the one leading straight up 
to the higher town, or Balai Kot, and the other to the portion of the town built 
•on the level, and known as Zer Kot, or lower town. The two roads meet again 
outside the town to the south-west, to form the road to Khdrja. These roads 
with the chaitk road form the principal bazarways of the town. The lower is 
the most important for traffic, and contains some of the best shops and the resi¬ 
dences of the more wealthy merchants. The upper road leads by a gentle slope to 
the tahsili, and beyond it to a large bazar known as Sapfce’s Bazar, which is but 
' little used. All the roads are well metalled and drained by saucer drains. 
From the lower road two ways lead up to the Baldi Kot,—one to the tahsili, and 
the other by steps to the tahsili schoolhouse. From the civil station the ap¬ 
proach to the city is through the chauk, also a central place of business lined 
with fair shops. To the north, on the Anupshahr road, lies Deputyganj, built in 
1848 A.D. by Mr. T. Tonnochy, for many years Deputy Collector of Buland- 
shahr. It consists of a wide open space used as the grain market of the town 
and is lined by shops. The drainage falls towards the Kali, and much money 
has been expended in the construction of kunkur and brick-made drains. 

The Zer Kot drainage first collects in the Ganda Nala, which has, in recent 
years, been greatly improved and straightened, and is now a fairly well kept 
waterway, but nothing has been done to give it a permanent bed of perfect 
slope. The wells of the Balai Kot“ are brackish, and the tahsili one, though 
^having a depth of 90 feet fi;om the surface, is bad. The wells in the Zer Kot are 
good, but tbe water in them has risen, since the introduction of canal irrigation, 
•from 24 feet to 12 and 14 feet. Although the water is sweet, yet the people say 
that its character has changed, and it is now heavy and hard of digestion. There 
is a good deal of irrigation from canals around the town. Spleen enlargement 
is well knoTm, and fever prevails in the autumn and rainy seasons, both of 

' Tdrikh-i-FirUz $h^hi is abstracted in Dowson’s Elliotts History of India, IIL, S7. Local 

tra^tloa mteea Baran the burial-plaee of Barani, but, as usual, it is incorrect. 
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wbich may l>e due to the swampy character of the kkddir of the KAli here* From 
the Balai Kot the khddin presents the appearance of a remarkable wide tract 
of moist land, containing many pols and collections of shallow water in addition 
to the stream itself. This excessive moisture is due to the use of the Nadi as a 
canal escai^e, and much complaint is made of the destruction of cultivation in 
the khddiry which before was so famous for the excellency of its crops. !He 
efflor^cence of reh also is another mark of over-saturation. Some efforts have 
recently been made, and with good effect, to widen and deepen the channel of tim 
river, not only for its present uses, but in order to make it serve as a canal 
escape at various points. The mere removal of the accumulated river weed 
from the river-bed has already lowered the water-level a foot 

The principal iniihallas are the Balm Kot, or upper town, which contains about 
P bli * tit t* s halfthe total number of inhabitants; the Zer Kot, or lower 

town; Tonnochyganj, sometimes called Deputyganj; 
Brahmanpiiri, or Brahmans’ quarter; Sitalganj, built by Kanungo Sital Das about 
1830; and Shaikh Sarai, founded by Shaikh Roshan, kanungo, during the reiga 
of Alamgir. The civil station is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town westward, and between it and the town are the dispensary, schoolhonse, and 
jail. At the commencement of the British rule Bulandshahr was a small and 
poor town, inhabited chiefly by Lodhas and Chamars, who dwelt in mud hovels 
in the lower portion. In the upper part there were a few flue houses, but ih^ 
were thinly (if at all) occupied. Mr. Robert Lowther, the first Oollector of Bu- 
landshahr, deserves the credit of having raised the town to something approach¬ 
ing its present eminence. During his administration, lasting eight years, he 
by tact and courtesy prevailed upou the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets 
to take up their abode in the town, and thus succeeded in transforming the place 
from a second-rate village into a moderately populated and flourishing town. 
Most of the present buildings are due to the energy and taste of Messrs. G. D. 
Turnbull, 0. Currie, and H. D. Webster, successively Collectors of the district. 
The principal public buildings are the Magistrate and Collector’s office®, the 
Sessions Courthouse and Judges’ Chambers for the accommodatiimi of the Judge 
of Meerut, who holds quarter sessions here for the trial of criminal cases; the 
Ganges Canal oiBce and the District Jail. 

The tahsili on the BalAi Kot was built in 1866-67, at a cost of Es. 14,187. 
The tahsili school was built in 1863-64, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, and the zila 
school was built in 1864, at a cost of Ss. 3,650. The dispensary was built in 
1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which was recovered from the zamindars on account 
of famine relief advances. The dispensary is maintained principally by private 
subscriptions. The post-office was built in 1867, and the dharmsala in 1861-62 
from the sale proceeds of confiscated arms. Connected with the civil station 
are the racquet-court and billiard-room which adjoin each other. Close by is the 
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Chlirch of All Saints, erected in 1864, at a cost of Rs, 5,760, one-lialf of whicii 
was contributed by Government. There is no chaplain, but the Church of Eng¬ 
land Mission has a station here. The Lowe Memorial building is a handsome 
fedifice erected close to the Magistrate’s oflSce with the intention of affording 
shelter from rain and sun to suitors and others obliged to attend the several 
courts. This building bears the following inscription :—“ This building has been 
erected [by the European and Native Official and Non-official residents of the 
statioh and district as a token of their respect and esteem, and as a memorial of 
ihe late William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who died, while Collector of this district, 
on the 30ih of July, 1862 A.D.” A public garden and nursery is maintained 
in the civil lines, and a model cotton farm existed until 1875 in the immediate 
vicinity^ of the town. 

The ihunicipality was established in 1866, and is managed by a committee 

consisting of five official members and ten members chosen 

Municipality. ^ mu • i* 

by election. The average income lor some years amountis 

to Rs. 10,000 derived from an octroi duty and a house-tax. The incidence of 

the octroi in 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-9 per head of the population. The following 

tables show the municipal statistics:— 



Opening Balance, ... 

CI^s 1. Pood and drink, 

„ II. Animals for 
slaughter, ... 

„ III. Fuel, &e., 

„ IV. Building mate- 
iials, 

„ Y. Drugs, Spices, 

,, YI. Tobacco, 

„ YII. Textile fabrics, 
„ YIII. Metals, 

Total of octroi, 

Tax of buildings, &c, ... 
Bents, 

Extraordinary, 

Eines, 

Pounds, 

Miscellaneous, ... 



wl 1 

f2 


Expenditure. 

o 


64 

I- 


00 

CO 

CO 


Rs. Rs. Rs^ 
154 2,806 1,127 

4,693 4,4 6 4,407 

63 101 137 

ns 262 305 

378 532 640 

236 315 352 


... 173 142 


6,586 6,712 

^ 2,394 2,406 2,388 

264 333 830 

1,721 44 170 

76 67 95 

*.* 744 228 

177 287 32: 


Collection, 
Head-office, ••• 
a. Original works, 
b Supervision, ... 
c. Repairs, &c.,... 
Police, ••• 

Education, ... 
Conservancy, ... 
Charitable grants, 
Watering roads,... 
Refunds, 

Founds, 

Miscellaneous. ... 



Total, 
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Articles. 

Quantity im¬ 
ported in 
1871-7*. 

.i.s« 

>*r: 

1 1" 
o* 

a ars 

o—< la 
•X! -o «s ^ 

J- S -4 5® 

£ 

o S ® ® 
o 

Article. 

A « 
o *7 

.« * 

2 g 

> © 

4* 

1*2*7 
© £ 


llaonds. 

Maujids. 1871-72. 

1872-73.: 


Bs. 

Bs. 



1 Md. s. c. 

Md. s. c. 




lifiatj •*» 

3«,63S 

38,531 \ 



Fruits, 

5,48? 

4,886 

JBarleyj 

27,830 

19,395 ( 

7 2 8 

6 18 1 

Fodder, ... 

7,0^6 

4.30S 

Other grains,... 

30,479 

30,497 1 



Ohi, . ... 

26,167 

85,639 


7,652 

7,197 ^ 



Gur, 

18,332 

21,604 

Vegetables, ... 

1,S0I 

2,747 

... 

... 

Shira, 

2,599 

S.082 

Oil-seeds, 

... 

6,575 

0 14 1 

t) 17 1 

Khand, 

18,174 

2I,9ijt 






Sugar, 

15,507 

13,834 


Value. 

Value. 



Pan and water- 

4,212 

3,503 

i 

Bs. 

Bs. 



nuts. 



Fuel, ... 1 

8,087 

2,845 



Oil, 

2,5S2 

2,916 

Building mate- i 

15,409 

17,272 



Oil-seeds, 

5,210 


rials. 





Cloth, 

72,490 

78,830 

Drugs and spices, 

10 091 

11,262 



Metals, 

26,224 

16,887 

Tobacco, 

S,762 

2,194 



Animals, head, 

4,106 

4,446 


A market is held every Saturday in the Balai Kot and on Tuesdays in the 
Zer Kot, but there are no distinct local manufactures except that of dyed 
country cloth for the use of the poorer classes* 

Baran is a place of some antiquity, and even to the present day coins of 
Alexander the Great and the Indo-Baetrian Kings of 
India are found in and around the town. Tho 
late Mr. G. Frceling collected a large number. Its early history is given ia 
the history of the district (page 82). First called Bauchatb it subsequently 
received the name of Baran from Baja Ahibaran, and again from its posi¬ 
tion the name of Unchhanagar, whidi ha§ been Persianised into the form 
Bulandshahr, or high town.’’ Hardatta, Dor, who ruled here at the time 
of Mahmud’s invasion of India, bought oflf the conqueror by large presents, 
or, as some say by his apostacy to Islam. The last Hindu Raja was Chandrasen, 
Dor, who gallantly defended his fort against Muhammad Ghori. With Ms own 
hand he slew Khw&jah LSI AH, one of the principal officers of the invading anny, 
whose tomb still stands about 900 yards to the east of the town* But Ms valour 
was of no avail, since two of the Raja’s own servants opea^ the ga^ to the 
enfemy. The Raja was himself killed ia the defence. In Afclmr’s time Baran 
was the capital of a dastdr belonging to the sirkar and snbah of Dehli, 11^ 
mahal or parganah of Baran paid a revenue of 39,07,928 ddmB a year, or about 
Bs. 1,95,396. 

Among the principal ancient remains near the town is the tomb of Khw^tii 
IM Ali mentioned above, bearing an Arabic inscription mm utidemjffierable 
through age. In the pavement of the same building there is a Sanskrit in¬ 
scription, but it is so much worn that nothing can be made of it. Near the 
town is an Idg&h which, though not itself an old buMing, was evidently 
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constructed from tlie debris of one still more ancient, inasmuch as there are in 
the walls several slabs of stone bearing detached portions of an Arabic in¬ 
scription. These slabs are much scattered, and until they are put together 
there is but little hope of getting at the purport of the inscription. 
One of the stones, however, contains a complete Persian inscription running as 
follows:—This Mosque was built in the reign of King Humayun in the month 
Rajab, Hijra 943 (1536A.D.) during the administration of the chaste B4nu 
Begam, by Nekbakht Khdn.” It is quite evident that this inscription h^ 
nothing to do with the Idgah. The makhbira of Bahlol Khan, a leading officer 
under Akbar, stands.in the suburbs with an inscription running:—This, the 
tomb of Bahlol was built in the reign of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 

in the year 1005 Hijri (1596 A.D.)” The Jama Masjid is situated on the 
Bal4i Kot. The construction of this building was commenced in 1730 A.D. 
at the instance of Sabit Khan of Koil, who died before its completion, and was 
finished about 1830 by Kdzi Fyaz Ali of Bulandshahr. 

The following table shows the rainfall registered by the canal authori¬ 
ties : - 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

1 * 

1 

March. 

eS 

•.» 

1866 < e 7 »... 

• •• 

••• 

1*2 

6-5 

10*4 

3*3 

*7 

... 

... 

1*0 

1*1 

1 

•1 

24*3 

1867 ” 68 j 

1*7 

1-3 

CO 

13-2 

17*3 

•1 

2*2 


1*0 

*8 

•3 

•2 

39*1 

U 68 - 69 , ... 


1-0 

1*5 

6*6 

‘*2 

1*2 

... 


... 

1*1 

•4 

1*2 

14*6 

1869 - 70 ,... 

1-3 

••• 


1*6 

3*1 

5-6 

4*1 


1 

•2 

... 

1*7 

17^6 

1870 - 71 , ... 

•3 

•4 

66 

11*7 

6*0 

4*7 

•4 

f •• 

•4 ‘ 
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1871 - 72 ,... 

... 

1-4 

3-7 

91 

7*5 

4*1 



1*2 

•9 

«•« 


27*9 

1872 - 73 ,... 

•1 

«•* 

2-3 

9*7 

12*6 

2*8 ' 




•3 

•a 

1 1 

I *1 

28*1 


CuatXb,! (Chhatari) a large in village parganahPahasu andtahsil Khurja of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 27 miles south-east of the civil station, 18 miles from 
Antipshahr, and 21 miles east of Khurja on the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,547, and in 1872 was 3,799 souls. There is a good school and 
a post-office here. A large cattle market is held on Fridays. A village police 
numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288in 1873. The Kali Kadi 
lies about 2^ miles north of the village, which is about 17 miles from Aligarh. 
Ohat4ri is the residence of Mahmud Ali Kh4n, Lalkhani, a respectable Badgujar 
Musalmdn., The mud fort and brick bouses comprising Mahmud Ali Khan’s 
residence look imposing from the road. The name of the village is said to 
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be derived from the Chliataradhari clan of Meos \^ho formerly owned the 
parganah. 

CHAtJNDERA, a Village of parganah Pahasu and tahsil Klinrjaof the Bnland- 
shahr district, lies 28 miles south-east of the civil station. The population in 
1865 was 1,754, and in 1872 was 2,302. There is ahalkahbandi or village school, 
and a market on Mondays, The original name was Chatnandakhera, given, it 
is supposed, in honour of the goddess Chamanda by the Badgnjar founders of the 
town, whose head-quarters it has Leen for many years. 

Chhapradla, a village in parganah Dadri, vdth 603 inhabitants, is distant 
28 miles from Bulandshahr. It has a police-smtion, but is otherwise of no 
importance, 

Chitsauh, a village in parganah Shikarpur, is distant 7 miles from Buland¬ 
shahr, The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. There is a police-station 
here, 

Chola, a large-sized village in parganah Sikandarabad, is distant 7 miles from 
Bulandshahr, and has a population of 1,157 souls. It is a station of the East 
Indian Railway, and there is a small body of police here, Chola is a stage on 
the military route between Aligarh and Dehli, distant 8| miles from Kbu'ja 
and 10^ miles from Sikandarabad. The road is metalled and bri(^^ through- 
oul. To Sikandarabad it passes by Shahpur, 2 miles; Bodhi, Sf; SliAhbdzpur, 
4^, and joins a branch metalled road to the Meerut rc^d near the eiKMimping- 
ground. The Gangraul (Chola) Railway Station is 3^ miles from the eneamping- 
ground at Chola. From Klmrja the road passes by Muhammadpur, mii^; 
Jamilpar, 2| miles; Dharaon, 4^ miles ; and Pachgaon, 5| miles. The second- 
class road to Bulandshahr passes through Chola. 

Da'DRI, a parganah in tahsil Sikandarabad of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east and south by parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur, on tlie 
W’est by the Jumna, and on the north by the Meerut district. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 215 square miles, of which 
156 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to OovBmimmt 
revenue during the same year was 213 square miles, of which 154 sqnaie mil^ 
were cultivate, 37 square miles were culturable, and 22 square miles were 
barren. 

About two-fifihs of the area lie within the of the Hindan and 

^ , Jumna, the remainder comprise tiie bdngar or uplands. 

General api^aranee. , ... , « i it* 

The best soil is to be found m those villages bordenag 

on the Hindan and subject to renovation by its inundations. The Hindan flows 

between high banks and has no separate trough of its own. It is veiy imrtuous, 

and continnally alters its channel, so that it cannot be used as a boundary 

between villages. The hanks are so straight and firm as to allow of irrigation 

by backets in the same manner as from, wells. The confluence of the Hindan 
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and Jamna iakes place in parganah Dankaur close to the border of Dddri, and 
between these the land rises in places well above the level of the highest floods 
and becomes light and sandy. The culturable waste in the khddir is extensive, 
and contains much tamarix jangle (jhdo) and grass in the villages along the 
Jumna, but in the middle the waste is mostly poor and infected with varione 
kinds of salts. In these and several of the adjacent parganahs of the Meerut 
district salt used to be extensively manufactured. Belpw this, along the sides 
of the Burhiya Ndla, there are large strips of waste producing good thatching 
grass. The uplands soil is usually good, though along the high banks separat¬ 
ing them from the khddir there is much white and yellow sand of an inferior 
quality. A ridge of low sandhills run almost parallel to the Bulandshahr branch 
canal, which was excavated as one of the famine works in 1860-61, and bat for it 
the mortality must have been greater than that which it reached ; as it was, this 
parganah suffered most severely, and many of the villages were almost deserted. 
Canal-irrigation has increased very much of late years, and will rnaterially serve 
to avert similar calamities in future. The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli passes 
through the centre of the uplands, and the old Dehli road through the khddir. 
The East Indian Railway has a station at Dddri within one mile of the Grand 
Trunk Road, and cross roads connect it with the principal villages* The prin¬ 
cipal pi'oducts are wheat, barley, and grain. There are indigo factories at 
Khodna Khurd, Chhola, and Girdharpur Kanarsi* A fair amount of sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, and tobacco is also produced. The agricultural population is 
chiefly made up of Gujars and Rajputs, with a sprinkling of Brahmans, AMrs, 
and Tagas. The principal towns are Dddri, Surajpur, and Jarcha. 

There are eight jdgir villages in the parganah; five belong to Santa* Bdi,' 
one to the Skinner estate, and two are mere revenue-free 
villages. During the currency of the past settlement 
•six whole villages and a portion of a seventh village were sold, and eleven villages 
were farmed on account of arrears of revenue. Mr. Currie does not think that 
this was, in any way, due to the pressure of the assessment. The proprietors 
were chiefly Gujars of the usual reckless type, and the cause was heavy floods 
in the Jumna. The difficulty in paying the revenue has been due to pure 
obstinacy and unwillingness, and these villages were probably treated thus as ,a 
warning to the Gujar proprietors. The alienation statement shows that 12 
whole villages and 25 portions of villages changed hands by mutual agreement, 
while 13 whole villages and 39 portions of villages were transferred by orders of 
the civil court. Here atlso Gujars and Rajpiits were the principal losers. Out 
of the 201 estates in . the parganah, 100 are s&amindari, 33 are pattiddri,, and ©8 
arebhd.yaohdra ; 3,290 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 3,472 by hereditary 
onltivatarfis, and 5,542 -by tenants-at-will. The new asse^meat was made by 
/Mr. JL Ourrioin 1863-64. The following statement gives the statistics of‘the past 


fiscal history. 
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asd present settlements and those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring 
revemae of tie past settlement is given:— 



CtUtioatea 1 Jiieidaee of revane and 

I eeeeu a* 


o 

3 

g 

p 

I 

Acres. 

6S,0t0 

33,116 

34,094 



The land^revenne for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to Rs. 
1,27,763 (or with cesses Es. 1,40,679), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-10 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-0 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,93,458. 

According to the census of 1872, pargauah Da Jri contained 162 inhabited sites, 
of which 36 had less than 200 inhabitants, 60 had be- 

PopnlatioDu tween 200 and 500, 49 had between 500 and 1,000,11 

had between 1,000 and 2,000, 5 had between 2,0 )0 and 3,000, and one had be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that, in 1865, there were 
178 villages, distributed amonst 201 malials or estates. The total population, in 
1872, numbered 88,207 souls (40,716 females), giving 410 to the square mife. 
Classified according to religion, there were 75,667 Hindus, of whom 34,659 were 
females; 12,531 amongst whom 6,052 were females; and there 

were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,684 Bradmans, of whom 4,081 were feimdes ; 7,343 
Bajpfits, including 3,367 females; 3,494 Baniyas (1,594 females); whilsl the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes^ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 56,146 souls, of whom 25,617 are females. 
The principal Brahmsm subdivisions found in this pargauah are the Gaur 
(7,954), Bhifc, and Acharaj. The chief Bajpfifc clans are the Chauh&u (2,944), 
Badgfijar (247), Panw&r (76), Bais (778), Jadon, Gahlot, Touwar, and GalSi. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarw41 (3,203), Dasa (159), and Saraugi sub¬ 
divisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the J4t (1,543), Hajf&m 
(1,557), Chamar (14,033), Kfa4krob (4,313), Alur (2,456),- Garariya (1,273), 
Koli (1,887), Eumh4r (1,927), and the characteristic Gujar popuMon num¬ 
bered 22,154 souls in 1872. Besides the cast^ above mentioned, the following 

18 
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occur with less than one thousand members each:—Lodha, Darzi, Kah&r, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Lohar, Sonar, Gosh&in, Jogi, Dh4na, Bhdt, E^yath, Bharbhunja, 
Bairagi, Mali, Ohbipi, Taga, Orh, Joshi, Teli, Nat, and Manihdr. The Musal- 
mdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,263), Sayyids (1,852), Pathdns 
(323), converted Hindus (214), and the remainder are entered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

- census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
employed in professional avocations, such as (Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,553 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep^s, washermen, &c.; 1,502 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 18,022 in agricultural operations ; 3,146 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,701 persons returned as labourers 
and 541 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,238 as landholders, 52,553 as 
cultivators, and 34,416 as engaged in occupations uncounected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,.341 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,491 
souls. 

This parganah did not exist in Akbar’s'time, and has been made up of vil- 
lages belonging to the extinct parganahs of Shakrpur, 
Tilbegampur, and Kdsna, and also to parganah Dasna 
of the Meerut district and Sikandarabad of this district. Shdh Alam gave 
132 villages with Dadri to Dargahi Singh, and named them tappa D4dri. 
(See D-4 lDBI.) These were annexed to Meerut in 1804, and in 1824 were trans¬ 
ferred intact to Bulandshahr. In 1844 the absorption of parganah Shakrpur 
raised the number of villages to 183. In 1850, the villages, to the number of 
37, lying between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to DeliH, and 
again in 1859 most of these villages were returned, making 178 villages and 
209 estates. Qujars hold 47 villages, Eajpufes 18, Skinner estate 25, Kdyaths 
5, Ahirs 4, Sayyids 3, in jdgfir, 8, and the rest are held by various castes.- 
In 1797, VanaanRao, the nephew and successor of Appa 5^ndi Rao, intrusted, 
Dddri to Kashmiri Boli, a favourite, who had always been an enemy of George 
* Thomas, the Marhatta commander in Mewat. The latter, after defeating a* 
party that had been sent against him, invaded Dadri and levied contributions on 
the principal inhabitants. 

DiiDBi, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Bulandr 
flhikhr is situated on the Grand Trunk Road to Dehli 20 miles to th^ 
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nortli-east of the civil station, 11 miles north-west of SikanJarahad, and 23 
miles south-east of Dehli. The population in 1865 numbered 2,D<3 souls, and 
in 1872 there were 2,223 inhabitants. There is a market on llondiijs, and the 
Tillage possesses a police-station, post-office, a village school, a travellers’ 
bungalow, pardo^ and encamping-ground. The railway runs about one mile 
south, and is connected with the town by a metalled road. Not a hundred 
years ago Dddri was a common Kttle village, tenanted by Bhatti (xujars; but 
during the dismemberment of the Mughal empire, one Dargahi Singh, a 
Gujar of Katahra, took up his abode here, and building a fort and bazar, raised 
the little village to the dignity of a town. This Dargahi Singh came of a 
family of freebooters,, but the wise Wazir Najib-ud-daula bribed him with 
the lease of 133 villages of which he had forcibly possessed himself, and the 
high sounding title of chormdrij (the “thief-smasher"’) to restrain his former 
companions, of whom his father, Shambu Singh, had been leader. This lease 
was fixed at Es. 29,000, and seems to have been recognized by the Marhattas, 
and after them by the English, until 1819j when upon the death of Ajit 
Singh, son of Dargdhi Singh, the lease^ lapsed, and the villages comprised in 
the tenure were formed into a separate parganah and settled with different per¬ 
sons. Rs. 500 a mouth were fixed as- pension for Rao Roshan Singh, the eldest 
son of Ajit Singh. During the troubles of 1857 Roshan Singh’s sons and 
brothers Joined the rebefe* Two members of the family were captured and 
hanged, and the property of aif was confiscated. Dadri lies on the Grand Trunk 
Road frotw Aligarh to Dehli, 12 miles from Sikandarabad and 11 miles trom 
GhSziabad. The road all through is metalled and bridged. From Sikandar¬ 
abad it passes by Sherpiir and' Jokabad, and crosses the Bulandshahr branch of 
the Ganges Canal at Kot by a bridge, 5^. miles (there is a rest-house here). 
The Dadri Railway Station is miles west of the village of DMri. Supplies 
and water are plentiful. On the 26th September, 1857, Colonel Greathed’s 
column marched to Dddri, where, owing to much plunder belonging to 
Europeans having been discovered, the villages in the neighbourhood wera 
burned. 

Daulatpub, a village in parganah AbSr of the Bulandsliahr district, is 
distant 24 miles from the civil station. The populatiou in 1872 numbered 
2,013 souls. The village was purchased in 1820 by Sidi Khdn, a Path&n of 
the Bazid Khaii clan, and then a risaldar in Skinner’s horse. His son, Muham¬ 
mad Khan, is now one of the Raises of the district. 

Dankaub, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Buland- 
shafar district, is situated in the ravines and on and below the high bank sepa¬ 
rating the uplands from the lowlands of the Jumna, on the old imperial road 
leading from Aligarh to Dehli, at a distance of 20 miles to the south-west of 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1853 numbered 5,203 souls, and in 1865 
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there were 4,258 inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows 5,423 inhabitants, 
of whom 4,210 were Hindus (2,045 females) and 1,213 were Musalmans 
<590 females). A market is held here every Saturday. The site occupies 
251^ acres, giving 22 souls to the acre. There are 1,238 houses. The town 
possesses a police-station, a post-office, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1865) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a vil¬ 
lage police numbering 22 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of 
scavengers. The cost is defrayed from the house-tax, which in the same year 
yielded an income of Es. 1,809, or Re. 0-5-4 per head of the population and 
Be. 1-7-4 per house assessed (1,039). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,635, 
chiefly in wages and works of local improvement charged to income, and 
balance of Rs. 83 from the previous year. The trafl3ic across the Jumna by 
the Makanpur ghit passes through the town, which has little traffic of its own. 
The Jumna must have, at one time, flowed close to the town, as there are many 
marks which show that it must have rece4ed at least the two miles which now 
intervene between the towm and its banks. 

According to ancient tradition Dankaur was either founded by or named 
after Drona,^ commonly called Dona, the tutor of the 

History, royal youths of Hastinapur, and one of the most noted 

warriors of the Mah4bharata, The correct name of the town is said to 
be Dronakuar, and a masonry tank and temple still exist which are called 
Dona-ch4r (Drona-acharya). It is not proved, however, that Drona either 
founded or ever lived near the town, and it is evident from the Maba- 
bh4rata that he did not die here. There is a tradition, confirmed by a legend 
of the Mahabh^rata, that when the fame of Drona as an archer spread far 
and wide, it reached the ear of the son of a Bhil Raja who lived in the 
forests on the bank of the Jumna. This young man was very anxious to be 
instructed in the use of the bow, so he repaired to Hastinapur, and sought to put 
himself under the tutorship of the renowned Drona. The latter hern, remarking 
that the Bhils were professional and hereditary robbers, as well as enemies of the 
godlike Aryan race, declined to instruct the ambitious youth. Sorely dis-t 
appointed the young Bhil returned home, but nothing daunted by the repulse 
he had met with at Hastinapur, he resolved that if he could not have a living 
Drona for his tutor he would have the next best thing, a lifeless one. He accord- 
dingly made a clay image of Drona, set it up in a plain, and practised archery 
by its side, taking care to pay it all the iwerence he would have payed its 
great original. By constant practice, the youth, at last, became a famous 
archer, and after some time a rumour of his skill reached Drona himself, 
-Drona, full of wonder, went one day to the young Raja’s house, and saw that he 
had, in spite of the refusal to instruct him, become quite a respectable marksman.. 

^ Wheeler’s History oi India, I., 82, 
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He asked him how it was. The youth told him of having made the clay 
image, and of his practice. The Aryan chief, prudently thinking that the Bhils 
under a leader such as the young Eaja might probably become formidable 
enemies, craftily asked him to grant a favonr. The Bhil expressed his willing¬ 
ness to do so, whereupon Droaa asked him to cut off the forefinger of his 
right hand. The foolish boy was about to comply, when the diief magnani¬ 
mously desired him to abstain from inflicting such an irremediable injury 
upon himself, and substituted for his former request one to the effect that the 
forefinger saved from the knife might never be used to pull the bowstring. 
The young man, glad enough to have saved his finger at all hazards, readily 
promised, and it is said that to the present day the Bhils never use the right 
forefinger when drawing the bow. Such is the legend, and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the image of Drona supposed to have been erected somewhere near 
the site of the present town of Dankaur has given it the name of Drona- 
kunwar or Dronakhera. The ruins of a large fort built by Kayam-ud-din Khan 
in the time of Akhar are still to be seen, and among them stands a mosque of 
comparatively recent construction. In Akbar’s time Dankaur was a mahal or 
parganah of dastur Baran in sirkar DeMi and subah Dehli, and paM a revenue 
of 10,16,682 dams, or Bs. 50,834. 

Dankaijb, a parganah of tahsfl Sikandarabad of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the west by the Jumna, on the north by parganah DSdri, on the 
east by Sikandarabad, and on the south by Jewar. According to the census o# 
1872, this parganah had then a total area of 151 square miles, of which 100 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 125 square miles, of which 82 square miles were 
cultivated, 29 square miles were ciilturable, and 14 square miles were tenreii.. 

There is a large river frontage in this parganah, and the valley of the Jumna 


Oenersl appearance. 


varies from three to six, and sometimes eight miles in 
width from the high banks between the hAngar or up¬ 


lands and the hJiMir or the bed of the river. This area contains good so3, Imi 


is liable to innndation. Many of the villages have exteasiv# salt plali^ pro¬ 


ducing nothing hut dSIt (not dubh)^ a coarse kind of grass unfit for fodder or 


thatching. There are also large tracts of cidturable^ waste yirfding pula or 
thatching grass and jkdoy a species of tamarisk ( 71 arikuk^a). The population 
here is chiefly Gfijar, who occupy themselves with pasturing cattle. Owing to 
its unhealthiness, all those who can be spared leave the khddtr dur.ng the rains 
and emigrate to the uplands 5 a few remaining behind to look after the oattie, and 
these are relieved at intervals during the masm. Exposure to flood and 
unheal things of climate must prevent tins tract beouming anytihingmore than a 
mere pasture laud for many years. The soil of the uplands is throughout light aud 
more or less mixed with sand, but is onihe whole of a very fair average quality. 
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The inferior soils are confined to the high ridge and are half a mile to a mile in 
width and to an almost continuous ridge between Bilaspur and Jhajhar, widen¬ 
ing out in some places and contracting in others. The uplands are traversed 
by water-courses from the Bulandshahr branch canal, and contain little cultur- 
able waste. Fair cross roads connect the villages with the neighbouring par- 
ganahs, Makanpur gh4t on the Jumna and the railway. Wheat, barley, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and safflower are grown. There are indigo factories.belonging to 
the Skinner estate at Bilaspur, Wail&na, and Chak Jalalabad. The principal 
towns ai’e Dankaur, K4sna, Jhajhar, and Bilaspur. In consequence of the large 
proportion of lowland, the spring crops are in excess of the rain crops. Wheat 
and barley are the staple products. Since the settlement canal-irrigation has 
increased very much, and bids fair to increase still further and entirely do away 
with irrigation from temporary wells. 

The assessment at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 appears to 


fiscal history. 


have been light as a whole, though it pressed heavily 
in some instances. The alienation statement shows that 


18 entire villages, chiefly belonging to Gujars, and 27 portions of villages 
changed hands by mutual arrangement, whilst two whole villages and three 
portions of villages were transferred by decree of court. The Skinner family 
and the Kayaths of Sikandarabad have been the principal transferrees. Of the 
116 estates in the parganah, in 1865, 62 were zaminddri, 18 were pattiddri, and 
36 were bh4yaoh4ra j 1,694 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,374 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,624 by tenants-at-will. The new assessment was 
made by Mr. E, Currie in 1863-64, and came into force from the following year. 
The following statement gives the statistics of both settlements and those collect¬ 
ed in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given— 


Incidence of revenue and 
cesses on 



fnllmg at a rate of Re. 0-10-10 per British acre on the total -area, at 
Be. 0-13-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-0-5 POT acre on the cultivated area. - The sum paid bj cultivators to the 
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landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estiinatecJ at 
Es. Ij95y769. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Dankaiir contained 109 inha- 
uiation bited Tillages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitant, 

^ 48 had between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and 

1,000, 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000, 
The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Dankaur, with 5,423, 
and Jhajhar, with 5,632. The records of 1865 shov that there were, then, 
114 Tillages on the register, distributed amongst 116 mabals or estates. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 57,179 souls (26,703 females), giving 
379 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,105 
Hindfis,of whom 21,789 were females; 10,046 Musalmans, amongst whom 
4,896 were females; and there were 28 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,111 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,428 were females ; 5,790 Eajputs, including 2,593 females; 2,602 
Baniyas (1,210 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of tho census returns, which show a total of 33,602 souls, 
of whom 15,558 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,865) and Bhat. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Chauhan (637), Badgujar (18), Jadon (933), Bais (2,404), Bhal, Jais- 
w4r, Jairaniya, Bargain, and Danbauriya. The Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
w41 (2,146), Dasa (061), Bastaugi and Dhusar subdivisions. The most numer¬ 
ous amongst the other castes are the Kah4r (1,156), Jit (1,486), Chamir 
(8,675), Ehakrob (2,157), Kumhar (1,092), Gujar (11,341), and Orh (1,350). 
Besides the castes above mentioned the following are found in this parganah 
with less than one thousand members each :—Lodba, Darzi, EaMl, Btrbai, 
Haydm, Khatik, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lobar, Eoli, Sonir, Gosliiin, Jogi, 
Dhuna, Bbat, Eayath, Bfaarbhunja, Bairagi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, 
Khaitri, and Agrai. The Miisalmdus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,926/, 
ocayyids (160), Mughals (63), Pathans (1,420), converted Hindfis(987),airf the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statfetics ooHecfted at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 165 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,007 in domestic service, as personal ^rranlB, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 993 in eommeri^, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of tom, animals, 
or goods ; 10,602 in agricultural operations; 2,151 in industrial oceupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the prepararion of aH classes of salmtances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animah There were 1,686 persons returned as labourers and 


Occapa£i(ms. 
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421 as of no specified Occupation. Taking the total population, irrespMive of 
age or sex, the same returns give 616 as landholders, 31,725 as cultivators, 
and 24,938 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 939 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,476 souls. 

The Mewdtis and the Bhotiya Rajputs were among the dominant races 
History proprietors of the soil in this parganah, and were 

driven out and succeeded by Bargala Rajputs and two 
clans of Gujars called Bhatti and Nagari. Akbar attached the parganah to 
dasttxr Baran in the sirkar and siibah of Delhi. At the commencement of the 
British rule the parganah was annexed to the southern division of Saharanpur 
(Meerut). In 1824^ on the formation of the Bulandshahr district, Dankaiir was 
annexed to it. The result of the revision of parganahs in 1844 absorbed par¬ 
ganah K&sna, and after several exchanges with Palwal in Gurgaon, 108 villages 
remained, which with the changes effected by the mutiny gives now 108 villages 
and 120 estates. The agricultural population is chiefly Gujar, and next come 
Eajpiits, of whom several clans are both Hindiis and Musalm&ns- The rest of 
the cultivating ciommunity is made up of J^'ts, Brahmans, Lodhas, Tagas, and 
Musalmdns. Gujars hold 48 villages, Rajputs 11 , Biliiches 11 , Pathdus 7, and 
the Skinner family 25 villages 5 the remainder are held by various castes. 

D-^nfor, a town in parganah Dihki and tahsili Amipshahr of the Buland-** 
shahr district, lies 13 miles south of Anupshahr; 3 miles west of Dibai, and 24 
miles south-east of the civil station on the metalled road leading from Anup¬ 
shahr to Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 2,749, and in 1872 was 3,024. 
The principal inhabitants are Chaiibe and Gautam Brahmans. There is a 
market on Saturdays, and a halkahbandi or village school. The present 
proprietor is Wazir Ali Eh^n, Lalkhani. The founder was Dan Singh, son 
of Raja Ani Rdi of Amipshahr in Jahdngir’s reign. Danpuu lies on the 
metalled road from Aligarh to Anupshahr,- distant miles from Jdwa, the 
stage next Aligarh (see JAwa) and 12 miles from Amipshahr. The road is 
metalled and bridged throughout. Water and supplies are plentiful, and the 
country is level, open, and well cultivated. The route passes the road to 
Bulandshahr at 2^ miles, Jaraod at 6 m-iles, the dry bed of the Fatehgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal at 7^, and Nagla Teli at 9 miles. From Daupiir 
to Jdwa the road passes Dangarh at 2 miles, Ohaundera (on the right) at 3 
miles, the Kdli by a bridge at 5, and Obatari (to the right; at 7 miles. A 
village police numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288 per 
annum in 1873. 

Dharakfctb, a village in parganah* Dildi, is distant 38 miles from Buland¬ 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 511 souls. This village is held free 
of revenue as the endowment of a temple in Ramghit, but the grant dates only 
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fh>m Mariatta times. The grantees have bought up the rights of the former 
proprietors in Dharakpar, and now all rights in the village are held by the 
temple representatives* 

Dhaehpub, a small village in parganah Dibai, is distant 34 miles from 
Bnlandshabr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,005 souls^ and it possesses 
a district post-office. 

Dib^i or Dibhai, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Bu- 
landshahr district, is distant 26 miles south-east from the civil station, 11 
miles south from Aniipshahr, 13 miles south-east from Shikarpur, and Similes 
north from Aligarh. The population in 1847 numbered 7,837 souls, in 1853 
there were 8,586 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 7,167. In 1872 there 
were 7,782 souls, of whom 4,515 were Hindfrs (2,252 females), and 3,257 
were Musalmdns (1,676 females). The town site lies between two of the 
^ head branches of the Chhoiya Jsala, which unite to 

the south below the town and form efficient drainaire 
channels in the rains. The buildings, numbering 2,237, collect on either side 
of the Anupshabr road, running from north to south, and on either side of 
the Btilandshaht* road, running from east to west, and occupy an area of 
106*2 acres, giving 73 persons to the acre. The first road is wide and 
Commences as a low broken way of entrance, and leads to the ganj or 
markef>-place, a small opem space, having thatched shops at the sides. It then 
continues for a short distance as a bazarway of poor shops, afterwards dege* 
nerating into poor mud-built houses, and ends in the northern Outskirt near an 
open space graced by one shop and an nnfinished police-station. This road is 
partly metalled. The old Bnlandshahr road, however, is of more importance; 
the western portion is narrow, but after crossing the first roadway at the ymij 
it opens out a little, aUd towards its southern extremity is a good road with 
some fair shops. The school-house is here, attended by 99 hoys, two-thirds 
of whom are Musalmdns. The other roads of the town are unmetalled and ill- 
kept, and no effort is made to lead the drainage to the Chhoiya; 

the town wears, as a whole, an appearance of depression, and is said fa> have 
seen better days. There are many cultivators resident here, but trade is at a 
low ebb. Safflower of an excellent quality is grown in some quantity close 
to the town. The station of Kaser Dib4i on the Oudh tod Bohilkhand Bail¬ 
way lies abont three miles to the east of the toWn, and is now oonnected with 
it by the new road to Bnlandshahr from the railway station, which skirts 
the town on the west side. Jairampur, the new station growing up on the 
Gang^ bank about the head-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at Narora, is 
situated eight miles from Dibdi. There is a market day every Monday, and 
four fairly-kept sar&is close to each other on the Aniipshahr road affi>rd accom** 
xnodation to travellers. The water is good and the public health is excellent. 

19 
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The town possesses an Anglo-vernacular school, a tahsili school, a post-office, 
and a police-station* The Anglo-vernacular school has 40 pupils. Act XX. 
of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 22 men 
of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of 14 scavengers. The 
•entire cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded an income of 
Rs. 2,393, or Re. 0-4-11 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-1 per house 
assessed (1,472). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs 2,984 
from the revenue and a balance of Rs. 1,018 from the previous year. 

Dibdi is said to havp been built upon the ruins of Dhundgarh about the 
time of Sayyid Salar Masatid Ghazi, 420 (1029 

A.D.), when the latter expelled the Dhakra Rajputs 
from Dhundgarh and razed the town. Dhundgarh was afterwards called 
Dhundai, and by an easy transition Dibai. The principal wards are the Jogi- 
pura, Mandinimab, Sar4i Kandan Singh, Brahmanpura, Tawaif Muhalla, 
Chauk Durga Pershdd, Kasab4n, Lohardn and Saraiigi’s wards, Sardi Birtini, 
Shaikh Chishti, and Parana Kila. In the we find that mah41 

or parganah of Dibai belonged to the sirk4r of Koil, and paid a revenue 
of 21,69,933 ddm$ or Rs. 108,496 per annum. When this district was 
first formed in, 1824 Dibai was made the tahsili town, and the tabsfldar 
resided in the old fort of Agangir, the Marhatta amiL On the revision of 
tahsilis in 1859 the seat of the sub-collector of revenue was removed to Anfip- 
shahr, and since then the old fort has been converted into an indigo factory. 
The zamindari of the town is now in the hands of a family of Shaikhs, who form 
the more important portion of the inhabitants. 

DjbKIj a parganah of tahsil Anupshahr of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east of the Ganges, on the west by parganah Pahasu, on the 
north by parganah Antipshahr, and on the south by the Atrauli‘parganah of 
the Aligarh district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 180 square miles, of which 132 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 178 square 
miles, of which 130 square miles were cultivated, 18 square miles were cultur- 
able, and 30 square miles were barren. 

The river frontage extends for eighteen miles along the western boundary, 
cpntaining ^rich and fertile khddir lands \ much of it is old and has been 
uninterruptedly cultivated for years, lying at a higher level than the more 

. ^ , recent formations. None but the heaviest floods 

General appearance. 

ever touch it, while the new lands are yearly 
innndated. The Ohhoiya Nala divides [into two branches in this parga¬ 
nah,—the one from near Khailiya in parganah Pahdsu, and the other from 
Bags4ra in Anupshahr, which unite near the town of Dibdi Kh4s. Fxirther on, 
in the Aligarh district, it becomes a regular stream, but here it is merely a 
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drmmge channel carmng off the superfluous moisture from Sahupur in par- 
ganah Sayana downwards. It is marked by lowlands and JMls, and is not a 
connected stream except during the rains. In the cold weather much of its bed is 
ploughed up and sown with rabi crops as far as Dibai. The Anupshahr branch 
canal enters the parganah at Surajpur Makhena, whence an escape has been 
made into the Ganges, close to the metalled road from Anupshahr to Koil. 
The whole of the tract lying between this canal branch and the Ganges is 
composed of poor, light, sandy soil, with a low water-level and a crumbling, 
loose sub-soil, so that irrigation is diflicult and temporary wells are impractic¬ 
able. To the west of the Ohhoiya Ndla the best portion is a tract of table-land 
lying between the two branches of the Ohhoiya, bounded by the Anupshahr 
metalled road, and extending again below Dibai into a triangle, of which Dibai is 
the apex and the boundary of the parganah the base, while the Ohhoiya 
forms the eastern side, and the country road from Dibai to Shaikhupur the 
western side. Within these limits temporary wells can be constructed, and the 
soil is firm and free from sand. Manure, too, is more frequently used, and the 
villages are highly cultivated. The rest of the parganah is mostly composed 
of soil of fair average quality. The culturable waste is of inferior quality and 
is scattered about in small patches# In several villages adjoining Ahmadgarh 
there is a long stretch of cultivated poor land which extends into the Aligarh 
district. The metalled road between Au6|^habr and Eoil traverses the west¬ 
ern portion of the pargamdi for from 14 to 15 milee, and there mp good 
cross oountity roads# The common crops Bxejodr^ bijra^nuMk^ and barley. 
The principal towns are Dibai, Ramghat, Belaun, D&apur, Earanb^a, and 
Daulatpur. 

The former assessment of this parganah under Eegulation IX. of 183% made 

B’iscal history Messrs. G. Bird and Tonnochy, was light and equable. 

Notwithstanding that there was a munsifi in the town 
during the whole currency of the past settlement, only portions of nine villages 
changed hands by orders of the courts, whilst the private transfei^ com¬ 
prised thirteen entire villages and portions of thirty-two others. Of the 175 
estates in the parganah, in 1865,119 were zamindari, 47 were patliddri, and 9 
ware bhayaeh4ra# The assessments of this pargsmai were made by the late 
Mr. Preeiing, and some alterations in a few villages were effected by the late 
Mr. W. H. Lowe on notes by Mr. E. Currie. The irrigated area has increased 
very largely since last settlement. In 1865 there were 791 holdings cultivated by- 


proprietors, 3,136 by hereditary cultivators, and 6,601 by tenants^t-wili Hik 
great proportion of tenants-at-will is caused by the existence of thr^ large estates 
belonging to powerful zamiudars, and by the great prevalence of the system of 
division of crops in lieu of cash rents, which, though very much lass than formerly, 
still prevails here more generally than in other parts of the dishdcL The following 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs, 1,26,557 (or with cesses Rs. 1,39,414), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-7 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Gro- 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-0 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs, 3,22,424. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Dib4i contained 164 inhabited 
villages, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants, 65 
Population. between 200 and 500, 30 had between 500 and 

1,000, 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Dibai itself, with 7,782. The registers at settlement in 1865 
show that there were then 150 villages, distributed amongst 175 mabals or estates. 
The total population in 1872 iiumbered 83,057 souls (39,637 females), giving 
461 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 72,247 
Hiudlis, of whom 34,336 were females; and 10,810 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 
5,301 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 10,165 Brahmans, of whom 4,818 were females; 3,801 
IUjp*6.ts, including 1,673 females; 3,269 Baniyas (1,551 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 55,012 sods, of whom 26,294 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,205), 
Kanaujiya, San^dh, Chaubee, Gautam, Up^dhiya, and P&thak. The chief Rajplit 
clans are the Chauhan (482), Badgujar (2,234), Panw5.r (193), Bais (196), 
J6don (18), Gahlot, Kachhwaha, Pundfr, Kateliiriya, and Dor. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwd (961), Dasa (673), Barahsaird, Jewar, Gaharwd, and 
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Sarangi subdivisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the Lodha 
(18,594), Barhai (1,145 ), Kah&r (2,378;, Jat (1,545), Hajjam (1,463), Khatifc 
(1,761), Dhobi (1,064), Cham&r (10,482),E:hakrob (1,980), Ahir (2,181), Gara- 
riya (2,482Koli (1,983), and Kumhar (1,049). Brides the above the 
following are found in this parganah with less than one thousand members 
each The Darzi, Kalal, Lohar, Sonar, Gosh4in. Jogi, Dhnna, Bfaat, K4yatb, 
Bharbhunja, Bairagi, M&li, Chhipi, Aheriya, Joshi, Kaehhi, Mallah, Raj, Kanjar, 
Bohra, Marwari, Kurmi, Teli, and Mina. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,308), Sayyids (159), Pathans (545), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 543 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,201 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, w'ashermen, &c.; 1,508 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 12,962 in agricultural operations; 2,814 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substance, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,745 persons returned as labourers 
and 569 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,164 as landholders, 37,891 as cultivators, 
and 43,002 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, whitih are confessedly imperfect, show 1,802 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 43,420 
souls. 

The Meos, Dors, and Pan wars were the dominant races in this parganah, but 
_ now the Meos own nothing, the Dors have only a fourth 

share in one village, and the Panwfirs hold two villages. 
These were ousted by the Badgujars. Akbar attached the mab6I to dastar 
Thina Farida in sirkar Koil and subah Agra, and on the British ooeupaiion it 
was included in the Aligarh district. In 1824, on the form^tm of Buhmd- 

shahr district, this parganah, then containing 136 villages, was annexed to ii 
On the revision of parganahs in 1844 fourteen villages were added from the 
neighbouring parganahs. Dp to 1859 Dib&i was the Lead-quarters of a tahsif, 
but in that year the tahsil was removed to Anupshahr. The MusaJmiu 
Badgujars own 71 villages, of w'hich 51 belong to the EAlkhdni family and 20 to 
the Sabitkhani; Hindii Badgujars have 16 villages; Bais hold 12; PauwaiB 2; 
the Rani of Katyani 6; Baniyas 11; and various castes hold the remainder. 
Dharakpur, the only revenue-free village, is assigned to support a temple at 
Eamghat since the Marhatta times. 


History. 
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GALiiOTKa;, an old town in parganah Aganta of the Bulandshahr district, 
lies 12 miles north from Bulandshahr on the Grand Trunk Road. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 consisted of 702 agriculturists and 4,439 persons professing other 
occupations : in 1872 the population amounted to 5,608 souls, of whom 2,658 
were Hindus (1,191 females) and 2,943 wereMusalmans (1,489 females). There 
is a market here every Monday, an encamping-ground, sardi, police-station and 
post-oflSce. The town site occupies an area of 44 acres 2 roods, giving 127 persons 
to the acre. All but five houses out of 1,483 in the town are built of mud. The 
Grand Trunk Road passes at a little distance to the west of the town, and from 
it there are two entrances converging on a central space. Neither entrance 
is well made or raised, and one has to pass through a considerable excavation 
before reaching the centre of the town. The bazar lies along the southern¬ 
most entrance way, and consists of some fifty poor shops built of mud and 
thatch. About the centre of the town another road connects the bazar with 
the southern outskirt. Both roads are metalled. The northern entrance 
way is unmetalled and sends off a branch to the bazar on the south. The site is 
only slightly raised, and both to the north and south-west are large excava¬ 
tions, from which a cut has been made as an escape to the K&li Nadi, 
which runs about two miles to the east. Irrigation takes place from a rdjbaha 
of the Ganges Canal, which runs close to the town. The principal inhabitants are 
Baniyas and Sayyids, both of whom are on very bad terms with each other, and 
are often engaged in afirays. The Sayyids are called Sabzwdri, and came from 
Sabzwar in Turkistdn during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. The Ohaukidari 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police num¬ 
bering 16 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of eight 
sweepers. The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded 
Rs. 2,001, or Re. 0-5-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-7 per house 
assessed (1,239). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,390, 
chiefly on paving, draining, and wages of establishment, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 389 from the previous year. The names of the 
principal wards give the founder’s names; they are Faiz-ullah, Shar4fat-ullah, 
Munu Khdn, Siudat, Pir Khdn, Budha Khan, Kurban Ali, Azim-ud-dm, and 
the sar&i erected by Mr. Plowden in 1848. 

Akbar gave large revenue-free grants here to a number of Sayyids, whose 
descendants held them until 1858, when the grants 
were confiscated on account of the rebellion of the 
holders and were bestowed on the Jats of Bhatona. Walidad Khan’s half¬ 
share of the village was confiscated at the same time and was purchased 
by Sayyid Mibrb&n AIL The Mew4tis were the original proprietors and 
founders of Galdothi, and still own a half share in the village. The name 
is said to be derived from Gul4bi, the daughter of the Mew4ti founder, but 
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others say it is so called because it was the bead-quarters of the Gahlot Eajputs, 
and was originally Qahloti; and thence by an easy change Galaothi* The bench¬ 
mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded at the encamping- 
ground on the south-west side of the road opposite the police-station, and 
shows a height of 680’52 feet above the level of the sea. GaMothi is a halting- 
place on the route between Aligarh and Meerut, distant 11| mll^ from Bhur, 
near Bulandsfaahr (see BhiJr), and lOf miles from Hapur, in the Meerut dis¬ 
trict. The road is metalled and bridged throughout. There is a rest-house 
here, and supplies and water are abundant. 

Hatimabab, a small village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, is distant, 4 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,128 souls. It formerly belonged to a Shaikh family, who held it 
free of revenue up to 1857, when their rights were confiscated on account of 
rebellion. It has been assessed at Rs. 179 per annum, and was given in 
reward to Mr. P. Saunders, who built a small indigo factory here, but after¬ 
wards sold the ^tate to Naw&b Paiz Ali Kban, O.S.I. 

JAHiLSfOI'BABAD, a towu in the parganah and tahsil of Anupshahr, in the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from the civil station. The 
pi^iiklion in 1847 numbered 9,639 souls; in 1853 there were 10,247 inhabit- 
imts, and in 1865 there were 8,875. The census of 1872 shows 9,408 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,914 were Hindus (3,392 female) and 2,494 were Musaimfins (1,264 
females). The area of the town b 123 square acrei^ giving 76 i^uls to the acre. 
The site is low, and the town may be said to consist of a oOileetion of houses 
(3,254), often embosomed amid ke^, on either side of one large oeutral way. 
This is crossed by two short bazarways, at right angles to which the roads are 
rather depressed. Only the shop fronts of the bazar and one other house are bridk 
built, the remainder of the houses are built of mud; and flte greater portim 
of the ways is uumetalled and rather low. Ponneriy 
there was a mud wall all around the town, and tim 
ezcavati<m left by it now fills with stagnant water; whilst to tibe south m 
extensive depression, known as the Barwai Pokbar, collects the drainags 
from a large expanse of country, and to the north there several exca¬ 
vations made by brick-makers. The consequence of iim lowness of the sit© 
and the existence of these receptacles for water, with no outlet, is that often 
during the rains the whole site gets flooded and the ways fall into a miserable 
state from mud and water, and the people could not easily get out of the town but 
for the raised central road. It might be possible to lead this drainage towanfa 
a about 1| miles to the east, which forms one of the heads of the CSbhoiya ^ 
Nadi. Fever is a prevalent complaint in the rains, hut is not as a rule fetal or 
persistent. The well water is 27 feet from the surface, and is remarkably good 
both in and near the town. Act XX. of 1856 is in force and supporta a 
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village police numbering 23 men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 1,278^ 
besides 17 scavengers. The income is drawn from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Es. 3,969, falling at Re. 0-6-9 per head of the population 
ai^4 at Ee. 1-3-3 per house assessed (2,177). The expenditure during the same 
year was Es. 4,566, chiefly for works of public improvement connected with 
the sanitation of the town, and was defrayed from the income for the year and a 
balance of Es. 1,716 from the previous year. There is no trade, and no mer-* 
chants of note reside here. There is a mosque, a school formed out of an old 
confiscated bdradari^ and attended by an average of 107 pupils. Off the main 
road there is a well-kept sar4i, with the usual mud huts and shady trees. The 
land around is highly cultivated, bearing rich crops of safflower and cereals 
right up to the ditch, and all the manure procurable is used for this pui'pose* 
A large market is held every Wednesday in the northern outskirt of the town, 
where the local manufactures of coarse chintz, hackeries and raths are ex¬ 
changed for grain. The town is only about one mile to the north of the 
metalled road between Amipshahr and Bulandshahr. The existing muhallas 
are called Patak Bazar, Bansidhar Bazar, Khdm Kila, and Bazar Pakatiya* 
There is a police-station and a post-offlce here. 

Jahdngirabad was founded at the same time as Andpshahr by the same 
Badgujar Raja, Ani R4i. He called this town after 
the name of his patron Jahangir. Jah4ngirabad was 
first built, but not finding it sufficiently central for his new acquisitions, Ani 
Edi removed to Andpshahr. In the seventh generation from Ani E4i the 
property was divided and Jahdngirabad fell to M4dho Singh, who made the 
town his residence. The grand-daughter of Mddho Singh is still alive and 
resides here. Hone of the villages on this side of the Granges originally 
included in the Eaja^s jdgir are now in the possession of his family, but they 
still hold a few villages in the Budaun district. The present proprietors of the 
site are Muhammad Ali Khdn, Nakshaband Khan, and Ishak Khan, by whose 
grandfather, Murtaza Khan (son-in-law of the celebrated Ismail Beg), the estate 
was purchased at the auction sale of the rights of Raja Khoras Raj in 1813 
A.D. Muhammad Ali Khan is a Bangash Afghan, an Honorary Magistrate, 
aud a large lauded proprietor, and, though an auction purchaser, has much local 
influence. His father Mustafa Khdn was a relation of the rebel Walidad Khan, 
and sided against the English during the mutiny. It was proved on his trial that 
he corresponded seditiously with the Emperor of Dehli, aud he was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned by Government. 

JAHiiNGrEPUB, a village of pars:anah Jewar and tahsili Khurja of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 18 miles south-west of the civil station. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 3,322, and in 1872 was 3,443. Jahdugirpur possesses a market 
on Fridays and a halkahbandi or village school. 
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JArcha or Jharcha, a town in parg-anah Dddri of tbe Bulandsbahr 
district, is distant 8 miles north from Sikandarahad, 7 miles east from D&dri, 
and 20 miles north-west from Bulandshahr. The popnlaiion in 1865 numbered 
4,018 sonls, and in 1872 there were 4,463 inhabitants, chiefly Sajjids. There is 
a market on Wednesdays and a police-station and village school. The main 
Ganges Canal runs about one mile north of the town. The town is famous 
for the number (5,600) and excellence of its mango trees. The Chaukidiri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a Tillage police num¬ 
bering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 384, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The correct name of the town is said to be Char Chdh, or the 
four wells,’’ because, according to tradition, four wells were sunk here by the 
founder of the town, Sayyid Zain-ul-abdin, who obtained a revenue-free grant 
of 3,500 bighas from Mubdrak Sh4h, the Sayyid Emperor of Dehli, on 
condition of ousting the Mewitis. The four wells are still to be seen, and the 
descendants of the founder continued in enjoyment of the grant until 1857, 
when they took part in the plunder of Sikandarabad, and were punished by 
confiscation of their holdings. The village was then sold by auction and 
fetched Bs. 1,78,000. The present proprietors are Laid Shiu Singh, Rdis of 
Dehli, and the heirs and assignsof the late EaramAIi Ehdn, tahsilddr of Ghdzi^ 
ahad, in the Meerut dislrici The Sajyids of Jdrcfaa are called jSabzw&ri, and 
claim descent from the Sayyids of Safazwir in TarfeistA% whence they can^ 
during the rmffOL of the Tcghlik dynasty. 

a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr district, 
lies in the ravines and broken ground along the high banks that separate 
the uplands from the Jumna khddir^ at a distance of 26 miles to the south-west 
of Bulandshahr on the Khuija road, and 20 miles east from Khdija. Th© popu¬ 
lation in 1847 amounted to 5,835, in 1853 to 6,056, and in 1865 to 6,976. 
In 1872 there were 7,3^ inhabitants, of whom 5,312 were Hindus 
(2,587 female) and 2,087 were Musalmans (1,089 females). There are 

honses. The town site o<«5upi^ an area of 78 
acres, giving 95 souls to the acre. Tbare is only one 
good metalled and drained street, which commences on tbe east at a broken 
gateway and opens out into a mmdi or market-place; tlmce it again becomes 
narrow and crooked as it rises gently to the top of the high site; it then 
again descends gradually as a tolerably wide bazarway, and ends in a little 
frequented and broken road which leads throngh the khddir to the Jumna. 
The here, stretches level and green for some mites betwem Urn town 

and the river. There are some handsome houses in the maridi and good brick- 
built shops in the principal bazar. The honses are rather overcrowded, but the 
position of the site well raised, and with good drainage towards the river, is in 
itself a great advantage and very conducive to health. The water in th© 
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wells stands at a depth of about 45 feet from the surface and is every¬ 
where. good. The few excavations drain well towards the khddir^ and little 
is necessary to help the natural sanitary arrangements. There are about 500 
brick-built houses in the [town and many good hothis. Act XX. of 1856 (the 
Chaukid&ri Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police number¬ 
ing 22 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides eight sweepers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Es. 2,368, or Re. 0-5-3 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-6 per house 
assessed (1,374). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,824 from 
the income, besides Rs, 456 balance of the previous year. Jewar has a small 
manufacture of cotton rugs (kdlin) and carpets. There are two sarais for 
travellers, and a market is held every Friday. The wards of the town are 
Kanliugoi, Sar4i Him Singh, Kuncha, Boigne Sar&i, Kdziwara, Bhatpura, 
Chaudhriwala, Balabpura, Ohaukholi, Manikchauk, and KitrpM. These names 
explain themselves: Boigne was the celebrated French General of that name in 
the Marhatta service; Mm Singh was a JMon leader in the raid against the 
Mew4fcis. There is a halkahbandi and Anglo-vernacular school, a post-office, 
and a police-station. In this town are about 1,500 Jdgas who act as a sort of 
Herald’s College for the Rajpdts of the surrounding districts, being hereditary 
pedigree-keepers, and probably often makers. A Hindu fair is held every 
year in the month of Bhddon at the temple of Baldeoji every Tuesday from 
February to June at the temple of Sitala Devi; and a Muhammadan ura is held 
in the month of Shdbfin in the suburbs of the town, at the khdnkah of Shakar- 
baras. At these fairs the sweetmeat called gliehar is sold. 

In the time of Akbar Jewar was the centre of a mahdl or parganah belonging 

to sirkdr Dehli, and paid a revenue of 18,78,878 ddma. 

History. 7 7 7 

or about Es. 5^3,918. The ancient name of the town 
W’'as J4wdli, so called in honour of its founder, a Brahman anchorite. In the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century of Vikramdditya’s era, when the crusade against 
the Mew&ti tribe was being generally prosecuted in this district, the Chhonkar 
J5.don Eajplits were invited from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, by the Brahmans of 
Jewar to expel their oppressors, the Meos. They complied with the request, and 
poesessed themselves of parganahs Jewar and also of Jewar Kh&s from the 
ipiri^mans, to whom they gave five Meo villages in estchange. The descendants of 
the Jidon leader Ahardeo or Deop41 are still Chaudhris of the town. During 
the Tughlik dynasty the office of Kiziwas bestowed on <>ne Muhammad Msir, 
and his descendants are stfil in enjoyment of the title. The office of kamingo 
was bestowed by Akbar on DtxnMal, AgarwSIa, and it is still in his family., 
yhe town was held in jdgir under Aurangzib by one Banwari Das, Surajdhvaj. 
held it 52 years, and after his death it passed into the hands of Sumru 
who held it until 1836, when upon her death it lapsed to Government. 
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JeWab, a parganah in tahsil Khnija of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
' on the north and east by parganahs Dankanr and Kli6rja of the same district, 
on the south and south-east hj parganahs Tappal and Chandaiia of the Aligarh 
district, and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it from parganah Palwal 
of the Gurgaon district. In 1872, by the census returns, this parganah had 
a total area of 140 square nJles, of which 99 Sf{uare mite were under cultiTatiom 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 140 square 
mite, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 35 square miles were culturable, 
and 6 square miles were barren. 

With the exception of a ridge of yellow sand which runs almost without in¬ 
terruption down the centre of the parganah, varying in 
eae appearance. ^j^th, and a portion of such another ridge in the north- 

esU3t comer, the soil is generally good. There is, houever, little irrigation in 
comparison with the cultivated area. There are no streams, lakes or ponds, and 
wells are chiefly confined to the eastern portion of the parganah, where the water 
level is from 15 to 18 feet from the surface, whereas in the western half it is from 
25 to 48 feet. The nearer one approach^ the high banks dividing the hangar 
or upland from the khddir or bed of the Jumna, the farther is the water-level from 
the surface. The soil too for about half a mile or three-quarters of a mile in¬ 
land from the high banks is very poor throughout the parganah. To the 
west the soil is firm down to the low water-Ievd, while in the east the sub¬ 
strata are loose and friable, and the water-level is often in sand. 

There is an quantitj of culturable waste of good quality as yet unbroken 

in this parganah, and as yet little irrigation from canals, iteugh irrigation 
is much wanted. Only 28 per cent, of the cultivated area was watered in 1865, 
and only the oomnwMi crops of the two harvests are raised. The natural products 
of the uncultivated waste yield some small returns in the shape of wood for 
fuel, grass and grazing dues. There is a broad expanse of khddir land immedi¬ 
ately under the town of Jewar which stretches on into the Aligarh district. 
Some villages to the east of the parganah have sufifered much from obstructed 
drainage. The superfluous moisture from Rakhor used to pass through Jahin- 
glrpur and Siriya through a canal culvert into the Kirou, bat this has now 
been impeded and requires attention. There are no important roads, though 
good cross roads join Jewar with the neighbonring towns and the Khurja 
Railway Station* The principal towns are Jewar, Jahangirpur, and Rabupura. 

On the lapse of the parganah in 1836 by the death of Begam Sumru, the 
first settlement of Jewar proper was made by Mr. Ton- 
I'iscal history. noehy, and vras reported by him in 1841. Since then 

the parganah boundaries have been very much changed. The assessment proved 
a heavy one, for no less than seven entire villages were fanned for arrears of 
rev^ue, and six portions of villages were tranaferred to solvent sharers. The 
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alienation statement, also, shows the pressure of the Government demand. 'Four 
whole villages and 35 portions were transferred by mutual arrangement, and two 
whole villages and 22 portions of villages by order of-the civil court. The 
transfers have been chiefly in Rajpiit villages, but also in five J it villages, and the 
assessment must be a heavy one that drives Jats to the money-lender. Of the 108 
estates in the parganah 42 are zaminddri^ 39 2 iTe paUiddri, and 27 are hhdyaolidra, 
3,421 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 1,251 by hereditary cultivators, 
and 3,227 by tenants-at-will. The new settlement was made by the late Mr. Lowe 
in 1861-62, and came into force from the following year. He also notes, .as 
regards the severity of the past settlement, that the assessment was very unequal, 
and could only be acccounted for on the supposition that Mr. Tonnochy based 
bis assessments on those of the Begam, who was known to collect as much as all 
her ingenuity could manage to extract from the cultivators. The following 
statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements and those col¬ 
lected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 


given:— 
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Acres. 

Es. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Past, 

• •4 

1 88445 

8,704 

34,837 

8,426 

36,478 

44,904 

86,555 

0 15 

8 

1 1 

1 14 10 

New, 

• «* 

89,842 

7,791 

1 24,688 

16,166 

40,997 

57,163 

85,539 

0 16 

3 

10 9 

1 7 11 

1871, 


89,314 

7,8S3| 24,662^ 

16,135 

40,794 

56,929 

93,739 

0 15 

0 

1 0 6 

1 7 € 


The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 85,217 (or with cesses 


Es. 93,747), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 0-15-3 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-5-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivator^ to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,61,725. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Jewar contained 91 inhabited 

„ , . villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants, 40 

Population. o ^ 

had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 500 and 

1,000, 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Jewar itself, with 7,399. 

The settlement records show that at the revision in 1865 there were 93 villages on 

the register, distributed amongst 108 mah41s or estates. .The total population in 

1S72 numbered 57,319 souls (26,780 females), giving 409 to the square mile. 
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Classified according to religion, there were 49,874 Hindus, of whom 23,103 were 
females, and 7,445 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,675 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,026 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 3,722 were females ; 7,682 Rajputs, including 3,412 female; 
3,409 Baniyas (1,538 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 30,757 souls, of 
whom 14,433 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (7,678), Bfaat and Charasiya, The chief Raj put clans are 
the Obauh&n (276), Badgujar (164), Panwar (205), Jadon (1,101), Bais (53), 
Bhal, Jaiswar, Janghira, Bargala, Narman Bewari, Bhatti, and Jarnbija, 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarval (2,709), Dasa,(46), Dhanu and Bohra sub- 
dirisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1,307), 
Jat (4,713), Haijam (1,085), Khafik (1,690), Chamar (8,899), Ehakrob (1,724), 
Koli (1,019), and Orh (1,110). Besides the castes above mentioned the follow- 
inic castes comprising less than one thousand members each are found in this 
parganah :—Lodha, Darzi, Ealal, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariya, Ahir, Lobar, Kum- 
h&r, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhiina, Bfaat, Kdyath, Bharbbunja, Mali, Ohhipi, 
Taga, Gtijary Teli, Mall&h, Bohra, Mina, Agrai, and Mirdaha. The Musal¬ 
mans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (986), Sayyids (179), Mughals (52), 
Pathans (368), converted Hindds (372), and the remainder^are entered without 
description. J&dons, Jaiswars, and Paawi^s are the prinmpal Riyput adUva- 
tors, but Brahmans, aiad Tagas make the best agricmlkirists. 

The oocupatloixs of the people are shown in die statistics ooUected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of tbe male adult 
OccupatioEs, population (not less than fifteen years of age), 200 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, prints, doc¬ 
tors, and the like; 1,680 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car¬ 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,351 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animjils, or goods; 
10,297 in agricultural operations; 1,909 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substance, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 2,468 persons returned as labourers and 274 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or ses, the 
same returns give 2,499 as landholders, 27,846 as cultivators, and 26,9^4 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,419 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 30,539 souls. 

The Meos held this parganah also, and were expelled thence by a band of 
Chbonkar Jadons from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, invited 
History. Brahmans of Jewar. Akbar attached the 

parganah to dastur Baran in sirkar and snbah Dehli, It was given in jdgir by 
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Shah Alani to Bagam Sumruj and on her death, in 1836, was annexed to the 
Bulandshahr district. It then consisted of 95 villages and hamlets ; 15 ham¬ 
lets were absorbed in the parent villages; six villages were transferred to, and two 
were received from, Palwal in Gurgaon, and in 1844 the number was reduced to 
75. In 1859, tappa Rabdpura, a portion of the privy purse lands (taiyM 
shdki) of the Dehliking, gave 17 villages to Jewar, making, now, 93 villages 
and 108 estates. Ohhonkar Jddons hold 27 villages, Jaiswars 16, Panwars 
2, Jdts 16, Tagas 5, Shaikhs 3, Brahmans 1, Eurasians 2, and the remainder 
are held by various castes. 

Jhacjhab, a town of parganah Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated 15 miles south-west of Bulandshahr on the metalled road, vii., Ohola. 
The population in 1865 was 4,768, and in 1872 there were 5,632 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,083 were Hindds (1,425 females) and 2,549 were Musalmans (1,375 
females). The site occupies 49 i acres, giving 119 souls to the square acre, and 
contains 13,303 houses. There is a market on Tuesdays. The town possesses 
a post-office, police-station, and a village school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 16 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which during the same year yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 1,688, or He. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-4-7 per 
house assessed (1,088). The expenditure was Rs. 1,9,91, chiefly in wages and 
works of local improvement, met from the general income and a balance of 
Rs. 185 from the previous year. The houses and shops, 1,303 in number, are 
chiefly built of mud. The inhabitants are principally Biluch Musalmans and 
Dhdsar Baniyas. 

The founder of the town, a Bildoh by name Sayyid Muhammad Khan, is 
said to have accompanied Humhydn in his raid, and 
History. have been a distinguished military leader under 

Akbar. The town seems, like infant Rome, to have been originally peopled by 
the runaways from and outcasts of society. Hence it 'was called Bhajar, or 
“ the settlement of deserters.” The date of the foundation may be fi.xed .at 
about two or tihree years after Humaydn’s return. The descendants of Sayyid 
Muhammad in the ninth generation are still proprietors of the town and of 
many villages in the neighbourhood. Their chief is Ghulam Ghana Ehan, 
a very respectable zamindhr. Before the mutiny Jhdjhar supplied many 
Bildch reornits to the light cavalry regiments. Jhijhar lies on the rente 
from Aligarh to Dehli by Faridabad, and is distant 12^ miles from Khdrja 
towards Aligarh, and 12i miles from Ohhainsa towards Dehli. The j-oad 
from Khdija is a third class unmetalled one, and hence to the Jumna at Ma- 
■k^purghdt it is bridged and raised. From Khdrja the Kfiron is crossed 
% &rd) and the canal twice by bridges. Between Jh4jharand the Jumna the 
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Patwaliya is crossed at Eabupura by a ford, and then the road pases by 
ELher and Rampur to Makanpur, where there is a faridge-of-boats. Chhainar 
is on the right bank of the Jumna in the Dehli district, 

Ka.kor, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsil of the same name of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles west of the civil station and the same 
distance south of Sikandarabad. The population in 1865 was 2,263, and in 1872 
was 3,623. There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbandi or village sdbxd 
attended by 47 pupils. There is a large trade in cotton here. The ^wn is 
dirty, as there are no conservancy arrangements in force. Still it is a thriv¬ 
ing place, and its Marw^^i traders do a large business in cotton and in lending 
money to the surrounding villages. It is said to have been the residence of the 
colkctor (karori) in the time of Prithiiaj. 

KaeanBjI^S, a town of parganah Dibai and tahsil Anupsliahr in the Bulamd- 
shahr district, is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south¬ 
east of Andpshahr, 6 miles north-east of Dibai, and 30 miles south-east of 
Bulandshahr. It is said to have been founded by one Eaja Karan, a half bro¬ 
ther of the F4ndavas, or, according to others, a contemporary of Vikramaditya 
of Djayini. There is here a very old temple sacred to SitJa Deri, the 
goddess of small-pox, which is visited by numbers of women eveiy 
The Doidhra fair of Earanbib is the largest in tibe distiiet, and is attended by 
about 100,000 pilgrims from the wmL He popaktioii the town m ISf2 was 
2,057, aga^sl m 1865, comprised alinosi enlijnely of Sindus. Tlie aamin- 
dim mn dkl and wealthy Bais Bajp&ts. There is a Hindi halkafahandi school 
horn, 

Kabol, a village in parganah Jewar of the Bulandshahr dktrici, in 
latitude 28®-10'-12^ and long. 77°-35'-32^,atan elevation of 733*7 fert ahofu 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Gr^t Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey station stands on the mound of a ruined redoubt on the high east bank of the 
Jumna, which flows within a quarter of a mile of it; it is situated in the vil¬ 
lage of the same name. Jewar lies to the south-south-west of tibe alaiio% 3*8 
piiles ; Begamabad to the north, 0*9 miles; Dej-inatpur to the imrft-east, 1 *4 
mflas; and Ohandat to the north-west, 6*9 miles. His bdght is dedimed trigo¬ 
nometrically. 

Kxsna, a decayed Iowa in parganah Dankanr of the Bulandshahr district, 
is situated on the left bank of the Htndan, about IS miles east of Bulandshahr 
and 4 miles to the east of the Jumna. The population in 1865 numbeml 
1,532 souls, and in 1872 there were only 1,768 inhabitants. Thera is a police- 
station and a village school and a market on Mondays. The site is poor, un¬ 
cared for and undrained. An escape of the Bulandshahr branch of the Ganges 
Canal joins the flindan here. The zamindari rights in the town belong to 
Shaikhs and Agarwala Baniyas, but the town is said to have been founded fay 
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'one Raja Kdnsal or Kansil^ a Bhafcti Rajput, who led here a large colony of 
immigrants from Jaisalmer in the time of Prithirdj, Ohauhdn, of Dehli* The 
Rajput descendants of the founder held the zaminddri of the town until their 
expulsion by certain Shaikhs of the family of one Shaikh Chuhar, who received 
a revenue-free grant of some 2,500 bighas, including the town of Kasna, 
somewhere about the time of Timur’s invasion. Certain Agarwdla Baniyas, 
descendants of Raja Raghun^th I)4s, who was favoured with a grant of 200 
bighas revenue-free, at the same time, are part proprietors of the village. The 
old Rajput settlers after their expulsion took up their abode in the village of 
Ghori, near Dddri, w’here their descendants are still to be found. In Akbar’s 
time Kdsna was the head of a mahal or parganah of the sirkdr and subah of 
Dehli, which yielded a yearly revenue of 15,22,315 ddms^ or Rs. 76,115. Kdsna 
appears to have seen better days, and the ruins of a large brick fort and other 
forts close by testify to its former greatness. The tomb of Ikrdm Khan, one 
of the officers intrusted with the building of the fort at Dehli by Shah Jahdn, 
constructed of red sand-stone still exists in a fair state of preservation. It is 
more than probable that the town was sacked and pillaged by the neighbour¬ 
ing Gujar communities during the decline of the Mughal empire in the last 
century. 

Keshopub Sathla, a village in pargana Saydna and tahsSli Baran of the 
Eulandshahr district, lies 25 miles north of the civil station and 5 miles west of 
Saydna. The population in 1865 was 2,110, and in 1872 was 2,265. There is 
a market on Thursdays, a post-office and a very good halkahbandi or village 
school, with-80 pupils. The town was founded by a Gujrdti Brahman, named 
Kesho Bhatta, 250 years ago. The Gujrdtis are still its leading residents. 
The original name of the town was Keshopur only, but it is said that at one 
time its leading residents were such blockheads that the neighbouring towns 
gave it the distinguishing appellation of Shaihdlayaj or the residence of fools.” 

Kha'npur, a town of parganah Ahar in the Eulandshahr district, is situated 
on the Eulandshahr road about 12 miles west of Ahar. The town was formerly 
called Ghatti Nasirabad in honour of its founder, but the name was changed in 
the reign of Jahangir, who made the town over in to one Allu Khan, a 
D&vezdi Afghan of Khurja. The jdgir was resumed by Aurangzib, but the 
original grantees retained possession on the payment of the assessed revenue 
of the town until 1857, when Abdul Latif Khdn, the seventh in descent, joined 
the rebels and lost all his lands. Abdul Latif Kh&n was, at that time, the second 
wealthiest and largest landholder in the district, and proprietor of 158 villages. 
His estates were parcelled out in reward to many of those who remained faith¬ 
ful, but the lion’s share fell to the lot of Bayyid Mir KhSn Paghmdni, Sirddr 
Bahadur, a K&buli refugee, who did good service to the British GovSrnment 
More and during the mutiny. The Sird4r has a fine house at Eulandshahr,. 
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bill generally resides at Klianpur. The population of Khanpur was in 1S65 
3,007, and in 1872 was 3,267, chiefly Musalmans. A market is held CTery 
Tuesday; there is an Urdu halkahbandi or^dUage school, a police-station, and a 
post-office in the town. 

KhiJrja, the capital of the tahsil and parganah of the same name, is 
the largest and most flourishing town in the Bulandshahr district It 10 
miles south of the civil station, 30 miles north of Aligarh, 50 miles south of 
Meerut, and 50 miles south-east of Dehli. It is the largest commercial town 
between Dehli and Hathras, and is particularly well situated for purposes of 
trade. There are 22 wards in the town, named after their founder, or on ac- 
csount of some remarkable person or object connected with them. They are the 
E4yath, Madir Darwaza, Sarai Asmau Khan, Keshgiana. Kot, Sarai Shaikh 
Abu, Shaikh Pain, Panjabiyan, Nawalpura, Sarai Nanpazan, Dhanganj, Firiiz- 
ganj, Malpura, Sar&i Karori, Holi Brahmanan, Holi Baniyan, Chatta De’ri 
D4s, Mugbalpura, Ahmadganj, Makhdumganj, Pirza li, and Chauhata. None 
of these call for any particular notice. The two principal branches of the 
Grand Trunk Road, one from Dehli and one from Meerut, meet at Khiirja, and 
the East Indian Railway runs about three and a half miles to the south of the 
town, and is connected with it by a metalled rood. The stone baach-mark 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded on the west side of the road 
opposite to the dik bungalow, about Urn ifliains north of 11^ Junction of the 
roads from Dehli and Meerut to Agra, and shows a heigl^ of 647*76 feet above 
the h^d of the eesu 

Tbepopula^n ofKhuija numbered 18,653 souls in 1847, in 1853 there 
were 22,147, and in 1865 there wene 24,584 inhabit* 
FopulsUon. ants. The site occupies 206 acres, giving 130 mmh to 

the square acre. The census of 1872 shows 26,858 persons, of whom 15,543 
were Hindfis (7,388 females), and 11,315 were Musaimins (5,700 females). 
Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns 
show amongst the residents, 20 landholders, 1,270 cultivators, and 26,568 per^ 
sons pursuing avocations unconnected with the eultivatkm of the soiL 
number of enclosures in Khiirja amounts to 2,641, of which 1,318 
are occupied by Hindus. The separate houses numb^ 4,801, of which 
1,221 are built with skiEed labour, and of tl^s© Stindis occupy 812; of the 
3,580 mud huts 2,271 are owned by Hindus. Taking the male adult population 
only (not less than fiifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pur- 
sn^ by more than fifty malesBangle-sellers, 124; barbers, 164 ; beggars, 
329 ; bhiisa-sellers, 62 ; blacksmiths, 89 ; bricklayers, 93 ; brokers, 66 ; car¬ 
penters, 79; cultivators, 470; druggists, 117 ; goldsmiths, 74; grain 
parchers, 66; labourers, 1,62 4 ; cloth merchants, 190; money-lenders, 223; 
painters, 126; pandits, 67 : porters, 136; potters, 91; priests, 76 ; servants, 

21 
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1,481 ; shop-keeper^, 1,304 ; sweepers, 268; singers, 51; tailors, 76; washermeify 
122; “water-carriers, 184; and weavers, 694. Education seems to beat a 
low ebb, as out of the whole population only 755 are returned as able to read 
and write. The principal inhabitants of the town are the Keshgi Pathans and 
the Ohuruwal Baniyas. The latter, are, as a rule, an extremely wealthy and en- 
terprizing class, and carry on their banking business by means of paid agencies 
all over India. One of their number, Anri Ohand, has an establishment in China, 
and another, Lal4 Jogi Rim, is a well-known cotton factor. The Pathins of 
Khurja are for the most part of the Keshgi tribe, which is not common in India; 
they are a very influential cla^s, and hold much house property in the town. 
The site of Khlirja lies between the two branches of the Debli road above 
TUesite.. mentioned, and is raised in the centre, tolerably level* 

aronnd it and low in the outskirts. From the Grand 
Trunk Road itself two principal ways of entrance pass into the town towards the 
east: one leads to the market-placoy and the other to the gan^^ and both are fairly 
wide, though tortuous. The road leading to-the market-place soon opens into a 
space of no great extent, with masonry platforms along its centre way and poor 
shops around it. Beyond this the roadway opens again into an angular space; 
also of little extent, where a new tahsfli school-house is being built. From this 
the main bazar passes eastward as a narrow, rather tortuous, roadway, fairly 
metalled, but the shops are rather poor. To one side of it, in the midst of the 
town, is the great Jain temple. Near the temple a very crooked metalled road 
finds its way southward from the tahsili to the main road, and has few shops^ 
along it and' no traffic of consequence. The main road goes to the east and 
makes-its way to the Meerut road. Another tortuous lane, also^ well metalled 
and drained by saucer drains* of brickwork, lies to the north-east of the town. 
The entrance from the Grand Trunk Road to the gwny commences with an* open 
space of small extent, angular in shape, with shops on all sides, still being 
improved by the local Haussman, Hence the road continues northward as* a 
wide street of shops which soon turn eastwards, and then again southwards*, so 
that this* part of the partakes ef the nature of a square having houses 
m the centre. The shops here are poor and roofed with* old thatch. On the 
aide going to the south is a paruo or halting-place for carts. From the gang 
4>n6 line of road joins the market-place and another joins the main bazar. One of 
these is a bazar line of some importance. All the roads are metalled^ high in 
the centre, with drains on each side. 

Mnsalrndns inhabit the northern and eastern parts of the town, living in 
brick-built houses closely set together, and chiefly occupied in cultivation or 
service. The Hindus form the trading community, and live chiefly in the south¬ 
ern. and western quarters. The line of the Grand Trunk Road has, somewhat, 
dreary appearance^ owing the irregular digging of road-makers and the 
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poorness oftbe mud-built houses. The two greatest improvements of late years 
in Khurja have been the general metalling and draining of all the principal streets, 
and the opening up of two metalled roads, one though the northern quarter of the 
town fn>m the Grrand Trunk Eoad to the present road, and another passing the 
tahsili, which Joins these two roads to the south ; neither, however, are of much 
value for business purposes* The Grand Trunk Eoad is highly raised and the 
drainage passes below it to the Ganda N4Ia, an almost level drainage channel con¬ 
nect^ with the Earon Eadi on the west. It is said that the Ganda Nala has only a 
fall of three inches in the mile; the result is that, in the rains, the drainage in 
times of heavy rainfall is much impeded, aiid water lodges often to a depth of three 
feet. This is remediable. To the east the drainage is still more imperfect. Here 
the water coll^rfs, in the portion through which the Meeriit- "^^oad passes, in a wide 
sheet, but between it and the K&li runs the Ganges Canal, so that engineering in 
this direction is difficult. To the west, too, the impediments are not trivial,Settle 
lines of both a rajbaha of the canal and the railway are both to be crossed. Th# 
town lands are irrigated from the canal, and the water level has risen from 24 
feet in the dry weather to 15 feet, and from 18 feet in the rains to 10 feet, and 
with the rise the people say the water has become harder and food is more difficult 
of digestion. The wells and drainage from them are, however, carefully looked 
after, and little of the glaring absence of any attempt at conservancy so notice¬ 
able in tbe northern towns of the Du4b is to be found here. Since this notice 


has been in type, the deplorable state of the town of Khuija and the adjacmit 
tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated water which now flows 
down upon it from the Meerut district,” has arreted the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off tbe surface water 
from the whole area lying between the canal and the K4ron Nadi from Jircha 
down past Khurja, to enter tbe Nadi again at the village of Johra, and for this 
purpose the bed of the river must be cleared and deepened. 

A municipality has been in existence for some years in Khuija, and Dr. 

Mnnicipality Planck, in 1873, writes:—talked much with the peo¬ 

ple of Khdrja, and on no point received more general 
oipositive statements than concerning the satisfactory condition of the town 
now as compared with its state before municipal authority was established.” 
The conservancy is carried out by a staff of fifty scavengers, with an overseer, 
and both outside and inside the town cleanliness is generally observed; seven¬ 
teen public latrines are placed in tbe outskirts, and axe resorted to instead of 
the open ground. Spaces on all sides of the town are set apart fox the accumu¬ 
lation of sweepings, which are removed and utilised. The limits of the munici¬ 
pality are defined by masonry pillars, and no one is allowed to dig and remove 
earth within them without special permission. Fever is common in the rains, 
and with so ill-drained a site it is not to be wondered at. The butchers’ 
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slaughtering-houses have been removed outside the town, and altogether 
Khurja is to he congratulated on the success obtained by local efforts. It is a 
pleasant sight to see the town lighted up of a dark night from its two hundred 
lamps, especially when the ordinary condition of a native town is remembered. 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of nine 
members, of whom three hold ofBce ex-afidio and six are elected by .the tax-payers.* 
The income is derived from an octroi tax. The following,, statements show the 
receipts and expenditure of the funds and the quanti^ or value of the imports 
for the year 1872-73:— 



Eeceipts. 

oo 

\ ^ 

\ 1 

1872^ 

''187^ 
74 

Expenditure. 

« 

00 t- 

1872 

73 

I873r 

74 

Opening 

f Class I. drink. 

^s. 

20,187 

11,918 

fis. 

16,208 

12,483 

8,940 

13,302 

Collection, 

Bs. 

2,716 

Rs. 

2,783 

2,788 

j 

n i m a 1 s for 
slaughter, 

188 

17$ 

207 

Head-offiee, 
a Original works, 

637 

9,407 

641 

9,146 

462 

9,396 


III. Fuel, &c., 

1,441 

2 , 170 

2,123 

6. Supervision, &c. 

82 

. 

^ 228 

ti 

IV. Building mate¬ 
rials, 

1,674 

1,308 

1,373 

c. Repairs, &c., ... 
Police, 

3,131 

4,950 

6,278 

4,916 

1,464 

4,903 

o 

Q 

V. Drugs, spices, ... 

2,614 

2,060 

1,531 

Education, 

480 

328 

498 


VI. Tobacco, 

1Q3 

96 

149 

Conservanoy, ... 

3,566 

3,577 

3,837 


VII. Textile fabrics,*.. 

1,423 

1,723 

1,824 

Charitable grants, 

490 

679 

678 


VIII. Metals, 

293 

345| 

334 

Lighting, 

306 

1,667 

1,565 


L Total of octroi, 

19,654 

20,3541 

20,843 

Road watering,... 

... 

141 

317 


Miscellaneous, 

815 

956 

1,076 

Gardens, 

626 

8 

98 


Rents, 

846 

1»064 

1,030 

Miscellaneoiis, ... 

139 

6$ 

278 


Extraordinary, 

Rounds, 

1,012 

3*23 

372 

271 

, 826 
261 

Total, 

26,629 

30,285 

26,302 


Total, 

142,887 

1 

' 39,226 

33,026 

Balance, 

1 “ • *-f o 

i$,?y3 

8,940 

j ? 1 

^ 6,723 


The following table shows the imports during 1872-73 of the articles that 


paid duty during that year and the average consumption per head of the popu¬ 


lation of each article. The exports were not recorded ;— 


Article. 

Quantity 

imported. 

Consumption 
per head , 

Article. 

Value 

imported. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Wheat, 

Mds, 

81.584 

Mds. 8. c. 
3 18 

Fruits, pdUf nuts, &c., 
Fodder, as chaff, khal, 

Rs. 

22,123 

Rs. a. p. 
• *« 

Barley, 

60,746 

2 10 7J 

8,296 

««• 

0oar, ... 

B4ira, 

l,i02 

6,110 

0 1 10 
0 9 IJ 

6cc», ■ •»* 

Ghi, 

87,885 

3 4 4 

Indian-corn, 

4,838 

0 7 3 

R5.b and gdr, 

1,02,976 

3 13 4 

M*otli| 

1,443 

0 2 2| 

Shira, 

9,713 

0 6 9 

Gram, ••• 

16,118 

0 24 0 

Khand, 

77,176 

2 14 0 

Urd, 

4,362 

0 6 8 

Sugar (coarse), 

1,02,777 

3 13 2 

MasUr, 

831 

0 1 4 

Fuel, &c., 

76,693 

2 13 8 

Mang, 

6,449 

0 $ 9i 

Building materials,.,. 

65,473 

2 0 11 

Arhar, 

6.780 

0 8 10 

Drugs and spices, 

71,571 

2 10 8 

Rice, 

26,000 

0 37 4 

Tobacco, 

3,078 ! 

0 1 10 

Vegetables, ••• 

5,634 

7 39 4 

Manufactured cloth, 
Other^cloths, 

Metals^ ... 

2,26,665 

1 1,579 

46,466 

.870 

0 0 9 

1 11 8 

Reh and soap, ... 

117 


Animals for slaughter, 

No. 

6,126 

1 
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These articli^ yielded a total tax of Rs. 20^355, giTiRg an incidence of the 
tax amotoiting to twelve annas one pie per head of the population. The 
expenditure per head on sugar would show that much sugar in transit is taxed* 
The quantity of the imports under this head may be approximately estimate as 
follows:— €Mr, 25,734 maunds; rdb, 20; shira, 4,856; and hhamd^ 7,71? maundsy 
allowing Rs, 4 per maund for g4>r and rdi, Bs. 2 for Mra and Es. 10 for 
khand. 


XjQcal institntioxis. 


Th^iStm 


The principal public institutions of Kh^^a are the tahsili, built in 1864 at 
a cost of Rs. 16,300, which contains the office of tb© 
sub-collector of the revenue for the tahsii, a police- 
station, and a post-ofSae. The dispensary was built in 1868 j^at a cost of 
Bs. 3,512, provided from local funds. The monthly expenses reach Rs. 70, of 
which Rs. 40, the pay of a JJative Doctor, is defrayed by Government. It is 
a well-kept institution, and has accommodation for in-patients, to whom food as 
well as medicine is supplied. The town-hall was built in 1870 at a c«^of 
Rs. 2,506 from rannioipal funds, and is the place where all public business is 
transacted. The tahsfK school, for which the building is not yet completed, is 
attended by 113 pupils who learn Urdu and Hindi. Its cost, Rs. 42 per men¬ 
sem, is entirely defrayed by Government. An An^o-vemacnlar ^^bool existed 
for some years, but in 1872 it was closed, as, though after repealed warnings, 
the amount of private subsoriplions suffieiani to ke^ it goiiig emM not be 
cdieelied. The prijuQipa} bidldiiig in the tows is 
nadonbledly the new Jaina lempb i^wadj mantioiied. 
Before it has been completed it will cost upwards of a lakh of mpees. ^ The 
dome of the temple, with its gilded pinnacle, towers far above efwmy other 
building in the town, and seen from a distance affords a oonsp^ious hud- 
mark. The entrance to the temple compound is not very pretentioim, once 
inside, a very fine building, almost completely fac^ with richly curved stouei, 
pierced here and there with ornamental lattices, presents itself to the view. The 
approach to the temple itself is by a ffight of steps, which when we have smrammted 
we stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who decline to nemove their iifao^ 
are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for drawing over the sau^, 
in omer that the shrine may not be defiled. On entering toe temple the 
first objed:s that strike toe eye are ma^ve jmsoniy ^pillars which support 
the roof. These are covered over vrito some kind of composition which 
glitters like marble and produces somewhat the same effect The room itself 
is quadrilateral, with three pillars on each of the four sides. In the o^tre 
of the ceiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a considerable height 
The a>ncave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
of Hindu decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes in 
the life of the personages held sacred by the Saraugis, but have also certain 
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moral meanings of general application. The interstices between these paint¬ 
ings are filled up with mirrors set in frames of embossed fiowers, scrolls, &c,, 
which have a very pretty effect. Under the dome, however, rises the great 
feature of the temple—namely, a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white 
marble, intenJed for the reception of the image of the god. This shrine 
has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly to the detriment 
of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, where by its contrast 
with the florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced the general 
beauty of the temple. Now all seems one blaze of gold and colours. The effect 
is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing to minds which rejoice in 
brilliant colouiing. The temple is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit 
from the passer through Khtirja.*’ Khfirja lies on the route from Aligarh to 
Dehli, distant 12^ miles from Somna towards Aligarh (see Somna) and 8 miles 
from Chola, the stage towards Dehli (see CaoL^). The encamping-ground lies 
between the bifurcation of the Dehli and Meerut roads to the south of the town. 

Some idea of the commercial importance of Khurja may be gathered from 
the fact that it sends on an average every year one 
lakh of maunds of cotton to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and 
Calcutta. The local trade consists principally of cotton, safflower, indigo ; sach- 
charine substances, such as khand^ nJi, cUrd^ misri, and shira; grain, rice, and 
ghi or clarified butter, in fact what is geuerically known as “ country produce.'* 
The trade in cotton is the most important, and there are no less than eight 
cotton presses at work. The imports are principally English cloths, metals 
of all kinds, country cloth from Earukhabad and brass utensils from Mirzapur. 
There is also some local manufacture of country^cloth and dostiti^ but only for 
the poorer classes of residents of the town and neighbouring villages who 
throng* the markets held here on Sundays and Thursdays. 

The name of Khtirja is said to have been originally kharijah ^—that is, exempt 
from land-revenue, the founder, Sultan Firtiz Tugblak, 
having granted revenue-free tenures to the early settlers 
in 1342 A.D. Before Akbar’s time the parganah head-quarters were at the 
village of Bhoti Shahpur. Akbar transferred them to Khiirja, and the mah4l 
of Khurja paid him a yearly revenue of 37,07,020 ddms, or Rs. 1,85,351. The 
mahdl was in the sirkar of Koil and siibah of Agra. The descendants of the 
original revenue-free grantees remained possessed of their holdings until the 
latter were resumed partly by Suraj Mai, Raja of Bhartpur, in 1749, and 
partly by Daulafe Rao Sindhia towards the close of the last century. The fort * 
of Matiyi, about one mile to the south of Khurja, was the head-quarters of the 
governor of the parganah before the English rule. The principal resident in 
Khiirja is Kunwar Aziin Ali Kh4n, a Bhal Rajput converted to Isldm, and one 
of the largest talukad4rs in the district. His Hindu clansman Chaudhri Udai 
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Singh comes next, and then the celebrated banker merchants Ami Chand and 
Jogi Rdm. Azin Ali Khan keeps a large garden and house close to the town, 
which he places at the disposal of respectable travellers for a teniporaiy stay. 
There is no really good sarai in the town, and it is well that the municipality 
intend to devote their spare fnn ls to this purpose. The tomb of Makhdum 
Sahib, near the Grand Trunk Road, is the only remains of any date near the 
town, and this is only about 400 years old. 

KhiJeja, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on three sides by other pargaoahs of the same district, and 
on the south by the Chandaus, Somna, and Barauli parganabs of the Aligarh 
district According to the census of 1872 the parganah had a total area of 193 
square miles, of which 137 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 193 square miles, of 
which 137 square miles were cultivated, 51 square miles were cnlturable, and 
5 square miles were barren. 

The Kali Nadi forms the north-eastern boundary for a few miles, separating 
^ , this parganah from Shik&rpur. The k&ddir of the 

General appearance. ^ ^ 

four villages bordering on the river has been mined by 
its use as a canal escape.^ The Edron Nadi passes through the western por¬ 
tion of the parganah nearly due north and south from point to point, but is 
very tortuous. It is a mere line of JkUs, forming a oonnected body of water 
only in the raim It has hdelj been used as a camd escape, and, unless proper 
precautions be take®, it is fmred that damage will be caused to the villages on 
its banks. Though a seoia soil prevails, it is of an inferior quality and fre¬ 
quently very much mixed with white and yellow sand, Irrigjition has mueh 
increased, and now covers nearly 48 per cent of the cultivated area. Hie 
main Ganges Canal passes down the eastern portion, giving off the right 
and left Muuda Elhera rajhahas; the Sahenda, Maman, Hasaugarh, and 
right main rajbuhas. The cultivated area in the parganah is, and always 
will he, large, owing to the extensive tracts of entirely barren usar 
lands and others covered with dhdk jungle and interspersed with barren 
patches known as shor and kalar. The large mar plains become covered with 
a white efSorescenoe in the cold weather, which gives them the appearance of 
being covered with newly fallen snow, and often produces mirages like great 
sheets of water. Besides the ordinary cereals, pulses, and millets the only crop 
deserving special notice is indigo, the cultivation of which is steadily increasing. 
Safflower and cotton are both grown more than in the other parganahs of this 
tahsil. The railway passes within three and a half miles of the town of 
Khurja, with which it is connected by a metalled road. The Grand Trunk Bead, 
too, bifurcates at Khdrja, one branch going to Meerut and the other to Dehli. 


^ la 1865, 688 acres were saturated with reh, which led to a remission of Bs. S6S per annuna. 
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There are also good cross country roads connecting the town with others in this 
and the neighbouring districts. Khnrja itself is the largest and most import- 
ant town in the district. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. Bird and Tonnochy 

. was a light one, and was easily paid without any 

Fiscal history. . ^ rr,t . , it , . 

coercive process. The alienations that took place durmg 

its currency, though large, do not seem to have been due to any pressure of the 
assessment, but to the desire of the great landed proprietors to extend their 
possessions by advancing money on the security of landed property. Twenty- 
six villages and 7 8 portions of other villages were transferred by private sale, 
and 7 entire villages and 53 portions of villages by order of the civil courts. 
Of the 173 estates remaining in this parganah, in 1865, 103 were zamindari, 57 
were pattiddri, and 13 were bh^achara. Of the last-mentioned 13 estates, 6 be¬ 
longed to Badglijars, 2 each to J4ts, Path^ns, and Rajplits, and one to Tagas. 
Altogether Bhal Rajputs held 80 villages, Chauhans held 7, Badgtijars 25, Jats8, 
Baniyas 10, Jadons 3, Path^ns 4 ; and the remainder belonged to Sayyids, 
Brahmans, Tagas, &c. 994 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,030 
by hereditary tenants, and 4,644 fay tenants-at-wilL The parganah was assessed 
by the late Mr. Lowe in 1861-62, and the new revenue came into force from 
the same year. Mr. Oiirrie thinks that not more than 12,000 acres of the land 
entered as cnlturable in this parganah are really deserving of the name. The 
increase in irrigation has been very great, the well irrigated area having in¬ 
creased by over 10,000 acres. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the past and present settlements and the subsequent revision in 1871 ; the expir¬ 
ing revenue of the past settlement is given:— 



Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Rs. Rs. a, p. R>*. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Past, ... 120,663 6,288 38,005 21,798 54,662 76,360 1,23,403 1 1 0| 1 1 11^1 10 lOf 

New, 123,176 10,054 32,010 38,626 42,486 81,112 1,39,655 1 2 2 1 3 9 I 11 6 

1871, ... 123,176 10,054 32,010 38,625 42,487 81,112 1^,49,110 1 3 4 I 5 1 1 13 4 

The land-revenue for 1872| according to the censu?*, amounted to Rs. 1535^555 
(orwith cesses Rs. 1,49? 136),falling atarate of Re. 1-1-7 per British acre on 
the total area assumed above; at Re. 1-1-7 per acre on the area assessed to Go¬ 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Es> 3,34,076. 
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According lo tte census of 1872 parganali Kliuija contiiiiied J59 inhabited 
Population. villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants, 

65 had bebveen 200 and 500, 44 had between 500 and 
1,000, 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one h^ betvreen 3,000 and 5,000* 
The only iovni containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Khurja itself, with 
26,858« The settlement records of 1865 show that there were then 162 villages 
on the register, distributed amongst 173 estates (mahals). The total population 
in 1872 numbered 107,221 souls (50,886 females), giving 556 to the square 
mile* Classified according to religion, there were 86,206 Hindus, of whom 
40,562 were females and 21,015 Musalmans, amongst whom 10,324 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 10,084 Brahmans, of whom 4,700 were females; 15,818 Rajpiits, 
including 7,117 females; 7,834 Banijas (3,826 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show” a total of 52,470 souls, of whom 24,919 are females. The princi¬ 
pal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (8,064) and 
BaraswaL The chief Sajput dans are the £4i&l, CfaanhSn (1,594), Badgiijar 
(3,619), Jadon (3,652), Bais (225), Panwar, Kachhf^ha, Gahlot, JaiswAr, 
Janghara, Gaur, Rawat, B4chha}, Bhadauriya, Solankhi, Bargak, and Chaudel* 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal 43,215), Dasa {173X B&fasaini, &raiigi, 
Mahesri, 6or4ku, and Gandauriya subdivisiotis* The most nnmerems amongai 
the other castes are Urn ^u-hai (1,002), Ekhkr (2,221), <lit (5^73), 

(1,689), Khallk (4,39% Chamar (18,089), KWkrob (2,934), Koli (4,229), 
Kumhir (1,396), and Mali (1,930). Bisides these the following castes compiis- 
mg less than one thousand members are found in tiiis parganah:—Lodba, 
Darzi, Eal4I, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Iiohar, Sonir, Goshain, Jogi, Dhumt, 
Bhat, E&yath, Bair&gi, Chhfpi, Aheriya, Taga, Giijar, Orb, Joshi, Teli, 
Eanjar, Bohra, Mochi, and Ehosiya. The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,290), Sayyids (330)^ Mughals (173), Pathmis (1,529), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics eolkded at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (net less than fifteen years of 

age), 457 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,814 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,1S2 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,780 in agricultural operations;. 4,606 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animi^l. There were 6,463 persons returned as 
labourers and 896 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population^ 

22 
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irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,887 as landholders, 38,690 
as cultivators, and 65,644 as engaged in occupations unconnected "with agricul¬ 
ture* The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,838 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 56,335 
souls. 

After the Dor Rajpdts came the Meos from Mew4t, who spread over the 
History countiy and became very powerful and annoying from 

their predatory habits. Ghaias-ud-din Tughlik led seve¬ 
ral expeditions against these Meos, and finally ousted them with the assistance 
of the Bhdl Rajputs under Kirat Singh, the head of their clan, who received 
all the Mew&ti villages as his reward. The parganah cultivators are still for 
the most part belonging to this tribe. The rest of the cultivating community 
consists of Chauhdns, Jddons, J^ts, Badgujars, Path&ns, and Sayyids, as well as 
Brahmans and Tagas. Akbar attached the parganah to dastur Th4aa Farida 
in sirk&r Koil and sfibah Agra. On the formation of the Bixlandshahr district 
in 1824 it was transferred to that district, and then contained 138 villages. 
Several changes took place in 1844 and 1859, \vhich resulted in increasing the 
number to 162. One ^f the sous of Kirat Singh,byname KL4a Chand, turned 
Musalm&n in order to get back his property from his brother Aswa Singh, who 
had deprived him of it, and ever since the descendants of the two brothers, large 
landed proprietors in the parganah, have remained, one Hindu and the other 
Musalmdn, 

KHtfnJA, a tahsil in the BuJandshahr district, comprises the parganahs 
of Khurja, Jewar, and Pahdsu. The total area according to the census 
of 1872 contains 460 squares miles, of which 322 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 460 square miles, of 
which 322 square miles are cultivated, 123 square miles unoulturable, and 
15 square miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood al 
Rs. 3,05,072 (or with cesses Rs. 3,35,615), falling at Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the 
total area, Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-7-8 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 221,176 souls 
(104,322 females), giving 481 to the square mile, distributed amongst 350 
■villages. The same statistics show 578 persons blind, 105 lepers, 22 insane 
persons, 8 idiots, and 40 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. This tahsil includes the 
Bouth-western portion of the district. All other particulars concerning it will 
be found m^der the district and under the notices of the parganahs comprising 
it. 

Kor, a small village in Dddri, is distant 17 miles from Bulandshahr. The 
population in 1872 numbered 903. There is a police-station here. The country 
in the neighbourhood has been considerably injured by the canal works, and a 
scheme has how been prepared to drain the whole tract lying between the main 
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canal and tb^ Bnlandshahr branch. The Collector reports that the tilLiges around 
suffer so much from inundation that a great portion of their lands are not even 
ploughed for the rabi harvest; a branch cut from Hasanpur in the Meerut 
district will form a part of the scheme, and the drainage water will be discharged 
by the Kot escape into the Jumna. 

jEIuchohesae or jBIuchesar, a village of parganah Say&na and tahsili jBarsn 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 21 miles north of the civil station. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 3,078, and in 1872 was 3,177. The villag3 is said to have 
been founded by Kanchan S&h, a wealthy hanker of Uehli at an unknown 
date. The mud fort constructed by Rao Ramdhan Singh, great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor, is now out of repair, but it has a very commanding 
positicm. This village is the head-quarters of the RMs of Kuchehesar (s^ 
district notice). The estate consists of some 270 villages in this district, 
Meerut, and Moradabad. Kuchehesar itself is held revenue-free in perpetuity 
tinder a grant from Lord Moira, dated 10th May, 1816. The family is 
of the Jdt caste, and recently tixe estate has been divided amongst the 
heirs. 

Maeakpur, tbs ghAt on the Jumna in parganah Dankaur, is distant 26 miles 
from Bulandshahr* The village has a population of 887 souls, and contains a 
small police-station, Makanpur m the priimip^ ghM on the Jamna in this 
district. 

MAlLA^OAbst, a viHage of pargsynah Agauia in the Bulandshahr cUiirict, m 
distant 38 mil^ south-east from Debii and 4 mites to the north frcmi the civil 
slo^cHH. TJm population in 1872 numbered 1,886 souls. The village tiiough 
small is a large grain depSt, and has a market on Sundays. There is a small 
village school here, Mal;&garh was formerly known as Baihora, and bcdongod 
to the Gorwa or Gaurwa Rajputs. A short time before the Marhatta ascend¬ 
ancy, Hakdad Khan, a Khatak Path^n and Amil of Baran, purchased the 
rights of the Eajpiits and built a mud fort and a ffa ij or market here. Ha 
changed the name to MaMgarh in honour of Sajryid Muhammad Kirmini, sur- 
named Milama!, whose tomb is in Gathauli Khurd close fay. The Amil r^id^ 
here until dispossessed by the Marbattas in 1792. At the eonquast in 1803 Hadbo 
Rao Pbalkiya was the Marhatta j&gin^r of M&iagarh. He opposed the new 
Government, and ordered Colonel James Skiimer, who then held Sikandarabad 
on the part of the Britisb, to leave the jcfe/fr. Colonel Skinner had only 1,200 irre¬ 
gular cavalry, without infantry or guns, and in replj to the Marhatta’s demand 
ordered him to give op the fort. The result was that Madho Bao marched with 
a force of about 800 infantry, 500 horse and 2 guns against Skinneris encamp¬ 
ment. In the action that ensued Skinner lost 200 men, but the Marhatta infantry 
were almost annihilated. Colonel Skinner then invested the fort, and at length 
Madho Rao surrendered, and his son was received into the British service widi 
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the command of 600 horse. Bahadur Kban^, the son of Hakddd Elhan^ now maJ^ 
^pretensions to the proprietary right in the town, and received from the British 
the lease of this and 35 other villages at a fixed revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Bahadur Kh&n died in 1824, and the lease lapsed. An allowance of Rs. 1,000 
a year was made to Walidad Khan, son of BahS-dur Khdn, then a minor, whilst 
the villages were settled with the original proprietors.® Waliddd Kh^n continued 
in receipt of this allowance up to 1857 A.D. His sister’s daughter had 
married Mirza Jaw&n Bakht, a son of the King of Dehli, in 1852, and on this 
account, at the outbreak in 1857, he was appointed subahcl&r of Baran and 
Koil by the rebel king. On the fall of Dehli, Walidad’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Greathed’s column at Buiandshahr, and his fort was taken and razed 
to the ground. It was in the operations rendered necessary for the purpose of 
blowing up the fort that the hero of the Dehli Kashmir gate, Lieuienant 
Charles Duncan Home, R.E., lost his life. His remains are interred in the little 
European graveyard at Buiandshahr. In 1858 the proprietary right in half 
Malagarh was conferred upon Mahmud Ali of Chati&ri. 

Malakpur, a town of parganah Anupshahr and tahsil AmSpshahr of the 
Buiandshahr district, lies 20 miles east of the civil station and five miles south¬ 
west from Amipsbahr. The population in 1865 was 2,215, and in 1872, 2,674. 
There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbandi or village school. In Akbar’s 
time Malakpur was the head of a mahal, paying a yearly revenue of 14,46,132 
ddms^ or Rs. 72,306, in sirkdr Koil and siibah Agra. During Jahdngir’s reign, 
when the mw parganah of Anupshahr was formed, a large number of villages 
were taken from Malakpur to be added to Amipsliahr. In the commencement 
of the British rule Malakpur and Amipshabr were separate parganahs, but in 
a subsequent arrangement the former was absorbed into the latter. For some 
time after the conquest Ahar-Malakpur was the joint name of the parganah. 
The founder of Malakpur is said to have been an Afghan, named Malik 
Samandar Khan, who lived during the rule of the Kliiljis. His descendants were 
proprietors of several villages in the parganah up to the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the British rule. A few years after the cession Malakpur w'as the head¬ 
quarters of the Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages purchased by 
Mercer and Co., indigo-planters, from the descendants of Malik Samandar Kh&n 
and others. The indigo concern failed, and the estate was purchased by Abdul 
Rahman Kh4n, father of the present proprietor (Faiz Ahmad Khan). The 

^ Bahadur Khan was popularly "designated one of the nimak-hardms of Sindhians Court. It 
was he that was appointed to make away with General Perron when Sindhia became jealous of the 
General’s induence shortly before the battle of Aligarh. Perron was warned in time, and Sindhia 
himself is said to have abandoned the idea. The three men Hakddd, Bahadur and Walidad have 
the character of being most unscrupulous amongst a people little given to make fine distinctions 
in matters of honour. Board’s Bee., August 8, 1825, No. 1 j September 12, Nos. 3,4 1 

April 20,1826^ No. 4* 
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first settlement of the parganah were made in the Moradabad district, of wliieh 
it was a part according to the cession by the Nawab Vazir. 

MjlMAK Khubd, a village in parganah Baran, is distant five miles* from 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 505. There is a police-station 
here. 

Miththepue or Makbdnmnagar, a village in parganah Aganta, is distant 
13 miles from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 nnmbered 352 souls. 
The village was formerly held entirely free of revenue, but one-half of it was 
confiscated for the rebellion of Chirdgh Aii in 1857. The remaining half is 
held fr^ of revenue in perpetuity by a Sayyid family, who are also the owners 
of the proprietary right. The nominal revenue on which the cesses are collected 
amounts to Rs. 325 per annum. 

PiNBBA'WAL, a village of parganah Pahasu and tahsil Khuija of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies on the Kdli Nadi, 9 miles south-east of Pahasu and 30 
miles south-east of the civil station close to the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 2,514 and in 1872 was 3,059. There is a market on Wednesdays, 
and a halkahbandi or village school. The Eaipur Station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is abont three miles from Pindrivval. The name is said 
to be derived from the words ** Pind** and Rdtml the former meaning, a 
village, and the latter being an honorific title like Rao. Pindriwal was founded 
by some B&wsd of the Mm tribe tl^ aentnrj. It was iiaeiiiiied in 

the Badgujar lA&Mm talnbi of Fltampiir, and has reoaailj ochho into ibe 
hands JBAMr Ali EMn, son-in-kw of Afcbar Ali Klifa, proprietor. 

He is an Honorary Magistrate, and one of the largest proprietors in the dis- 
triei A village police numbering five men was entertained at a coot of Bs. 240 
per annum in 1873* 

PAHii^su, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr dis¬ 
trict, is situated on the right bank of the Kali river, 24 miles south of the civil 
station and 14 miles south-east of Khnrja. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,776, and in 1872 there were 4,204 inhabitants, chiefly Rajpdts and Unsalmins. 
The r<md from Chatdri passes through the town, which possesses a police- 
station, post-ofl5ce, and a village school; a market is held on Sundays and Wed¬ 
nesdays; a small canal distributary passes ciose to the town site. Tte old name 
of the town is said to be Pahi Asram, or the colony of tliose who cultivate lands 
in other villages. Partip Singh, one of the first Badgujar immigrants into the 
Duab, made it his capital. In Akbar’s time it became the head of a mahal or 
parganah belonging to sirkar Koil and subah Agra, and yielded a revenue of 
25,02,562 ddms^ or about Rs. 1,25,128. The parganah, containing 54 villages, 
was conferred by Sh&h Alam on Begam Sumru as a jd^r for the support 
of her troops, and the town was the seat of her amil or collector. 
The British Government continued the grants which lapsed on the death 
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of the Begam in 1836. For some time, as no one claimed the proprietary 
right, the town was held by Government direct, and was subsequently given to 
Mux’M Ali Khan, Lalkhani, in 1851. The present proprietors are UTawab 
Faiz AU Khan, C.8.T,, and Imddd Ali Khdn. The former is the prime- 
minister of the Jaipur State, and a man of considerable note. 

Paha'su, a parganah of tahsil Khdrja of the Biilandshahr district, is bounded 
on three sides by the parg inahs of the same district, and on the south by parga- 
nahs Barauli, Koil, and Mm thal of the Aligarh district. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 127 square miles, of which 86 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
daring the same yeat was 127 square miles, of which 86 square miles were 
cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 4 square miles were barren. 
The Kali Nadi flows through this parganah in a south-easterly direction, 
and divides it into two almost equal parts. The hhddir 
Genera app a Kali was formerly noted for its richness and 

fertility. Of late years it has much deteriorated owing to the use of the Kali as 
a canal escape, and in twelve villages more or less remission of revenue was 
made in 1865. The main Ganges Canal and several r4jbahas traverse the 
western portion of the parganah, and down to about half way between Ohatdri 
and Pah4su there is much irrigation. The soil is better here than in the east¬ 
ern portion of the parganah, and the few patches of sandy soil to he met with 
are seldom a really bad soil for cultivation. On the eastern side there is less 
irrigation, and temporary wells do not succeed. Along the eastern bank of the 
K41i, below Pabasu and the ndlas which flow into it opposite Ndru, there are 
large tracts of uncultivated land covered with long grass, used for thatching. 
Near Ahmadgarh, and for several miles along the edge of the parganah, there 
is an almost continuous tract of dhdk jungle interspersed with dsar and barren 
patches. In the western portion there are large dsar plains included in the 
culturable area. ‘ The common products are cereals, millets, and pulses. There 
is an indigo factory at Ohatari, There are no important roads except the 
Anupshahr metalled road passing through Ghatdri, pnd there is little ornotrafBc 
of any importance. The principal towns are Pahdsu, Ghatdri, and Amadgarh. 
The first settlement of the parganah was made by Mr. Tonnochy soon after 
its lapse on the death of Begam Sumru, but since then 
I isca\ history. actual boundaries have been very considerably 

altered. During the currency of the past settlement no coercive process has been 
found necessary for the recovery of the land-revenue, but private transfers have 
been numerous much of these have been due to the desire of the large landed 
proprietors to extend their estates. Sixteen out of the 26 villages entered as 
transferred by private arrangement comprise those villages conferred by a deed 
of^ft on Bdkir Ali Khdu by his mother. Portions of 23 other villages changed 
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basds by private arrangement, whilst only two entire villages and portions of 
twdve odiers changed owners byorders of the civil courts. Oat of the 109 
sstates in the parganah, 80 are held on a zamind4ri tenure, 26 are pattid&ri, 
and 3 arebhfiyach4ra. 287 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 725 by here¬ 
ditary tenants, and 4,618 by tenants-at-wiil. The cnltivatom of the parganah 
are, as a i^le, bsully off, and as mnch as they ean pay is extracted from them. 
The new assessment was made by the late Mr. G. Freeling in 1860-61. The 
following statement gives the statistics of the past and new settlements, and 
those collected at the revision in 1871 the expiring revenae of the past seUle- 
ment is given. 
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The land-ievenne for 1872 mnonnted to Ba. 84,300 (or with oeeses 
fis. 92,732), falling al a rate of Ba 1-0-7 per BnthA mem oa the total ami, at 
Be. 1-0-7 per aerO tm tht area a^eseed to Gomttsieiit tuvean^ and at 
1 - 6 ^ pm’acre mt the enltivated area. llieBttDapadd bycnitivaiosB totheiaad- 
ownars as rest and cesses daring the same year has been edimaied at Bs. 200,389. 

Aocerding to the oensas of 1872 parganah Fahdsa oontaiaad 100 inbdbited 
villages, of which 25 had lees than 200 iahabitaaie^ 
Population. ^^ between 200 and 500,24 bad between 500 And 

1,000, 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and $ 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. Ihe settlement reomds show that in 1865 tbm 
were 103 villages in this parganah, distribnted amongst 109 mahhls or aatates. 
!Oie total population in 1872 numbered 56,636 sonls (26,656 females}, giving 
446 to the square mile. Classified acoording to religicm, thme were 48,590 
Hindds, of whom 22,765 were femaks and 8,046 Masalrahns, amongst whom 
3,891 were femtdes. DistribBting the Hindd popalatioa amongst the font great 
classes,the census shows 8,021 Brahmans, of whom 3,748 were females; 6,688 
Bajpdts, including3,014 females; 2,736 Baniyas (1,317 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of ihe aetts&s 
returns, which show a total of 31,145 sonls, of whom 14,686 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Ganr (6,729), 
Sanadh, Bhat, Upadhiya, and P4thak. The chief Bajpdt clans are the Cfaauhda 
(647), Badgdjar (2,984), Jidon (1,399), Bais (47), Panwar, Gahlot, Kachhwdha, 
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Jaawdr, Janghara, Rdthor, Marwari, and Mathnriya. The Baniyas belong to 
the Agarwdl (661), D4sa (216), B^rasaini, Dhanu, and Jaiswdl subdivisions. The 
most numerous among the other castes are the Lodha (1,258), Eahdr (2,070) 
Jdt (1,456), Hajjdm (11,99), Khatik (2,065), Cham&r (9,324), Khakrob (l’493}| 
Garariya (2,126), and Koli (1,694). Besides the above castes the following are 
found with less than one thousand members eachDarzi, Kal41, Barhai, Dhobi 
AMr, Lohdr, Kumhar, Son&r, Gosh^in, Jogi, Dhfca, Bhat, K4yath’ Bhar- 
bhunja, Bair4gi, Mali, Chhipi, Giijar, Orh, Joshi, Mina, Bohra, Kiirmi, Kdchhi, 
Khattri, Moehi, and Banj4 ra. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1,234), Sayyids (111), Pathans (548), converted Hindus (232), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The cultivators of this parganah are 
badly off, and are forced to pay the very highest rents that can be got out of 
them, Badgdjars, both Musalmiin and Hindd, are the most noteworthy amongst 
the cultivators. 


OccupalioBS, 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the- 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 149 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors,* and the like; 2,443 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,155 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 8,805 in agricultural operations; 2,022 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mecham'cs, and the preparation of aU classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,180 persons returned as labourers, 
and 348 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,088 as landholders, 25,882 as culti¬ 
vators, and 29,666 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, i^ow 1,166 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,980 souls. 

The Meos were the dominant race and proprietors of this part of the country. 

History. Badgiyar Eaja Part4p Singh, 

the ancestor of the L41kh4ni family. Akbar attached 
the mah41 to dastdr Thana Farida iu sirkar Koil and subah Agra. It was given 
as a,jdglr to Begam Sumru in Sh4h Alam’s reign, and continued to her by the 
British for her life. In 1836 the grant lapsed, and the parganah, then consist¬ 
ing of 54 villages, was annexed to Bnlandshuhr. In 1844, at the revision of 
parganahs, 28 villages were annexed to the neighbouring parganahs, 52 villages 
were received from taluka Pitampur of parganah Dib4i; Ahmadgarh and six 
^other villages from Anupshahr, and 18 villages from the Aligarh district,^ making 
altogether 103 villages as at present. In 1859 the parganah was transferred 


1 G. 0. No. 1IS9, dated March 8» 1854. 
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from tlie DiMi to the Kharja tahsi!, Badgujars hold 83 villages, Ehattris 6, 
Europeans 4, Brahmans 4, and various castes 5 villages, 

RABifpuBA, a town situated about 19 miles south-west of Bulandshahr, lies 
in parganah Jewar and tahsil Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, three miles 
east of the Jumua, The populationi n 1865 was 3,371, and ia 1872 was 4,203, 
There is a village school here. The town is chiefly celebrated for a bullock 
market held every Monday, and for having given a proverb connected with a 
transaction in the same to the district. The proverb runs as follows ; ^ ifoM- 
pura ki penth men main kuhx pk&pK% h^nn^ In Rabupura^s fair to-day, of 
whom ata I the uncle, pray T The story which gave rise to the proverb is, 
that once upon a time a fair, but deceitful, damsel addressing a pedlar in the 
fair as her ph4pha^'* or uncle, bought some goods from him on credit, promising 
to pay him the next market day. The man did not know the girl, but believing 
that she actuilly was, as she represented herself to be, his relative, and not wish¬ 
ing to offend her, he let her have the goo Is, The next market day he began 
to search lor the lady among the crowd, and not finding her, addressed every 
female he met with the words above quoted. The proverb is applied in derision 
to those who give credit to strangers. The founder of this village was a 
Mew&ti named Baba, who flourished during the aseendancy of his clan about 
800 years ago. The Mewitis were ousted by the Jalsw&r Bajpits in tbe days 
of PrithiraJ. Frmn Shah Alamos time up to 1857 Bahupiira wm the emtm of 
tlie estate oomprisiag 24 villages, and ixmmoadj called file crown lands 
ekiki»)y which were confiscated after the mutiny. 

BAhohIt, a village of parganah Dib&i of the Bulandsliahr district, is 
Eiinated on the right bank of the Ganges about 20 miles scmth-eastof Andpshahr, 
42 miles south-east of Bulandshahr, and 80 miles soutii-east of Dehli on ib# 
Aligarh road. The population in 1865 numbered 4,800 sonls, and in 1872 
there were only 2,776 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans and Banlyas, and 864 
houses. Tbe reason of the decrease is possibly the fact that the river has taken 
a course which promises, in a few years, to wash away the town altogether. 
IBimgh&i is one of the sacred ghkts to which pilgrims resort from all parts of 
India to bathe in the Ganges. The priacipaJ ooeasions when larg^ cwwda 
assemble are tihe Somwdii arndwas^ or last day of the lunar month wfam it falls 
on a Monday; the fuirmoons of Efcrttik and Bais&kh ; the ninth day of the 
light half of Jeth, and the conjunction of certain planets with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. The road from Aligarh to Islainnagar pasaee 
through the village and crosses the Ganges by a bridge-of-boats which is kept 
up for eight months of the year. There is a considerable through trade with 
Bohilkhand, and by boat with Benares and Mirzapnr in wheat and wool. There 
is a girls’ school, a halkahbandi or village school, a police-station and a post- 
oifice. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and iu 1872-73 supported a village police 

23 
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Bumbering 13 men at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides a number of scaven* 
gers. The cost, is defrayed from a house^tax, which during the same year 
yielded a revenue of Es. 1,255, or Re. 0-7-3 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-7-3 per house assessed (164). The expenditure in 1872-73 amounted to 
Es. 1,368, met from the annual income and a balance of Rs. 335 from the pre¬ 
vious year, Eamgh^t is noted for the defeat of the Marhattas by a combined 
British and Oudh force in 1763 A.D. There are a number of Hindu temples 
here, but there are. none with any remarkable architectural features. The 
town is said to have been founded by B4I^rama, the brother of Krishna, after 
the defeat of the demon Koldsur at Koil. The proprietary rights in the town 
belong to the Masalmmi Badgujar Zahur Ali Khdn, who purchased them at 
auction from Rao Danlat Singh in 1815 A.D. 

SaeAi Sadr, a village in parganah Dadri of the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated 6 miles to the west of Surajpur in the same parganah, and 33 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 213. It is chiefly noticeable 
as the site of the battle between the Marhattas and British on the 12th Sep¬ 
tember, 1803, shortly after the capture of Aligarh, and of which the only 
remains are the tomb of an officer on a plain between the. villages of Chalahra 
and Nayabas, about two miles from the village of Sar4i Sadr. An inscription 
on one of the gates shows that the village was occupied‘or founded by one 
H4ji Sadr Shah in the reigu of Aurangzib in 1116 H. '(1704 A.D.) A 
mosque, in bad repair, bears date 1133 H. (1720 A.D.) in the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Shah. There is a police-station here. 

SatAna, an old town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of 
Baran in the Bulandshahr district, is situated 19 miles to the north-east of 
Bulandshahr on the Grarhmuktesar road. The population of Sayana in 1847 
was 5,744 souls, in 1853 was 5,841, and in 1865 was 5,966, In 1872 there 
were 6,268 inhabitants, of whom 4,095 were Hindus (1,964 females) and 2,173 
were Musalmans (1,084 females), principally descendants of one Abul Fath, The 
business part of the town consists of a poor mandi 
or market in the eastern outskirt, from which two ways 
go up westward to the houses. The shops and houses are poor and ill-kept, 
and the streets are crooked and ill-made. Altogether the town is a poor 
place, with only 18 brick-built houses out of 1,417 in all. The small 
lanes are mere depressed waterways. The majority of the population are 
Hindu cultivators, and about two-thirds of the township is irrigated from the 
canal. The town site is somewhat raised and drains towards some excava¬ 
tions on the north. Well-water is 24 feet from the surface, and has risen 
sunce the introduction of canal-irrigation, fourteen years ago, by about four 
feet. The names of the wards are for the most part personal and modern: 
they are Pattis Desh, illrathsara, Kazi Kel, Ram Ratan, Gukari, Sadhu 
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Sai4iy B&banpnri, Masalm^n, Harnim Singh, and Ri4dbi. The onlj pnhlic 
institntions are a police-station, post-ofBoe, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
There is an indigo factory, a bazar, and a market is held on Wednesdays, 
where safflower is a staple article of trade. Act XX. of 1856 (the Cbankid4ri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 13 men 
at an rninnal co^ of Bs. 720, besides eleven sweepers. This charge is defrayed 
from a house-tax, which yielded during the same year a revenue of Ra. 1,744, 
with a balance of Rs. 1,162 from the previous year. The expenditure on all 
aoconnts amounted to Es. 2,515. The site occupies 65 acres, giving 96 souk 
to the square acre. The tax falls at Be. 0'4-2 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-3-3 per house assessed (1,392). 

Tl^ ancient name of the site is said to have been Sainhan, or the forest of 
rest, so called because Bilaram, on his way from 
Muttra to Hastin^mr, slept here for one night and was 
hospitably entertained by the fakirs who lived here and had bnilt a tank in 
the centre of a vast forest. IQie name was changed to Say4aa daring the 
rule of the Dor Rajpdts. The Dots were succeeded by the Taga Brahmans, 
who with the aid and at ihe instigation of PiitbiiA} of Dehli are said to 
have Bsnrped the autborify ihe Iktrs and to have expeUed them from their 
poeseesioos. These Tagas were in turn partiallj expelled by the Shmkhis 
under Abdol Fatl% W^kir^ in the leiga of AMnd-dfa GharL The Tagm 
aiefliiM saat&wUua«tfae tsif% hat the of Aena wera afamrtfd 

to IfailHHBBaadanaisai in or ahmt the time of Akhar. fie Bhaflcfaei, too, h<dd 
lerraoe-fiee grants. Hah&l Sajinaia Akbar’stioie was iadadad in siri^ 
and sSbah Di^li, and yidded a revenne of 20,49,090 ddnu, or aho«t Be. 1,02,434. 
*rhA Andpsfaahr branch of the (langea Oanai rons doee to tiie town, kwi isiii- 
snfficient foir tiie pnrpoaes irrigatioo; a rajbakoj in part, answors thk p ni' pu a s . 
Say&ia was till 1814 the seat of a tahsiii, and up to a few jean previoos had 
a mnnsifi. 

SATiCHA, a parganah of tahsil Baran of the Buiandshaln' disirat, k bearadei 
ea the suMih by the Qarhmnhtesar, Pdih and H^pztr pazgaiudto of the Meerat 
distirict, on the east by the Qanges, and m the wmt and sento ly patganahs 
Aganto, Baran,and Ah4r of this district, la 1872 the ixrtal area, !]y tbs emsos 
returns, amounted to 140 square miles, of whi^ 106 aqaare miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to (Sqverameat revenue daring the same year 
was 134 square miles, of which 102 square miles ware cultivated, 21 square 
vnilwa w«e culturaUe, and 11 square miles were barren. 

Only one village abuts upon the (Sknges. The nature and quaKfy of tiia 
soil and tiie facilities for irrigation vary in fflffereni parts of ilia parganah. To 
the east tiie soil is, as a rale, light and sandy, and the water is at a much lower 
level than elsewhere, so that there is very little urigatioa. Do w o -t ba centra 
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the soil is light and crumbling; and the water-level higher, admitting of the 
construction of kuchoha wells, but here too there are unirrigable tracts of sandy 
soil* To the west the soil is firmer and the water nearer the surface: so that 
temporary wells abound. There are three rajbahas in this parganah, two 
extending from the Meerut district and passing on to Ahdr, and one from the 
Aniipshahr branch canal. There are no important roads in the parganah. The 
chief products are wheat, barley, gram, and a little tobacco and sugar-cane. 
The principal villages are Say 4na, Bagrasi, and Kuchchesar. The J4t proprietors 
of the Kuchchesar estate, consisting of some 270 villages in this district, Mee¬ 
rut, and Moradabad, reside here and own 56 villages in this parganah. The 
Tagas once held 83 villages, and now have only four entire villages 
and portions of 11 others. Six entire villages are owned by Pathans, and 
Bagr&si and JaMpur belong to the Path&n Barah Basti. The cultivators are 
generally Jdts, and all classes seem to he industrious, for, as a rule, the villages 
are well cultivated and cared for, and the people are well off. 

The past settlement^ of this parganah was made by the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
in 1835. Owing to the concealment of irrigation from 
wells throughout the Kuchchesar estate, the assessment 
was heavy on the eastern and inferior portion of the parganah, very fair and 
adequate, on the whole, on the central portion, and very light on the western 
tract. The influence of the Kuchchesar Raja and Abdul Latif Khdn of Khdnpur 
was more felt, however, in transfers. Both vied with each other in getting a 
footing in every village either as vendees or mortgagees, and out of the whole 
of the changes in proprietary rights during the currency of the past settle¬ 
ment, not more than 13 portions of villages transferred by private sale and 14 
portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts can be set down 
to the pressure of the assessment. Out of 90 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
75 werezaminddri, 7 were pattidari, and 8 were bh^iyachdra; 578 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 2,094 by hereditary tenants, and 3,713 by tenants- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1861-62, and 
came into force from the following year. The following statement shows the 
statistics connected with the settlements past and present and those collected 
at the revision in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given 
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The land-reTenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. i#8.980 for with cesses Rs, 
1^09^425), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-8 |>er British acre on the total area, at 
Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 
1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses daring the same year has been estimated at 


Rs. 1,99,758. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Sayana contained 81 inhabitcfc! 

villages, of which 13 had less than 200 inhabitants. 

Population. bet’ween 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 

and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 6 had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only toun crmtaining more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Sayana itself, witho ,268. The register of pro¬ 
prietors in 1865 shows that there were, then, 83 villages distributed amongst 
90 estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 69,451 souls (33,155 
females), ^ving 496 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 59,088 Hindus, of whom 28,070 were females; 10,358 Mnsalmans, 
amongst whom 5,084 were females; and there were 5 Christians. Distributing 
the Hindd population amongst tlie four great classes, the census shows 7,590 
Brahmans, of whom 3,753 were females; 1,253 Rajputs, including 552 
females; 2,701 Baniyas (1,234 females); whilst the great mass of the populatioa 
is included in the other castes” of the oenros reiums, which show a total of 
47,544 souls, of whom 22,531 are females* The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Oanr (6,7(19), 6ujr&ti, Bhat, Nigar, mid 
Gaulam. The chief Rajpiit clans are the Chaubfin f453), Badgnjar (309), 
Panwar, J4don, t82X Bais, (127), Tonwar, and Chaurathija. The fonijas 
belong to the Agarw4I (2,087), Dasa (93), and Rasfcaugi subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes, toe most numerous are the Lodha (6,453;, Kah4r (1,370), 
J4t (9,543), flajjam (1,124), Cham&r (11,780), Khakrob (2,364), Kumbir 
(1,275), and Taga (4,014). Besides the above the following castes are found 
with less than one thousand members each:—Darzi, Barhai, Kbatik, Dhobi, 
Ahir, Garariya, Lobar, Koli, Sonar, Qoshain, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhal, Kajatfa, 
Bharbhunja, Bair4gi, M41i, Chhipi, Aheriya, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Chauhitt, 
Khattri, Ghosi, and Khaga. The Musalmin popnIaiicHi is dis^bnted amount 
Shaikhs (513), Sayjids (139), Pathias (1-021), and the remainder me given 
without distinction. 

The <KiCupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of toe 
Occupations. population (not I^s than fiftem years of 

age), 292 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,420 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,188 in commerce, 
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in buying^ selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods; 10,426 in agricultural operations; 3,471 in in¬ 
dustrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,035 persons 
returned as labourers and 486 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,818 as land¬ 
holders, 31,465 as cultivators, and 35,168 as engaged in occupations unconnec¬ 
ted with jigriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper¬ 
fect, show 1,779 males as able to read and write out of a total male po[)ulation 
numbering 36,29'6 souls. 

In Prithiraj’s time tbe parganah was known as tappa Sayana, containing a 
c/iaurdsi of Taga villages. Akbar formed it into a 
parganah attached to dastiir Baran of sirkar and subah 
Dehli. In 1803 it was annexed to the southern division of the Saharan pur 
district (Meerut), and up to the end of 1816 was held on a fixed rent by Rao 
Bamdhan Singh of Kuchchesar. On his death in the Meerut jail the villages 
were settled with their proprietors, and Kuchchesar was granted revenue-free 
to Bamdhan Singh’s heirs. In 1844 Saydna, containing 117 villages and ham¬ 
lets, was transferred to Bulandshahr, when by absorption of the hamlets the vil¬ 
lages were reduced to 83, their present number. 

Sentha, a village in parganah Agaiita of tbe Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population of Sentha, including three hamlets in 1872, 
was 1,323. This village in the time of Akbar gave its name to the parganah, 
and continued to be the head town until the Marhattas removed the seat of the 
amil to Agautd, since then the parganah capital. The Chauhdns originally 
owned the village, but their rights have passed into the hands of the Sayyids, 
one of whom, byname Jahdugir Ali, obtained a grant of 1,400 bighas revenue- 
free in the reign of Akbar. His descendant Fyaz Ali liolds 760 bighas on life 
tenure. The village has a good sized bazar. The Sayyids of Sentha came 
from Sabzw&r in Turkistan during the rule of the Tughlik dynasty. 

Shika'rpub, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Bu¬ 
landshahr district, lies 13 miles south-east of Buland¬ 
shahr on the E4mgh4t road. In 1847 the town had 9,838 
inhabitants, in 1853 the population numbered 11,065, and in 1865 there were 
10,182 inhabitants. The site occupies 115 square acres, giving 97 souls to the 
acre. According to the census of 1872, there were 11,150 inhabitants, of 
whom 6,227 were Hindtis (3,005 females) and 4,923 were Musalmdns (2,466 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 386 landholders, 1,585 cultivators, and 0,367 persons pursuing 
callings unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,048, of which 520 were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses duriiig 


Population. 
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the same year was 2,187, of which 560 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 182 w'ere occupied by Musalmdns. Of the 1,627 mud huts in the towm 
747 were owned by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 
( not less than fifteen years of age) we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than fifty malesBarbers, 66 ; butchers, 82 ; carpenters, 54 ; culti¬ 
vators, 518; druggists, 194; labourers, 530; landowners, 110: potters, 
76 ; serv'aiits, 388 ; shopkeepers, 406 ; shoemakers, 57; sweepers, 68 ; water- 
carriers, 56 ; and weavers, 441, The educational statistics show only 277 malea 
out of the total population as able to read and write; of these 47 were Musal- 
n>an5. 


The land upon which the town is built formerly belonged to village Govind- 
pur Kanidin. The principal w’ards of the town are the chank and sarai 
founded by the father of Chaudhri Lachbman Singh some 55 years ago ; the 
Munhtarpura, a name said to have been given by Sikandar Lodi to the muhalla 
where the had characters lived: “ Munh-tarra ” means vicious faced, and the term 
tarra^* is nsnally applied to a vicious horse ; Ganj nau and Kot kalSn, founded 
by Dilddr Ali, a Sayyid of note, some 150 years ago; his descendants behaved 
badlj’- in the mutiny and lost their property in consequence; the Rang mahal, 
called so in honour of a lady of that name, Dilddr All’s wife; the Eutb Dar- 
is so called because at the gate of the mulialla there is a dargdh of one 
Kutb Sdbib, a renowned fakir of the locality; lAl Darwfoa ward is m called 

because the walls of the gate sure of red sandstone ; Kfoiw4ra is called after the 
family of the KAzis settled here fay Sikandar Lodi; EAzi Bukn-ud-din is the 
present representative of the family; the ward MuftiwAra, or the quarter of the 
Muftis, like the preceding and kdmingo ward, are nam^ after the more distiii- 
guished of the inhabitants who were a kind of under-KAzi; and ward Eel 
is named after the keld&r, an officer under Sikandar Lodi, resembling some¬ 
what a mir muhalla. The holders of the office of keldar were Shaikhs, and it 
is said that their adherents once upon a time attacked the ancient Hindu 
Ohaudhris and slaughtered them in great numbers. There is a slab of atonu 
in this muhalla under which the murdered Chaudhris are said to have been 
buried by their enemies. The people appear to be stupid, and have the nick¬ 
name applied to them by their neighbcmirs* 


During the Muhammadan period the Sayyids were the most influential inhabi- 


Frincipal families. 


tants; they are still held in some repute and hold a few 
revenue-free patches, hut the majority of them behaved 


badly in the mutiny, and were punished by the confiscation of their revenue-free 


grants and viEages. These Sayyids are, for the most part, tihe descendants of 


Jalal-ud-din Husain, surnamed Makhdum Jah&niya of BukhAia, Sikandar 


Lodi’s spiritual preceptor. They still hold firmaus granted by Babar, Humayfin, 
Akbar and Jahangir, confirming the grant to them of a hy Sikandar Lodi. 
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Aurangzib deprived them of the ^aglv as a punishment for Muhammad Taijdb, 
its holder, having favoured the cause of Shikoh, the pretender to hia 
throne. Though Najib-uJ-daiila gr anted the zamindari to these Sayyids they 
never got possession, and in 1803 the settlement was made with the resident 
landholders found in possession. There are now 28 distinct estates in the town. 
The most influential family now in the town is that of Chaudhri Lachhman 
Singh, an Honorary Magistrate. He comes of an old Gaiir Brahman family, 
and although during the ascendancy of the Sayyids his family was of little note, 
it has again risen since their downfall. Lachhman Singh behaved loyally 
during the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant of the zamin- 
ddri of several villages assessed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

Shiki&rpur is a fine flourishing town, containing many substantial well-built 

houses and handsome mosques. The southern part of 
Site. _ . . 1 

« the town consists of a great walled sarai, some two 

hundred years old, through which the high road passes. Along the roadway 
here are rows of poor looking shops forming a small bazar, which is closed at 
each end by gates. Behind the shops, to the south, is the space now used as 
a sar4i, and the rest is now built over with the exception of here and there a 
narrow road. A street passes out of the sardi on the north and enters the Hindu 
quarter with its good shops and five temples. Here the way branches into two 
parts, one going to the north-east and the other to the south-east; the former 
with some good shops along it, and the latter rather tortuous, and the shops very 
poor. These roads are metalled and drained throughout, and communicate with 
each other laterally by narrow, undrained and unmetalled lanes. To the north 
the town is chiefly inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring lands. The 
town site is in a great part level, and the water drains off to some excavations on 
the east, whence a cut has been made to the Kali Nadi, a distance of five miles 
to the southward. A market is held on Wednesdays and Fridays, at which 
the local manufactures of gdra cloth and leather shoes find a ready sale. There 
is a police-station, post-office, and two village schools here. The Chaukid&ri 
Act is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police of 27 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,494 per annum, which is met from a house-tax. The income for 1872-73 
was Rs. 3,565 and a balance of Rs. 787, and the expenditure* was Es. 4,086. 
Twelve scavengers are entertained, but the conservancy arrangements seem 
to need much more close supervision. The tax falls at Re. 0-5-1 per head of 
the population and Re. 1-8-4 pei' house assessed (1,691). 

The hhera or mound near the city used to be called Talpat Nagari or Anyai 
khera, the tyrant’s abode.” The present town was founded about 370 years ago by 
Sikandar Lodi as a kind of hunting lodge on a large scale: hence the name Shi- 
karpur. About 500 yards to the north of the town there is a very remarkable 
building commonly known by the name of lAra hhamha^ or the twelye pillars.” 
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These pillars are of red sandstone, and so enormonsly massive that popular 
report attributes their preparation and erection to the agency of demons. The 
building is in reality an unfinished tomb begun by Sayyid Fazl-ulla, son-in-law 
of the Emperor Parrukhsiyar, about the year ! 131 J/yri (1718 A.D ), but never 
completed. There are some fine mango topes here. About two miles to the 
north-west of Shikfirpur lies the village and fortress of Gannauri, where in the 
early period of British rule Dfindi Kli&n and his followers held one agaimt an 
attack of British troops. In Shikarpur itself the rains of an old fort are still 
traceable. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a mahil or parganah yielding 
a revenue of 19,84,828 ddmgy or about Rs. 99,241, and was attached to sirk&r 
Koil and stibah Agra. 

ShikArpub, a parganah in tahsil Baran of the Bulandshahr district, is 
a small compact subdivision surrounded on all sides by other parganahs 
of the same district and bounded on the south-west by the Kali Sadi, tn 
1872 the total area, by the census returns, amounted to 97 square miles, 
of which 61 square miles were under oultivatiou. The area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue during the same year was 49 square miles, of which 59 square 
miles were cultivated, 21 square miles were culturable, and 14 square miles 
were barr^. 

The parganah is ent oflT by the K&ti JTadi freUi all iit^tion from tte Ganges 
Canal,and th^ se^ms no prcrfmfaili^ of tmtMmg 

cum tb© Fatehgarli l^wieh eaitaL Hie best btnds 

in the paiganah, in seven villages lying in the iMitr of the l^i, hate been 
mined by river being turned into a canal escape, and the remissio!i of 
tmmm <ni account amounted to Bs. 693 in 1866. There are laxge 
{dains in the north and east, interspersed with dkdi jungle and low mm^kf 
lands, especially about Chankla, Khailija, and Eaaraipur. In Cfaankla the 
Chhoiya N&la just assumes the appearance of a stream and carries off tlm 
drainage of the line of jklls and swamps about it. The soil is generally good 
seotay and the inferior soils are only about seven per cent, of the enldvated aim. 
Thmie are good kuchidim roads leading threugh the parganah to alt tl^ principal 
towns in the neighbourhood, and a great deal of tnJSlc passes, more espemallj 
on flie road firem Anupshahr to Khuija- BeeideB wheat ai»d bar^y, the stapk 
product ia safflower, which is veiy ealmsively grown. The only towp is 
Shikarpur. Chaudlri Lachhman Singh, a Gaur Brahman, owns 18 entire 
villagai and shares in 7 others; Gautam Brahmans own 4 villages; Sayyid? 8, 
and Badgfijars 11; the remainder are distributed among various castes. 

The past settlement nnder Eegulation IX. of 1833 was light and easily 
paid* There were no sales for arrears of revenue, and 
only two instances of fanc^ The alienation statements 
show that 15 entire Tillages and portions of 19 others changed hands by mntnal 

24 
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arrangement, whilst 9 entire villages and 25 portions of others were transferred 
bj’ orders of the civil courts. Eleven of those transferred by private sale be¬ 
longed to Sayyids, who are notoriously extravagant; none of the changes can, 
in anyway, be traced to und.ie pressure of the land assessments. Of the 120 
estates forming the parganahin 1865, 86 were zamindiri, 23were pattiddri ?nd 11 
were bhdyachdra. 414 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,295 by heredi¬ 
tary cultivators, and 2,828 by tenants-at-will. The late Mr. G. H. Freeling made 
the new assessment in 1860-61 A.D. The following statement shows the statis¬ 
tics connected with the past and ])reseut settlements and those collected in 
1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given ;— 



The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Es. 57,021 (or with cesses 
Es. 62,955) falling at a rate of Be. 0-14-8 per British acre on tte total area, at 
Re. 0-] 5-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,59,123. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Shikarpur contained 82 inha-' 

^ . bited villages, of which 30 had less than 200 inbabit- 

Population. 

ants, 34 had between 200 and 500, 10 had between* 
500 and 1,000, and 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000; the only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is Shikarpur itself, with a population of 11,150 souls. 
According to the settlement records in 1865 there were then 85 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 120 estates {mahdls). The total population'in 1872* 
numbered 42,523 souls (20,366 females), giving 438 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 34,697 Hindus, of whom 16,516 were 
females, and 7,826 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 3,850 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,672 
ferahmans, of whom 3,150 were females; 1,225 Rajpfits, including 563 females; 
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2,315 Bamjras (1,134 females); whilst the great mass of the population isincln- 
ded in the other castes'^ of the census returns, which show a total of 24,485 
souls, of whom 11,669 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (5,972) Bohra and Joshi, The chief Eajp6i 
clans are the Badgdjar (898), Chauhdn (74), Panwdr, Jddon (32) and Bais. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (701) and Dasa (680) stMiimom. 
Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the EaMr (1,096), Jit (5,792)^ 
Khatik (1,697), Ohamir, (7,735), Khakrob (1,172), and Mili (1,065). The 
following castes with less than one thousand members each also oceur -Lodha, 
Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Hajgam, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lohir, Eoli, Eumh&r, 
Sonir, Goshiin, Jogi, Dhdna, Kayath, Bhat, Bharbhunja, Ohhipi, Aheriya, Taga, 
Orh, and Meo. Bie Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (915), Sayyids 
(553), Pathins (113), converted Hindds (287), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction. The cultivators of the parganah are generally good, and 
the castes which predominate are Brahmins, Jats, Badgujars, and Rajpdts. 
The Musalmdn cultivators are chiefiy converted Hindds and Sayyids, and in 
1865 were only in the proportion of 7*25 per cent, to the Hindu cultivators. 

The occupation of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Oceapationa cemns of 1872. From tibese it app^ira that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 156 are employed m avocation^ such as Gbranmaant ser* 

rants, prints, and the fike ; 1,582 in serving as personal 

servanls, Wal^-oartfers, Imibers, sweepers, wasi^rmeii, Ae.; 859 in oGmiMrae, 
in buying, s^ing,* imping or lending money or goods, or the oonveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 6,726 in agricultural operations; 2,076 in indurtrial 
oeeupatioiis, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all dasses cdTsuh^ismoe^ 
Tenable, mioeral, and ammaL There were 1,601 p^sons returned as hhmr^ 
ers and 25 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, iiros- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,962 as landlmiders, 19,189 m 
cultivators, and 21,422 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 792 mates as 
able to read and write out of a total male population nuinberiug 22,157 souls. 

The present parganah was formed by Akbar and attached to dastdr Th^a 
Farida in sirifiAp Kmi a»d subah Agnu Previous to the 
cscmqnest Gteneral Perrcm gave the parganah on a fixed 
lease to^Dundi KMn, a Badgdjar of Kamanna. He fonght against tte British 
and was worsted. The parganah was then settled with the actual proprietors, 
and was ineinded in Koil or Aligarh. In 1824 the pa^^g^J^h contained 93 villages, 
and was transferred to this district. In 1844 its boundaries were revised 
and 85 villages were left in it It remained nntil 1859 in tahsil Dibii, when 
it was transferred to the Barau tahsil, to which it still belongs. Before the 
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Muhammadan rule this part of Bulandshahr was known as Janmejaya jai fe' 
cJiaurdsL 

SiKANDARABAD; the principal town of the parganah and tahsil of the same 
Po Illation name in the Bulandshahr district, lies ten miles east of 

Bulandshahr on the Dehli branch of the Grand Trunk 
Bead, in latitude 28‘^-27'*10'' and longitude 78-44In 1847 Sikandar- 
ahad showed a population of 14,848 souls, in 1853 the numbers amounted 
to 16,555, and in 1865 to 15,968. The site occupies 199 acres, giving 99 souls 
to the square acre. In 1872 there wei'e 18,349 inhabitants, of whom 10,933 were 
Hindus (5,193 females) and 7,395 were Musalmans (3,631 females). Distribut¬ 
ing the population according to the broad division of agriculturists and non¬ 
agriculturists, there were 206 landowners, 1,458 cultivators, and 16,685 persons 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), the following occupations are 
followed by more than fifty men:—Barbefs, 161; beggars, 160 ; bricklayers, 
59 ; butchers, 120; oartmen, 205; cultivators, 555 ; goldsmiths, 56; labourers, 
869; landowners, 54; pandits, 73; petty dealers, ISO; perfumers, 78; 
potters, 94; purohits, 103 ; servants, 1,045; shopkeepers, 828; singers, 68; 
sweepers, 130; water-carriers, 72; and weavers, 652. There are 3,513 houses 
in the town, of which 1,345 are built by skilled labour, and of these Musalmans 
own 416. Of the 2,168 houses built of mud Musalmdns occupy 957. The 
enclosures number 1,763. The most prominent and well-to-do inhabitants are 
Bhatnagar Edyaths. Munshi Lachhman Sardp, a large landholder and Honor¬ 
ary Magistrate, is one of the leading men of the town; and there is also a family 
of literary pandits of some note who issue a Sanskrit calendar every year. 

The wards are called: (1) Ohdusiwdra, founded by Khushi Rdm, a Jfit of the 
0h4asi got in the time of Sikandar Lodi ; (2) Gaddi- 
u w&ra, or milk-sellers’ ward; (3) Bhdtiawara, founded 

by a Bh^tiya Khattri named Malji in the days of Sikandar Lodi; (4) Mirdahah- 
w6.ra, or surveyors* ward; (5) Saraugiw4ra, founded by Mari; (6) Khattri- 
w6ra; (7) B6dwara, or physician’s ward, of which Kulas B6i was the founder; 
(8 and 9) Kesi and Hariwara, after two wealthy Baniyas who flourished in 
Sikandar Lodi’s time ; (10) Sogi-para, called after a Baniya, named Mohan, 
wiio suffered from some loathsome disease; (11) Gujr4tiw6ra, founded by Amba 
Chand,aGujrAti Brahman, and the most celebrated member of the family; (12) 
Kayathw^ra, founded by Dip Ohand, who came with Sikandar Lodi: the office 
of kanuugo remains in his’family; (13) Shaikhwara, founded by Shaikh Kh^u 
Muhammad in the time of Sikandar Lodi; (14) Haildar, founded by Muhammad 
Ban4h, who had a school here in the early days of the towm; (15) Sarii Jhdjhan, 
after a Baniya who supplied theT 03 ’'ar troops; and (16) NayaganjJ' founded by 
|Iaw6tb Sabit Kh5,n in the days of Muhammad Shab. 


Muhallas or war<l3. 
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The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli skirts the town on the west, and east of it is 
one mnhalla mostly inhabited by the poorer classes, but 

The site. a few good shops* The two ]>rinci- 

pal bazarways cross each other at right angles at a central space called 
the chauk; one runs from north to south, and the other from east to west. 
That on the north, called the Bara bazar, passes on to Madho Bds’s bazar, 
which is a long fairly straight roadway extending from the Galiothi road 
on the north-west to the Bulandshahr road on the south-east. All these 
bazarways are metalled and are drained by saucer drains. The houses on each 
side are brick-built and in good repair, and many are double-storied, especially 
in the Bar& bazar, the old quarter of the town. The central bazar is connected 
with the Grand Trunk Road by two roadways, both of which are narrow, tor- 
tuons, and un metalled* To the north-east of the Bari bazar is a wide open 
space called the ganj^ used as a resting-place for carts. It is uneven, ill-drained, 
and uncared for, but still the great assembling place for all cotton, sugar, and 
grain, which change hands here. The site, as a whole, is level, and being situated 
on the watershed between the Jumna on the west and the Kdli Nadi on the 
east, the drainage is excellent, notwithstanding the number of excavations and 
the amount of broken land all round. The water in the wells stands at about 
25 feet from the surface, and has risen about six feet since canal-irrigation was 
introduced into the neighbourhood. In the town the water generally is a little 
brackish, but in the outskirts it is sweet. Although fever prevails in the autumn 
time, it seldom takes the maligmmt form so common further north, and enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen is seldom seen. 

The tabsil and tbdna are situated outside the town on the Grand Trunk Road, 
.... in the same bnilding, erected at a cost of Bs. 14,017 

Public institutions. 1865. It is a strongly built square enclosure with 

small towers at each corner, and almost the entire cost of construction has been 
defrayed from the fines levied on those who plundered the town in 1857. The 
dispensary was built in 1867, and contains two large rooms and a verandah 
intended for the accommodation of out-patients only. The residents contribute 
a small sum monthly towards the support of this institution. The Anglo- 
vernacular school is attended by about 70 boys, and the tahsili school has an 
average of 140 pupils, of whom about 50 are Musalm&ns. The latter is one of 
the most flourishing institutions of the kind in these provinces. It is at present 
held in a hired building, but a new one will be built for it by the municipality. 
A branch of the Church of England Mission exists here, hut both mission 
house and mission church are wretched places when compared with the mosques 
and temples of the neighbourhood. There are four native sarais at different 
parts of the town, besides a traveller’s bungalow, a pardo^ and an encamping- 
groimd in the outskirts. The tombs of Ohisfati Burhan-ud-din and Bandagi 
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Shah Husain are situate in the suburbs and are objects of reverence to the 
Musaltnan population. Thd former is said to be nearly 400 years old and the 
. latter to be 250 years old. The most celebrated Hindu temple is that in honour 
of Jharkandi Mahadeo. Munshi Hargopdl, a resident of the town, is well 
, known as a Persian and Urdu poet under the takhallus of Taffcah Sikandarabadi, 

. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) was in force in the town until the 

The municipality ^ 1872, when Sikandarabad was formed into a 

municipality. The boundaries of the new jurisdiction 
, are carefully marked out by pillars, and the usual preventive rules have beet 
introduced. Drainage, latrines, metalling roads, filling up excavations, anc 
. such like works of a useful nature are vigorously prosecuted. The municipality 
, also supports a town police which numbered 28 men of all grades in 1872-73, 
besides a staff of 22 scavengers. The affairs of the municipality are managed 
. by a committee of 18 members, of whom 6 are members esn-ofido and the 
remainder were nominated for the first year. The income is derived from an 
octroi-tax falling at eight annas per head of the population. The following 
statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and exports for 
two years:— 


Beceipts. 

eo 

l> 

Expendit ure. 

« 

1 ^ 

t;* 






CO 


OQ 

00 


GO 

GO 


Bs. 

Bs. 


Es. 

Bs. 

Opening balancei 

876 

5.361 

Collection, 

1,249 

1,561 

Class I—Food and drink, 

5,794 

7,369 

Head-o£5ce, 

185 

132 

II.—Animals for slaughter, 

lOS 

‘112 




IIL—Fuel, 

567 

949 

o. Original works, 

58 

2,458 

IT.—Building materials,... 

684 

832 

h. Supervision, 

... 

*.« 

V.—Drugs, spices, 

6'26 

750 

c. Bepairs, Ac., ... 

50) 

269 

Vt.—Tobacco, " 

90 

172 



! 

VII.—^Textile fabrics, 

1,099 

1,383 

Police, 

2,329 

2,445 

VIII.—Metals, 

217 

240 

Education, 

155 

219 



— 

Conservancy, „• 

697 

902 

Total of octroi,. 

9,179 

11,807 







Charitable grants, ... 

140 

312 

Bents, • ,*• 

117 

140 




Fines, m* 

113 

ISO 

Miscellaneous, 

81 

412 

Founds, ,«« 

227 

283 




Miscellaneous! 

244 

157 




* Total, 







10,756 

1 

17,930 

Total, M 9 

5,395 

8,699 
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Articks. 

Quantity imported in 1878-73. 

Quantify in 
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j 

Value Imported in 1872-73. 

<4^ 

r- 

09 

CO 

> 

1 

j Consumption per 
' k^€Ld in 

Imported. 

d 

o 

i 

c 

3 

o 

S3 

1 Articles. 

[ 

t 

1 

1 

1 

( 

1 1872-73. 

i 

1 

1873-74. 


Mds. 

I Uds. 


i 

1 

1 Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs- a. p. 

8s. a. p. 

Wheat, 

41,545 

! 60,^72 55,768 

Fruits, 

1 6,643 

8,256 ... 

«ta 

Barley, 

32,941 

!S!,764:49,067, Fodder, 

! 8,754 

I2,n5| ... 

... 


1,233 

; 4,646 

4,639 

Gllla «M 

35,125 

37,173| 2 8-0 

1 16 0 

Maize, 

6,749 

j 7,942 

7,848; Gfir, 

38.549 

35 , 442 ! 2 I 7 

1 14 8 

hloith, «*• 

1,614 

{ 2,100 

, 1,813' SMra, 

4,131 

5,23C 

1 

► 0 3 1 

1 

... 

Graio, 

5,909 

14 965 

18,922 

1 Khand, 

59,084 

45,954 

i| 1 94 

2.4 6 

Vrdf 

2,596 

4,844 

4.844 

Sugar, 

38,7291 

44,463 

2 19 
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P^n, 

1,883 

8,111 


1 


6,667 

tfita 

5,873 

Wa£eif-iiti2s^3»e, 

2,899 

3,685 



Arltai^ ... 1 

2,456 

1,879 

1,868 

Fi^, 


j»,S38 

1 16 2 

2 13 6 

BioSf 9*1 

11,169 

16,0481 

16,029 

Building ma- 

21,878 

26,684 

I 3 1 

• 9* 

Vegetables, 

1 7,91 T 

7,878! 

••• 








1 


Drugs & spioes, 

20,037 

24#I6j 

1 1 6 

1 4 » 

Bajra, 

3,522 

6,632 

6,405 










Tobacco, 

2,877 

6,497 

0 6 4 

0 4 8 

Beh and sajI, 

326 

1,074 

9«« 










doth. 

1,41,030 

18.%226 

7 11 5 

9 15 6 





Metals, 

26,718 

26,825 

I 7 3 

t ? 4 






bea^ 

heads 







Aniroids, 

2,677 

^$9 


»•« 


The consumption of food-grains in 1872-73 amounted to 7 maunds 9 sera 


9 chhat&ks per head of the population; in 1873-74 the figures were 9 maunds 
7 sets 14 chhattaks. 

There is a station of the East Indian Eailwaj’ at Kherli Hafizpur,"about 
four miles south of the town, with which the town is connected by a metalled 
road. The only manufacture for which Sikandarabad is noted is that of fine 
cloth or muslin used for pagaris or turbans, and for the saris of females, called 
^^puvbiya adliotar,^^ ThepagaHs are often interwoven with silveif thread, and are 
sent to Meerut, Aligarh, &c,, where they sell for from ten to twenty rupees each. 
Very good r&mdls or pocket-handkerchiefs are also made here. There are no 
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large merchants resident in the toTvn, and there is no regular market day. 
Sikandarabad lies on the military high road between Aligarh and Dehli, and 
is distant ten miles from Ohola, towards Aligarh, and twelve miles from Dddri, 
towards Dehli. The road throughout is metalled and bridged, A metalled 
road also connects it with the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut (see Da'dri and 
Chola). Small cross-country fair-weather roads fully connect it with the vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood. 

The town was built by Sikandar Lodi in 1498 A.D,, and made the head- 
quarters of a chakla comprising 28 neighbouring par- 
ganahs. In the time of Akbar Sikandarabad was made 
the bead of a mahdl or parganah, paying a yearly revenue of 12,59,199 ddms^ 
or Rs. 62,959, and belonging to the sirk&r and subah of Dehli, which con¬ 
tinued till the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D. On the British occupation 
it was included in the Aligarh district, and in 1824 in the Bulandshahr district. 
There are ^several historical associations connected with this town, for it was 
the centre of a portion of the fief of Najib-ud-daula, and it was near it that 
S&adat Khdn, Viceroy of Oudh, engaged and defeated the Marhatta force in 
1736. It was here again that the Jat army of Bhartpur encamped in 1764, 
and fled across the Jomna after Suraj Mai was killed and Jawdhir Singh was 
defeated by the king’s troops. While the Marhattas held the Dudb, a brigade 
under Perron was stationed at Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Gtijars 
and other troublesome neighbours, and so fiicilitate the collection of the revenue. 
Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, the late Colonel James Skinner was 
sent here with 1,200 horso to protect the road between Dehli and Aligarh. 
Shortly afterwards he was ordered to retire by the Marhatta jdgirddr of 
MalAgarh, but refused and attacked Mdlagarh, where, after a severe fight, he 
was victorious. The greater part of the land in and about Sikandarabad was 
orginally held revenue-free from the founder. These grants seem to have been 
respected and confirmed by successive rulers, and at the present day some 
1,526 bighas are held revenue-free by the descendants of the original grantees. 
Sikandarabad suflfered greatly in the disturbances of 1857. The Qujars, 
Rajputs, and Muhammadans of the neighbouring villages plundered the town 
completely. For this most of the surrounding villages were heavily fined in 
a sum of four lakhs of rupees, subsequently reduced to two lakhs, but none of 
this money found its way into the pockets of those who suffered the loss of all 
their property and worldly wealth in the universal pillage. The town quickly 
recovered itself when order was once restored, and is now one of the most flour-- 
ishing in the district. Colonel Greathed’s column relieved the town on the 27th 
September, 1857. 

SiKAHDABABAB, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulaud- 
shalir district, is bounded on the north-east and east by parganah Agauta 
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E&d Baran, on the south hy Khii’ja, on the west and north-west by Dankaur 
fuid DiJri, and on the north by parganah D.lsna of the Meernt district, la 
18725 the total area, by the census^ a moan ted to 15 8 square miles, of which 114 
square miles were under cultivatiori. Tha area assessed to Qoremmemt 
terenuB during the same year was 143 sqaare miles, of which 102 square miles 
were cultivated, 20 sqaare miles were culturable, and 21 square miles were 
barren. To the north and north-east of the parganah the soil is of excellent 
quality and very productive. The lighter sandy soils, 
€encml appearance. ^ piUta^ comprise only 17 per cent, of 

the cultivated area, and are principally found all along the western partion of 
the area from Tilbegampur to Kakor, between the two main branches of the 
Bulandshahr branch canal, which with the main Ganges canal and its network 
of rnjbahaa makes this parganah, nest to Agauta, the most highly irrigated 
parganah in the district. The Grand Trunk Road traverses the parganah from 
north-west to south-east, and the metalled Anupshahr road meets it at Sikau- 
darabad. The East Indian Railway has a station at Gangraul, called Chola, 
though Chola is three miles off, and another at Kherli Hafizpur, called Sikan- 
darabad, which is connected by a metalled road with the town of tliat name. 
Roads also connect it with Galaothi, and through Kakor with Jewar* The 
chief products are wheat and barley, though sugar-cane, eottem, indigo, and 
safflower are also grown. The chief towns sure Sikandaraktd, Ada, Tilbegam¬ 
pur, and Kakor. ThoireaUj good caliuxable waste is not my oxtensive^ 

iafeerspersed with barrm land, known asaAor, kcfHor, and »«ur, parti- 
' enlarlj towards the heads of the Karon Kadi Towards Sarii 6b4st iimm 
several large wsar plains, and abont Gesupur dMi jangle k common, and 
'krw-lands covered with long grass and interspersed with nsar, good in parife, 
and in others absolutely useless, appear at intervals. 

There are seven villages held either in j(^r or revenue-free: three wm 
held by the Skinner estate, two are revenim-free for ever, 
Fiscal histoiy. ^ revenue for the UFe of the pre- 

meumbents. The most striking features of the last setflement is the heavy 
iocadence of the revenue on the industrious Jit and AMr vIHage ooznnmmttes, 
and it is remarkable how well they have stood it. Thane wm little or no 
coercion used m collecting the revenue, md the alimiatioE statement shows only 
one village and 34 portions of villagee fersasferred by orders of the civil courta. 
-At the same time eleven entire villages and 30 portions of villages changed 
hands by mutual agreement. Out of the 178 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
95 were zamindari, 25 were pattidiri, and 58 were bhayacham. Th^ latter 
are principally Jat, Ahir, Rajput, and Gujar commtmitks: 2,243 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 1,369 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,674 by tenants^ 
at-will. The new asse^ment was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1863-64. 33^ 

25 
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following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements, 
and those collected in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given:— 


Settlement. 

Total area in acres. 

Barren and unassessable. 

Culturable. 

Cultivated, 

Revenue’with cesses. 

Incid ence of revenue and 
cesses on 

\ 

\ 

O 

.SP 

*C 


Total. 

Total area. 

Entire culturable 
area. 

i 

'g 

1 

"a 

o 








Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 

1 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Fast, 

98,679 

16,497 

28,346 

17,588 

36,253 

53,836 

83,772 

0 13 7 

10 3 

1 8 11 

New, 

100,955 

23,657 

16,247, 

j 

28,242 

32,809 

61,051 

97,994 

0 15 6 

14 3 

1 9 8 

1871, 

100,959 

23,624 

16,256 


32,822 

1 

61,079 

1,06,216 

1 0 10 

15 11 

1 11 10 


The land-revenne for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 96,560 (or with cesses Rs. 1,07,353), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 perBi'itish 
acre on the total area, at Re, 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-5-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by culti¬ 
vators to the land-owners as rent and cesses during the same year has been esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 2,72,094. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sikandarabad contained 144 in- 
. • habited villages, of which 44 had less than 200 inhabit- 

pu a ion. between 200 and 500,30 had between 500 

and 1,000,22 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sikandarabad itself, 
with 18,349. The records of 1865 show that there were then 155 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 178 or estates. The total population in 

1872 numbered 91,988 souls (43,592 females), giving 582 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there ifere 74,645 Hindus, of whom 35,066 
were females; 17.314 Musalmans, amongst whom 8,511 were females; and 
there were 29 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 9,185 Brahmras, of whom 4,374 were females; 
8,261 Rajplits, including 3,123 females; 4,307 Baniyas (2,044 females); 
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whilst the great mass of the population is incladed in the other castes" of 
the census returns, which show a total of 52,892 sools,of whom 24,915 are 
females. The principal Brahman snhdivisions found in this pargasab arc the 
Glanr (8,314), Kanaojiya, Saraswat, Sanidh, Bohra, and Cbar&sya. She chief 
Bajput clans are the Chanh4n (403), Badgujar (76), Jadon (313), Baia (77), 
Bhal, Jaiswir, Gaur, Bargain, Jaranliya, Bhatti, Rawat, and Mori The Sani¬ 
yas belong to the Agarwal (3,317), Dasa (382), Sarangi, Dhusar, and Bastang 
sabdirisions. The most numerous amongst the oiher castes are the Babir 
(1,380), Jat (5,063), Hajjim (1,731), Khatik (1,228), Ghamar (12,596), Khik- 
roh (3,421), Ahir (5,577), Koli (1,915), Kumhir (1,573), Mali (1,731), Gujar 
(6,499), and Orh (1,186). Besides the castes abore mentioned the following are 
found in this parganah with less than one thoQsand members each:—Lodfaa, 
Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariya, Loh&r, Son4r, Jogi, GoslAin, Dbdna, 
Bhat, Kdyath, Bharbhunja, Bairkgi, ChMpi, Aheriya, Taga, JosM, Dhanak, 
B&j, Tamoli, Kbattri, Harkiya, Kat, and Ndniya. The Mnsalmans are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,117), Sayyids (337), Pathdns (634), converted 
Hindus (330), and the remainder are entered withont distinction. The Ahirs 
and Jdts are the b^i cultivators, thongh some of the Bajputs, also, are good. 

The occupaiions of the people are shown in the staristacs collected at tlm 
census of 1872. From these it a{^>ears that of the 
OccnpatiMis. p<^nhirion (no* less than Sfteeci jmm of 

age), 434 are ^^ojed in profeasioaa! avocations, such as Gomament 
emants, priee*s, doctor^ and the like; 3,763 in domestic service as personal 
servants, watm’-carriers, barbms, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 2,281 in eom- 
'm&coef in buying, selling, keeping or Imiding money or goods, or the 
anoe of men, animals, or goods; 14,310 in agricultural operations; 4,032 in 
industrial occnparions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
sulstances, vegetable, mineral, and animaL There were 3,854 persons return¬ 
ed as labourers and 608 as of no specified occnpatlon. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 939 as landbotders, 
42,364 as cultivators, and 51,683 as engaged in oocnpationa nnoeniaeetad with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, whidi are confessedly imperfect, show 
2,349 mal@ as aUe to read and write out of a total male pq>nlation numbering 
48,396 souls. 

The Emperor Sikandar Lodi fonnded Sikandarabad and made t the head- 
. quarters of a ehakla comprising 22 tapjos, v'jc, 

Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegampnr, Jewar, Say&na, 
Dankaur, Baran, Sentha, Aganta, (9) Path, Pahssu, Khdrja, SMkferpur, Ah&r, 
Th4n& Farida, H4pnr, Palwal, Jalalpur, Sarwai^ Dfisna, Sariwa, Shakrpur, 
Garhmaktei^, and Loni. In Akbar’s revision the last tldrteen were detached 
from the chaMa and distributed among the neighbouring dastdrs. Sikandarabad 


History. 
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was attached td dast6r Bjlrau in sirkar and subah Dehli, ,Bo mattet 
contintled until the Marhatta ascendancy in ITdTA.D., when whoever gave the 
highest premium obtained the lease of a parganah, and the chakla was broken 
up* The last chakladars were Nawab Sabit Khan and Raja DiJar&m# On the 
British occupation Sikandafabad was attached to the Aligarh district, and in 
1818 ^*<ras transferred to Meerut. In 1824 it formed a portion of the new dis¬ 
trict of Bulandsbahr* It then contained 176 villages, reduced in 1844 to 
15&, containing 191 estates. Rajputs possess 22 villages, Aidrs 13, J4ts 8, 
Gdjars 9, Kayaths 17, Biliiches, Sayyids, and Shaikhs 7, and the Skinners 
21J villages; the rest are distributed among various castes. 

SiKANDABABAD, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parga- 
nahs of Sikandarabad, I>4driy and Oankaur. The total area according to the 
census of 1^72 contains 524 square miles, of which 370 square miles are culti¬ 
vated. The area assessed to Goveriimeat revenue is given at 481 square miles, 
of which 338 square miles are cultivated, 86 square miles are culturable, and 
57 square miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,89,960 (or with cesses Rs. 3,21,738), falling at Re. 0-13-10 per acre on 
the total aim, Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the area assessed to Grovernment reve¬ 
nue, and Re. 1-3-7 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 237,374 
souls (111,011 females), giving 212 to the square mile, distributed amongst 
415 villages. The same statistics show 825 persons blind, 83 lepers, 20 insane 
persons, 17 idiots, and 50 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. The Sikandarabad 
tahsil occupies the north-western portion of the district. Qujars form the 
characteristic element of the population and have always given the most 
trouble to the tahsilddr, for this reason it is the hardest worked tahsti in the 
district. All other particulars connected with the tahsil will be found under 
the notices of the parganahs comprising or under the district itself. 

SuEA^PUR, a village of parganah Bddri and tahslli Sikandarabad of the 
Bulahdsbahr distinct, lies 24 miles north-west of the civil station, 5 miles 
south of Dadri, and four miles from the railway station. The population in 1865 
was 2,109, and in 1872 was 2,341. There is a market on Tuesdays, a police- 
station and a village school. It was once a flourishing town and resting-place 
on the old imperial road, and was founded by one Suraj Mai, Kdyath. Upon the 
introduction of British rule it became the seat of a thdna, tahsili, and munsifi, 
which were transferred in 1844 to Sikandarabad. The porprietary rights in 
the-town land werO conferred on the Bhatiy4ras and Gujars, who adhered to 
it in the worst days before the British rule commenced. 

Thorah, a town, of parganah* Jewar and tahsili Khtirja of the Buland- 
shahv district, Kes 21 miles south-west of the civil station, 5 miles from Jewar, 
iand 15 from Khdij4 on the road connecting both. The population in 1872 
wa#-2,422. The*o4s a innrket on Mondays. Thorah is the seat of one of the 
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largest commercial firms in the district, the present head of wnich is Todar 
Mai. 

TilbegampuRj a town of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsili Sikandarabad 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 14 miles north-east of the civil station. The 
population in 1872 was 1,253. It was formerly the head of amahal of sirkar 
and stibah Dehli, paying a yearly revenue of 3,70,371 ddms^ or about Rs. 18,518, 
and was absorbed into Sikandarabad in 1844. This town is said to have been 
in the possession of the Bhatti Rajputs ever since the time of Prithiraj, 
when a large colony of their elan came to this district from Bhattiana, across 
the Jumna, and settled in it after having expelled the Meos. The last Bhatti 
proprietors were of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had adopted 
during Alamgir’s reign, and turned rebels in the disturbance of 1857. Their 
villages were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas 
Skinner for good services in the mutiny, A Persian and Sanskrit inscription 
on an old well near the town bears date 945 HijrioxA 1595 Sanvat (1538A.D.}, 
in the time of Humayun, when Fakir AJi Beg was governor. 

alA AOfJfe ^ ^ 




WITtf ft ^ II 

aflsmwJllTi WW’TOSq §rfiF8^ ’SBTgf 

'JO -JO •& 


Persian Translation. 

This well and this aqueduct was made during the reign of the Shadow of God in the world 
Muhammad Humayun i adishahi Ghazi—may hia^ sovereignty be perpetuated !-~and with the 
auspicious help and approval of Shuja-uddin Amir I’aqir AU Beg Bahadur, by Mahatiditu, 
son of Basdaha, the Khatri, on Friday, 1st Jumada 11, 945 [ssth October, 153S]. 

26 
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Bindi’Sanskrit Translation. 

Obeisance to Sri Ganesa 11 bow to him whose cheeks are frequented by numerous black bees, 
attracted by the everflowiug mada juice, who is the dispenser of desirable fruits, who is the 
lord of desires and the chief of the ganas. 

In this auspicious year, in the year of the era of the reign of Prince Yikram^ditya, 1595, Sak 
era 1460, in the month of Agrahay5.nS, in the bright phase of the moon, on her tenth day, 
Saturday, in the constellation TJttara, in the Yoga variyan, in an auspicious moment, in the un* 
dermentioned dominion, Jagini Pura, when the rule of Emperor Humayuu was enforced, during 
the lifetime of his order-bearer Amir Fakir Ali Beg, in the Tillage Gariyal, in the family of 
Syama Mahatliditta, well versed in six darsanas, a great Yaishnava prince made this well, and 
opened it to the public, with the view of securing the prosperity of his sons and grandsons 
SO long as the srm and the moon endure. 

Zaihpitb, a small village in pargauab Agaiita, is distant five miles from Bn- 
landsbabr. The poptilation in 1872 numbered only 203. This village is held 
on a perpetual revenue-free tenure by Bansi E4i and others of the Bbfit caste 
who are proprietors as well as grantees. The kbfidir lands of the village have 
been much injured by the inundation of the K&li Kadi. 
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Gxmteer oi m 4Msk^ ... m 

(Hin^), a diski<^ gi?^ its aaai© lo tlie Meerut DivisioB, 

is situated in the ti^ct of 00118117 kaoirn as tte upper Du&b. It is bounded 
on Iho north by the district of Mnzaffarnagar; on the east by the Ganges, 
separating it from the districts of Bijnanr and Moradabad ; on the south by the 
Bolandshahr district ; and on the west by the Jamna, which separates it from 
the Panj&b Province, 

^ The coDTentional mcxle of spelling is retained. I am indebted 10 Mr. S. H. James, C.S., 
for valuable notes from which much of the agricnltnral portion of this district notice has been 
compiled. 
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Tte Meerut district lies between north latitude 28®-28‘'-15'’' to 29°-18' and 

A».»ab.«.a.rf«. 77“.10'-8(K to 78M4', and oontdned, 

according to the survey papers at time of settlement (1866— 
1868), an area of 1,505,824 acres, or 2,352-85 square miles, increased by alluvion 
to 2,353-54 square miles in 1872. The population in 1865 was 1,199,593, or 508 
persons to the square mile: in 1872 there were 1,273,914 inhabitants, or 541 to the 
square mile, and of these 991,226 were Hindus, 281,857 were Musalmans, and 
the remainder were Christian or foreign Asiatics. Besides these t h e r e were 
2,149 Europeans and 142 Eurasians in the district. The whole boundary line 
of the district is about 230 miles; its greatest length is 58 miles, the least length 
is 49 miles: the greatest breadth is 48 miles, and the least breadth is 36 miles. 
On the west the Jumna river forms a natural boundary, and the Ganges on the 
east. On the south there is no natural boundary, nor on the north, except for 
some nine miles, where the Hindan, joined in its course by the West KAli Hadi; 
flows in a south-westerly direction. 

The following table gives the revenue, civil, and police jurisdictions, with 

Administrative revenue, area, and population of each subdivision;— 
divisions. 


Present Talisil. 


Parganali. 


Included in the , "g 
Ain-i-Akbari in e .-S si 


In the police ju¬ 
risdiction of sta¬ 
tion. 


L—Meonit, .. 
IL—Hdpiir, 

ni.-Ghazlabad, 

IV,—Bagpat, 


V.—Sardhana,, 

YZ,—Mawdna^ , 


1. Meerut, 

2. Hdpur, 

3. Sardwa, 

4. Garhmuktesar, 

5. Pdth, 

6. Ghdziabad, ... | 

7. Jalalabad, ... ] 

8. Loni, ... j 

9. Bdgpat, 

10. Baraut, 

11. Kutilua, 

12. Chiiapraull, ... 

13. Sardhana, ... 

14. Barndwa, ... 

I 15^ Kithor, 




Bs. 

Sq. m. 

Ac. 


Miratli, 

284 

4,54,951 

366 

290 

274,899 

Hdpur, 

133 

1,48,775 

162 

441 

96,776 

Sardwa, 

50 

67,201 

65,238 

76 

220 

37,255 

Garhmuktesar,... 

80 

105 

122 

46,913 

Pdfch. 

4,5 

44,133 

64 

341 

24,196 

Ddsna, 

104 

1,33,331 

137 

167 

81,333 

Jaldlahad, ... 

134 

1,93,631 

201 

123 

103,559 

Loni, 

118 

1,01,931 

155 

602 

66,145 

Bdgpat, 

120 

2,31,199 

194 

65 

108,168 

Jaldipur, Baraut, 

52 

1,26,948 

76 

239 

56,240 

Kutdua, 

45 

1,09,376 

72 

429 

46,561 

Chhaprauli, 
Tanda Pluigana, 

20 

98,789 

58 

335 

37,975 

Sardhana, 

! 64 

1,88,560 

137 

261 

82,401 

Barndwa, 

64 

1,41,951 

113 

434 

64,997 

Sardwa, 

122 

1,30,428 

189 

432 

70,152 

Hastindpur, 

138 

1,62,476 

241 

346 

75,344 

District Total,... | 

1,573 

24,00,920 

2,353 

347 

1,273,914 


Meerut (3), Jdnl, 
Daurala, Man, 
HiVpur. 

Kharkoda, 

Garhmuktesar, 

Baksdr, 

Pdth. 

Ddsna, Pllkliua, 
Dhauldna. 
Begamabad, Mu- 
rddnagar. 
Shdlidara, Loni, 
Ghdziabad. 
Bdgpat, Khekara, 
Baleni, 

Baraut. 

Eutdna. 

Chhapraul i, 
Sardhana. 

DaJia, Baleni. 
Kamrud dinnagar, 
Parfehhatgarh, 
Eithor. 


‘The census oi 1866 returns the total area at 2,361*98 square miles, that of 1853 gives 
miles, and that of 1848 gives 2,882 sgiuare miles. 
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There have been such numerous changes in tlie Meerut district since its 
formation that there is much difficulty in tracing out the 
Ouksges in the *<iniiaia- boundaries of the district in different years, and though 
trative subdiTisioas. tradition ascribes an attempt at settled goiremment in the 

upper Duab to the Pandaras many centuries before the Christian era, but very 
little is known concerning the early local history of the district until the rdgn 
of Akbar, According to the revenue records of that monarch the parganahs 
at present fonnd in the Meemt district belonged to the sdbah of DehH and, 
excepting the present SarJhana parganah, to the sirkarof Defalk The par- 
ganah of Sardhana was in the sirkar of Saharanpnr and constituted with what 
now forms a considerable part of the Mnzaffamagar district a dasidr or sub¬ 
division of itself. Meerut ritv was the centre of another dasiir containing: 
parganahs Kithor, Hastinapur, Sarawa, Hapur, Garhmuktesar, Meerut, Jalal¬ 
abad, and Barnawa. The present parganahs of Loni, Dasna, Bdgpat, Baraut, 
Kutana, andChhaprauli formed portions of dastur Dehli. Puth formed a part of 
the Baran dasttlv in the Bulandshahr district. Under the Marhattas Meerut 


formed a portion of the Saharanpur bdoni or division including 52 parganahs, 
and was conquered by the British in 1803. A month after the battle of Laswari, 
on the 4th December, 1803, Sindhia signed the treaty of Surji Anjengaon, by 
which he ceded all his possessions between the Jumna and the Ganges to the 
British. The conquered territory was distributed into three parts and attadhed 
to the districts oS Etiwa, Moradabad, and Aligarh. Mr. Leyoester, Ck^Eector 
of Moradabad, received charge of the upper DuAb, mmpri&ing Saharanpur, 
Mozaffarnagar, and the parganahs in the neightourhood of Hapur and Meerut, 
altogether containing 53 mahals, on the 2nd October, 1803, and on the 28th of 
the same month tike three new Collectors met at Koil and fixed the bouudari^ 
of their several charges. This arrangement lasted until the following y^r 
(September, 1804), when the Doab territory was detached from Moradabad and 
formed into a separate zila, known as Saharanpur. In November, 1804, the 
boundaries were fixed :—On the east the Ganges, on the west the Jumna, on 
the north the hills of Srinagar, and on the south the Aligarh district.” Between 
1804 and 1806 parganahs Bagpat, Loni, Dasna, Sarawa, Jalalabad, Chhaprauli, 
and Dadri (now in Bulandshahr) were placed under the charge of the Resident 
at Dehli, but were subsequently attached to the sonthem division of the Saharan¬ 
pur Collectorate, wdth a Collector resident at Meerut, while the revenue affairs of 
the northern division were administered by a Collector resident at Saharanpur. 

This arrangement lasted until 1818 A.D, In that year the parganahs 
Formation ot the forming the southern division of the Saharanpur district, 
Meerut district. With the Aligarh parganahs of Sikandarabad,Tilbegampiir 

Ara (Ada), Dankaur, Kasna, Baran, Malagarh, Agauta, and Ahar-Malakpur, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,51,682, were joined together to con^litute the new 

27 
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district of Meerut. The new distribution lasted until 1824, when the Aligarh 
parganaliSj with Thdna Farida and Dadri, w^ere transferred to the new district 
of Bulandshahr; and Khdtauli, Soron, Lalukheri, Jdnsath, Shdmli, Baghra, 
and Jauli were transferred to the new district of MazaflFarnagar. 

In 1823 the Meerut tahsils were Meerut, Parichhatgarh, Khatauli, 
Kandhla, Ddsna, Hdpur, and Sikandarabad. In 1834 the jdgir of BdI4 Bai 
Sahiba of Gwaliarfell in, and in 1835 the tahsils were seven in number:—Meerut, 
Hastindpur, Kandhla, Bagpat, Dasna, Hapur, and Piith Saydna. In 1836 
the estates of Begam Sumru also lapsed, and parganahs Sardhana, Barndwa, and 
Kutdna were included in this district. These parganahs formed distinct tahsils 
until 1840, when Barndwa was attached to Baraut, and Hastindpurand Tdrdpur 
were added to Sardhana. Gangiru, Phugdna, Titarwdra, Bhuma, and Sambalhei^a 
were transferred to Muzaffarnagar soon after the death of Begam Sumru. 

At the settlement in 1837-40 mention is made of parganahs Chhaprauli, 
s in 1837 40 Puth, Saydna, Hastindpur-Niloha, Bhuma, Sain- 

balhera, Tdrdpur, tappa Gaura, Bdgpat, Loni, Barndwa, 
Tanda, Dasna, Jalalabad, Meerut, Sardhana, Burhdna, Baraut, Eutana, Shikdr- 
pur, and Kandhla. Of these parganahs, Shikarpur, Sambalhera, Bhuma, Kan¬ 
dhla, Kairdna, and Burhdna were transferred to Muzaffarnagar in 1842, Rucha 
formed a portion of parganah Chhaprauli and is now included in it. Parganah 
Saydna was transferred to Bulandshahr in 1844. Hastindpur-Niloha, also known 
as Niloha-Tdrdpur from its principal towns, is now known as Hastindpur only. 
Tappa Gaura or Gohra formed a part of Hdpur, separated from it by Nain Singh, 
Giijar, at the close of the last century, and is now included in Hapur. The Tduda 
portion of Tanda Phugdna or Tanda Bhagwdn contained twelve villages, absorbed 
in Chhaprauli in 1834, while Phugdna ivas transferred to Muzaffarnagar, and is 
now included in parganah Kdndhia. Kithor was originally a tappa of Sardwa, 
separated from it by Jit Singh, Gujar, of Parichhatgarh, in the time of Najib 
Khdn. Tappa Ajrdra, separated from Hdpur by Fateh Ali Khdn, and also 
known as Sardwa-x4jrdra, was incorporated with Sardwa in 1842. 

The tahsil arrangement adopted by Mr. Plowden in 1842, after the transfers 
to Muzaffarnagar, was as follows:— 


Tahrfl. 

Parganah. | 

i Tahsil. 

villages. 1 


Parganah. 

Mo. of 
villages. 

Sardlmna, 


Sardhana, ... | 

80 

Baraut, 


Kutana, 

87 

n 


Bastinapur-Niloha, 

127 

»> 

... 

Chhaprauli, ... 

86 



Tariipur 

48 

Bagpat, 


BAgpat, 

167 

Baraut, 


Baraut, 

51 

9> 


Barnawa, 

79 

D&siia, 


JaUlabad, 

113 

D^soa, 

... ■ 

Ddsna, ... 

160 

}> 

... 

Loni, 

97 

HSpur, 

*.« 1 

Puth, 

46 

HUpur, 


H&pur, ... ' 

76 

» 

««• 

Garhmuktesar, 

t03 

n 


Ajr&ra, 

12 


... 

Kithor, 

60 



Saiawa, 

50 



Gohra, 

20 





Meerut, 

1 *. 

Meerut, ... 

867 
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In 1853-54 tlie pargaojis were again re-arranged, and the changes that 
then took place are shown in the foHowing table because of their topographi¬ 
cal mterest, and as showing the difficulty of attempting any comparison with the 
statistics previous to the 1st May, 1853, when these changes came into force ^ 

Ckan^e^ in the dishibution of parganahs effected in 1852. 


Farganab. 

, Increaie. 

i 

Decrease. 

> Kirasxs.. 

Meerut, 

j ' ' ' 

1 ««• 1 

j 45 - 

58 filiages transferred to and 13 received from 
other parganahs. 

Sardhana. 

i 2 ! 

1 


5 received from and 3 transferred to Muxaltar- 
nagar. 

Barnawe, 

... 1 

8 

IS received from and 26 transferred to other par¬ 
ganahs . 

Jalalabad, 

39 ; 

T 


43 received from and 2 transferred to other par¬ 
ganahs and 2 to Dehli. 

Basna, 

1 

47 

14 transferred to Dehli, 35 to other parganahs. 

CGhaziubad.) 



and 2 received. 

Baraut, 

4 ! 


20 received and 16 transferred to other parganahs. 

Bdgpat, 

Kutana, ... 


i 19 

21 transferred to other parganahs and 2 received. 

11 


11 received from other parganahs. 

Chhaprauli, 


4 

2 transferred to Baraut and S to JMuzaifamagar In 
May, 1853. 

Kiloha-Tarapur, ... 

! 

9 

1 gained by alluvion, 2 received from Muzaffamagar 
and 12 from Meerut, 14 transferredjto other 
parganahs, and 10 to Mnzaftarnagar. 

Either, 

60 ' 


8! received and one transferred. 

Hdpur Gaura, 

38 1 
... 1 

•«* j 

52 received and 14 transferred. 

Sarawa-Ajrara, ... 

*'*12 j 

10 received and 22 transferred. 

Puih, 

...■ ! 

i received from Garhmuktesar, 

Garhmuktesar, ... 

"34 ! 

84 transferred to other parganahs. 

I/oni, 

... ’ 

! 

212 f 

2 transferred to other parganahs and 1 tO to Dcldi. 

Total, 1*. 

155 

290 1 


Deduct increase, ... 

: 

155 


Net decrease, 

... j 

133 ! 



In May, 1853, the district was arranged amongst the following tahsils:— 
Meerut, 323 estates; Sardhana, 154 ; Pagpat, 277 ; Mar4dnagar, 266 ; Hapur, 
329 ; Mawana, 289, or a total of 1,638 estates. The head-quarters of the Murad- 
nagar tabsxl were subsequently (1859) transferred to Ghdziabad. In 1859 Loni 
was restored to Meerut and then included 130 villages, comprising 132 estates, 
of which 104 were a portion of the 110 given over to Dehli in 1852, and 26 were 
new villages’ formerly belonging to the Dehli district, giving an increase of 
99,784 acres to the area of the district. The number of inhabited villages in the 

^It would take months of labour to exhume and arrange the statistics of the villages trans¬ 
ferred and received in 1853, so as to bring the result in accord with the state of the district in 
3865 and 1872, when the regular statistics of the district were compiled, which moreover, from 
the care taken in their preparation, are the only valuable ones that we possess. See Collector xo 
Commissioner,No. ISl^ dated October so, ISil, and Q, 0. 3506, dated April 25,1835, on both 

changes. 
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present fiscal subdivisions are shown in the table given above, and represent 
the results of the union and partition of estates and the changes caused by 
alluvion and dihivion as found in 1872. Amongst the old subdivisions which 
have been allowed to fall into disuse are the following:—Grarhmuktesar con¬ 
tained the tappas of Dahdaa Bagsdr (now called G-angadhar Bazar) and Garh- 
nuiktesar; in Hapur were tappas Gaura or Gohra, Hdjipur and Hdpur; and 
in Sat&wa the tappas of Bhojpur, Kharkoda, Sardwa and Kithor (now in 
the Mawana tahsil). These mah4Is were in the dast4r of Meerut, which was 
subordinate to the chakla of Sikandarabad (now in the Bulandshahr district), 
and the chakla itself was in the sirkar of Saharanpur and subah of Dehli. 
Tappa Lawar and twelve others were included in parganah Meerut. The tappas 
of Ohhaprauli are given under the notice of that parganah. 

The munsif of Meerut has civil jurisdiction over the Meerut, Hapur, and 
Mawana tahsils and the Sardhana parganah, and the 
munsif of Gh^ziabad over the Bagpat and Ghaziabad 
tahsils, and the Barnawa parganah. They, together with the munsif of Buland¬ 
shahr, are subordinate to the Civil Judge of Meerut. Up to 1858 there was a 
munsifi at H§pur, which was then transferred to the Meerut munsifi. In 1861 
the Sardhana munsifi was transferred to Ghdziabad. The parganah Mzls were 
entrusted in the early times of our rules with civil jurisdiction, and were called 
native commissioners, and subsequently munsifs. Up to 1814 they received two 
per cent, on the institution fees in suits tried before them, and their jurisdiction 
seems to have been conterminous with that of the thfinadar or police-officer. In 
1832 the munsif system as now existing was established. The Judge used to 
have an assistant called a register” (!). The Civil J udges known as Sadr Amins 
and Sadr-us-Sadurs were appointed at the same time as the munsifs, and are 
now known as the Subordinate Judges. The following table gives the number 
of courts in existence in the district in the years named :— 


Civil jurisdiction. 


Karnes of courts. 

1822-23, 

1850-61 

1860-61. 

1875-76. 

Magistrates* courts. 

1 

7 

11 

17 

Civil Courts, including revenue,... 

«#• 

10 

10 

15 

Covenanted officers at work, 


5 

4 

4 


In 1822-23 there were four revenue courts, those of the judge, register, and 
the Mzis. Criminal cases used to be decided usually on the kotwal’s report. 
The courts of the honorary magistrates and of canal officers invested wdth. 
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criminal jarisdiction are included in the entry for 1875-76* In the same year the 
temporary court of the Sefcfclement Officer is included among the civil courts, 
aiid that officer among the covenanted civil officers emplojed in the distriet. 
!nii?re are thirty-two police-stations in the district, eadi of whidt is noticed 
under the town in which it is situated* TiiQ establisfainmit in Ueeml 
in 1875 comprisei the Commissioner of the Division, the Givi! and Semom 
Judge, the Magistrate and Oolleetor, three covenanted Assistants, two Deputy 
Ck>llectors, six Tahsild&rs, a Snbordinata Judge, two Munsifs, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Foliee, Superintendent O^tral Jail, CantonixmnI Magistrate, Civil 
Surgeon, Inspector of Education, 1st Circle, a Chaplain, and four Honorary 
Magistrates, besides a very large military establishment. 

The Meerut district is in shape nearly a square, presenting a level alluvial 
plain without any hills or even eminences of any magni- 
General appearance. tude. The top of the fifteenth milestone from Mee¬ 
rut on the Muzaffarnagar road has an elevation of 772*2 feet above the level 
of the sea, diminishing to 739*3 feet at the Meerut church, and following the 
Grand Trunk Road to Aligarh, the tenth milestone shows an elevation of 720*93 
feet; Rharkoda encamping-ground is 713*51 feet, the eighteenth milestone 
is 705*3 feet, and Hapur encamping-ground is 692*94 feet. This sufficiently 
shows the slight nature of the fall ia elevation from the north to the south of 
the district. The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the 
sea is taken from the table of Imights published by 
Heights. Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See farther the 

notices of Meerut city, Dateri, Dholri, Saini and Saroli):— 


; j^etL 


Top of 15th milestone from Meerafc, 


r 72-20 

Top of 8th : 

milestone on Aligarh 722*04 

Ditto 14th 

ditto 

ditto, 


770-00 

Ditto 9th 

ditto 

ditto, 

««• 

721*53 

Ditto 13th 

ditto 

ditto, 


766*20 

Ditto loth 

ditto 

ditto, 

• M 

720*93 

Ditto I2th 

ditto 

ditto, 


762*60 

Eharkoda encamping-ground 


*.« 

7!3’6l 

Ditto Ilth 

ditto 

ditto. 


761*43 

Top of fith 

milestone on Aligarh road. 

719*93 

Syphon canal bridge parapet of drain, 


757-89 

Ditto 12th 

ditto 

ditto. 

9mm 

716*58 

Dhaurara chauki. 


... 


763*25 

Ditto i3th 

ditto 

ditto, 

999 

711*06 

Top of 8th milestone from Meerut. 


754*80 

Ditto 14 th 

ditto 

ditto. 

999 

710-49 

Ditto 7th 

ditto 

ditto, 


753*38 

Ditto 15th 

ditto 

ditto. 

t** 

708*38 

Ditto 6th 

ditto 

ditto, 


760*18 

Ditto 16th 

ditto 

ditto. 


706 21 

Ditto 2nd 

ditto 

ditto. 

... 

741*08 

Ditto 17th 

ditto 

ditto, 

999 

701*23 

Meerut Churchyard (I.), N.-W- comer, 734-46 

Ditto 1S& 

^tto 

ditto. 

•«k 

705*30 

Ditto 

flL), W. wall. 

•a* 

735*47 

B&pVLt encamping-groimd, 


999 

692-94 

Ditto Church central west doorway. 


739*30 

SurhLce of plmth of 19th milestone. 

9mm 

65*9*56 

Top of 1st milestone on Aligarh ro^ 


733*35 

Top of 20th 

milestone on Aligarh road. 

696*92 

Ditto 2nd 

ditto 

ditto. 


735*49 

Ditto 2Ist 

ditto 

ditto. 


695-12 

Ditto srd 

ditto 

ditto. 


733-62 

Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone. 

••t 

691*25 

Ditto 4th 

ditto 

ditto, 


732*79 

Top of 24fch milestone on Aligarh road. 

693*44 

IMlIo 5th 

ditto 

ditto. 


780*25 

Ditto 25th 

ditto 

ditto 

•«« 

687*30 

Ditto eth 

ditto 

ditto, 


729-03 

Ditto 26th 

ditto 

ditto 

**» 

690 40 

Ditto 7th 

ditto 

ditto, 

9w% 

724*59 

Ditto 27th 

ditto 

ditto 


690*10 


The eastern portion of the district is very well wooded, and to the west por¬ 
tions of the tahsils of Gh^iabad and H^pur and the entire Bagpat tahsil are 
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thickly sprinkled with mango groves, and along the canals there are lines of 
fine sMsham and other trees, but with the exception of some large patches of 
dhdk (Butea frondosa) there is nothing that can be called jungle. There must 
be a large yearly decrease in these tracts, for in all directions they are being 
encroached upon by the plough. There are no dear plains in the district, and 
the comparative absence of the saline efl&orescence known as reh is marked. The 
only tracts that are said to be affected by it in any material degree are the low- 
lying lands of the Hindan and the Ganges river bed near Hastinapur, and in these 
cases the saline matter may have been brought down in time of flood. From 
a statement of barren lands, including village sites, in this district, it appears 
that under the measurements of Eegulation IX. of 1833 there were 233,453 
acres barren, and under the measurements of the present settlement 190,018 
acres, showing a decrease of 43,435 acres. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the fact that in the former settlement many tracts were entered as dsar or bar¬ 
ren which were in reality fallow. In the Loni parganah, owing to the pressure 
of labour on the culturable area, the barren area has fallen from 21,469 acres 
to 13,410 acres. In Bagpat the barren area has been reduced by one-half, or 
13,000 acres, and similarly throughout every parganah the land returned as 
barren has been considerably diminished. This has occurred, though the dsar 
tracts in many resumed jdgirs and revenue-free patches have been included in 
the returns of the recent settlement. There are no hills in the district, and with 
the exception of such iilds as the • Lfikha Mandap of Barndwa and a few hhe^ 
ras or mounds, and here and there a low sandbank, there is no rising ground 
anywhere. The whole district is a well-cultivated plain, and the ground is 
nowhere uneven save in the khddir or river-beds. This uneven land is called 
by the inhabitants khaolay and sometimes klidla or khala-kv-zamin. 

In this district there are six classes of soil recognized by the cultivating 
population;— ddkar land, which is loamy ; less loamy 
soil is called maitiydry and still less loamy soil, 9 eota* In 
rausli sand is found, more sand still in bhdry and ret is altogether sand and un- 
cultivable. All the principal crops grown in the district may be produced in 
mutiiydr and ranslL Rice, gram and peas are sown in ddhary and hdjray moth, 
tdrUy and til in hhdr. Large tracts of d/irfA jungle have been brought under the 
plough at a comparatively small expense, and by the application of manure have 
been rendered highly productive; but it must be remembered that thQdhdk never 
flourishes in a really bad soil. Besides these jungle tracts, patches of daldal (or 
sandy bog) and rehwdli (or land on which reh has accumulated) have been reclaim¬ 
ed by Mr. John Michel of the Ddsna factory. The daldal has yielded to extensive 
and deep drainage works, and the reclamation of reliwdli has also been most suc- 
cessfuL The plan adopted by Mr. Michel was first to plough the land on which 
reh was found. Then large quantities of vegetable matter, usually the refuse- 
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indigo sfalks, called in this district sit^ were burned on the ground, and the ashes, 
and afterwards the silt brought down in the canal rajbahas, were ploughed in. 
A few more ploughings and the application of more vegetable manure mates the 
land produolive. iSome land that has been reclaimed is now bearing ejmUmi 
•crops. The drawback is that the expense necessarily incurred is eqml to ^ 
market value of good raush land. It is said by some zamind&rs tiiat land on 
which rek has accumulated after ten years of canal irrigation may be roeovewi 
by a plentiful sprinkling of manure and by allowing the land to lie as mere 
Imrdni (or rain-irrigated land) for two or three years. This is very probable, 
for by shutting off the canal snpplias the land is allowed to become dry, and it 
is almost a matter of certainty that relt is never produced except by the water¬ 
logging of the soil which zamindars are constantly bringing on themselves by 
recklessly over-irrigating tbeir fields. 

There are no wide uncultivated pasture grounds in the district except the 

^ , Ganges kliddir. where it is estimated that from ei^ht 

Pasture lands. ^ ® , t i t o 

to ten thousand head or cattle are occasionally grazed 

during the year. But the value of this pasture ground is diminished by the 
fact that the grass which grows most luxuriantly is panni. This grass is coarse 
and injurious to cattle, and iu the rains n^ grazing can go on. The khdiir is 
very wide, and the grazing lands in soma parts extend up to the Bdrh Ganga, 
or old coarse of the Ganges, some five miles inland. Generally no fees are 
paid by the zamind^rs of the neighbouring villages, but when, in times of scar¬ 
city of fodder, cattle are brought down from Meerut, Hapur, and distant villages, 
a rate of six annas the acre is levied, and the few Ohamars and Ghosis who 
make grazing their principal occupation receive two annas a month for each 
cow or ox, and four annas a month for each buffalo. In the village of Path 
alone there are 662 acres of pasture grounds, and in the parganahs of Path 
and Garhmuktesar 15,472 acres. The cantonment grazing grounds are exten¬ 
sive, and produce an annual income of Rs. 4,000 to 5,000. The graziers on 
these grounds are mostly Musalman Gadis and Ghosis. There are other 
pasture grounds on the banks of the Hindan and Jumna, but these are small in 
extent. 


The general direction of the drainage is towards the south, and in viewing it 
as a whole the district may be divided into four tracts 

i.TTi Ag of draiitage. 

running parallel with each other from north to south. 
The first of these lines lies between the Jumna on the west and the Hindan 
on the esistj and may be called the Jumna-Hindan Duab. It is the richest 
tract in the entire district, consisting of rich black loamy soil, which renders 
_ ^ the parganahs within it the most fertile in the district. 

It is bounded by narrow strips of soil of inferior 
quality skirting tbo two rivers, and appears to stretch without inteiTuption 


The first tract. 
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from Ohhaprauli on the north, well into parganah Loni on the south, where 
it narrows into a tongue of land stretching far into the Hindan-Jumna 
hhddir. It is here bounded on the east by the river Hindan, and on the west 
by the high ridge separating the uplands, from the Jumna hhddir. As this 
ridge is approached the soil deteriorates and on the ridge itself is very in¬ 
ferior, being broken by small ravines and having an irregular surface. Below 
the ridge the wide expanse of the Hindan-Jumna kkddir is met, which stretches 
into Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district and gives rise to a number of shallow 
depressions, which, however, are nearly always covered with water to the depth 
of two and three feet. The upper portion of this alluvial tract contains good soil 
and is highly fertile, but the lower portion towards the Jumna consists only of 
wide expanses growing the poorer grasses used for thatching. To the north, the 
sluggish streams known as the Krishni and the Banganga conveys the drainage 
into the Hindan on its right bank 5 further south the drainage lines are ill defined. 

The second tract, comprising the lands lying between Sardhana on the north, 
d t t Hindan watershed on the west, and the Ganges 

^watershed on the east, has a slope towards the east. 
To the west the boundary may be traced by the course of the Ganges Canal, 
which here follows the watershed between the Hindan and the East K4li Nadi. 
To the north this central tract is nearly level, as shown by the slight cut re¬ 
quired to lead the waters of the West Kdli Nadi from near its confluence with 
the Hindan into the Khodara Ndla, a tributary of the East Kali Nadi. From 
the east, too, the drainage lines converge iu the form of the Ohhoiya on the same 
stream. In fact, east of the Ganges Canal the entire drainage is carried off by 
the Eastern Kali or its tributaries into the Bulandshahr district. The natural 
formation of the stratum which composes the floor of this basin is described as 
slightly sandy, of a reddish colour ; aud Mr. Forbes gives a very clear descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which drainage converts it into sand. But, except when 
immediately affected by drainage, the whole of the ceutral tract is a level plain 
without appreciable incline, which becomes consistent and loamy wherever a flat 
or depressed surface favours the accumulation of deposit, and is not subject to 
impoverishment by drainage. When, on the contrary, it is out up and traversed 
by drainage, the soil becomes more or less sandy and unfertile. The main differ¬ 
ence between the northern and southern portions of this central tract is, that while 
the north receives little of the accumulated raiufall from other places, the south is 
plentifully supplied with water by the drainage lines from the north. There is a 
still greater difference between the west and the east tracts. The west consists 
mainly of level land full of alluvial accumulations, and especially in the south has 
much rich loamy soil, all of which is oulturable; but to the east the surface of 
the country is not only broken up by the central lines of drainage, but on its most 
:easterly edge begins to exhibit the deteriorating influence of the Ganges, 
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The third tract is that which is affectsJ by the drainage towards the 
^ Gauges. Its chief characteristic is the presence of 
rolling waves or sand which coutiuually ehauge their 
position. They chiefly follow the lines of drainage, and throw out lateral 
spurs of the same character as they proceed. These saud-duaes no doubt owe 
their origin to the mixture of sand in the stratum through which the drainag© 
lines run. The sand left behind by the drainage is blown into banks or dunes by 
the wind, which in some instances drives the sand over the entire surface of the 
plain. Tfa^ dunes are by no means confined to the immediate vicinity of tlie 
Ganges, and although the course ofJLhe drainage and the presence of a canal 
marks a level watershed east of the large central tract which intervenes 
between the drainage southwards to the Kali Kadi and the drainage eastward to 
the Ganges, yet sand-dunes are found running along the drainage lines on the 
K&Ii Nadi side as well as on the Ganges side. One more remarkable than the 
rest follows the direction of the drainage from the Saharanpur district in the 
north to the Eta district in the south, passing close by the city of Meerut, 
where it is used as a butt for artillery practice. Both the Sarawa and part of 
the H^pur parganahs are greatly impoverished by the drainage which is thus 
concentrated, and there is so much sand in Sarawa that there is little doubt. 
that it is one of the poorest parganahs of the district. As a rule, the inter¬ 
stices of the level plain left between the sandy undulations and slopes of the 
central drainage tract are wider than those found in the approach to tho 
Ganges valley. These level interstices are capable of very high cultivation, 
and are, indeed, in character the same as the level plain of the second 
division, to which they really belong, w^hile the sandy undulations rank in 
the third class, which consists mainly of the sandy incline to the river 
Ganges. The alternations of good and bad land appear to be sometimes very 
remarkable; but as the eastern slope is approached the level intervals seem to 
become fewer in number, narrower in width, and more liable at any fiituro 
time to be overlaid by the still restless sand-dunes, until they disappear al¬ 
together in the ravines of the Ganges cliflPs, which are slowly and surely eating 
their way further and further inland. The fourth tract is the well-known low 
Jchddir land of the Ganges valley. It is hounded on the 
east by the river Ganges, and on the west by the raviny 
cliflF, under which, for three-fourths of its length from the north, runs 
the Burh Ganga, an old bed of the Ganges, which is connected with the 
main stream by several smaller water-courses. The khddir is said to be very 
capable of cultivation, but it is in many parts covered with grass jungle, full 
of pig and other wild animals, for which the cultivation which might take its 
place is not substituted through the neglect of bad cultivators and unimproving 
landlords. The prevalence of poor soils and the over-satur^tio» of the good 
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soils from tlie increased volume of water in the Burh Gauga have^ no doubt, 
much to do with the backwardness of this tract. To such a degree has the 
latter evil increased of late years that, in 1874, it was reported that ^^more 
than half the cultivated area of the villages along the course of the Burh 
Gauga has been rendered unproductive.” A scheme is under preparation for 
the relief of these lands, and it will then be seen how far the Middir of the 
Ganges in the Meerut district is capable of improvement. 

Each of these drainage tracts has a minor s^-stem of its own, carrying 
into the main arterial lines the surplus waters of smaller 
drainage areas, which are again subdivided within 
themselves until the difference in the level and the 
direction can only be detected by the most minute and careful processes. The 
diflferences in the heights throughout the district and in the levels along the 
course of the canal have been given already, and will materially aid in the 
elucidation of this important drainage question. Amongst the minor drainage 
lines of the central tract the most important is the Abu cut from the Western 
which crosses the line of the canal near Chabandi in parganah Meerut, 
and flows in a south-easterly course to the East K41i river. 

In 1868-69 the nala was cleared out and otherwise improved in its upper 
branches, and a diversion cut was excavated north of Meerut to caiTy a portion 
of its waters by a more direct line to the Bast Kali Nadi. The portion of the 
nala running through Meerut was repaired and enlarged at the same time, 
but still showed such defects that orders have recently been issued for the exe¬ 
cution of a project embracing the thorough and efficient drainage of the city and 
cantonments. Connected with the nala is the Alipur line of drainage, which 
begins at the line of jJiils to the north-east of the town of Sardhana, and runs 
through the villages of Kalinjar, Madarpur, Alipur, and, by a culvert, beneath 
the canal distributary until it finds its w^ay into the old Abu cut at P^bli. A 
second line commences to the south of Sardhana at the village of Mandiai, and 
passing close to Bahddurpur and Paholi, becomes a marked line in the dhdk 
jungle of Bajhera, near to which it joins the Abu nala. The Sardhana artificial 
drainage cut is a valuable line, which extends considerably to the south of 
N&nu, and thence through Naurangpur and Kalina into the Hindan ; it was 
completed before the rains of 1874, and, except at the very head, has proved 
efficient A scheme known as the Kbadirabad drainage system, aigid com¬ 
prising five cuts, one each at Dhandala, Kh&dirabad and Havral, and two at 
Shaikhpura, drains the country lying to the left of the main canal from Dhandala 
by Begamabad to Bhatidna, and tails into the East K41i Nadi. All the drainage 
to the south of Bajhera forms a portion of the head-waters of the great Sarfi.wa 
lime, which eventually joins the Kkli below Hdpur. A second and somewhat 
line collects to the south-west of the Sardwa line as far north as Bhola 
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and Jani kliurd on the canal, and passing by Begamabad and Bbojpur enters 
ilie East Kdii about a mile below the Sarawa drainage line, just on the borders 
of the district. The drainage to the east of the Kali is collected by the Chhoiya 
from Niloha southwards, and the bed of this stream has been widened and 
improved* A second branch of the Chhoiya running between the left main distri¬ 
butary and the canal, and having a catchment basin which extends from tho 
neighbourhood of Sardhaua to a point opposite Meerut, is to be provided for in 
the Karauli drainage scheme. At present syphons exist at all the distributari^ 
by which it is crossed except one, which is cut in the rains to admit of the pass¬ 
age of flood water* West of the Ganges Canal a line of drainage starts from 
Kiwiri, which runs through Bohana into the Hindan, and south of the Bhola 
falls on the canal are the partly artificial and partly natural drainage lines of 
Kaura and Shaikhpiira, Another important minor line of drainage between 
tiie Ganges canal and the Hindan is that connecting the duhurs of Mattiyala, 
Knsalya, D4sna, and Masuri in parganah Dasha, which runs thence through 
Shahpur, and finally discharges itself by a well-defined channel between the 
villages of Ohhapiydna and Ohhaprauli into the khddir near the junction of the 
Hindan and the Jumna. The surplus rainfall to the east of the town of Dasna 
runs in a line between Pipalhera, Shaikhupur, and Amapur Lodh% and floods 
the lands of Hasanpur in the rains. This line of drainage is much obstructed 
by the Masuri rajbaha, and only finds an outlet for its waters in the Bnkndshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal. Another line in the same parganah, starting at 
N4hal, and running through Dabarsi and Galand and on to Dhaulana, has 
been so impeded by distributaries as to cause serious swamping in the town of 
Dhauldna- To remedy its condition and to drain the country lying between 
the canal and the left main distributary, from Dasna to Baral in the Buland- 
shahr district, a series of cuts are now in course of construction. It is also in¬ 
tended to utilise, as far as possible, Mr. Michel’s cut, and the drainage of the 
Hasanpur jhil will form a portion of the Kot drainage scheme in the Buland- 
shahr district. The drainage from the north-eastern portions of parganah 
D4sna and tlie'south of Jalalabad finds its way by Faridnagar, Pilkhua, 
Khairpnr and Dahpa into the Begamabad and Bhojpur line. A survey is 
now being made, and measures will soon be taken to improve the outfall of 
the Eaet K4li Hadi to the latitude of Bulaudshalir, and as it will now have to 
cany oflF a oonmderably increased flood volume, due attention will be had to 
life fedfcm all designs for bridges and works connected with it. 

The minor drainage lines of the Jumna parganahs are quite local, and the 


!Fhe Jmmia tract. 


areas drained by them, are very small. The drainage 
system known as the Kirtbal is a tributary of the Jumna, 


and embraces an area of about 50 square miles, of which about seven square 


miles lie to the east, and the remainder to the wost of the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
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The general direction is from north to south, the length to where it begins 
to fall into the Jumna valley is about 18 miles, and the 
Kirthal drainage scheme. 2| miles. The Umits of the 

system on the north is the Eandhia minor distributary, which leaves the canal at 
the 79th mile; on the east, the canal from the 79th to the 83rd mile, a water¬ 
shed to the west of the canal from the 83rd mile, and rejoining it three miles 
further south, the canal again to the 92nd mile, and a watershed to the east of 
the <»nal from the 92nd to the 96^ mile: on the west, the Kandhla distributary 
to near the village of Hewa, thence a watershed running between theKdndhIa 
and Mia distributaries and meeting the latter near the junction of the Edmala 
distribntary, and beyond that the Mia distributary. The whole area is irrigated 
more or from the canal, and the evils arising from over-saturation were felt 
ten years ago, and led to the excavation of the Eirthal drain in 1866-67, which 
jailg iofav tlio Jumna near Kh4npnr. Tins cut was never completed to the 
d@ptih intended. It is now proposed to make this drain the main artery of the 
new and by means of branch drains from all the minor catchments to 

tap all ihe principal depressions in the tract; culverts and syphons will be pro¬ 
vided under all distributaries which at present obstruct the drainage. The main 
drain will have a slope 1*75 per mile, and will carry four feet of water, tiie bed 
width varying from six to twelve feet, and the side slopes being everywhere 
at an angle of 60”. A portion of the drainage near Kakripur to the north of 
the Eirthal scheme passes below the Eastern Jumna canal into the Erishni Nadi 
in the Baraut parganah. 

The drainage system known as “ the AMwalpur system,” from the village 
near which it crosses the canal, is also a tributary of 
Alavaipnr r^ags me. Jmrma. Its catchment down to the Baraut and 

B&gpat- road, where it passes through the Jumna hdngar, is 36 square miles, 
and is bounded on the north by the Eirthal system; on the east by a system 
discharging into the Hindan river; on the south by a system known as the 
Beola, which also discharges into the Hindan; and on the west by the Jumna 
Mngar, The general direction is south-west. This drainage line is not well 


defined until it crosses the canal, when it becomes a broad and easily traced 
valley, gradually deepening as it nears the Jumna, which it joins dose to B&gpat. 
Sierfly 8^r crossing the canal it is joined by a branch of considerable size 
whidj, starting from near Baranli to the west of the canal, runs vrith a south¬ 
erly course parallel to the canal to its junction with the main line. There are 
three olher minor depressions connected with this system,—one to the east of 
the canal near AMwalpur, which joins the main line at the canal; one to the 
so^weefc of the canal from Kay&mpur, and a third dose to Shaikhnpur, 
. jtHns the Baranli branch. The outlet is-at present obstructed by the 

watercourses, and it is proposed to remedy 
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this by excavating some five drains—the main drain and the Idrispur, Kayum- 
pur, Barauli, and Shaikhupur branches. The existing main drain commences 
in some depressions near Bajranl in parganah Barant, and enters the khddir 
of the Jumna after a course of 15^ miles. This will, in the new project, still 
form the main arterial line. To complete the drainage schemes of the Jumna 
parganahs, a very large drainage area known as the Deola tract lying along 
the left bank of the canal from mile 99 to mile 117 has been surveyed, and 
in connection with it a scheme for its drainage has been prepared. When this 
has been taken in hand, and a few minor drainage cuts to the west of the 
canal have been excavated, all that is known regarding the present drainage 
requirements of the lands bordering upon the Eastern Jumna Canal will have 
been completed. The original drainage line to the west of the canal can still 
be traced by Ladwari and Niwari to the Jumna. Another line known as 
the Khekara line rises to the south-east of the village of the same name in 
parganah Bdgpafc, and runs past Firozpur and KTagla Bari in the same par¬ 
ganah, and Gansanl and Oharaiiri in Loni, into the canal at its 122nd mile near 
Shaikhpura. It has no defined channel until it reaches the village of Gansauh 
The canal occupies the lower portion of its original course, and before the 
canal was excavated this line used apparently to run by Shahdara to the 
Jumna* 

, The principal rivers of the district are the Gauges, Jumna, and Hiudan. The 
Ganges enters the district from the east of Muzaffar" 
nagar, and flows at first in a southerly and afterwards 
in a south-south-westerly direction, separating this district from Bijnaur and Mo- 
radabad. It receives in its course the Biirh Ganga or old 
Ganges. Ganges. The velocity of the stream varies 

at different periods of the year. In July and August boats descend at the rate 
of 45 miles in a day of twelve hours, and in September and October from 15 to^ 
20 miles ; but in the winter months, November, December and January, not 
more than eight or nine miles. Since the opening of the railroad the Ganges in 
these parts is not so much used for carriage as formerly, and owing to the distance 
of the stream from the banks can be of very little use for irrigation. Fruits of 
the melon kind alone derive advantage from its waters, and the cultivation of 
these is very small in the hliddivn The only town of importance on its banks 
in this district is Garhmufctesar, The bed of the Ganges is sandy, with here 
and there an underlying stratum of kunkiir or nodular limestone. The banks 
suffer slowly from erosion, but loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion seldom 
occur, though one village, however, has been entirely swept away by floods within 
the last four years. The action of the Ganges in time of flood in former years, 
when it occupied the course of the Burh Ganga, must have been considerable, 
for it is given as a cause for the abandonment of the old city of Hastimipur for 
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Kausamblii many centuries before the Christian era. Regulation IX. of 1825 and 
the instructions of the Board of Revenue regarding alluvion and diluvion are in 
force throughout the district. It is said that the village administration papers of 
the recent settlement do not contain any special rules for the settlement of 
disputes between riparian proprietors, and that the general law applies in all such 
cases. There are no islands or remarkable chm's in the Ganges, but there are 
several of the latter of some extent in the other rivers of the district. The 
banks of the Ganges are gently sloping on the one side and abrupt on the other, 
according to the position of the main stream. The beds of the other rivers are 
nearly all situated in shallow depressions, extending on each side from a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile in extent. In some parts the Ganges valley, known 
as the khadiTy is over five miles in breadth. The Ganges is only fordable at 
particular places during the cold weather,, one of which is Piith. It is at all 
times navigable for vessels not exceeding 100 maunds burthen in this district. 
There are no rapids or eddies (bhmwar) in any of the rivers except during 
the rains. There are ferries during the rains and bridges-of-boats during 
the cold and hot seasons on the Ganges at Garhmuktesar and lower down 
at Piith Sakratila. Above these are Raiili, Daranagar, Jafirabad and 
Makhdumpur, the management of which is in the hands of the Collector of 
Bijnaur. Up to 1844 the Garhmuktesar ghat was in charge of the Collector of 
Moradabad. 

The Jumna enters this district from Muzaffkrnagar and flows in a south- 
south-westerly course along the western boundary of 
the district. It receives on its left bank the surplus 
waters of the Eastern Jumna canal in parganah Loni. The bed of the river 
is so low that irrigation from it is impracticable, and its waters are only used 
for the cultivation of melons, which grow in great luxuriance and are much 
prized for their excellence. The towns of Chhaprauli, Kutana, and Bagpat 
are situate on the high bank of the river, and lower down, but not on the banks,, 
are Loni, Shahdara, and Paiparganj, the last of which is only a mile distant. 
Loni is three miles from the Jumna, and Shahdara but two. In time of 
heavy flood the river approaches close to the skirts of these towns, but the, 
Jumna, though tne stream is very deep and strong, seldom causes alluvion or 
diluvion. Every October an examination is made of the villages liable to 
fluvial action, and wherever a change exceeding ten per cent, of the culturable 
area has occurred, a readjustment of the land-revenue is made. In the 
B4gpat tahsil the banks of the river are frequently steep and abrupt, especi-. 
ally near the sites of the larger towns; lower down, in Ghdziabad, ’they are 
sloping in all places and low. Occasionally eddies appear, but they are nowhere 
found obstacles to navigation. In the hot weather, the river is fordable nearly 
eifrywhere in this district, and is navigable only for boats of less than 100 
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maun (Is burthen. There is a public ferry at Salitnpur just opposite Dehli, 
where there was formerly a boat-bridge, but since 18G6 the passenger traffic has 
been provided for by the railway bridge. There are private ferries at Jagat- 
pnr in parganah Loni called Gb4b Wazirabad, from the town of that name on 
the opposite side of the river, and in the same parganah at Badrpur and Ofailla 
Saraudeh, called respectively Ghat Barari and GhSt Okhliya, from the villages 
on the other side of the river. There is another ghat at Bagpat, managed by 
the Collector of Meerut. In May, the melting of the snow, within the drain¬ 
age area of the Jumna in the hills, causes a considerable rise in the river, but 
not so much as in the rains. The low” cultivation alone is benefited by these 
floods, whilst everything else is damaged, and very frequently the injury caused 
is considerable. Navigation has decreased very much since the opening of 
the Eastern Jumna canal has reduced the volume in the river, and recently the 
construction of the 'weir at Okhla, for the head-works of the Agi’a canal, 
has rendered it difficult for boats of 100 maimds and upwards to proceed 
downwards to Agra. The number of boats engaged in trade is yearly 
diminishing, as well from these canal difficulties as from the opening of the 
railway. 

The Hindan enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of Pitlokhar, 
where it is joined by the West Kdli Nadi. It thence 
^ * takes a south-south-w^esterly course through this dis¬ 

trict to the Bulanclsbahr district. The kJiddir of the river varies in wu‘dth: at 
Malahra it extends for a mile on each side of the stream, whilst at Barndwa it 
is little more than a quarter of a mile in breadth. The river is no-where fordable 
in the rains, but at other times there are numerous fords, some of which are not 
two feet in depth. The Hindan is not navigable except during the rains, 
when boats ply for the convenience of passengers. There are ferries at 
Barndwa and Baleni, and opposite to Malahra is the Nagw^a Ghat, the 
management of which rests with the Muzaffarnagar authorities. There is a 
bridge of-boats at Baleni. Colonel Oautley in 1840 proposed that a still-water 
navigable channel should be drawn off from the Ganges Canal, from a point 
near Muradnagar, to the Hindan, in order to connect the navigation of the 
Ganges canal with the Jumna. With a view to ascertain the capabilities of the 
Hindan, he had (transverse) measurements taken of the w^idth and depth at every 
thousand feet in length, from the bridge which crosses the river near Ghaziabad to 
the Jumna. These measurements w’-ere taken in April, and showed that, with 
the exception of one place near the village of Gojar, wffiere the depth 
of water in the river varied from 1 ’4 to 1 -3 foot, the average depth might be 
estimated at between 3 and 4 feet, on a width varying from 50 to 1J90 feet. 
The distance between the bridge at Gbdziabad and the Jumna is 30*25 miles, the 
course being exceedingly tortuous, and for its whole length through low' kMdir 
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land.^ Irrigation from the river, except for melons, is never practised. Land 
inundated by the Hindaii is occasionally cultivated for the rabi cropi and the 
harvests are very luxuidant. The river water in time of heavy flood sometimes 
produces reh in the low gently sloping lands of the khddir, but a short tempor- 
aiy inundation is a cause of fertility, and the succeeding rabi is almost invari¬ 
ably a rich one. No alluvion or diluvion is caused by this river. The only 
town of importance on its bank is Barnawa. It is crossed by an iron bridge 
of five spans of 80 feet each near Asthala on the Aligarh and Dehli road, and 
also by the railway bridge a few hundred yards lower down the stream. 

Besides the larger rivers there are several lines of drainage or watercourses- 

^ ^ deserring of notice, such as the Abu Nala, B4nofan<ra, 

Other streams. ^ o o ? 

and Chhoiya Nala, and several ganda ndlas or drainage 

cuts, the majority of which have been constructed by tbe Oanal Department. 
The most important of these minor sti^ams is the East K41i Nadi, usually called 
the Nagau in this district, which rises in the south of the Muzaffarnagar district 
and flows southwards by Gesupur and Hdpur, and thence onwards through 
Bolandshahr and Aligarh, until it joins the Ganges in the Fatehgarh district. It 
contains very little water here except in the rains, and is never navigable. No 
injury is ever caused by its overflowing its banks. There is a brick bridge over this 
river at Muzaffarnagar Saiui and an iron bridge at Gokalpur or Gesupur. The 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the Kali, rises at a point close to Niloha in the Hastina- 
pur parganah. It takes a southerly direction, and after a course of about thirty 
miles joins the East Kali about nine miles below Hdpur. Its character is precise¬ 
ly the same as that of the Kali. In the early part of its course it is an ill-defined 

iTbe measurements will be found tabulated in Appendix G. of the history of tlu? Ganges 
Canal by Colonel Cautley. The following table ghes the approximate breadth and depth in 
time of flood, &c., of the three important rirers where they are crossed by each road :— 
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straggling ndia, running througli low ill-cultivated land, and, except in the rains, 
perfectly dry. In the latter part of its course, and on its junction with the K&li, 
it carries a sluggish stream through a deep section, with a valley mnre or less- 
extended. 

The Abu N4!a, which runs through Meerut Cantonments, consists of a cut front 
Abu Nala, the West Kdli Nadi at Faridpur in parganah Sardhana, 

originally intended to convey the waters of that river to Meerut. The portion of 
the cut between the West K41iand the Ganges canal is now utilised as a canal 
escape. To the east of the Ganges canal the Abu Nala is connected with and 
often gives its name to the line of drainage which runs southwards by Pabli, and 
under the name of the Khodara Nala forms a junction with the Nagan or East 
Kali Nadi at Kamalpur. The length of the original Abu cut was only aboat42 J 
miles from the West K&li to the heads of the Khodara Nala; it had a breadth of 
about 15 feet, and was excavated only a few feet. There is no tradition of its ever 
having been a running stream, and it could never have been of much practical 
benefit. The Sarawa line of drainage, already noticed, which joins the East K41i 
river on its right bank near Mushrifpur, on the borders of the district,, assumes 
somewhat the characteristics of a continuous chain of jhils in the vicinity of 
Asaura, in parganah Hdpur, with a width of 200 feet and a depth of about two feet. 
These isolated pools become connected in the rains and form a running stream 
southwards. The rabi crops close to the edge of this drainage line, as on the Bhoj- 
pur line and tho'lands in the vicinity of the Chhoiya, are excellent; but on the 
Chhoiya rain-crops are not attempted, whilst on the other two they are sown 
in favourable years. The Banganga flows between the Hindan and the Krishni, 
and enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of Dhanaura, and runs 
for eight miles to Shahpur. It is sometimes dry, but in the rains the depth of 
water is frequently four or five feet. Its breadth is on an average fifty feet, 
but there is no navigation, and little irrigation from it at any time. Attached to 
it is a legend that when the great battle of Kurukshetra was fought between; 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhana, the Paudava Arjuna shot an arrow with such force 
into the earth at Muzaffarnagar that it tore np a farrow as far as Shahpur, and 
so deep did it penetrate that water spran g forth and a stream-was formed; and to 
remove geographical difficulties, the great battle is said to have been fought on the 
east of the Jumna. The word * bdfC is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word meaning 
^ an arrow,’ and from Kuraaon to Bundelkhand a similar legend is related of all 
streams bearing the name Banganga. In parganah Hastinapur the Burh Ganga 
enters the district at the village of Saifpur Firozpur, and flows southwards into 
parganah Kithor as far as the village of Kiratpur Badshdhpur. In its coarse it 
forms one large island, about six miles in length, opposite the village of Hastinapur.,. 
and a peninsula of a similar size opposite Nagla Gosh4in. The western branch of 
the Burh Ganga here is known as Jhil Garhi, and occupies portions of the villages. 

29 
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of Grarha, Akbarpur, Hamaydnpur, Garhi, Nagla Gosbiin, Agwdnpur, Muzaffar- 
pur, Kaunti, and Bagpur. Connected with the Bdrh Gangais a jhil known from 
the village of Latifpur, which includes portions of ten villages, but it is dry except 
during tlie rains. All through its course small depressions connect the Biirb 
Ganga with the khddir proper of the Ganges; and between it and the Ganges is 
often a large expanse of water called soti^ a word frequently applied in this district 
to the lowlying lands forming a broad shallow watercourse in the rains, and to 
the subsidiary beds of a stream lying parallel to the main bed. These depressions 
are usually dry except during the rains. The soti here extends from the north of 
Hastinfipur as far as Khdnpnr Garhi in parganah Kithor, and near this village 
the southern extremity of the Burh Ganga is known as the K41a Pdni. 

There are three main lines of canals in this district. That to the west, known 
Canals. as the Eastern Jumna canal, supplies the rich Jit tract 

of the Jumna-Hindan Buabwith a close net^work of distribution canals. This 
work was apenedinl830. The second is the centre or mainbranch of the Ganges 
canal, irrigating the country between the Hindan and the K41i Nadi, opened in 
1855. The third is the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, watering the 
tract between the K&li Nadi and the Ganges, and opened in 1860, Between the 
last two there is a tract occupied by the Kill Nadi and its feeders, which exclude 
canal channels from the south-east of Meerut, Hdpur, Jind Sardwa. Another 
tract, cut off from canal irrigation, is the northern half of parganah BarnAwa. 

The Ganges canal enters the district from Muzaffarnagar. The course of the 
Ganges canal. canal proceeds direct from the heads of the East KAli 

Nadi and KhAtauli until it approaches the town of Sardhana, where it inclines a 
few degrees nearer to the south, thereby avoiding contact, at the most exaggerated 
part of the ridge, with a line of sandhills which curve partially around the 
northern side of the town. The East and West Kali Nadis form the eastern and 
western boundaries of the canal tract, the line itself however keeping somewhat 
nearer the latter. The West KAli Nadi in the latitude of Sardhana joins the 
Hindan river, which by its westerly course, and by a consequent departure from 
the bearing upon which the Edli Nadi runs, places the canal upon a wider field, 
the transverse distance between the two rivers being at this point equal to four¬ 
teen miles. Higher up, not far from the village of JawAlagarh, the canal channel 
intersects the Ab6 Nala, Marks of excavation for the nala commence at two 
points on the West KAli Nadi, the most northerly near the village of Rdmpur, 
and the other six miles to the south at Farid pur. These two lines form a junction 
oa the right of the canal, and afterwards proceed in an oblique direction across 
the canal to the head of the Khodara Nala, which passes through Meerut^ At 
this point of intersection an escape cut has been made leading along the old lino 
of Ahu^s cut to Farid pur, a distance of seven miles. The differences of level 
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from the bed of the canal to the West Kali river is 23*9 feetj and the works are 
the same as those described at Khatauli in the Muzaflfarnagar district. The 
canal in its course then passes on its left the towns of Meerut, Begamabad, and 
JalAIabad, the first at a distance of eight miles from the nearest point of align¬ 
ment. From Siwal khas a series of curves on radii of from three to five miles 
commence, for the purpose of meeting the watershed of the country, which 
henceforth takes a direction more to the east These curves continue to Rauli, 
a little below JaI41abad. The width of the country over which the canal passes 
measured transversely across the canal between the East Kali and the Hxndan, 
is 15*5 miles at Sardhana. This width increases in advance until at Jalalabad 
the two rivers are 26 miles apart. At Sardhana the canal runs centrically 
between these boundaries, but as it advances it approaches the Hindan, until at 
Dhaulari it is only four miles apart. The intervention of the Chhoiya, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Kdli, has caused this close approximatiou to the Hindau, and the 
course of the main canal has been, in a great measure, dependent on this nala 
and the low lands which lie near it. The slope of the surface of the country is 
about 35 feet, which averages 1‘75 feet per mile, between Piith and Jalalabad, 
The inclination is slightly towards the east, but the canal keeps to the ridge at 
J4ni khurd southwards. The land at Jani khurd is 45*9 feet above the Hin¬ 
dan, and S-S feet above the Ohhoiya, at a point two miles from its head. At JaI4I- 
abad the canal runs at a level 47*5 feet above the Hindan, and 24’6 feet above 
the Ohhoiya, the average level throughout being 43 feet above the Hindan, 16 
feet above the Ohohiya, and 32 feet above the East E^Ii Nadi. At J&ni khurd 
an ^cape leads into the Hindan with a waterway of sixty feet, divided into ten 
sluices of six feet each, similar to that leading into the West K41i Nadi. The 
distance from the canal to the Hindan, at the point where the escape is built, is five 
miles, and the bed of the canal is here 38*06 feet above the bed of the Bindam 
From Jaldlabad the curve commencing at Siwal khd.3 terminates at Ddsna, 
from whence the course is straight up to the 120th mile. The course from its 
nearest approach to the Hindan at Dhaulari takes a bend to the east, until close 
below Sikandarabad, in the Bulandshahr district, the canal is only two miles from 
the East Kdli river. Throughout this liue the canal is bounded on the east by 
the Ohhoiya and Kdli, and on the west by the Hindan. The slope of surface on 
this section of the canal is 33*3 feet, or 1*6 foot per mile. The width of the 
Dudb through which it flows may be estimated on an average at 26 miles, 
including the land cut off by the Ohhoiya on the east and the khddir lands of 
the Hindan on the west. The maximum elevation of the canal near the 
village of Galand is 40-7 feet above the Hindan and 16'5 feet above the 
Ohhoiya. Near the 110th mile, at the village of Dehra, the Bulandshahr 
branch leaves the canal on the right bank (see Bulakdshahr district.) 
The irrigation from the main branch of the canal throughout the^ district is 
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very complete. Rtijbahas or distributaries arc spread iu a regular network 
over the country. To the west of the canal is found the right main rajbahaj 
which enters this district near Aurangnagar in parganah Sardhana, and 
after throT^dng off various tributary rajbahas, reaches the neighbourhood of 
Ddsna, w^here its waters may either run off into the Hindan by the Sadrpur 
escape or go to feed the Dehra rajbaha. On the east side of the canal is the 
left main rajbaha (N), which, after throwing off numerous channels, loses its 
name near Meerut, and becomes a feeder of many large and some small courses 
ill that neighbourhood. From the Bhola falls is another channel called the 
left main rajbaha (S), which serves as a feeder for all the large rajbahas irrigat¬ 
ing the country on the left, and is carried on far beyond the boundaries of this 
district, in close promixity to the canal and the East Kali Nadi, past PahAsu of 
the Bulandshahr district, into the Aligarh district. At present there are no 
new rajbahas in conrse of construction, nor are any new ones contemplated. 

The principal works on the Ganges canal in this district are the falls and 

Works on tbe canal. works at Salawa, with a waterway of 150 feet, the Abu 
escape works for the Farfdpnr cut, and bridges at Atarna, Sardhana, NAnu, JAtpura, 
and Puth, Further south are the falls and works at Bhola, the Jani khurd escape 
into the Hindan, and bridges at Jani khurd, Nagla NewAri, Saunda, Didauli, and 
Jluradnagar. Below these are the falls and works at PAsna, the great works 
of the Bulandshahr branch at Dehra, and bridges at Nurpur, Pipalhori, Rauli, 
and Nidhauli. Mills are attached to the waste channels of the falls at SalAwa, 
Bhola, and DAsita but, as yet, very little of the full power in existence is availed 
of. It is proposed to erect sugarcane crushing mills at these'places, and whenever 
the existing flour-mills require repairs they are to be improved by raising the 
level of the mill room above the water level and by introducing a hotter motor 
power. The entire course of the main line in this district is 52 miles. 

The Amipshahr branch of the canal leaves the main stream a little below 

Anupshakr branch. Jauli in the Muzaffamagar district, and at the twelfth 
mile from its head enters this district at the village of Mfrpur in the north of 
parganah flastinApur. It runs in a southerly direction slightly inclined to the 
east into the Bulandshahr district. The work has not been completed according 
to the original design beyond Kithor, but irrigation even now" is carried on from 
it far into the HApur tahrfl. On both sides, rajbahas have been made, but after 
the experience gained in constructing and working the main line, main branch 
rajbahas have not been attempted. There is no navigation on this branch, nor 
on the small portion of the Bulandshahr branch that runs through this district. 

The Eastern Jumna canal enters the district at the village of Kakripiir in 
la^em Jumna canal. parganah Chhaprauli, and leaves the district by a cut into 
the Jumna in parganah Loni of this district. The water 
of ite oaiul is considered to he far superior for cultivation to that of the Ganges 
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canal. No damage bas yet been caused in this district by the efflorescence 
of rah along its banks nor by the accumulation of silt on the lands watered by it. 
There is no navigation e:ycept for small crossing boats. There are bridges at 
Kakripur, Eumala, Banil, Banli, Bustampur, Baraut, Patera, Idrispur, Aliwal- 
pur, Kaj6.inpur, Kheri, Basodha, Paul, Pablddptir, Sayyidpur kaidu, Eawa, 
Mubarikpur, Rataul, Bddshahpur, Saroli, Sikrani, Gokalpur, Baharpur, Aulddn- 
pur, and Salimpur, and mills at Shuklpura and Salimpur. The Eastern Jumna 
canal irrigates from the main line parganahs Chhaprauli, Kui4na, Bagpat, 
Baraut and Loni, and by means of distributaries Barnawa is supplied with water. 

The navigation on the Ganges canal bas considerably fallen cff during late 
years, and, since tbe opening of tbe railway, freight 
bas fallen from Es. 75 to Rs. 15 or 20 per 100 maunds 
for tbe conveyance of goods from Btirki to Cawnpore. Boats of 300 maunds 
burden can go up tbe canal. The average depth of water is 5^ feet, the 
depth of the cutting being about 12 feet. The principal ghats are at Sardhana, 
Ndnu, Muradnagar, and Bahia or Bhola. The principal articles of transport on 
the canal are, now, cotton and wood, the former because the danger of fire is redu¬ 
ced and because the cotton is taken down by weight and not by dimension of 
bales, as on the railway; the latter because the canal head is conveniently situated 
near the forests in the neighbourhood of Hardwar. The rate for each boat on the 
canal is now four and a half rupees a month. The following statement shows the 
traffic on the Ganges canal in the Meerut district for 1870-71* The quantities are 
expressed in maunds, except bambns and timber, which are given in numbers 
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In parganah Loni there are four jhils :—the Ghazipur, which is 60x200 


yards and two feet deep; the Kotla, 72 X 963 yards and 
feet deep; the Makanpur, 207x3,200 yards and three feet deep, and the 
Gharaunda Nimka, 66 X 903 yards and three feet deep. There are five jhils in the 
\ See Cautley’s Ganges Canal 1, 385, for further details. 
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Meerut parganali, Karauli, Patbdupura, Bdinpur, Pawarti, and Sodhapur. The 
Karauli jhii is the largest, but they are all nearly dry in the cold and hot seasons. 
There are no jhils in parganahs Chhaprauli, Kuidna, Baraut, and Bdgpat. In 
parganafa Dasna, the Karanpur jfail is 1,200 X 2^100 yards and three feet deep. 
This jhil is one of the class locally known as dahar^ which may be defined as a 
lowlying tract of waste land subject to annual innundation, the surface of which 
has a glossy appearance and is usually covered with small red tufa pebbles. 
Mattiyala is 900 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is called a ^otL Parpa is 
600x1,500 yards and two feet deep, and is called a duhar. Hasanpur is 
1,020 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is styled a jhil, apparently because 
it is covered with water all the year round. Rasulpur, Sikrauda, and Kasalya 
are known as sotis ; Sapn4vat, Bajhera kalan and Kaptirpur as duhars^ and the 
Dhauldna and Mansuri reservoirs as jhfls. In parganah Jal4Iabad there are jhils 
at S4m% Khakra, Karampur, Jeori, Basantpur, Bhikanpur, Pasunda, and 
Karkar Mandal. There are also numerous artifical excavations for storing 
water, the prinripal of which will be noticed under the places where they occur. 

The East Indian Railway enters the district to the south from parganah 
Commnnicstions. Railways. Dd Jri of Bulandshahr, and after a course of four miles 
terminates at Ghdziabad, whence it gives off branch to Dehli. From the 
Ghdziabad junction, the Panjab and Dehli line runs on to Meerut, a distance 
of 27 miles. Twelve miles from Ghaziabad it passes the station of Begamabad 
in parganah Jal&labad. Two and a half miles north of the Meerut city station 
is the cantonment station. After leaving the cantonment station the line runs 
due north to Khatanli in the district of Mnzafifamagar. It has a length of 57 
miles altogether in this district. The nearest station to Bdgpat is Dehli, a dis¬ 
tance of 20 miles; the Meerut cantonment station is nearest the town of 
Sardhana ; H4puris twelve miles from Begamabad, and Sar4wa about eight 
miles from the same station. 

The following roads are under the charge of the provincial public works’ 
Roads. ofiBcials in the district, uiz., ten first-class raised, bridged 

and metalled roads; twelve second-class raised and bridged, but not metalled 
roads and four tbird-class country roads, besides village cart-tracks and bridle¬ 
paths. The first-class roads are as follows 


Miles. 

Feet. 

Miles, 

Feet. 

Grand Trunk Road, Meerut, 



Meerut by Nanu to Shamli, 17 

1,825 

to boundary of Bulandshahr 



„ to Dehli, ... 30 

0 

district, #«« .«• 

29 

0 

Ghaziabad to Hapur, ... 22 

4,600 

Aligarh by Ghaziabad to 



H4pur to Garhmuktesar, 20 

0 

Dehli, 

15 

0 

Meerut to Bijnaur, ... 7 

1,000 

Meerut to Riirki, 

16 

2,200 

,, to B4gpat, ... 11 

2,700 

„ to Garhmuktesar, 

27 

0 
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Tlie Grand Trunk Hoad from Bulandshahr passes through Sdpur and Khar- 
koda, where there are enoamping-grounds at the 372ad and 379t‘i miles from 
Allahabad respectively. The road from Aligarh to Dehli passes through 
Gh^iabad, where there is an encamping-ground, and about one mile onwards 
crosses the Hindan by an iron bridge, and after another mile meets the Dehli 
and Meerut road. The metalled road to Rurki passes through Palra, Daurdla, 
Dadri and Dondri into the Muzaffarnagar district. The Garhmuktesar road 
to Moradabad crosses the East K^li Nadi by a suspension bridge at Qokalpur, 
and has eneampxng-grounds at Mau Khas (9th mile), Shahjahdnpur (17i mile), 
Hdpur (21st mile), and at Garhmuktesar, where there is also a d^k bungalow. 
There is an encamping-ground at Begamabad on the Dehli road. The second- 
class roads are as follows :— 


1. Jani to Bagpat, ... 20 

2. Meerut to Bijnaur, 19 

3. B4gpat to Baraut, ... 12 

4. Meerut to Parfchhatgarh,26 

5. KithortoMaw^uaKalan,17 

6. Hdpur to Begamabad, 27 


7. Meerut to Binauli,... IG 

8. Baraut to Sardhana, 22 

9. Bagpat to Ghdziabad, 22 

10. Loni to Sh^hdara, 5 

11. Meorut to Sardhana, 10 

12. Bagpat to Jaldlabad, 22 


The first road is metalled from Meerut to Jdni, and is entered so far in the 
firsUIass; it crosses the Hindan by a ferry at Baleni. The first seyen miles 
of the Bijnaar road are metalled as far as Muzafiamagar Saini. The unmotal- 
led portion crosses the Ohhoiya nadi by a three-arched bridge near Hagla, and 
passes thence by Bahsuma and Sadrpur to Krozpur. The road to Parichhat- 
garh passes on to the Knmr-nd-dinnagar gh&fc on the Ganges. The third-class 
roads not raised but with occasional culverts and bridges are the Baraut to TAnda 
ro^ 14 miles; Baraut to Kakripuror ShAmli, 11 miles; Sardhana to Dhaula 23 
mdes; and Bahsuma to MawAna, 12 miles. Besides these there are o-ood unmekil- 
ed roads along the canals. There are altogether 194 miles of first-class metalled 
roads, 220 miles of second-class roads, and 60 miles of third-class roads in the 
distnet, mamtained at an average annual cost of Es. 12, Ks. 8, and Bs 5 nor 
mile respectively. The Dehli road by GhAziabad, the Aligarh road by HAmu- 

ro!d^r r? miles), the Garhmuktesar 

road (32 miles), and the commencement of the Bulandshahr road wore •ill 
contracted during the incumbency of Mr. T. C. Plowdon about 1840 

Thevicmityofthe mountains and the comparatively high latitude and 
Climate. considerable elevation render this one of the hoalthicHt 

months, from November to March, is delightfully cool and iuvi<Toratin(T Tl 
pre™iI,og ,,„ds»»™torl,'Md oortUeri,. la Jmnar, „ li^hl f,„ ! 
» W in (h earl, and u„„.gU 
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lee is made by the ordinary ])lan of laying out shallow earthen pans, and in 
chill nights these become covered with thin laminae of ice, which are subsequently 
stored in pits. In April the hot westerly winds commence. They make the 
atmosphere sultry, but are not at all injurious to health and never produce the 
weariness felt during the rains. In the latter part of June, but frequently not 
until the beginning of July, the rains commence, and, with slight intermission, 
last till the middle of September. This month is the most unhealthy of the year, 
being always hot and exhausting. In October, though the days are very hot, 
the nights become cool and pleasant. Rain sometimes falls in this district in 
considerable quantities in the latter part of December anti the early part of 
January, and in unirrigated land is the saving of the spring crop. 

The average total rainfall for the whole district for a series of years i& 

Raiafall. shown in the following table ?— 


Year. 

Iach.es. 

Year. 

laches. 

ie44-45, 



30*93 

1862-6.3, 



31*4 

1845-46, 

« 

••• 

2683 

1863-64, 


••• 

25*1 

1846-47, 

... 

• •'f 

34 82 

1 64 65. 



196 

1847-48, 

••• 

C*f 

34*54 

1665-66, 

• •• 


19*6 

1848-49, 


• •• 

21*36 

1666-67, 



26r5 

1849-60, 

••• 

• *4 

37*96 

1867-68, 

... 


29*5 

1850-51, 


• •• 

21*97 

1868-69, 



17'3- 

1851-5’2, 

*•« 


18*90 

1869.70, 



17*8 

1852-53, 



20 40 

1870-7 r, 

.... 

•»« 

35*7 

186 -62, 

... 

•t. 

27*00 

1871 72, 

... 


34 5 


The average for the nine years 1844-45 to 1852-53 was 27*53 inches, and 
the average over the Meerut Division was 35*82 inches. The average over the 
whole division in 1860-61 was 12*2 inches, and in 1865 66 was 29*6 inches 
during 1869-70 the district fall was 17*8 inches. The high average of the 
rainfall of this division is due to the heavy rains prevalent in the Debra Dun 
and the northern portion of Saliaranpur. 

The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue :— 


Name of station. 

1844-45. 

1845-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50, 

Averag*®* 

Meerut city, 


28 92 

24 10 

31*61 

40 55 

17-75 

33*08 

30 17 

Sardhana, 


35 04 

24*66 

67*48 

48-28 

1 19-30 

39*68 

37*39 

Bamut, 

... 

28*66 

24*53 

32-46 

44*53 

1 19-57 

33-37 

30-55 

Hapur, 

... 

30*79 

34-06 

31*54 

34-48 

16*41 

52*62 

3 >*16 

Bsgpat, 

«•« 

14 45 


23*18 

30 07 

i 14-97 

20*38 

22-49. 


♦*< 

38 j 

[ 29*67 

32*31 

31-98 

j 19-53 

l 

42*13 

32-27 
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The accompanying scientific details have been obtained from the officers 
gharged with the meteorological observations in the 
Meteorology* district. The first table gives the monthly mean tem¬ 

perature in the shade for each month and the mean monthly range. The second 
and third tables give the monthly readings in detail for two years, 1869 being 
a year of unusual heat, and 1870 being an average year, with a fair amount of 
rain. Tfae.observations were taken at 4 a. m., 10 a. m., 4 p. M., and 10 P. M. 




I Range, ... ... 3i I 29 j 33 

fMean, ... 57 67 173 182 

Range, ... 27 26 

y fMean, ... 67 61 

i Range, ... 21 26 

jj^nge, ... 29 

ift 7 a <Mean, ... 64-7 

Range, ... 27-;, 


MeanMonthly Readings of the Meteorological Instruments at Meerut for theyear 1869. 


s 1 






I 1 
^ s 

1 ^ 

1 1 

April. 

§ 

June. 

July. 


Barometers, ... 29’33J 
Dry bulb, 

Wet boll]^ ... 
Dewpoint, ... 38*3 
Elastic force of *24] 
vapour. 

Humidity, ... tSi 
Barometer, ... 29*39^ 
Dry bulb, SC 

Wet bul^ 6] 

Dewpoint, ... 43*2 
Elastic force of *293 
f* vapour. 

Humidity, ... 53 

Baromet^, ... 29*296 
Dry bulb, ... 70 

Wet bulb, ... 66 

Dew points ... 44*0 
Elastic force of *300 
vapour. 

Humidity, ... 41 

Barometer, ... 20*341 
Dry bulb, ... 63 

Wet bulb, ... 47 

Dewpoint, ... 41*6 
Elastic foroe of *377 
irvapour, 

, Humidity, ... 64' 

Maximain sun's 120 * 
rays. 

on grass 34*3 
Maxima In 73*5 
^de. 

Minima In shade 44*9 
-Mea n o f t b e 69*2 
maxima and 
minima in 
^ade. 


29*230 29*091 28*981 28*787 

58*7 1 61*4 70 83*7 

49*2 56*7 58*3 1 67*5 

45*4 63 4 48*1 58*4 


•344 

•503 

•689 

47*6 

44*2 

63 

29*042 

28*8531 

28*720 

807 

I0i*3 1 

99 

65*1 

75*4 1 

77*8 

47*1 

63*0 

68*8 


t 63 53*5 24*5 28*6 

I 29*175 29*086 28*960 28*764 

I 70*6 84 101*7 113*2 ] 

68*4 64*4 67*3 76*1 

43*4 51*7 43*9 68*7 

*283 *393 *297 *611 

80*7 371 14*4 ,18*4 

29*222 29*110 29*011 28*785 
69*2 69*9 78*9 81*8 

52*7 697 61 70*5 

47*3 53*9 48*3 ' 69*1 ' 

*329 *421 «350j *617 

66 63*8 34*3 84*6 4 

132*1 137*3 155* 160*5 : 

39*3 41*6 49*7 ^6*1 0 

77*3 83*4 99*9 111*8 1 

47*3 57*9 66*2 ^81*3 8 

62‘3 70*6 183*5 ,96*4 g 


September. 

1 

1 

November. 

28*835 

29*026 

29*211 

80 

68*6 

63 i 

76-1 

63*2 

47*7 

74*4 

60*1 

42*8 

•850 

•542 

•278 

79 9 

73*8 

70*7 

•28*904 

29*087 

29*273 

88*7 

81*5 

7 J *2 

79*4 

69*6 

68*2 

76*1 

63*6 

47*7 

•963 

•610 

'341 

67*1 

56*6 

46 

28*828 

29*015 

29*190 

90*7 

86*8 

76*6 

79 4 

69*3 

69*5 

75*5 

6 (ri 

46*4 

•884 

•661 

*326 

63 

|43*4 

35*8 

28*862 

29*017 

29*231 

83*8 

71*9 

58*5 

77*2 

64*6 

62*2 

74*8 

60*7 

46*8 < 

I *865 

•553 

•323 

75 

68*2 

66*2 < 

139’ 

139*7 

131*6 1 

91*7 

"*89 

81*9 ^ 

77*6 

64*3 

49*6 < 

84*6 

78*6 

68*7 ( 
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Mean Monthly Bsedvnga of the Meteorological Instruments oi Meerut for the year 1870. 



& 

i 

February, 

March, 

1 

< 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. * 1 

September. j 

October, 

November. 

December* 

i ' 

a> 

H 

*3 

j_ 

Bamneler, ... 
Drj Tsoib, 

... 

T^pcAnt, ... 

SUuiticloree of 

mn 

45-» 

40*S 

83-8 

•m 

mS2 

53*7 

48*2 

43*6 

•380 

39*046 

61*6 

557 

61*1 

•386 

28*965 

67*4 

68*8 

52*3 

•402 

28764 

7i*8 

64, 

54*2 

•446 

28736 

83*2 

72*8 

68*J 

•688 

28*683 

80*9 

78*3 

77*4 

*943 

28*781 

W 

76*1 

75*0 

*870 

28-891 

76*2 

73*8 

73*9 

•811 

29*038 

67*1 

62*8 

60*3 

*530 

29*186 

52*5 

47-4 

42*2 

*273 

29*241 

48-2 

437 

38*5 

•239 

28'96 

66*2 

60*2 

55*7 

60*6 

vapoar. 
Sijmidity, ... 
Barocaeter, .« 
jyr$ 

' W^ Ml), 
new point, — 

m 

28*238 

S8-8 

^*1 

38*0 

*343 

67*3 

29-135 

68‘3 

)56*a 

46*6 

•330 

es'B 

29*116 

75*1 

62*4 

54*1 

•427 

60*5 

29*028 

86*2 

66-6 

54*9 

•439 

44*9 

28-&30 

97*5 

70*9 

56*0 

*470 

61*3 

2.-803 

93'4 

77 

70*6 

*757 

89*2 

28*735 

86'5 

80*8 

79*0 

•991 

87 

28*833 

86*7 

79*5 

77*4 

*941 

89-4 

28*956 

85-3 

77*5 

75-0 

•869 

79-8 

29*089 

84*9 

71*1 

64*6 

•612 

69 

29*251 

71*4 

68*4 

48*9 

•349 

70*6 

29*289 

61*3 

52*2 

43*9 

*292 

71*3 

29*03 

79*5 

66*8 

591 

66*0 

Tapoor. 
Mnmyditjf 
BarcMoet^, ^ 
nry balb, ... 

Wet boTs, ... 

Bewpolni ... 
ISaatie force oi 

48*7 

28*186 

7®*3 

63*« 

38:9 

r ^ 

48*4 

28*106 

70 

69 

43*3 

•m 

4r8 

1^*044 

81*6 

63*4 

50-9 

*384 

36*2 

28 945 
93*8 
07*8 
51*9 
•398 

267 
28753 
103 4 
71*8 
63*9 
■441 

54*1 

28720 

97*4 

77*6 

69*2 

7^ 

79 

28*664 

90*6 

81*9 

79-1 

*897 

76*2 

28749 

897 

80^ 

776 

*946 

71*3 

28*878 

88-9 

78*3 

74*4 

*855 

51*4 

29*006 

88*8 

707 

61*9 

•564 

45*8 

29165 

78*5 

61*1 

48*7 

•351 

53*9 

29*213 

70*7 

56*2 

43*9 

*293 

63*4 

28*95 

85*9 

68*5 

57*6 

54*0 

Vapoor. 
BiuQldity 
Barometer, ... 
Dry boll), 

Wet bulb, M< 
Bew potiz, ... 
Xlastie force pi 

30*3 

, ISSrlH 
, 62-0 
, 46*1 
. 37-3 
: -324 

31*7 

29*141 

fl0*6 

62*3 

44*7 

L 30*3 

87*2 

29*081 

66*8 

59-3 

64*1 

•421 

26-1 

28*971 

174-6 

62*4 

64‘5 

•432 

21*3 
28775 
188-1 
67*3 
56*3 
t *468 

45*8 

28*738 

87*2 

747 

69*3 

•788 

70*1 

28*676 

83'5 

80*1 

79*2 

*992 

69*3 

28780 

81-5 

78*1 

1 76*8 
, -932 

63*3 

28*903 

78*9 

75*9 

74*7 

86*2 

42-5 

29*042 

71-8 

657 

62-3 

•571 

36*3 

29*205 

67*8 

51*3 

4S*6 

•309 

40 
29*25? 
53*8 
48*1 
42*3 
» *275 

42*8 

28*98 

71-2 

OS'S 

58*1 
; 64*8 

TapODT. 
Hnaddtty, 
Maxima la son's 

1 124‘£ 

i, 67*3 

1; 131*2 

65 

14S*4 

60*6 

160* 

87*8 

157*8 

69*3 

147*9 

86*5 

1 137 

35*6 

143*8 

87*0 

140*1 

72-8 

143*1 

64*1 

132*2 

66*1 

120*5 

65*8 
» 14*0 

rays. 

Maxima in 

74 81*6 

86-9 

87*0 

107*7 

,100*6 

I 93*1 

[ 

93*6 

92*1 

84-7 

86*6 

76*4 

90*2 

shade. 

insbade 
Jflteait of the 
maxima and 
..aalBima is 
liiade. 

42 

68 

! 60 
65*d 

58*1 

72*5 

64*8 

80*8 

i 

1 

_j 

75*7 

91*7 

L— 

80*3 

90*4 

: 78*6 

j 85*8 

i 

1 

77*4 

85*0 

74*1 

83*1 

64*4 

79*5 

48*6 

67*6 

44*0 

597 

63*2 


PART 11. 

Productiohs of the District. 

TsB wild found in the district are the antelope, fox, porcupine, 

wild pig, jackal, wolf, hare, monkey, and hiju or grave¬ 
digger. The usual rewards are paid for the destruction 
of wolves, which are somewhat numerous in' the raviny tracts along the 
Gsuages* The birds are much the same as those found in the neighbouring 
districts* The sand grouse (hhat titar) occurs near Ghaziabad, Mansilri jn 
pu^ganah Bisna, and Pabli kh^is in parganah Meerut. There are also quail, 
partar^e^ green pigeons, and all kinds of geese and wild ducks in the winter 
on.tibenuinerousjhils* The local names of the jsnakes found in the district 
are as follow :— 

about four feet long, of a dust oolour, with white Kps; this species 
issaidtobeveryvenomoi^. S^sM^rfapraaboveofadirty 
slate colour, wiihdirty white lips, and the body dirty yel- 
tow* t&pm is n^ly of au equal thickness throughout; the colour is a 
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dull browii wifch'a few- black spots aad white rings : it is about two feet long^ 
and is considered venomous. The tdiya humudi is a black variety with a round 
white head, and very venomous: about eighteen inches long. The katha kumudi 
is smaller, of an almond colour, with white spots on the back; it appears 
-during the rains. The ka%8ra harjtuiidi is of a dirty reddish black colour, with 
black and white spots on the back, and about ten inches in length. This and 
the tdpi^a kumudi are considered poisonous. Other species of snakes recogniaied 
under separate nami^ by the native of Meerut are the pds ramdiy shamtJtdly 
tirridry bainsray hoidiya bkh, rdrm bishy siydh bishy lialdiya himusy basidwc^a^ 
kaun<Zyhaldiya palakydycdipalaky Idlra palahy puriya paXaky kingary jewan siray 
haum tdliyay kdl kant^ phdlpJtidfati, kalUua raj bisky dddhiya raj bishy tdmba'^ 
bandy phdliyabaasiykuhhuryyai rewasy safigchoTy sjiA teliya taptd.i It would- 
be of little practical use to give the native descriptions of these snakes, and the 
list is given her© more as a guide to the idea prevalent of the number of 
species to be found in the district than as a contribution to its opbiology. There 
is a considerable trade in the skins of domestic cattle between the upper Dudb- 
and Cawnpore. The deaths registered from snake-bites and attacks of wild 
animals during 1869 were 25 males and 34 females, during 1872 were 20 males 
and 19 females, and during 1873 were 22 males and 12 females. 

As yet there are no particular breeds of homed cattle in this district. The 
. of zaminddfs who take an interest in the^ 

breeding of cattle have of late years been importing bulls* 
Hissdr, and in some villages the sharers have subscribed among themselves^ 
and purchased Hissdr bulls, the expenses of which are borne by the village** 
Doubtless, in course of time, the Brahmani bulls (bijdr) will be discarded and uo- 
longer allowed to perpetuate the present dwarfish breed. The Mysore bullocis^ 
are seldom found here. The common country bullock is ordinarily used for 
agricultural purposes, and its price varies from Ks. 15 to Rs. 70 ; buffaloes are- 
more rarely used. Their cost is from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50. A cow varies in price 
from Rs. 15 to Rs, 25; a sheep from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4; and a country goat 
from twelve annas to Rs, 4. The best buffaloes do not give more than six sers of 
miik a day, and cows on an average not more than two; the best milking cows 
are fed on khdl (refuse of a mustard oil mill^, chari (young josi,r)y bkdsa (or 
chaflT), and Unaula (cotton seed). 

- The- breed of horses has wonderfully improved during the last fifteen yearS^; 
H rses Several zamindars have fine horses by Arab stallions out 

' * of Katha mares and by the stallions of the Government 

Hapur Stud out of country-bred mares. The average price of the former is 
Rs. 250 and of the latter Rs. 300. The common country-bred mare is worth* 
from Rs* 130 to Rs. 150. The iattd (or country pony) is usually a strong* 

1 From a note by H. M, Rogers, C. S. 
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-seTOees.bIe little animal, and seldom fetches more than Rs. 50 or 60 and some 
can be bought for as little as Rs. 15. Mares served by the stud stallions are 
registered, and after ten months have elapsed from the birth of the colts, the 
young animals are examined by the stud ofScers, and if they are approved of, the 
Government takes them at a price not exceeding Rs. 110 for each colt, and if not 
approved of the zamind^r beeps them: hence a superior breed of small horses has 
gradually spread throughout the district. In this district potters (Kumhars) are 
the only people who rear donkeys, all of which are of a miserable description. 
And most of them are deformed, owing to the fact that they are worked from 
a very early age. The average price of a donkey is Rs. 10 to Rs, 15. A stallion 
donkey of good breed has lately been introduced into this district by Government. 
Mules are increasing in numbers, and vary in price from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. As 
yet no schemes have been adopted for improving the breed of sheep, which are 
all small and poor ; like goats they are reared and looked after by the Garariya 
caste* ^hen sold by the score goats sell for Rs. 40 and sheep at about Rs. 25 
a score. 

Fish usually spawn in Baisdkh and Jeth, and the young fry appear in As&rh. 

^ The following are caught in all the great rivers and canals: 

The anwdriy roIiUy maMser^ mahi^ pargasy hlv&Ty eileiiday 
iipriy tengray hiclihway dawary galddby muliy sdly chahgay chalwdy kalbdSy moluy 
harJdyay dry hirway hdniy genchiygalway phulay bhigariy chilay maghuray piunohay roriy 

Majway wadar, sahtiyany jUngay bhakrUy cMhiyay ^o. The same fish are found 
in the Ganges canal as in the Ganges, and except the larger fish, the Eastern 
Jumna canal has nearly the same species as the Jumna river. In this district 
little (if any) oil is extracted firom fish. The fishermen are mostly Shaikhs 
andBiMchis i with a few Kahdrs, Kolis, and Khatiks. There are about 220 in the 
whole district, of whom more than half work as labourers as well as fishermen. 
The grater number of regular fishermen live in the Meerut tahsil. ' There are 
four modes of catching fish common in the district: by the tappd (or bottomless 
basket), the (or net), the BJiinlit or slikt or rod, and by forming dams (band). 
Iiarge quantises of fish are caught at all seasons of the year except the 
rains, when they are said to be impure and are little sought after. The Kdli Nadi 
produces large quantities of jhinga and giroi. The niaghura is generally found 
in stagnant water, and rarely in a rxmning stream. Fish are very largely con-- 
romed for food by most classes except the Jains, or as they are usually called in 
this disfei<i Saraugis* The average price of good fish such as rcihuy kalbdsy &c., 
is from one and a half to two annas a ser. The most expensive are maghuray 
which fetch from three to four annas a ser, and anwdriy which is usually sold 
at «dght annas. The cheapest fish are the dr and ^Imda ; these are largely 
consumed by the lower classes, and are sold at from a quarter to one anna per 
Jk msil fish called iMr is largely consumed by the same class. 
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!Clie rain-crops (hharlf) grown in the district are ludian-corn^ here called 
makai; jodr (Sorghum mlgare) ; bdjra '("PmciZZaria 
: Crops. Kharif. ^pieata}nrd (Phamlus Rowhurghii) ; moth (Pha- 
m)lm aomUifolius) / gawdr i Cyamopsu psoraloideB) ; cotton; sugar-cane ; rice; 
munjif a small grained variety of rice ; wdng (Phaseolus mungo ); Idbiya (Viguc^ 
iii (Sesamum Indicum); kangni (Setaria Italica) ; manduwa (EUu^* 
dm coroeana) ; sdnwdfi (OpUsmenus frumentaceus) sdnwak (OplUmenus oolonus) ; 
pntsdif a spemes of wild rice ; thor or thuhur (Cajuuus IiidicuB Var.) 5 sclyix (C^o^ 
tolaria juncea); and san (Hibiscus cannctbinus). The principal staple crop amongst 
these is undoubtedly sugar-cane. 

The rabi (or cold-weather) crop comprises wheat, barley, gram, peas, hisum 
or safflower, toriya^ sarson and tdra^ species of must¬ 
ard grown for the oil expressed from the seeds; arhar 
(Cajanus Indicus) ; cliaina {Panimm miliaceum); jai or oats ; tobacco ; melons; 
indigo 5 chahora^ a kind of rice; masina or linseed; paunda^ or the thick sugar¬ 
cane^ grown for eating 5 singhdva or water-caltrop 5 shalgam or turnips; 
or carrots; kahpda^ a kind of rice; aniseed; fenugreek; lentils ; roses for rose¬ 
water; Aer; karela; potatoes; red-pepper and other garden produce. JBathda 
(Ckmopodium album) is found in considerable quantities, as well as grass, 
and the cultivation of lucerne for fodder has come into extensive use near 
dh&ziabad. Some hundreds of Kah&rs obtain a livelihood by digging up the 
roots of the Mos-Mos, used for tattis in the hot-weather, cutting grass for 
matting and thatching, and cultivating mdnj in the Ganges khddir for its sirki^ 
matting and ropes. The grasses used for thatching are locally known* as 
mdnjy horiya^ p&la^ and sentha, I shall now proceed to give a detailed account 
of the mode of agriculture and the treatment of the several crops, which will 
serve as a guide to the practice of husbandry in the entire upper Dudb. 

There is, generally speaking, no absolute rotation of crops practised in this 
_ ^ . district, though practically some system obtains which 

IS as near an approach to a rotation of crops as can be 
expected in the present state of agriculture. Generally, if the land be irriga¬ 
ted, one-third of a cultivator’s holding is allowed by him to lie fallow for one 
fad ot season in the year, but if the laud be bardni or unirrigated, only one crop 
is annually produced, and during the other season the land is allowed to lie 


fallow. Land that was cultivated in the preceding rabi is called, when lying fal¬ 
low in theMar{/, ^^jaundl and fallow land that was cultivated for the preceding 
Harris called ^^polcliaP Starting with an irrigated plot, and with wheat as the 
first crop for the rabi or spring harvest, the kharif crop will be jodr (maize) or 
bdjra with chama (gram) for the next and in the kharif cotton will be 
cultivated. Daring the eusuing rabi the laud will lie fallow. In the khoHf 
sugar cane will be grown ; in the following raVi the land will lie fallow, and chari 
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for fodder will be 'growa in tlie khadf^ aud after a wheat-ra^ cotton will be 
again cultivated in the hhadf. Then after a fallow rahi^ sugar cane will be 
again growh for the khiHf. In ddhxr^ land the rotation is little: where there 
is plenty of irrigation the rabi will bear gram, and in the kMHf rice, and every 
three years the land during one fisl at least must lie fallow* Where irrigation 
is scanty the land will only bear one gram or one rice, crop annually.^ There 
is a peculiarity in laying lauds fallow in this part of the Daab. For half the 
fallow season the land is said to be pari^ L e,^ it remains just as it was after the 
preceding crop was cut, but when half the season has elapsed, the land is ploughed 
usually in two ploughings, and therefore for the second half of the fallow season 
it is called bdhm. In some villages, after the fallow succeeding the sugar cane 
crop, wheat is almost invariably grown. 

Manure termed khdl and khdt khuri is very extensively used in this district. 

This manure isgenerally stable refuse, cow-dung, ashes^ 
and the like. No use is made of the bones of dead cattle 
which are found lying about in sudh numbers near every village site, and it is 
feared that Hindu prejudice will never permit the use of this valuable manure^ 
It is only near towns that manure is ever purchased. In villages there is 
usually as much as is required; for every co-partner in an estate is entitled to 
the refuse pile of all his own raiyats as Chamdrs, sweepers, and field labourers 
generally. For sugar cane 120 maunds of manure is required per acre, w’orth 
Rs. 5; for cotton 60 maunds, valued at half that amount; for Indian-corn 90; 
maunds j for tobacco and potatoes 180 maunds each, and for onions and melons, 
120 maunds. These crops are the only ones for which manure is considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Guthrie, writing in 1807 regarding the Saharanpur district, which com¬ 
prised the present districts of Meerut, Sahdranpur, Mu- 
luabie^psf zaffarnagar and a part of Bulandshahr, says, it is esti¬ 

mated that 22,000 bigbas are under sugar cane cultiva¬ 
tion ; thus this cultivation is already considerable, and that it is not increased to 
a far greater extent is solely owing to the indigence of the cultivators ; nor does? 
tile cane which is now produced yield all the advantage of which it is capable, be-, 
ing for the most part made into pdr and exported to Jaipur and other trans- 
Jmnna States; very little indeed is refined and manufactured into sugar, Indi-, 
go is not cultivated to any extent here.” Cotton is spoken of in the same’, 
strain. A reference to the statistics given under J^Jiripation ” will show the- 
enormous increase in the cultivation of these superior crops in canal-irrigated, 
land; and in well-irrigated land the contrast is quite as striking. The cane that, 
was most generally grown in 1807 is now everywhere considered the most inferior: 
of all the four sorts cultivated in this district. The chief articles of produce in* 
l|Ef 4 Gulkrie’s time were wheat, gram, rice and barley. These grains are: 
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touch more - largely cultivated than formerly, while the decrease in inferior 
grain is veiy considerable. Another crop now largely cultivated is potatoes. 
Mr. Dumbleton, Collector writing in 1809, saysI have not been able to pre¬ 
vail on any zamindSr to undertake the cultivation of potatoes in any of the 
parganahs of this district; never having seen the plant, and unacquainted entirely 
with its use, they have declined entering into a speculation the advantages of 
which are hitherto unknown in this part of the country. No seed potatoes are 
procurable at Meerut or at any place nearer than Fatehgarh.” The increase 
of cotton and other cultivation has not been followed by a decrease of food grains^ 
and the increase in non-cereal crops has been more than balanced by the increase 
in the cultivated area, extended irrigation, and higher farming. 

The amount of capital represented by the implements and cattle necessary 
Value of the stock-in- an average holding is about Es. 200, but among 
trade of a plough of land, these are included many instruments which are held 
in partnership. Exclusive of bullocks, which are very frequently hired at three 
annas a day, the implements and tools required to cultivate the amount of land 
a plough can till are worth from Es. 15 to Es. 20. The principal implements 
used in husbandry are (1) the hal or plough, which with its component parts' 

^ cost about Es. 3. These are the halas or beam: the 

ImplcQieiits. 

iindi or hathelij the handle or still ; ihBpdthd orparolJia^ 
which is generally at the end, shod with an iron share called pMH, The lial 
is the body of the plough, the main piece into which the halas and pdthd are 
joined. The waff, called also pacJihar, is a peg or w-edge which fixes the Jiala^ 
firmly into the hah The wedge which fixes in the pdthd is called the 
paehhila, (See further, under Muzaffamagar.) 

Ikh (or sugar cane) is sown in good soil and must have irrigation except in 
the hhddtTs where the natural moisture is suflSdent. 

Sugar cane. 

It is sown from Phdlgun to the end of Chait, and is cut 
in Pds and M&gh, The ground requires 15 or 16 ploughinga and about 29 
maunds of manure per kuchcha bigha. The crop is injured by a worm called 
.a homma, which usually, if at all, appears while the ikh is in its infancy. After 
'the plant is affected by this worm it ceases to grow and gradually dries up. 

A second worm, known as sUdi, injui^s the crop just as it is ripening, and the 
•result first appears in the wavy leaves at the top (affoula). Sometimes a stray 
.branch springs out from the bottom (karanjm) and destroys it both in 
:the early period of its growth, and later on, when it is known a^kanas. Thd 
growth of these sprouts may generally be prevented by tying ten or twelve 


Sugar cane. 


canes together at a cost of about eight annas per kuchcha bigha. The cane, 
like the bambn, occasionally flowers, and then it is useless for pressing. The day 
after the Diwali the first fruits of the cane are gathered and. enjoyed at a feast. 
Sdft and gdr are the names of the first form that the cane-juiee takes after 
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boiling, Rdh is the substance from which nearly all the preparations of sugar 
are manufactured : gdr is used as it stands by tobacconistsj confectioners, and 
as a condiment by all classes. The difference in the preparation of the two 
substances is that gdr is boiled longer, so that on cooling it admits of being 
beaten up into round balls or bheUs weighing from two to five sers. The molasses 
that drains from the rdb by pressure and during the purifying process is 
called shira^ and the remaining produce when dried and purified is called hhdnd 
or dry sugar. This again when further refined becomes misvL Vinegar is also 
made from the juice (ras)^ and the tops of the leaves are used as fodder for cat¬ 
tle. The canes reserved for next sowing are placed in an earthen vessel and 
stored, but sometimes ratooning (or the leaving of the roots of the cane in' the 
ground until next season) is adopted. These roots are called moda. 

Sugar cane req[aires three waterings, which are known as thej?aZew?c?, kora^ 
and akhivL The g4r and rdb are in this district usually prepared by Kah4ra or 
Musalm&n Halw4is, and their wages are usually 2| to sers per maundj but 
sometimes cash wages are given. The driver of the sugar-mill is called 
The man who puts the chopped cane into the kolhu is called periga^ the man 
who supplies the periga with the cane is called muthiga, and the man who 
chops up the cane is called gandkat. The refuse cane after pressing is called 
khoi, and the person who feeds the fire with the dried khoi during the boiling 
process is called jlionka^ There are four kinds oi sugar cane grown in this dis¬ 
trict : the bareliga from Bareilly, the srmta^ the dhauly and the jdlri. The cane 
when first sprouting is called pavi or poga^ when it begins to throw out little 
stems it is called bgdnty and when the cane is one and a half feet high ikL The 
produce of sugar cane is, gdr, per ser 16 pie; sliakry 2 annas; ehiniy 5 annas; khdndy 
annas; s/ifra, 6 pie ; muriy 8 annas; batdsa^ 7; gindaura, a large wafer of fine 
sugar distributed at marriages and funerals, 10 annas; aabdai and gdta^ 8 annas. 
There are many ceremonies connected with sugar cane cultivation in this district 
deserving of notice. The first of all is the pawan parchliay i. seeing in which 
direction the wind blows. There are two methods of ascertaining this (1) 
by dropping dust from an eminence, and (2) by elev^iting a rag on a bambu 
rod. Until the wind is seen to be favourable the cane is not planted. The 
bringing out the plough and putting it into the ground to turn over the 
so2 is called halaita^ Brahmans are always present at the ceremony, (3) 
"When the ikh or cane is planted the plough is worshipped with turmeric 
and rice. This ceremony is called uTikar or okhar. (4) On the eleventh 
of the light half of Kirttik (October) the first ikh is out, and around the first 
bundle axed thread (hddwa) is tied. After the ceremony the cane is dis- 
^aflOTfeed. (5) The iolhu (or sugar-press) is not planted in the earth till the 
(or faimly priest) has declared the auspicious moment (6) On the 
there is a ceremony called ramdiy when the juice of 
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the sugarcane is passed around. (7) There is a feast when is first cooked; 
some g^r is distributed and some set apart as an offering to the deity. This 
is called the fuHdi^ from a certain Pfr Farid Baksh, Shakarganj, a local saint. 
(8) The last gik* prepared is distributed at a feast called the Ikh barhL 

Experiments have recently been made at Bhola which may have an import¬ 
ant influence on the future of sugarcane cultivation. 
^ in canal-irrigated districts. A set of small horizontal 

rollers turned by a small over-shot wheel exerting about eight-horse power was 
erected at the falls, and succeeded in crushing a maund of cane in five minutes. 
According to Mr. Butt’s calculations seven maunds of cane are pressed in the 
Shahjahanpnr district in 4^ hours, or one maund in about 40 minutes ; and in 
Meerut it takes 24 hours to fill one kandi with juicej which was filled by the 
rough and simple mill at Bhola in 32 minutes. The time, therefore, occupied 
by the water-mill as compared with the bullock mill is as one to eight, besides 
the great saving in cattle and mannal labour. The Bhola experiment is not 
yet complete, but all classes are satisfied of the importance of the success already 
obtained with hastily constructed machinery of imperfect and inexpensive cha¬ 
racter. Taking the returns of 1874-75, the area under sugarcane irrigated by 
the canal amounted to 141,662 acres, which yields 7^ million maunds, 260,000 
tons of g^j worth about 2^ millions sterling annually. These figures alone show 
the great importance of the industry, and there can be no doubt that the appli¬ 
cation of water-power to crushing the cane must have an important effect on, 
the sugar trade of this part of the country by so lowering the cost of production 
as to enlarge the area of its movement” The release of labour must tend to * 
higher and more careful cultivation and to a general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation. Experimental mills are about to be constructed at Bhola, Ddsna> 
and Saldwa in this district, and at Ohitaura in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

The Indian-corn {Zea mags) crop is sown in Asdrh, usually in rausU and 
mattiydr soil, and, as a rule, receives irrigation. After the 

Indian corn. 

ground has been ploughed, five or six times, the maira^ or 
harrow sometimes called lienga^ is drawn over it. The seed is sown sparsely, one ser 
sufficing for a kmhcha Hgha. In four months the crop is ripe. The stalk of the 
makai is called pahra ; the ear is called kukri. If the crop is likely to be poor 
the pdhra is given to cattle while green. When the grain has been beaten out, 
the empty ear is called gdli or gdliya r and is used as fuel for fire. If the stalk is 
sound, the ears are generally stored with it in a thatched pile, and will remain 
good for a long time. A very favourite food in the villages is a bread made of 
equal quantities of gram and makai. Another favourite dish is pounded makai 
boiled in milk and sweetened with sugar. This is called daliya. A worm called 
sildi does much injury to the stalk of makaiy especially when there has been a 
severe east wind (pdrwa)^ but after the hair (jbdl)^ called chanwar^ has once 

31 
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appeared this worm is seldom seen. In mahai flour there is no glutinous quality, 
so people do not knead it, but simply pour a little hot water on and bake it* 
The ears are frequently roasted by the people and eaten before the grain gets 
hard. These are called bh4ta or hlv&nta. The grain beaten out is usually termed 
nanha^ndj. ” This crop is cut in Asauj. The average produce per acre is nine 
laaunds. The cost of production is about Es. 8, and the value per acre Es. 12 
or Es. 13. 

Jodr {Sorghum mlgare) is sown in Asarh and is grown in all sorts of land; 

only one ploughing is required. For grain the seed is 
sown sparsely : two and a half sers per kuchcha bigha. 
What is sown for cTiarlox fodder is usually sown rather early and closely, sometimes 
in the beginning of Baisdkh. The ear of jodr is called guphi or gupTia* Jodr is baked 
and eaten in the same way as mahaL While jodr is young an insect called bhaunra 
or hhmnri injures the stem if there be a want of rain. This insect is as thin 
as thread, with a black head and earthy colored body* It is said that if cattle eat 
chari thus infected they soon suffer from severe pain and their bodies become 
inflated* There is no good remedy for it and the cattle usually die. Some¬ 
times cow-dung ashes are given as a remedy in these cases, and more frequently 
a paste made of jodr flour and sour butter-milk. These insects are innoxious to 
buffaloes only. They perish instantly the rain has fallen, and unless the ear 
has come out the crop is little injured. If the ear has sprouted before the rain 
comes the crop is destroyed and nearly valueless. The average produce per acre 
is from four and a half to five and a half maunds. The expenditure per acre is 
Es.5 or 6, and the value per acre is Es. 12, From jodr are made parmal^ 
and kML Any grain that on being parched (AM becomes inflated is in 
this district called kJdL 

Bdjra {Permillaria spicata) is sown in Asdrh and cut in Asauj. It is gene- 
grally cultivated in bhdr and inferior rau$li soil, The seed is 
sown sparsely: about a quarter of a ser per kuchcha bigha. 
The grain is of a heating or blood-giving character, and is chiefly eaten in the 
cold season. It is frequently used for fomentations for pains. The stalks are 
used as fodder. The average produce per acre is five maunds to six. The ex¬ 
penditure is about Es. 3 and the value of the produce about Es. 7. When the 
Idjra stalk {phatera) begins to throw out shoots, the villagers say ^ kainas phdt 
and when the ear begins to show itself ^ kahiba nazar ata.'^ The fluify flower 
of bdjra is called bdr and h&ra. From bdjra grain are made roti^ khicliri^ andarsha 
and kUL 

Urd {Phaseotus Roxburghii) is sown in rausli or bhdr soil in Asdrh, and is 

Kdar or Asauj. Half a ser of seed is 
, sown per kuchcha bigha. From the or east wind 

sialic becomes afflicted by an insect which produces a disease in the upper 
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Hoth« 


Gavpar. 


Cotton. 


part of it, called chJiipwa^ so called because the leaves become parched up into a 
scroll and are lost to view nearly. Another name for 4rd in common use is 
mash* A smaller grain, bat very similar to ilrd^ is A quarter of a ser of 
this is sown per huolwha bigha. From 4rdddl is made sattu^ ddly hari^ hariym^ 
imraii^ pera^ and at Hapur and Piitb pdpar. 

Moth {Phaseolus aconitifolius) is sown in llidr lands. It is sown in 
Sawan and is ripe in Karttik. The grain is of a warm 
character. Too much rain injures it, and artificial 
irrigation is rarely resorted to. It is usually sown in lines with jodr. The 
average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expenditure is Rs. 6, 
and value per acre Es. 13. Gawdr (Cyainopsis p&oraloidesy D. CJ) is sown in 
ddkar soil, usually about tbe middle of Asarh, and is ripe by Asauj. While 
the bean is green it is eaten as a vegetable. When 
ripe it is given to animals only. The average produce 
per acre is ten maunds. The expenditure per acre is Es. 7-8, and the value 
per acre about Rs. 9-8. 

Bari or cotton (Gossypium Jierhaceum) is sown in matiiydr and good rau$li» 
The seed is laid sparsely, at one ser per kuckoha bigha, 
usually in land that last bore a sugar cane crop. It 
blosso^is in the baginuing of Asauj, and from Kirttik up to the middle of Pus 
people pluck the pods. If while the cotton (kapds) is ripe in the pod (ffular) 
any frost or cold of great intensity happens, the cotton is ruined and the seed 
(binaula) becomes black and moist. Manure is given to bdru After the 
cotton is plucked the stalks are cut off and the best are used for basket-making, 
the rest for roofing, matting to protect earthen walls during, the rains, and fuel. 
The pods are plucked by women, who, if hired Ohamdrins, usually get one- 
eighth share for their work. The average produce per acre is three and a 
half maunds, and the expenditure per acre Rs. 8 ; ihe value is about Rs. 13. 
When the cotton plant shows the first leaf, in village parlance the season is 
(Uvala JiotiP The two next stages are generally known as dopatti and chaupatti. 
When the flower appears the plant is said to puri lagna^ and more usually hdri 
lagna. The pod is called gular or dodi or doda» The appearance of the pod is 
described by villagers as taint an^ lagtcu The next stage is the bursting of the 
pod, kapd^ hJdhie lagta. The cotton seeds are called linaula^ and the cleaned cot¬ 
ton rdL The cloths manufactured from cotton in the district are garhiy malmal^ 
dhotar, gazi^ chdrkhdna^ dosdti^ dolara^ halin^ and darL 

Dhdn (Oryza sativa) is also frequently called sdthi because it takes sixty 
days to grow. It is sown at the end of Asarh and cut 
early in Asauj. Three sers are sown per kuchoha bigha, 
and when the ground is well covered with water an implement called a gahan is 
drawn over the surface. This is a piece of {takhta) timber on which four pegs 
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(kMnti) are fixed. The ear remains concealed in the stalk until the latter is 
quite dry and threshed. This dry stalk is called in this district purali or pavera^ 
This after being beaten out {gahm) is used for bedding and food for cattle. The 
rice is eaten in many ways^ (1) as chaiila^ or rice moistened, then parched, then 
pounded; (2>, hhil^ rice moistened, then baked, is much eaten in Karttik during 
the Piwdli festival. Hard rice which cannot be made into kMl is made into a coarse 
didh called saitu or bhojiya^ A very similar food is murmura^ which is inferior 
rice boiled, dried and subsequently parched. Rice is found an active medicine 
in the cure of diarrhoea arising from heat in the system. The cultivation of rice 
is small in this district, and is greater in the tahsils of Ghdxiabad and BSgpat 
than elsewhere. In the former tahsil, in 1870, while the cultivation of wheat was 
nearly 42,000 amres, only 970 acres were devoted to the cultivation of rice. The 
j>rodace is about 12 maunds to the acre: the expenditure per acre Es. 9 
and the average value about Rs. 15. Jtfimjiis similar to dhan^ but smaller : it is 
bucgely grown in this district, and is much eaten by the welbto-do classes. The 
young wuwji is first grown in a sort of nursery and then transplanted. This 
crop takes longer to ripen than dhdn. It also diflPers from it in appearance: dMn 
is blackish, while munji has a yellow tint. The ear of this too shows itself. The 
produce per acre is about ten maunds, and the value about Rs. 20. Munji 
is very largely grown in the Ganges hhddir^ especially in the southern portions 
included in the parganahs of Garhmuktesar and Pdth. 

Mdsiff (Phaseolus mnnyo) is very like vrd, Lobiya {Vxgna ^inenBiB^ is 
usually. 50 wn in lines with pAr, It resembles wrd, but 
is larger. When unripe it is eaten as a vegetable. 
When ripe the grain is moistened and eaten with salt. The consumption is 
small. 

(Sesamum Indicim)^ called in Persia hmjudy is usually grown as a 
^ fence round crops of jodr^ gatcdr^ chariy &c. The plant 

bears a flower, and the dew taken ojff the flower in the 
early morning is popularly supposed to be a panacea for all eye diseases. The 
plant bears an oily seed which produces what is generally known as sweet oil; 
this is eaten like gld (or clarified butter) with food. A disease known as chhipwa 
injures this plant, producing a sort of blight which scrolls up the leaves. There 
is a proverb in frequent use tilon men iel nahin halmay^—^^ to say there is no oil 

in the seeds of sesamum,” which is equivalent to our proverb, to swear black 
is white. ’’ At the festival of Scxkaty held in the month of Mdgh, Hindus eat a 
composition of (a preparation of sugar) and tily which they call iilkuU 
33 i0 stalk of the til is only used as fuel. Til is sowu at the end of Asauj 
and k ripe about the beginning of Baisdkh. The produce, sown in lines with 
about 25 sers ; the expense of this sowing does not exceed one i^npee^ 
aTorage price is U or 12 sers per rupee. 
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Kangni (Setaria Italica). This crop is sown about the end of As&rh and is cut 
early in Asauj. It is usually cultivated in lines with 
Kangni. chari, gaw&r^ urd^ &c. The grain, a species of millet, is 

very small and of a hot character: it is popularly supposed to alleviate the pains 
attending on child-birth. The ear is very like the tail of the little squirrel called 
galeri (Sciurus pahnamm), Manduwd (Eleusine corocana) is a very inferior grain, 
and is only eaten by the poorest classes. The average produce per acre is 
14 maunds, the expenditure on which is Rs. 7, and the value of the 
crops is Rs, 14. Chauldi^ a species of vegetable {Amaranthus Oangeticm)^ 
of which large quantities are found growing wild, is little cultivated. Sawdn 
( Oplumenm frumentaceus) is like kangni and is grown is ddkar land: it is little cul¬ 
tivated. It is said that this grain has seven distinct husks {parat). It is a species 
of millet and grows ^very rapidly, the time between its being sown and cut 
being only six weeks; it is grown chiefly for the sake of fodder. Sdnwak 
{^Oplismenus colonus). This grass, which grows wild, produces a grain which is 
collected by Kah4rs. These people water it themselves, and after gathering it 
beat the grain out with a rough flail. Pusdi or pansdi is a kind of rice which 
grows wild in jhils. Kahars collect it as they do sdnwak. The grain is largely 
eaten by Hindus on their fast days. Thor or ihihur (Cajanm Indmts^ Var.y is 
a species of pulse; the crop is sown as a fencing round sugarcane fields, and is 
very like arhar^ 

Sani {Crotolaria juncea) is sown in hkdr land and ripens in three months or 
less. The seed is extracted and given to cattle, and the 
stalk is steeped in water; when snfEdiently moistened 
the bark is taken off and woven into ropes and coarse matting more gene¬ 
rally called gunny). 

San {Hibiscus cannabinua) is sown in Chait and cut in K4rttik; it is grown 
usually with cotton in lines, and oftener stiU as a fence 
round it. It bears a beautiful white flower j the fruit 
which succeeds it, called g&lra and sankdkra^ is eaten as a vegetable. Ropes and 
tdt are made from the bark as from scmi^ the ligneous portion of the stalk from 
which the bark or fibrous portion has been stripped is used as fuel, and matches 
are made by splitting it into thin slips and tipping them with a preparation 
of sulphur. The produce of the bark, a coarse hemp, is about 20 sers the acre 
the expenditure is not above one rupee, and the market value of the hemp is on 
an average ten sers for the rupee. 

Wheat ( Triticum vulgare; geMn ).—^This crop is sown in all sorts of land; ten 
sers of seed per kuchcha bigha are sown seven plough- 
ings are requisite, the first about the end of Asdrh or 
early in Sdwan. The maira (kenga) is put over the land in aU four times, once 
after every other ploughing. About three days after the wheat has been sown 


Sani. 
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hhjdris are made, i tlie field is divided off into several beds, each surrounded 
by a small low mound of earth. Along these mounds sarson {B, campestris) 
is sown. Jn Aghan (Margasir) water must be given. A little red worm 
called knkhiy afflicts this crop in the ear, especially when the east winds are con¬ 
stant. In Ph^lgun too injury is frequently caused by the coming on of the 
west winds, then the crop becomes blackish and blighted; smitten, as the 
English farmers say, with ^ smut.^ The villagers say of this that the crop is 
^^jhola ne When the wheat is stored, two insects find their way into the 

khdti (where the corn-dealer stores his grain) : (1) the sdm, a black fine beetle 
which causes no damage and is venerated by Baniyas; (2) the sdrsdri, a tiny 
black insect which causes great injury to the grain. A good fencing of straw 
on the sides of the khdti is said to keep off this insect. Wheat is cut in Baisdkh. 
The average produce per acre is eight maunds, the expenditure is about Rs. 10 
or Es. 11, the value about Es. 18. The cultivation of wheat in this district is 
very extensive. 

The following terms are used by villager in relation to the cultivation of 
wheat and barley :—(1) when the wheat or barley first shoots from the ground ii 
is said sdi nazar ane lagtV^ and ‘hiU dikJidi detd"^ and ^^jins pasat ayd'* ; (2) when 
the blade throws out shoots txkra ane lagid^ and ^^jins iatar ayd^; (3) when the 
crop can be cut for fodder it is eddQdL khavid; (4) when the ear begins to form, 
^^kdhhd^ or koth ane lagta^'* ; (5) the hair on the ear of the corn is called pdr; 
(6) when the grain is being formed, but is still unripe, diUdh par jatd^ and 
^^jine gadar ayd^; (7) when the grain hardens gola ho jdta (8) and when dry 
gandim and jau. The grain of wheat is called gaddL 

The preparations from wheat are roti, kachauri^ pdrij pasauntha^ ndn khatdi^ 
Preparations from wheat jdtebiy 'bahisdJii, sdji^ matliri^ suhdli^ sliakrpdra^ chauriy 
and barley. gdnjha^ ghewar, hhajla^ pahdi^ gulddna^ sinwai^ halwa^ 

magady mata^ khajdr^ sattu, barfi^ hhurma^ laddu and pheni^ which differ in price 
from nine pies to ten annas per ser of two pounds. The preparations from 
barley are roiiy sattu^ ddna arddwa and laddu^ which vary in price from six pies 
to one anna per ser. A festival is held on the threshing-floor as soon as a small 
pile (rds) of com has been cleaned and winnowed. This corn is surrounded by 
a circuit of cow-dung, and as soon as the purohit has finished his incantations, 
three lots of corn are taken from the little pile and placed in three different 
.places:—one for the purohit, the second for theDevi or local goddess, and the 
third for Bhagwdn, or the god of the “universe. After another incantation the 
purohit takes his share, while the Devi’s share is given to a Brahman jogi, and 
-Bhagwdn’s share to some fakir. The ceremony is called siydwarL 

The cultivation of barley (JSordeum hewastichon) or jau resembles wheat. 

~ Barley. There are two species of barley grown in this district— 

.(l)aiat whichhas the prickly hairs Qus) on the ear ,* (2) that in which they arq 
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absent. The crop is sown rather later than wheat and reaped a little earlier. 
The grain is mostly eaten by the poorer classes* During the festival of the Eoli 
the ears are roasted by Hindus, and on meeting they exchange parched barley 
in token of friendsWp. Hence the term holi (because, jau ha hola^ or parched 
barley) is thus distributed* A medicine composed of water strained o£F from the 
ashes of burnt barley ears and stalks with a little butter-milk is mucKused as a 
cure for indigestion. The name given to the compound isjawakhar. The average 
produce per acre is from eight and a half to ten maunds, the expenditure about 
Bs. 10, and the value per acre about Rs. 18. Gram or channa (Cicer arietinum) 
is usually sown in ddkar land about the end of Asauj, and 
is gathered in the beginning of Baisdkh. Four sers 
of seed per kucheha bigha are sown. Neither the maira or lakar are put over 
ground sown with chanm. The tops of the young plants are eaten as a 
vegetable. When ripe, channa is eaten either parched or split as a dal. The* 
grain is largely consumed by horses. An insect called sdnri occasionally 
injures growing channa. When channa is in the kkdti an insect called dhom 
frequently causes damage. To ward off these the people cover the channa 
with sand. The average produce is about eight maunds an acre, the expenses 
are Rs. 4, and at 20 sers the rupee the value would be Es. 16. Before the flower 
appears in channa the green leaves are called sdffr. When nearly ripe, as used 
during the Soli festival, the grain is called idni. From channa are made dM^ 
see, naiMM, pakorij mid cMdri or chUliy. hadhi gidddnaf and cJumbena. 

Pms {Pisum saiimm) are sown at the end of Asauj and gather^ in the 
latter part of Baisdkh. The cultivation is very similar 
to that of channa* The average produce per acre is 
six maunds. The expense is little, and the value per acre about Es. 10. 
This crop is frequently sown in lines with wheat and other rabi crops. 
or safflower {Carthamus iinctorius) is usually sown with channa. It produces 
a flower with which clothes are dyed red. An insect 
called dl occasionally injures this crop. Great damage 
is occasioned by lightning if the crop be in flower. The kdsum of Ganeshpur 
in this district is much celebrated. Kdsum is sown at the end of Asauj and 
gathered early in Bais4kh. The average produce per acre is 10 sers. The 
expenditure is about Rs. 2^ per acr^ and the value at two sers the rupee about 
Es. 5. Torya^ a species of mustard, is very similar to sarson^ and is little grown 
in tMs district. When cultivated at all it is usually fouud in lines mth lird 
The oil extracted is used for lighting purposes. Sarson {B. Campestris) is 
usually sown with wheat and barley and has a yellow flower. When young 
the green leaves are eaten as a vegetable* The sarson oil is known as karwa 
teU The seed is sown in Kirttik and ihe plants are ready in Baisikh. The 
average produce per acre is one maund ten sers* The expenditure is about one 


Peas. 


Safflower. 
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Arliar. 


Tobacco, 


rape© and tlie market rate is usuallj about 18 sers the rupee. Another oil 
plant is tdrd (S. eruca? whihh^ like is largely grown with wheat 

and barley in this district, 

Arhar ( Cajanus Indicus) is in some parts called ttiar. It is sown with jodr^ 
cliari and mahai about Asirh, and is ripe in Jeth, thus 
remaining eleven months in the field ; the grain is made 
into ddl^ L e./hnsfced and split. Arliar is grown in large quantities in this 
district. Chaina or chena iPanicmn miliaceum) is a species of millet sown in 
Chait or Baisakh, and ripe in Jeth or Asarh, It is little eaten except among the 
poorer classes, and its cultivation is not extensive. Jai or oats {Avena satwa) is 
usually sown with wheat and barley as fodder for horses. The cultivation is small. 

The young plants oitambdku or tobacco i^Mcoiianatambacum) are reared in a 

sort of niri^ry until they become strong, when they 

are transplanted and grown in bdra land, i. e., land near 

a town or large village. When half grown the upper leaves of the plant are 

torn off; tiiis causes the essence or sap of the plant to settle in the lower leaves, 

which thus become large and thick. After the tobacco has been cut it lies fo^ 

some days in the field, after which it is piled up and bound up into bundles. 

The leaves are afterwards plucked off, and the dhanthla (or bare stalks; are 

burned. Two species of this plant are grown in this district, desi and Kal^ 

kati^a, the latter of which is drier. Tobacco ashes are frequently used as a 

cure for flesh wounds on cattle. The average produce of an acre is eight 

manuds: the expenditure about Rs. 10, and the value of the crop Rs. 20* 

Melons (Curcurbiia melo^ or musk melon, and C. cirtullus^ or water melon) are 

grown largely on the banks of the Jumna, and to a less 
Melons. & is j ? 

extent on the banks of the Ganges and Hindan rivers. 

They are sown in Phdlgun or Chait, and are ripe during the hottest part of the 

summer. The average produce of an acre is from fifteen to twenty maunds. 

The expenditure is about Rs. 10, and the market rate on an average sixteen sers 

the rupee. 

Indiffo {Indigofera tinctoria) is sown, one ser of seed to the bigha, in Chait, 
Bais4.kh and Jeth; it is cut in Sawan,‘Bh&donand the 
early part of Asauj. A severe rainy season causes 
imiMUse damage. The average produce per acre is from 35 maunds to 40 of 
the green plant: the expenditure is about Rs. 5 per acre, and the ordinary rate 
is four to five maunds of the green plant per rupee. Mirich or chillis ( Capsicum 
fruteseens) pudlna or mint {Mentha sativa)^ dhaniya or coriander seed {coriann 
(iram sotimem) and khira or cucumber {Cncumis sativu$) nYe sown about the 
same time. Piydj or onions (Allium cepa) and lahsan 
or garlic (AUivm satimm\ are sown in Asauj or early 
ip Chakorgy a sort of rice which grows extensively in the Biigpat 


Indigo. 


Garden vegetables. 
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tkhsilj (yearly about 5,500 acres), is sown in Asdrh and ibe crop is cut in Asauj. 
Madna is a name applied to linseed (tisi or alsi) in the Bagpat tab&ll, the only 
part of this district in which it is grown. The yearly area is about 1,300 
acres. Bmnda is a very large species of sugar cane. It is little grown, though 
sometimes to be found in Bagpat and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Meerut. Singhara (Trapa hispinosa) or water-caltrop is little grown in this 
district. Shcdgam^ turnips (Brasska rapa) are as yet little cultivated, but yearly 
increasing. Gdjar (zardak) or carrots are becoming more extensively culti¬ 
vated year by year. In 1870 there were 250 acres of this vegetable cultivated 
in the B&gpat tahsiL Kdhpds is% sort of rice very like mmjL It is nowhere 
grown but near Baraut, and there in very small quantity. Saunf or aniseed 
(Pimpinella anisum) is very little cultivated, only about four acres in the entire 
district. QocJmi (wheat and channa sown together) is some vhat extensively 
cultivated: nearly 2,000 acres are aiiually grown in the Bagpat and Kutana 
parganahs. Methi^ the plant fenugreek, ( Trigonella fenugrcecum) is little culti¬ 
vated. Masdr or lentils (Ervum lens) is not much culti- 
vated. In 1873, about 33 acres of it were grown in tahsil 
B4gpat; this crop is also called ^adas^ and is the reputed source of the Remlenia 
Arabica. The average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expendi¬ 
ture per acre is Bs. 3 and the value about Es. 6. Ajwdin (Ptyehotis ajwdin)^—^ 
This is a species of aniseed, but it is little grown. Of gulguldb (rose) a few acres 
are found in tahsil BAgpai . Ker is an oilplant with small white leaves: it is very 
little grown. Bejhar^ a mixed crop of barley, wheat and occasionally oats, is 
frequently sown in the dudb of the EQndan and the Jumna. The pulse hhisuri 
or hesari (Lathyrus satwm) is not grown in this district. The pumpkin named 
haddu is grown in some places, but in no great quantities. Kaclira and kaehri 
are grown in considerable quantities. Ton, a species of vegetable marrow, is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood of large villages and towns. The 
harela (Momordica cJiaraniia) is cultivated to a small extent in the same loca¬ 
lities. Potatoes are largely grown in the neighbourhood of Meerut and H5,pur, 
usually from what is called the Naini Tal seed. There are three months in which 
potatoes are sown,—Kdrttik, BhMon, and Asauj, and they are drawn in the 
corresponding months of Bais&kh, Mangasir, and Phalgun. The average produce 
per acre is from 120 to 160 maunds. The expense amounts to about Ss. 100 
or Es. 120 5 the value is about Rs. 180. The haclidlu and the alu shaharkand 
(or sweet potatoe) are only grown in gardens. Rend or castor-oil plants are 
seldom seen, and no oil is extracted from them in this district. Ko grasses 
are extensively grown as fodder. BatMa is found in considerable quantities. 
Lucerne has till lately been cultivated by Europeans only. Here and there 
fields of it are to be seen in the district, and its excellence is fully appreciated 
by the zamind^rs who have grown it. It has come into extensive use towards 

32 
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Glidziabad. Dub grass (Agrostis linearis) is to be found everywhere. It is this 
species that is usually collected by grass-cutters for the horses of Europeans. 

The fruit-trees cultivated in the upper Dudb and the wild products of which 
Fruit trees tti^de by the inhabitants in times of scarcity may 

be briefly described here. The mango or dm is eommori 
everywhere. The Aurantiacsce or citron-worts are numerous. Amongst them 
is the jSIgle marmelos (hel, sriphal, H.), the fruit of which, either made up into 
a syrup or taken raw, is considered a specific in cases of dysentery. The rind 
of the hel is made into snuff-boxes and salt-cellars. The wood is fit only for 
burning. The Citrus aurantium^ Linn, (orati^e, Eng.; ndrangi H.), is largely 
cultivated in groves especially near towns by the gardener caste. The Citrus 
Bergamia (lime, Eng.; neM, H.), the Citrus limormm (lemon Eng.; hard nebdj H.) 
and; the CUrus medica^ (citi'on, Eng.; tm*anj, H.) are all cultivated throughout 
these Provinces. The small variety of lime known as the k&ghazi mhd is highly 
esteemed; it flourishes especially in Jaunpur and Azamgarh, and is much used 
in the manufacture of sherbets. The 'iiii’.Jia mhd or sweet lime is eaten. These 
trees flower in Magh and Phalgun, and the fruit is ripe in Kuar (September- 
October.) 

There are three well-known varieties of the orange: the sangtara^ ndiangi^ and 
haunla; the last is the smallest and most highly prized. Nephelium liicldy 
{Uahij H. and Eng.) has been introduced from China and is now sometimes 
cultivated in European gardens. The fruit is ripe in June. The Eriohotrys 
Japaniea (lokwdty H. and Eng.) flourishes in great perfection. There are two 
varieties : the surhh^ of a deep apricot colour, and the safed^ of a light primrose 
colour. The trees flower in Aghan (November-December) and the fruit ripens 
in March-April, The guava {Ptidium pomferum), amrdd^ H., is one of the 
commonest orchard trees. It blossoms in Chait (March), and the fruit is ripe 
in S&wan. There are three varieties: the common pale yellow, the guldbi or 
pink, and the sa/ed or pear guava. Of pummelows (Citrus dscumana) the two 
varieties known as ehakotra and sdiaphal are commonly cultivated. The 5pon- 
dias mangifera; hog plum, Eng. {amra^ H.,) is occasionally cultivated; the fruit 
ripens in S&wan, Besides this there are three varieties of the common plum 
{Prunus domestics) grown and known as the aldchd^ (yellow variety) did hukhdra 
(purple), and MAi (red). The aMchd flowers in Magh (January) and ripens in 
Jeth (May). At the same time the peach {Persioa vulgaris) comes to perfec- 
tioh ; the varieties best known are the round peach {drd) and the chakaiya or 
China peach. The apple {seo^ H.) has two representatives in the plains; the desi 
seo or country apple and the wildyati seo or imported apple. Both are worth¬ 
less as fruit ; they ripen in Bais&kh (April). The pomegranate {Punica gra^ 
mium) (m&r^ H., is commonly grown near villages and towns. It is naturalised 
Sow^ in Ph41gun, and matures its fruit in Saw an (July-August). 
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Tl«r».rellr»coBm.»rarielies:aeflowermgp.m6gr«»te(wUleM.dpto^^ 

the mUha (sweet), and the Ihatta (soar). atrrifvnltnre wiH now 

The influence of the introdaction of the canal system on ® , • j,«„ 

Themfluenceo Throughout the whole district 

Irrigation. ^ extensively practised from canals, wells, and tanKS. 

From tb, foUowing table, campariag Ibe .tate of irrigation at tj» p»t »d 

, _dt_, i-n. +liA Qamp fiause 


ParganaTi. 


f E., 

- IE, 

JE.. 

■■ U- 

C E,, 

- 

GaarlimnJctesiir, | y ’ 


1. Meerut 

2. Hapur 

3. Sarawa 


5. 

Path 

... 1 

s., 

F.. 

6 . 

05 sDa 


E., 

E., 

7 . 

Jalalabad 

... 1 

E., 

E., 

8 . 

Loni 

- ( 

E, 

E., 

9 . 

Bagpat 

... 1 

5 * 

10 . 

Baraut 

... j 

E., 

E, 

11 . 

'Katana 

.« \ 

B., 

.E., 

12 . 

Chbaprauli 

1 s.. 
IF., 

13 . 

Sardhaua 

^ 1 

B., 

14 . 

Barniwa 


;E., 

IF., 

IS. 

Kithor 

••• 

E., 

IF., 

1 & 

Hastin 5 pur | 

[E, 

[f., 


Total 


f K, 

U-, 


% a 
5- 

c u 
S o 

63 

p 


39,689 
42,) 82 
12,283 
18J50 
7,599 
4,290 
9,06$ 
10,526 
6,626 
8,350 
12,183 
10 675' 
17 884' 
18,4i>8 
21.469 
16,U04| 
26.51) 
12,890 
8,170] 
4,833 
8,996 
6,342 
4,8531 
3,738 
16,767 
12,883! 
18,140 
14,879 
4,940 
19,299| 
14,469 
22,648 


26,975 

21,659 

12,548 

11,035 

7,766 

19,739 


233,463| 

217,501 


1 

'O 

0 

> 

■§ 


•a 

0 

t —1 

150,021 

42,482 

166,373 

99,974 

65,*i35 

19,261 

77.8*^3 

39,878 

29,823 

9,766 

S6,U4 

16,728 

29,583 

3,823 

44,267 

10^919 

20,831 

2,043 

24,079 

4,946 

47,943 

26,454 

61,932 

46,174 

83,394 

26,156 

>. 92,189 

66,530 

r 62,229 

6,766 

} 61,879 

22,935 

i 79,952 

I4.J67 

0 98,369 

59,064 

5 33,380 

14,906 

6 39,746 

35,329 

6* 26,718 

9,319 

3 35,943 

27,408 

6 24.912 

8,194 

7 28,924 

27,439 

2 51,357 

18,443 

8 66,360 

41,389 

5 38.262 

11,047 

7 60,258 

26,336 

19 61,535 

11,248 

18 8l,20<] 

i 23.’^34 

8 60,‘04 

t 8,795 

t2 78,06C 

1 29,008 j 

19 856,87! 

3 232,869 

081,043,511 

S\ 577,2911 


*a 

p 


l-SH 

I 

3 |1 

,S > 


^3 ; 


a I =* 
g ll 

3 a 


107.639 
66 399 
45,9741 
37 946 
20,057 
19,3j86 
26,760 
83,348 
18,788| 
19,133 
21,489| 
15,758| 
57,238 
26,659] 
45,463! 
88,944 
65,786 
39,305 
18,476 
4,416 
17,399| 
8,535 
16,718 
1.485 
32,9H| 
24,971 
27,215 
28,922 
60,287 
57,966 
51.909 
49,052' 


10-8 
19*2 
21*09 
49 2 
156 
291 
10 5 
18*4 
23*0 
18*7 
34 6 
160 
29*2 

3 T 4 

31**8 

22*3 




135*3 

107*0 

7 V 3 

188*4 
142*0 
74*8 
1*54*3 
23*8-9 
3’7-6 
137*0 
194*1 
234*8| 
124*4 
188*2 
{060| 
230*91 


623,010i ••• 

466,*224i 21*9 


235,163 
234.530 
99,077 
104,121 
48,367 
i%Bm 
58 390 
67.322 
37,103 
41,252 
86,663 
87,843 
126,626 
128,763 
96,145 
99,802 
121,897 
134,m 
48.746. 

48.754 
47,090 
47,178 
36 491 
37,429 
87,656 
87,931 
71,517 

72.754 
91,770 

120,971 

108,961 

154,160 


1;407.651 
147*911,505,824 


In the above table tnearea is given in lonuibu , . -p myr 

the Bgures of the settlemeat under Eegulation IX. of 1833, ma e y xr 
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Elliot, and to the recent settlement effected by Mr. Forbes, O.B. The figures 
in both statements are taken from the settlement records as affording more accu¬ 
rate and trustworthy data than any perfunctory inquiry at any other time. 

Mr. Guthrie, in 1807, represents that irrigation was then very scanty, and 
that from the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign cultiva¬ 
tion was more and more backward. At the time of Sir 


Eastern Jumna canal. 


H* M.EUiot’s assessment the Ganges canal had not been even surveyed and the 
ftiil benefits of the Eastern Jumna canal had not yet been felt. The increase in 
irrigationinparganahs Ohhaprauli, Baraut, Barndwa, Bagpat, and Loni watered 
by this canal has been very marked. The growth of sugar-cane and the better 
crops has followed the introduction of the canal, and even at the last settlements 
during the few years it had been in operation its success had been such that it had 
causedallthe waste landin ihe neighbourhood to be brought under cultivation.^’ 
"This, too, when Ohhaprauli, now, perhaps, ihe most fertile and highly cultivated 
parganah in th^ Provinces, was almost a desert at the British occupation. 
Wherever this canal rnns it is highly appreciated by the villagers, and none 
of ihe evil efiFects which are said to accrue from the use of the Ganges canal are 
ascribed to its water, with the exception of those arising from the over-satura¬ 
tion of the soil, and which are, in a measure, avoidable by the cultivators them¬ 
selves. Taking the principal crops for five years, the following statement 
shows the areas irrigated from this canal in each year by measurement (M.) 
and by contract (0.):as a rule, the contract system is preferred by the culti¬ 
vators as more profitable for them:— 


Crops. 

1868-69. 

1889-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

M. 

C. 

M, 

a 

M. 

c. 

M. 

0. 

M. 

Gardens, 


606 

462 

871 

296 

1,030 

4 

987 

• •• 

97d 

Sogar-caae^ 

•tt 

9,603 

7,340 

7,333 

6,728, 

13,110 

96 

14,297 

98 

[ 14,202 


... 

825 

1,739 

4*132 

2,396 

6.707 

19 

6,077 

16 

6,777 

Wheat* 


27*729 

21,920 

41,606 

1,231 

43,376 

255 

42,926 

t.* 

36,602 

Barley* 

«>«» 

491 

416 

1*598 

42 

1*385 

23 

1,429 


1,055 

Maize* «#• 

»«« 

23,883 

3,168 

3,616 

3,233 

3,674 

14 

3,538 

••• 

1,979 

O&er eer^% 


1,614 

1,664 

691 

342 

462 

2 

201 

.«• 

2*078 

Folses* ,** 


2*881 

1,937 

6,876 

381 

4,905 

61 

4,596 


3,156 

Fodder, 


582 

187 

3,064 

1,726 

2,368 

6 


... 

416 

Fihresj 


2,418 

2,517 

4*803 

4,173 

6,431 

1C 

» 3,863 

••• 

4*140 

Byes, 


183 

... 

147 

w 

188 

7C 

) 206 

68 

802 

Brags* 



tae 

24 

4 

46 


43 


23 

T" .. . 

*«v 

6 ; 

3 

6 

i 

10 


18 


348 
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The following statement shows the irrigation in each parganah from the Eastern 
Jumna Canal:— 


Tear. 

OhhapranlL 

Baraut. 

Katana. 

Bamawa. 

Lord. 

Bagpat. 

Total. 

1866-67— 

Kharif, ,.* .»• 

Babiy ... *•• 

Total, ... 

1867- 68— 

Kha^, ... 

Babi, »•* •** 

Total, *•! 

1868- 69— 

Kharif,... ... 

Babi, ... »** 

Total, 

1869- 70— 

Kharif, *•* 
Babi, ... 

Total, 

1870- 71— 

Kharif, 

Babi, .«• •*» 

Total, 

1871- 72— 

Kharif, ... ... 

Babi, ... 

Total, %•« 

1872- 78— 

Khaiif,*.,. 

■Babi, ••• 

Total, ••• 

6,890 

i;,040 

8,287 

15,640 

4,864 

9,167 

1,246 

2,658 

1,510 

3,220 

8.824 

15,883 

29,621 

57,603 

16,430 

23,927 

14,031 

3,904 

4,730 

24,207 

87,229 * 

4,613 

5,994 

6,183 

9,690 

4.403 

i 6,820 

923 

2,000 

1,531 

3,239 

7,226 

14,353 

24,879 

41,996 

10,607 

15,873 

1 11,223 

,2923 

4,779 

21,579 

66,875 

6,153 

*0,753 

10,498 

16,569 

1 5,563 

7,621 

1,513 

2,318 

1,718 

3,625 

10,s26 

16,413 

36,571 

57,219 

17,206 

27,057 

13,084 

3,861 

6,343 

27,239 

9V91> 

7.972 

9,556 

11,823 

14,561 

6,016 1 
7,432 

I,6‘9 

2,108 

2,394 

3.604 

1 K989 
, 15,019 

41,873 
[ 62,280 

17,628 

26,384 

13,448 

“"3,787 

6,998 

27,008 ' 

94,153 

6,744 

9,408 

' 8,399 
13,468 

4,880 

7,182 

1,179 

2,123 

2,248 

3.639 

~ 5.787 

9,317 

15,119 

32,767 

50,829 

16,162 

27,857 

12,062 

3,302 

24,436 

83,696 

4,873 

10,778 

7,304 

13,070 

4,254 

6,992 

1,127 

2,051 

1,521 

4,026 

8,992 

15,594 

28,071 

62,611 

16,651 

20,374 

11,246 

3,178 

6,647 

24,586 

80,582* 

6,760 

7,810 

7,969 

10,161 

4,859 

6,704 

939 

1,706 

1,273 

3,416 

7,272 

13,936 

29,072 

43,733 

13,670 

18,130 

11,563 

2,616 

4,689 

21,208 

71,805 


In 1861-62 the irrigation from the same canal amounted to 78,192 acres, and 
in 1863-64 to 71,248 acres. 

The original Ganges canal system consisted of continuous main rajbalias 
Ganges canal. parallel to and at some distance from the Du4b water¬ 

shed, but this was discarded owing to the obstruction caused to the drainage line at 
several points. The main rajbahas are now being gradually cut through at the 
drainage lines wherever practicable, and irrigation is extended by minor water- 
channels, called gulsf carried along the watershed of the minor du4bs. The whole 
system is thus being slowly converted into one of rajbahas starting from the main 
channel, or from favourable points in the old main rajbahas^ and running along the 
ridges of the minor duabs. This is especially the case in the upper portions of the 
Ganges canal. In carrying out these alterations and in the extension of irrigation 
several new channels and rajbahas have been constructed during the last ten years* 
The irrigation revenue of the Ganges canal is based on charges regulated by the 
area of land irrigated and the crops standing on that land. On the principle that 
various crops require water in various quantities from their occupying tlie land for 
a greater or less time, all possible crops have been divided into four classes, with 
a fixed tarif per acre for land irrigated in each class, The system adopted on the 
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Eastern Jumna canal is one of a simple fixed charge on each huldba or water outlet 
from the distributary channel. On the Ganges canal the surveyors note from the 
village maps and the field registers the distinguishing numbers of each field and 
the crops it bears. The water bailijBTs fchaukidirs) have small areas assigned to 
them, in which they must know every field irrigated, and point out such fields to 
the surveyor. The ziladars, one to each canal subdivision on the canal, collect 
, and complete the reports of the surveyors, and calculating the charges thereon, 
submit the same to the Executive Engineer, who collects the revenue, village by 
village, through the collectors of the district. The village patwdri or accountant 
assists the lambardar or person engaging for the land-revenue on behalf of the 
village community, and who receives two percent, on the irrigation assessment of 
his village for his trouble. The Ganges canal was opened in 1855, three years 
after the cutting in these parts had been completed, but up to 1861 there are no 
of irrigation that can be relied npon. The main Ganges canal irrigates 
pirganahs Sardhana, Meerut, Jalalabad, D4sna, and portions* of Loni and 
Hapur, and the Anupshahr branch irrigates Hastinapur, Kithor, Sar&wi^^, Puth, 
Garhmuktesar, and the east of E&pnr. * 

The following statement gives the irrigation per parganah for seven years 



43 , 79 » 

40*422 
06,251 

a,2791 47011,05*675 
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Since tlie introduction of the canal, sugar cane cultivation has increased 
more than that of any other crop. The cultivation has more than doubled in 
the last few years. The following statement shows the area^ under the principal 
crops watered by the Ganges Canal for four years: — 


Crops, 

1869-70. 

18:0-71. 

1871-72. 

1 

1872-73. 

Gard ens, 

... 

1,925 

1,641 

1,245 

1,379 

Sugarcane, 

... 

27,320 

34,011 

28,046 

26,807 

Wheat, 


67,822 

86,654 

49,186 

53,363 

Barley, 


7,936 

8,789 

4,193 

6,732 

Eice, 


8,045 

4,777 

4,660 

4,651 

Maize, 

... 

101,462 

4.6 

158 

161 

Other cereals. 


6,912 

3,667 

1,441 

1,661 

Gram, 


8 876 

4,345 

1,904 

3,646 

Other pulses, 

... 

6,288 

4,154 

2,207 

185 

Bodder, 


1894 

272 

635 

611 

Cotton, 


10,616 

4,313 

3,904 

2,133 

Other fibres, 


138 

1,188 

666' 

60 

Indigo, 

§•« 

5,341 

4,167 

4,998 

5,765 

Other dyes, 

t*- 

82 

115 

7 

323 

Drugs, 

— 

52 

48 

14 

30 

Oil-seeds, 

... 

... 


7 

3 


The caltivation, too, of other crops has increased, especially of cotton, indigo, 
and wheat. Hitherto little damage has been caused by the eiHoresoence of reh, 
and probably there is now little d anger of any further injury. lu some places 

1 It wiU be interestinsr to note here the statement ol sugar cultivation given by Mr. Col^ 
Shakespear in October, 1818:— » u .y . uoun 


Vatganah, 

Dasjia, 

B»gpat, 

Hfipur, 

Meerut, 


1809. 


JBighai, 

Acres. 

382 

240 

1,844 

1,150 

1,828 

1,140 

6,799 

4,218 


1816. 


Bighas., 

Acres. 

638 

399 

2,670 

1,669 

2,259 

1,446 

9,206 

6,754 
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■where the land is low-lying and in the immediate vicinity of the canal or its 
rajbahas percolation has rendered the ground sodden^ and whenever the moisture 
in some measure subsides reh appears^ but in no great quantities, and it is usually 
found that manure counteracts its evil eflfccts. In some few places the ground 
has been rendered nearly useless by excessive percolation : these spots are 
usually found immediately under the canal banks where a depression in the line 
of country has placed the course of the canal at a high elevation above the sur¬ 
rounding country. Occasionally, in the best land watered by the canal, reh 
appears, but now, owing to judicious arrangements respecting the supply of 
water, its appearance is more rare than formerly, for the zamindars themselves 
admit that it is not the water itself but its being given in excess that produces 
rehj and this view is doubtless correct, for wherever land is being constantly 
moistened reh will be found as in the low-lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 

A very small portion of the district is now insufficiently w atered. The clifts 

above.the rivers and the tract of undulating sand above 

Irrigatioii reqxiirementa. ^ , > m • - . , i , 

the Ganges are, however, scantily irrigated, and as the 
soil in such tracts is of the poorest description, cultivation is very precarious and 
distress in dry years very great. Mr. Forbes anxiously calls attention to this 
subject. It is questionable, indeed, whether the indiscriminate introduction of 
canal-irrigation, even if it were feasible, would at once raise the character of such 
tracts. To flood a poor unpopulated tract with a sadden flush of water is more 
likely to exhaust its already sterile soil than to increase itsproducti ve powers. But 
gradual extension of irrigation cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit even to the 
poorest soil, and there is little doubt that Mr. Forbes’ suggestion of taJckdvi ad¬ 
vances for the construction of pukka wells in Garhmuktesar may be applied with 
advantage both in this and other districts to all the sandy tracts along the banks 
of the Ganges which lie beyond easy reach of the canal. It appears desirable that 
the subject of iakkavi advances in such tracts should be taken into active consider¬ 
ation, unless, indeed, it is contemplated to introduce canals. But Mr. Forbes re¬ 
presents, on behalf of the cultivators in some parts of the Hdpur and Jalalabad 
parganahs, and other tracts now cut off from the canal, that they should be told, 
once for all, what is the prospect of their being supplied with canal water, in order 
that theymayknoww'hether or not to sink capital in the construction of wells, 
wMeh, in their present state of uncertainty, they cannot venture to do. His request 
is reasonable.^ Some allusion has been made to the obstruction of the natural course 
of the drainage ofthe country by the canal water-courses. It is, therefore, satisfac¬ 
tory to learn that steps have already been taken to remedy this evil. Es. 20,000 
were granted in 1873 for a drainage cut in the Chhaprauli parganah in one of 
the most injured tracts. The complaint is still made that individual villages 
have suffered by the canal in the destruction of their wells, owing to the rise in 
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the water-level^ while the canal has not giv^en them an equal supply in return. 
But all these evils are capable of being remedied^ and will in time cease to exist. 

There are five kinds of wells in this district: the puhka^ huchcha , khasiya^ 
dahha^ and dher. A pukka well is built at an expense, 
Irrigation from wells. according to depth of excavation, up to Es. 1,000, and 

at the bottom a frame of wood is laid perfectly level; this is called the naJickak, 
and is the frame on which the masonry is laid. On this the gola is built, and 
in order to sink the gola to the required depth, the earth is ex^’avated from under 
the nahohak by a chdkkun or well-digger with an instrument called jharn. The 
digging goes on till kunkur or a hard stratum is found, when a hole is dug 
with an iron bar and the water begins to rise; this hole is called the hdm : hence 
the term hdmh hona^ said of a well where water is perfectly inexhaustible in 
quantity^ When a cultivator saj^s sarioa hda he mean.i that the water was so 
little that the well could only be worked for part of the day, while rctwa 7iona 
is said of a well which is nearly wholly useless i • being choked up with sand 
and silt. Ihe huchcha well is sometimes merely a deep hole dug in the earth 
without lining of any kind; sometimes it has a gulcti or hoihi made either of 
joined wood or ajar (stalks of arha7^)^ or mulberry (shahidL) A kothi of joined 
wood costs from Rs. 40 to Es. 60. 

The khasiya holds a middle course between the pvkka and huchcha well, and 
„ is found in land where the soil is not of sufiScienth' firfii 

SihR Sl YR well ^ 

character to allow of a huchcha well, and where masonry 
is required to support the sides. Owing to percolation from the canals, except in 
hangar land, huchcha wells do not now last so long as formerly. The average dura¬ 
tion of a huchcha well was before 1853-54 from ten to twelve years. It is now less 
than half this. TheAo^Aia or grain stores of the Baniyas have suffered from this 
percolation to an equal extent, for they have become so moist that grain will 
not remain good in them. The result of this is that corn is moved about much 
more briskly than formerly. The depth of water from the surface of the ground 
in land near canals has greatly lessened. In tahsil Sardhana, where 20 years ago 
water was from 18 to 25 feet from the surface, it is now to be found at a depth of 
from 7 to 10 feet and this at a distance of two miles from the canal. In Tikri 
in parganah Barn&wa water is found at a depth of 44 feet, in the Sarauli jungle 
at 46 feet, and in the Hindan hdngar at Panchli at 37 feet. In Rasnai Mirpur 
and Rohta Easdlpur in parganah Meerut the depth of water has decreased from 
33 and 35 feet to 22 and 24 feet. This takes place from the action of a 
rajbaha or distributary canal only. A dahha well is oae sunk in high ground . 
close by a canal or rajbaha whose water from the elevation of the land cannot 
irrigate it. The well survives from the percolation, and is usually a fairly con¬ 
structed work. When it is a mere pit on land slightly elevated above a sur¬ 
rounding piece of water the hole is called dh€9\ 

33 


Khasiya well. 
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In calculating the cost of well-irrigation there are three items to be regarded 
—the men, bullocks, and implements. Three men— 
Cost of well irrigation. charsiya, kiliya and panmeia —are required in work¬ 

ing a well. Their wages at annas a day amount to 7^ annas, and the 
hire of four oxen at 3 or 4 annas, say 14 annas, should be added. Under 
favourable circumstances, the well not being more than 45 or 50 feet deep, 
a two Ido or lift well with four oxen can thoroughly irrigate one pukta 
bigha, or two-thirds of an acre a day. The labour then per acre will be 
Es. 2 - 2 - 4 ; for sugar cane, however, there are generally three waterings. The 
well irrigation, then, of an acre will be Rs. 6-7, or with wear and tear of ropes 
and gear Rs. 7 . It may be objected that the oxen must be kept by the culti¬ 
vator for ploughing purposes, and that their labour should not be valued, as 
they would otherwise be doing nothing. But it appears to be generally agreed 
that a cultivator whose land receives canal irrigation can cultivate his thirty 
bighas with as much facility m the man dependent on well-irrigation can his 
twenty bfghas. The one great complaint against the canal system is that the 
idiiU (or periods of suspension of irrigation) are frequently fixed at times when 
water is absolutely necessary for the success of a crop. 

In 1871 the irrigation from wells in the Meerut tahsil was returned at 
55,132 acres, and from other sources as tanks, jbils, &c., 
Amount of well irrigation. 3^333 . Sardhana, wells 40,690 acres and tanks, 

&c., 1,715 acres ; Hfipur, wells 60,841 acres, and tanks, &c., 2,733 acres; GM- 
ziabad, wells70,177 acres, and tanks 1,903 acres; Maw4aa, wells 20,122 acres, 
and tanks 904 acres, and Bagpat, wells 44,423 acres, and tanks 1,672 acres. 
The district total for that year shows wells, 291,395 acres; tanks, &c., 12,255 
acres, and canals, 280,179 acres, or a grand total of 583,829 acres out of a 
cultivated area amounting to 1,043,515 acres, leaving only 466,224 acres 
unirrigated. The wells have held their place to a great extent, though in the 
best well tracts along the watersheds of the lines of drainage numbers have 
been destroyed from percolation. This result could not be avoided, since 
it was necessary to lead the main lines of canal along the same watersheds, 
to avoid those tracts in which the loose and broken nature of the surface and 
the disintegration of the under lying strata presented as formidable obstacles 
to the construction of canal channels as it did formerly to wells. 

The injuries to which different crops are subject in this district are briefly 
Blights follows a small insect with dark-red and 

brown body, which injures sugar cane, maize, and jodr* 
6obh is produced by the prevalence of severe winds and consists in the plant 
^ving out little stems which weaken it. Smidi is a large black-headed green 
worm which attacks the plant during the east winds, and attacks gram and peas 
^ aa the flower appears. KuhJd and ratwa are little red worms which 
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Floods, &c. 


attack wheat and barley in the ear, giring a crop quite a red appearance* They 
appear principally during the prevalence of east winds and excessive rain* 
Chkipjoa attacks iilj mdsJi and sarson. Bliaunri is a small and very thin earthy- 
coloured worm with a black head which appears on jodi* when there is drought. 
Karanjwa is the name given to smut in barley. The same name is given 
to the blight which attacks wheat and sugar cane, when on breaking a stem a 
dark inky matter exudes. When from the falling of rain moth becomes covered 
with earth the plant dries up* This condition is expressed by villagera as 
tarhoa ne mdra.*^ The dl is an insect which afiSicts Mmm and aarson and 
the hanawa injures sugar cane in the early period of its growth. Khandwais pro¬ 
duced by floods in the kharif, Tiddi or locusts rarely do damage. They 
sometimes, however, appear in the kharif. Fdla (hoar frost) and ola (hailstones) 
frequently cause much destruction. A crop injured by an adverse wind is said 
iohohaydr ne mdra. This term is especially used in reference to the sugar cane 
and cotton crops. Mist (kuhra) is most injurious to the aarson plant. JBdjra 
and jodr are sometimes afflicted by the worm gmdioa. 

This district is not subject to floods to any great extent. Sometimes from 
the rising of the Ganges and Jumna some damage is 
done to the kharif^ but even this is of rare occurrence. 
Sometimes, too, from the impeding of drainage by the network of rajhahas^ some 
temporary injury is done, but before the succeeding rains can repeat the 
damage the necessary syphons or aqueducts have, usually, been constructed. 
Some account of the various drainage schemes taken in hand by the Irrigation 
Department has already been given, and all that need be said here is that the 
magnitude of the evil is fully recognized, and prompt measures have now 
been taken to remedy the defects in the present irrigation lines. To prevent 
the recurrence of floods from the Jumna in parganah Loni the Jumna embank¬ 
ment has been constructed. The chief difficulty in the way of the work is thei 
sandy character of the soil in the neighbourhood, but it has on the whole been 
successful, 

Meerut district is, humanly speaking, safe from the miseries of extreme 
famine owing to its magnificent system of canal irriga¬ 
tion and facilities for sinking wells. During the last 
famine year (1868-69), the area watered by the Ganges and Eastern Jumna 
Canals was 311,825.aores, or 30 per cent, of the cultivation. The total irrigated 
area from wells and canals was 577,346 acres, or 56 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
tion. 166,407 acres of the canal tracts were sown with wheat, and the impetus 
given by the high prices to the production of food and fodder crops was very great. 
The Panjab and Dehli Railway now runs from north to south, joining the East 
Indian Railway at Ghaziabad, and thus opens a passage for the commerce of the 
lower Du4b, The Ganges and Jumna riyers and Ganges canal further facilitate 


Famines. 
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trade. There are good roads coniieotiug the great centres of population with 
one another ; and the imperial lines of road and the railways form channels of 
communication with surrounding districts. While therefore Meerut possessed 
good natural advantages increased manifold by art, it also enjoyed an accessible 
situation during the famine of 1868-69, and it was heavy exports from this district 
that kept up prices iu it. The grain exported from the district at first to the lower 
Du&b, andlater on to the Paujdb, Sahdranpur, and Rohilkhand, is estimated at 
more than half a million of maunds. There was no widespread suffering in Meerut; 
works were undertaken experimentally ^jarious points, but the people did not 
resort to them, and whatever need for relief there was appeared among the poorer 
nrbau classes alone, and among them for a short time only. The prices ruling 
during the seasons of scarcity are given under prices.” 

There is no stone in this district except such as is brought from Dehli and 
Agra. The average price of the small brick (lahhora)^ 
the dimensions of which are 5" X 3^'' X1^, is Es. 125 per 
lakh, or 100,OQp, at the kiln stacked ; of the next in size about Es. 200 or Rs. 225 
per lakh j and of the l irge Government brick called ffwna^ 12'' X 6", the price at 
the kiln is from Rs. 650 to Rs. 800 per lakh. Sdl {Shorearohmta) is not grown 
Timber district, but large quantities are brought down from 

Hard war by the Ganges Canal. SMshayn (^Dalbergia 
sissu) and other woods are largely grown in this district; the average price 
per foot is twenty annas. The usual price of jdman {Eugenia jamholanum) is 
twelve annas ; of tdtn (Azadarachta Indica) also 12 annas, and of mango 
{Mangifera Indica) eight annas per cubic foot. Kikar {Acacia Arabioa) is 
much used in making agricultural implements as ploughs, gd/is^ and the 
Jiiolhu or sugar-mill pressing logs. The wood of the gdlay^ {Ficus racemosd) 
is used always for making the hotha or foundation-frame of a well, as damp 
does not injure it. The wood of the sims (Albizzia lebhek) is little used for 
building purposes. Jdman wood will, as a rule, not last more than twenty 
years; after that it becomes afflicted with a dry rot. MaMa or vnaua {Bassia 
latifolia) is not much grown, but its wood is much esteemed. JJhdk 
^{Butea frondosa) is largely grown and much used in building. From slidhtdt 
or mdiheTxj {Moynis Indica) the villagers make yokes for their oxen; the wood is 
considered particularly soft and strong. Semhal {Bombaso Mxlabaricum) is used 
for beams ; tdn, (Cedrela toona) only for ornamental beams and supports. 

The value of kunkur lime is about ten or twelve rupees per 100 maunds. In the 
Ghdziabad tahsil, lime is manufactured from kunkur found 
in pits in the Tillage of Ohhajupur; in the parganah of 
Hipar, ^t Aj&imgar and at Sadallahpur; in tahsil Sardhana, near Malahra, 
and in parganah Meerut at Tihrot, and in the neighbourhood of Meerut. Kuu- 
of iwo kinds: the large block kunkur so estensiyely used iu canal works is 
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calle4 efiatdn, tlie small kunkur for roads is termed biehhwa. The most extensive 
kunknr pits from which chatdn is dug are those of Ndndpiir and NarAyanpur 
in the tahsil of Gh42iabad, and in the same locality many other villages have 
pits of biohhwa. In parganah Grarhmnktesar there are kunkur pits at Faridpur, 
Sikhera, Eajpur, and Dattiyfina; in parganah Sar^wa at Rasulpur Dantla ; in 
parganah Hdpur at N41i Hasanpur and Brijndthpur, a village also known as 
Bahramand Bdsh. In Meerut, kunkur is found in many villages. The pit nearest 
the city and cantonments is that in the present police lines near the old canton¬ 
ments of the Sappers and Miners. In the parganahs included in tahsils Bagpat, 
MawAna and Sardhana kunkur is found, but is not so extensively scattered as in 
the southern portions of the district. Kunkur for roads must be stacked nine 
inches deep for consolidation to six inches. The quantity on a mile of a road 
12 feet wide would therefore be 47,620 cubic feet. The cost at Rs. 4 per 100 
cubic feet would be Rs. 1,900. Tlie cost per 100 cubic feet is for excavation, 
cleaning and stacking one rupee, consolidation twelve annas, and cartage at the 
following rates per mile: for one mile twelve annas, and for each succeeding 
mile one anna less per mile up to five miles. From 6 to 8 miles, 8 annas; from 
8 to 14 miles, 7 annas; and above that 6 annas. 

The principal source from which salt was formerly obtained in the Meerut 


district is the extensive salt tracts of G-hdziabad, portions 
of which lie in the Loni parganah and portions in the 
Bulandshahr district (page 34). This salt tract is situated in the low-lying khddir 
lands of the Jumna, and stretches from beyond the town of Loni along the banks of 
the Jumna, to within the boundary of the Bulandshahr district. Since 1833 A, D. 
the manufacture of salt on this tract has been entirely suppressed, but previous 
to that year many thousand maunds of salt of a good quality used to be manu¬ 
factured yearly. A little saltpetre is manufactured in this district: about 150 
Saltpetre. factories (all crude), producing from 150 to 200 maunds 

each, being worked yearly : of this number, the majority 
are clustered in parganah Bagpat, and the remainder are scattered all over the 
district. Previous to 1867 a saltpetre refinery was worked at Hdpur, but since 
that year it has been closed owing to the depressed condition of the saltpetre ■ 
trade. Impure carbonate of soda, or as it is usually called “ rsA,” is found in small 
quantities in most places notably in the low lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 
It is collected and used in washing by dhobis. 


Pabt III. 

Inhabitants op the District. 

The first enumeration of the population of this district took place in 1847 
Population. under the superintendence of Mr. 0. Guhbins and 

Mr. E. 0. Bayley. Owing to the changes that have taken place in ilic 
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distribution of the parganahs since then, it would be useless to give the 
pargauah details.^ The district as it then stood contained a population of 
860^736 souls, or 488 to the s(juare mile. Of these 329,133 were Hindus 
engaged in agriculture, and 327,704 were Hindus occupied in employments 
other than agriculture. The Muhammadans numbered 203,899 souls of whom 
140,923 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. From this it 
will be seen that about one-half the Hindus and two-thirds of the Musalmdn 


population derived their livelihood from pursuits unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil. The total number of villages was found to be 1,774, of which 
317 were uninhabited. Of the inhabited villages 1,252 contained less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 187 between 1,000 and 5,000, 13 between 5,000 and 10,000, 
and five between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The first regular census was taken on the eve of the new year of 1853. The 

Census of 1863 returns for this year are given under the present 

distribution into parganahs, and are therefore of some 
value for detailed comparison.^ The total population of the district, aa it then 
stood, numbered 1,135,072 souls, giving 516 to the square mile. Of these 
885,238 were Hindus and 249,834 were Musalm&ns, The Hindiis showed 
427,785 employed in agriculture, of whom only 190,680 were females. The 
Hindu non-agricultural population numbered 457,453 souls, of whom 211,639 
were females. From this it appears that in 1853, the percentage of Hindu 
females of the agricultural population to the total Hindu agricultural popula¬ 
tion was 44*5, and amongst those nofc engaged in agriculture was 46'4—a 
difference most probably due to the practice of infanticide and observable to the 
present day. The Musalmin population numbered only 82,350 agriculturists, 
of whom 38,354 were females, while those otherwise employed were 167,484, of 
whom 79,098 were females. Here we have the position of females reversed, the 
agricultural female population numbering 46*5 per cent, of the total agricultural 
population while the remainder are only 41*2 per cent, of their class. There 
were 1,077 villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 288 with more 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, five towns between 5,000 and 10,000, and three 
between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The next regular census "was taken on the 10th of January, 1865, and forms 
the first important collection of statistics that we pos¬ 
sess. The principal results regarding this district are 
shown below and compared with the census of 1853. The table gives the par- 
ganah population according to sex and religion and the density per square mile. 


Census of IB65. 


^ may be found’in Shakespear’s Hemoiri Calcutta, 1848. The changes made in 1852 andt 
noted under administrative suh-diviaions on a previous page should be remembered in connection 
with the 8ubse<iuen.t years. The diatrict then lost 133 villages. 

• " »See Christian’s Beport, page 120; Calcutta, 1854. 
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Farganali. 


Hapur, 

G a r h- * 
m u k-J 
tcsar,t 

Sarasra, 

S a r-C 
dhana. i 
Bama- 
wa. 

Bathor, | 

Dasna, | 

Jalala- J 
bad. ( 

Bligpat ^ 
Baraut^ | 

KntHna, | 

Cbha- I 
prauii. ( 

Pfith, I 
Hasti- 
oapar. 
Loniy 

Total, 


HinMs, 


<8 


IS65, 

1853, 

1865, 

1853, 

1865,1 

1853, 

1865.1 
1853,! 
1865, 

1853.1 

1865.1 

1853.1 
1865,' 

1853.1 

1865.1 

1853.1 

1865.1 

1853.1 

1865.1 

1853.1 
lt65, 
1853. 
1865, 
1853, 

1865.1 
185% 
1865,^ 
185^ 
1865,* 
1853, 
1865, 
185% 
1865, 
1872, 


108,420 
120,428 
38,136 
37,28 lii 

20,477 

16,686 

13,344 

14,156 

32,791 

32,632j 

29,374 

27,6141 

18,0J0| 

27,096 

27,85 

27,315! 

43,357 

41,757 

27,687 

43,242 

21,474 

21,203 

21,328 

18,695 

16,972 

15,187 

9|033 

%S76 

20,605' 

30,434] 

26,8IOf 

482t91d| 

496,796 

537,188 


a 


c3 

I 


94,747 2,04,167 
98 , 012 : 2 , 18.440 


32,876 

32,476] 

13»190i 

14,372 

11.889 
12,022 
27,453 
26,656 i 
24,797 

22.889 
14 370 
22,727 
23,710' 
22,548* 
36,211 
36,009 
39,055 
35,305 
18,367 
17,434 
17,795 
15.7091 
14,216 
13,193 

7,810f 
7,9481 
16,395 
25,206 
«,171i 
402,3191 
416^49 
454,038j 


71,012 

69.774] 

33,667 

31,058 

25,233 

26.178 

60,244 

59.188 
64,171 
50»503 
82,370| 
49,8231 
51,567 
49,863] 
79,5631 
77,766| 
66,742, 
78,547| 
39,841 
38,637 
39.123 
34,404 

31.188 
28,193 
16,833 
16,824 
37^000 
55,640 
48,981 

885.S5S{ 

913,745 

991,226 


Musalmdns, 


Total population. 


03 


«3 

i 

pR 


i -3 
* •*» 


35,160 

43,707] 

10,422 

9,891 

7,3(^1 
6,6i3| 

4,85l! 

5,037' 

10,961 

10,976 

4,852 

4,491 

15,632! 

8,637^ 

10,163 

9,238 

9,205 

8,143] 

9,722 

7,025 

7,128 

4,143 

2,099 

2,064 

2.379 

2,784 

2,246 

2,048 

17,200 

7,59d 

4,769‘ 

132,382 

I59,$S9 

147,766 


29,214; 

36,886 

9,326 

9,053 

6,862 

6,997 

4,361 
4,472 
9,732 
9,931! 
4,316 
4,04S‘ 
14,756; 
7,742! 
9,180 
8,516' 
8,419 
7.662 
8,683 
6,360| 
6 290 
3,622 
2,948 
2,036| 
2^1? 
2,467 
2,«>66 
1,999 
14,866 
6,676, 
7,762 
ll7,452j 
137,647] 
134,101 


& 


cS 

% 


64,374; 144,580 
8ii,593 164,135 


19,748 

1%944| 

13,167 

12,610] 

9,212 
9,509 
20,693 
20,907 
9,16; 
8,534 
30,288 
16,379| 
19,343 
17,754 
17.624 
15,805 
18 405 
13,375 
13.413 
7,765 
4,047 
4.100] 
4.396 
5,251 
4,319 
4,042{ 
32,066 
14,266 
12.531 
249.634 
297,536 


48.558 

47^89 

23.882 

23,299 

18,195 

19,193 

43,752 

43,508 

34,226 

32,I05| 

33,532 

35.733 

38,020 

36,553 

62.662 

49,900 

66,409 

50,267 

28,597 

15,346 

2%427, 

20,759 

19.351^ 

17.9S^I 

I1,S69 

10,919 

37,805 

38 024 

8%5i6j 

615,3011 

«56,685| 


281,857 S85,4:>4] 


a 

a 

o 

pR 




123,961 

134.898 

42,2021 

41^529 

19,052 

20,369 

16.250 
16.494 
37,185 
36,587 
29,112j 
26,9321 
29,i2ij 
30,469 
22,890; 
31,064 
44,6301 
43,671 
47,738 
41,6551 
24,657 
21,056 
19,74%. 
17,745} 
16,23^ 
15,473 
9,876j 
9,947 
31,261 
3{,482| 
27,996 
519,771 
554,596 
688,.510(l 


s ® 
^ 2 

0. 

pu 


712 

793 

551 

541 

404 

416 


268,541 
299,033 
9%760 
89,1181 

42,934 
43,668 

34,445 443 
35,687 459 
80,937 592 
80,095; 685 
659 
521 
322 
342 
524 
499 
485 
467 
542 
478 
699 


63,338 
59,037 
62,658 
66,202 
70,910; 
67,617 
97,192 
93,571 
104,147 
91,922 
63,254 
46,402 609 
4%]70 586 
36,581 520 
35,544 6i4 
33,444 577 


21,143! 
20,S66{ 
69,066 
69,906 
61,512i 
I,l35,^97d 
1,211,261 
.273,914 


329 

350 

293 

216 

397 

516 

5{3 

541 


The grand total in 1865 incindes 1,463 railway employ^ and lOjSiS 
miKtary- Besides these, the Europeans in 1865 numbered 2,590 souls and the 
Eurasians 329. In 1872 there were 2,194 Europeans and 142 Eurasians. 

In 1865 there were 297,784 houses in tte districi^ 4*02 persons to 
each house. In Meerut city, the houses numbered 15,497, giving 3-57 to each 
house, and in cantonments there were 7,886 imuses, with 3*03 inhabitants to each 
house. There were 292 villages with less than 200 inhabitants, 488 with 
from 200 to 500, 359 with from 500 to 1,000, 225 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 
87 with from 2,000 to 15,000, 10 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two from 10,000 
to 50,000 (Sardhana and Hdpur), and Meerut city and cantonments with 
79,378 inhabitants. 

In 1872 the census was effected on the night of the 18th of January. It 
Census of 1872. gives a more complete enumeration than any other 
previously attempted, and may be accepted as absolutely correct in regard to 
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numbers and as a fair estimate in matters of caste distinctions.^ There were 
1,573 villages in the district in 1872, containing 131,563 enclosures and 
268,650 houses. These numbers give 0*7 villages to each square mile, 811 
inhabitants to each village, 55 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls to 
each enclosure. There are 114 houses in each square mile, giving an average 
of 4*7 persons in each house. Of the houses, 19,928 were built with skilled 
labour and were inhabited by 91,711 souls, or 7*2 per cent, of the total 
population, while 1,182,203 persona, or 92*8 per cent, of the inhabitants, occu¬ 
pied 248,722 houses of the inferior sort. There were 322 villages having less 
than 200 inhabitants, 488 with from 200 to 500, 413 with from 500 to 1,000, 
243 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 58 with from 2,000 to 3,000, 34 with from 
3,000 to 5,000, 12 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two with from 10,000 to 15,000, 
and one (Meerut) having a population exceeding 50,000. The density of the 
population of the whole district was 541 to the square mile. 

The statistics as to sex and religion for each parganah in the district are 

given in the following table, with the broad division of 
Heligion. . , a . 

age into minors (15 years and under) and adults :— 




Hnrnus. 


Muhamhabans akb othsbs 

JTOT HINDUS. 

TOIAL. 


2 

1 

X 

1 

Farganali. 

Up to 15 
years. 

Adults* 

Up to 16 
ifears. 

Adults* 


-1 

§ 



Male. 

Fe¬ 

male 

Mile. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male. 

Female. 

o 

■a 

i 

Jfeerut with City 

42,025 

33,262 

07,246 

58,218 

14,829 

12,863 

24,005 

22,460 

148,100 

126,793 

274,899 

751 

and Cantonments 
Hsipur, 

10,003 

13,337 

23,002 

21,939 

4,024 

3,747 

0,617 

6,407 

51,340 

46,430 

90,770 

694 

Sariwa, 

5,976 

4,769 

8,284 

8,048 

2,193 

1,870 

2,914 

3,160 

19,402 

17,863 

87,265 

490 

Garhxuiiktesar, ... 

7,187 

6,904 

10,530 

9,422 

2,930 

2,479 

4,317 

4,144 

24^964 

21,949 

46,913 

447 

Path, 

4^330 

3,701, 

6,C07 

6,352 

1,013 

932 

1,409 

1,443 

n,m 

11,431 

24,190 

872 

Jal&labad, ... 

18,834 

14,162 

28,177 

26,034 

4,099 

3,622 

0,068 

6,684 

67,167 

48,392 

106,659 

535 

D&sna, 

13,42 L 

10,533 

18,635 

10,493 

4,798 

4,268 

6,694 

6,491 

43,648 

37,785 

81,333 

694 

Xiom. 

11,873 

9,034 

17,049 

14,769 

2,773 

2,366 

4,384 

3,907 

33,079 

30,066 

66,145 

424 

B&gpat^ 

20,088 

15,330 

29,811 

20,176 

3,568 

2^ 

5,310 

4,970 

68,777 

49,391 

108,108 

568 

Xutina 

8,922 


13,145 

11,486 

1,043 

808 

1,508 

1,134 

24,018; 

20,943 

45,501 

024 

Bamut, 

10,029 

8,069 

14,878 

13,099 

2,178 

1,847 

3,4o5 

2,949 

30,288! 

26,952 

60,240 

740 

Chhapmnli, 

0,877 

6,369110,298 

9,222 

1,328 

1,087 

1,960 

1,843 

20,464 

17,611 

37,975 

644 

Bainiwa^ 

12,140 

9,8091 17,046 

16,030 

2,129 

1,691 

; 2,980 

2,707 

34,S91 

30,103 

37,740 

64,997 

670 

Sardhfinay ... 

12,S8i 

10,004 

20,101 

17,418 

4,701 

3,760 

' 6,903 

6,502 

44,061 

82,401 

001 

Hastinipur, 

13,002 

10,649 

18,971 

10,800 

3,251 

2,926 

4,848 

4,43S 

40,732 

34,612 

76,344 

311 

Eathor, 

11,858 

9,223 

10,031 

14,493 

4,120 

3,439 

6,584 

5,404 

37,593 

32,569 

1 70,162 

869 


The total population numbers 1,273,914, giving 541 persons to the square 
mile, and comprises 685,404 males and 588,510 females. The total number of 
Hiudd males is 537,188, or 54*2 per cent, of the entire Hindu population: 
Hindu females number 454,038 souls, or 45*8 per cent.; Musalmdn males num¬ 
ber 147,756, or 52*4 per cent, of the whole Musalman population, and females 
of the same religion number 124,101, or 47*6 per cent. Amongst the Mubam- 
lalidans in the above table are included 460 Christian males and 371 Christian 

- - ’ I . -— - - - - - - .... . . . 

detidls ate not given here, th&j will be found under the parganah notices in the 
of nds District. 
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Infirmities. 


females. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 77'8, and of 
Musalm^ns 22*2, or 10 Musalraans to every 35 Hindus. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 53*8, and of females 46*2 ; the divisional per¬ 
centages being 54 and 46 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872 and 
give the following results. There were 86 insane 
(pdgal or majndn) persons (26 females), or 0*6 per 
10,000 of the total population ; 54 persons (13 females) were returned as idiots 
(^diir-uUakl or kumsamajh)^ giving 0*4 per 10,000; 145 (61 females) were deaf 
Mid dumb (bahra aur gunga)^ or 0*11 per 1,000; 2,866 (1,211 females) were 
blind (mdha)^ or 0*22 per cent.,and 305 (36 females) were lepers (horhi or jasdmi)^ 
or 0*02 per cent, of the total population. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time in 1872, The follow¬ 
ing statement gives the district totals for Hindus and 
Musalmans of each sex at different ages, with the per¬ 
centage on the total population of the same religion. The total population is 
given irrespective of religion :— 


Statistics of age. 


Age. 

Hindis, 

MusalmduB^ 

Total population. 

Males. 

1 

O 

P . 
te 01 
ej 

s a 
ijH 

03 

o 

*3 

§ 

Pa 

i 

1 

Males. 

Is 

+» 

S 

a no 
o a 

O vo3 

p i 

p-i 

m 

s 

"S 

a 

fa 

Percentage. 

Males. 

Percentage on 
total population. 

03 

ft. 

1 

S 

o*a 

*3 

ss* 

If* 

if 
01 ^ 
fa 

Up to 1 year 

25,799 

4-8 

82,711 

5*0 

7,226 

4*8 

6,746 

6*0 

33,061 

4*8 

29,479 

S'O 

Bet\^een 1 and 6 ... 

77,368 

14*4 

66,906 

14*5 

21,212 

14*3 

19,638 

14-6 

98,651 

14*4 

86,581 

14*6 


6 and 12 ... 


15*3 

68,5.32 

12*8 

22,702 

16*3 

17,504 

13*0 

104,750 

15*2 

76,072 

12*9 

n 

12 and 20... 

87,489 

16*2 

70,240 

16*4 23,373 

15 8 

21,146 

15*7 

110,949 

16 1 

92,440 

15*5 


20 and SO ... 

103,929 

19*3 

90,£91 

19*8 29,145 

1 19*7 

26,775 

19*9 

133,136 

19*4 

117,158 

19*9 

» 

30 and 40... 

74,645 

13*8 

64,682 

U-2 19,968 

18*5 

18,342 

13*6 

94,651 

!3*7 

88,074 

14*1 

t9 

40 and 50... 

47,670 

8*8 

43,373 

9-6 

12,902 

8*7 

12,358 

9*2 


8*8 

55,783 

9 4 

it 

50 and 60... 

25,541 

4*7 

24,404 

6*3 

7,105 

4*8 

7,203 

6*3 

32,667 

4*7 

31,628 

6*3 

Above 60 

12,983 

2*2 

13,899 

3*0 

4,136 

2*7 

i 

4,389 

3£ 

17,131 

2*4 

18,296 

3*1 


Taking the children up to 12 years of age, we find there are 344*9 boys and 
324*7 girls in every 1,000 of the same sex or 334*8 taking both sexes, against 
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354 in England. From 0 to 10 as compared with England the proportion of 
children is greater; from 10 to 15 there is a falling off; from 15 to 40 again an 
excess. The decrease between 10 and 15 occurs principally in girls, and Mr. 
Flowden considers this is mainly attributable to the fact that the existence of 
girls of that age is systematically concealed^ 

In the Meerut district great care was taken by Mr. Plowdeu to insure 
^ ^ ^ accurate statistics of child life. He found 33,051 male 

children up to one year of age, of whom 13,238 children 
were exactly under one year, leaving 19,813 males under one year of age. The 
female children up to one year of age numbered 29,479, of whom 12,127 were 
exactly of the age of one year, leaving 17,352 female children under one year. 
These figures afford fair data for calculating the number of infants in a district, 
and as it is the only district where much care has been taken on this point, I will 
make no apology for introducing here Mr. Plowden’s comparative table, the 
proportion bpme by infants at this term of life to the total population of both 
sex^ per 10,(M)0 of the population:— 


Place. 

Year of j 
census. 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

Female. 

Meerut, ... 

«*« 

**« 

• •• 

1872 

2,919 

2,890 

2,948 

England, •«« 

4«t 


M. 

1861 

2,935 

2,997 

2,874 

France, •.» 


M. 

... 

1861 

2,168 

2,211 

2,125 

Italy, »•« 



««« 

1870 

3,331 

8,394 

S,270 


On these figures Mr. Plowden remarks that though apparently assimilating 
more closely to the English than to the Italian numbers for the first period of 
life, yet taking into consideration the high figures given for the quinquennial 
period, 0 to 5, I consider we are justified in accepting it as a fact that the aver¬ 
age duration of life in this country is very much lower—lower to an extent 
which has not yet been noticed in public records—than is the duration of life 
in England; and fm'ther than this, it may, I think, be said the Italian average 
duration is nearly approached in this province.” In support of his argument 
Mr. Plowden quotes the mortuary statistics of seventy rural circles in which 
the rate of mortality exceeds the Italian average, and is far above the English 
rate. The quinquennial periods up to fifteen years of age referred to above, viz,^ 
from 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 show a proportion of both sexes to the total 
population of 16*8, 12*1 and 10*1 respectively, the proportion of females to 
the total population during the same periods being 17*0,11*4, and 9*0 per cent. 


^ ^ a fttitlier notice of this interesting point, see Census Beport, I, liy.—lix. The details of 
eo fw thia district are given, m, 450. *» » ^ * «*• aeiaus ox 
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Castes. 


Brahmans. 


Here we see the females in excess during the first period, and decreasing during 
the other two. 

Taking the Hindus and distributing them amongst the four great classes of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas and other castes, we find 
in the Meerut district there were 109,804 Brahmans, 
of whom 50,396 were females; 55,033 Rajputs (23,830 females); 69,942 Ba¬ 
niyas (31,832 females), while all the other castes numbered 756,447 souls, of 
whom 347,980 were females. 

The Brahmans comprise 11*1 percent, of the total Hindu population, and 
principally belong to the great Gaur division, which 
here numbers 95,809 souls (44,216 females); next come 
the Saraswat (2,130); Bhat (1,807); Acbaraj (1,644); Dakaut (1,509) ; 
Ohaurasiya (1,269); (^ 4); Gujr4ti (813) ; Sanddh (623); Bohra (474); 

Gautam (581) ; Kanaujiya (551); Pallewal (350) ; Taga (355), and Sarwa- 
riya (215). Gangaputr, Kashmiri, Kandhlawal, or Khandelwal, Nagar, 
Padhe, Pachhdde, Rahiya and Vasisht Brahmans are also met with in small 
numbers. As landholders ^ they are chiefly found in the Bagpat, Hapur, and 
Meerut tahsils. The Bhdraddhvaj holds 12 villages ; Gorau, 3; Alambdh, 
2; Kishndtri, 1; Dichhit, 2; Soti, 2; Tiwdri, 1; Gautam, 8; Gaur, 26; 
gurajdhvaj, 1; Bangdii, 1; Gdrg, 1; Pachhas, 7 ; Bardsur, 3 ; Kasbdsur, 1; 
Palab, 1; Ataghan, 1; Tonga, 1, and Kausik, 1, or a total of 75 villages. In 
the Gaur division the Gaur tribe is the most important, and in the Dravira 
division the Gujrdtis are the most numerous members in this district. The 
Achdraj subdivision holds one village in Bagpat occupied by members of the 
Kdiydu clan. The above details are given according to the classification shown 
in the census returns and in the reports on the land-owning tribes. As a matter 
of fact, all Brahmans belong to either of two divisions, the Gaur or the 
Drdvira. The first prevails in the north of India, and the latter in the south, but 
Drdviras are also fairly represented in every district in these provinces. Each 
of these primary divisions contains five great tribes, which again admit of 
almost endless subdivision. The tribes of the Gaur^ division are the Kanaujiya, 
Sdraswat or Sarasiit, Gaur, Maithil and Utkal, and the five tribes of the 
Drdvira subdivision are the Mahardshtra, Tailang, Drdvira, Karudt and Giirjjar. 
In addition to the Brahmans of the ten tribes there are numerous subdivisions 
bearing the name of Brahman and performing certain religious ceremonies 
usually attempted only by Brahmans, of whom some mention must be made. 


1 The statistics as to the landowning tribes were carefully compiled by Nasir Ali Khdn, 
late Deputy Collector of Meemt, at the req.uest of Mr. S. H. James, C.S., and contain the 
most accurate record of landholders in this district that we possess. ® There is good reason for 
believing that the word ‘ Gaur* has no connection with Gaura, an old name for Bengal^ and that 
it represents the name of a kingdom in eastern of Oudh, traces of which are seen in the word 
Gonda, which still gives a name to a district. 
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In 3 most of the caste lists they are placed in a division by themselves called 
the “ Das-ke-siwdi” The principal are as follows 


1. Mfithnr or Mathnra-ke-Chaabe. I 

2. Magadh or Gayawal. 

3. ShakdTFipi, 

4. Malawi. 

6. Saptshati Bangali. 

6. Shenavi or Senavi* 

7 . Palashe. 

8. Bliandariye or Maddali or Dakaut or 

Josbi. 

9 . Mahabrabman or Acharaj. 

10. Sawalakhiya. 

11. Gangaputr. 

32. Prayagwal. 

13. Bbiimhar. 

14. Sengardaro. 

15. Sanakah^r. 

16. Tbatiya. ! 

17. PAr&shari. 

18. Pwali Baaagali. 

19. AbaT^si or Hatwa&i. 

20 . Pnrait, 

21. Byas. 

22. Yanmnaputr. 

23. BiEawar, 

24. KieMshvar. 


25. Ajachi. 

26. Gorjjar Kurmachali. 

27. Parvati or PabSri or Kayapali. 

28. Kurmdcbali or Kamaoni. 

29. Kanaujiya Kurmachali.^ 

30. MabSrisbtra Kurmlichali. 

31. Purane Kurmachali. 

32. Kattbak. 

33. Bbat or Bajbbat or Jasaundbi. 

34. Liugiye. 

35. Ghatiye. 

36. Pallewdl or BSrbar or Athbariya or 

Bobra or Kainya. 

37. B^igariya or Parcbdnga. 

38. Pande. 

39. Unauriya. 

40. Golapurab. 

41. Bin. 

42. Lyariye. 

43. Myale. 

44. Dasadwipi. 

45. Brahmans of Debra Dun, 

46. Suraula. 

47. Gingira. 

4S. The numerous bill Brahtnans in 
Northern India. 


With the exception of the first four Dravira tribes not one of the ten tribes or 
these forty-eight outside tribes eat together or intermarry. The Gaur tribe 
of Kanaujiyas will be noticed under the Etdwa district and I will here give a 
short account of the Gaur tribe of the division. The caste lists give the 
following sub-tribes as belonging to the GaursAdigaur, Srigaur, San^dh 
or Sanorhiyas, Taga (?) Madhya Sreni Bangdli, Hiranya or Hariy4newdla, 
Pushkarne Gaur, Bhojaka, Bhdrgava, Sbdh4badi, Purbiye Gaur, Pachh4de, 
Chaiir4siya, Th4kur4yan, Kakariya, Dasagaur and Desw41i Ohhannat. Of 
the last sub-tribe, which is chiefly confined to M41wa, there are six branches;— 
the Gurjjar Gaur, P4rikh, Sikhawdi, Dayama or Dadhicha, Khandelwd lor 
Kdndhlawal and Ojha or Gaur Saraswat. To obtain an accurate idea of the 
distribution of these tribes it is necessary to add together all the scattered 
entries in the census retains and compare them with the total number of 
Brahmans in each district. The following statement shows the number of 
Brahmans of the Gaur tribe and the total number of Brahmans in the districts 
in which the Gaur tribe is predominant. The Tagas are separately given as 
it is more than doubtful whether they should be included amongst the Brahmans, 
and it should be remembered that the Brahmans entered only under the name 
of their gotras or as unspecified form no inconsiderable number in the census 
returns, so that the figures as to the number of Gaurs here given must be taken 
2 IS an estimate below the actual numbers.^ 


JIa AHgarh ^one 106,517 Bralimatts are eatered as unspecified, and in M-uttra 115,226,^ 
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District. 

Gaur tribe. 

Total number of 
Brahmans. 

Tagas. 

Dehta Dun, ... 

... 


1,164 

10,279 

... 

Saharanpur, ... 

• •• 

... 

41,078 

45,148 

16,208 

Muzaffamagar, 


... 

38,395 

40,654 

n,947 

Meerut, 

... 

•«« 

07,734 

109,449 

43,417 ' 

Bulandshahr ... 

... 


87,468 

98,932 

6,766 

Aligarh, ... 



32,692 

148,249 

... 

Bijiiaur, 



26,792 

28,789 

10,505 

Moradabad, 

a*« 


31,085 

! 47,744 

11,065 

Budaon, 

«•« 


55,840 

I 63,541 

*•« 

Bareilly, 

••tt 


7,932 

76,442 

... 

Muttra, ... 


... 

22,643 

i 148,762 i 


Etawa, ... 


... 

37,416 

93,082 i 

... 


The (raurs are distributed throughout the Meerut dmsioiij the western districts 
of fiohilkhand, and the northern districts of the Agra division. In the Agra 
district and southwards, through the Duab and in eastern Rohilkhand, they 
give place to the Kanaujiyas. Each of the sub-tribes is divided into gotras 
bearing specific titles such as Dikshit, Ohaube, Tiw4ri, Gautam, Nirmal, &c. 
Thus the following gotras have the titles annexed to them:— 


Gotra. 


l\de. 

Kausik^ ... 


... Dichhit. 

Xishn&tri, ••• 


... Chaube. 

Bhfiraddhvaj, ... 


... Tiwari. 

Parasur, 


... Ninnal. 

Vatsa, 


... Nagwan. 

Gautam, 


••• Vidhata. 

Sandil, 


Haritw^I. 

Vaiesht, 


... Ghagsan. 


There is such confusion between the titles of gotras and the names of the 
gotras themselves, not only in the census papers but amongst the people, that it 
is hopeless, at present, to arrange these intricate subdivisions on an intelligible 
basis. The recent discovery of an inscription of the third century in which 
mention is made of a Gaur Brahman (see page 83) entirely upsets the theory 
that the Gaurs camq from Bengal, as at that time the name of Gaur was 
unknown there. There can be little doubt that the Bengali Gaurs are the 
descendants of immigrants from these provinces like the Kayaths. The Gaurs 
proper deny that the Tagds belong to their division, and put them in the same 
class as the Bhuinhars further south, as almost outside the pale of Brahmanism. 
The many calls upon my attention must be my excuse for leaving this and 
other interesting questions unsifted, which, however valuable for ethnological 
purposes, are somewhat removed from the objects of practical utility, steadily 
kept in view by me in preparing the present work. 
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MEEBUT DISTRICX* 


The different clans of Rajpdts found at the census in 1872, with their num¬ 
bers, are given below. It will be seen that Chauhans, 
Bajputs. Gahlots, and Tudrs alone include nearly two-thirds of 

the Hindiis classed under this head: — 


BadgCjar, 3,067 

Bais, ... 73 

Bhal, ... 4,739 

Bachhal, ... 24 

Bargiyan, ... 10 

Bhitta, ••• 66 

Bishn, ... 124 

Bbaraddhvaj, IS 

Bhatti, ... 39 

Bhimala, ... 210 

(JbaixhaQ, .*• 17,207 

Chandel, 29 

Chamarganr, 80 

Dliengar, ... 272 


Bor, ... 

107 

Biksbit, ... 

16 

B5bima, ... 

624 

Dilwat, ... 

49 

Gargbansf, ... 

15 

Gablot, 

10,222 

Gaur, ... 

203 

Gaharwar, ... 

500 

Gautam, «.« 

5 

Han, 

86 

HaiiaDci5.n, ... 

129 

Jaiswir, 

15 

tTaiigbara, ... 

205 

Jadon« 

328 


Janwar, m. 11 

Jhatiyana, ... 15 

Kaclihw4ba,..* 1,680 
Ban war, ... 9 

Eacbhaura,... 425 

Kasyapa, ... 13 

Ladwa, ••• 103 

Mina, ... 3 

Mobil, 57 

Mohrawar, ... 241 

Nirbin, ... 71 

Nirmal, ... 16 

Panw5.r, ... 1,159 

BtmcUr, 340 


Purabiya, 

• «» 

18 

Rabtor, 


no 

Bagbubansij 


ISO 

H5tia, 


213 

R5wat, 

• •t 

23 

Surajbansi, 

••t 

51 

Solankbi, 


330 

Sisodiya, 


558 

Sombansi, 


801 

Sangj al, 


44 

Sangbawat, 


9 

Tuar, 


11,698 

Tanak, 


62 

Tamota, 


17 


Besides these txibes 269 persons were classed amongst Eajpdts without 
any specification. The Bajputs form hut 5*6 per cent, of the total Hindu 
population in this district. Like the Brahmans, this list indudes a number 
of mere gotraa and titles which I am unable to assign to their proper tribes* 

The Hindu Eajptit clans in the district are'zaminddrs in 194 villages, and 
The Kajpfits as land- Musalmdn Eajptits hold 48 villages. The largest land- 
holders are the Gahlots, Tudrs or Tanwdrs, and Somban- 
as. The Gahlots were a powerful tribe in the twelfth century. One of Prithi- 
rdj’s best generals was Govind Eao, a chief of this tribe, who is said to have 
resided at Dehra in this district. They now hold four villages in the Bdgpat 
tahsil, 7 in Hdpur, and 27 in Ghdziabad. Musalmdn Gahlots hold nine villages. 
The Tudrs, Tanwdrs or Tomars are very numerous in this district. They look 
on themselves as the descendants of the Pdndavas, and many claim kinship with 
the Tomar dynasty of Dehli that was overthrown by the Chanhdns. They now 
hold two villages in Mawana, 32 in Hdpur, 12 in Meerut, arid 34 in the Ghdzi¬ 
abad tahsil. The owners of the 32 villages in parganah Puth of the Hdpur 
tahsil call themselves descendants of Bahadpdl, whom they assert to have been 
the tenth Baja of the Tomar dynasty of Dehli, and to have founded Bhadsdna 
which has never been deserted to this day by his posterity^. Musalman Tndrs 
poss^ eight villages in Hdpur and three in Bdgpat. 

The Hindu Dor Rajpiits have but four villages, all of which are situated in tlie 
Hdpur tahsil, while their Musalmdn brethren in the aatnn 
tract havelS. The Dors originally held the country from 
KoUto Meerut, and under their leader Hardatta attained to considerable power.® 
It was Hardatta thatbuilt the fort of Meerut, founded Hdpur, and relieved Baran by 
paying the ransom demanded by Mahmdd Ghaznavi. About the time of Prithirdj 

I The Mune does not oooni in the lists given by General Canningham, (Arch. Snr., 1., m) 
(cis^neSeaQulei’sIiBt, 'See the Bnlandsbahr district, page 84. ' ' 
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the power of the Dors began to wane* They were pressed by the Mina Meos on 
the one side, while the Gahlots expelled them from Dasna on the other. The 
Badg^jars are another old tribe still in possession of a large number of villages in 
Bulandshahr. They occupied the southern portion of this district also. The 
chief of them here is the S4bitkhini family of Pilkua or Pilkhuwa but their in¬ 
fluence ended with Danlat Rao Singh, whose estates were sold by- auction in 
1815. The Uirb4n or Nirbh^n Rajputs are said to have formerly been a numer¬ 
ous and powerful tribe in this district, but for ages all Nirbhins have been Musal- 
nidns. They now hold only two villages in parganah Loni in tahsil Gh4ziabad. 

The Chauhans in this district possess zamind4ris in eleven villages. Thej 

Chauhans proper. must not be confounded with the Chauhans mentioned 
hereafter as a degraded Rajpiit tribe, common in Rohilkhand and the upper Du4b. 
They are found principally in Sardhana, where tlie;y have four villages and one each 
in the Hapur, MawAna, and Meerut tahsils. The Musalm^n Chauhans possess four 
villages. Panwars hold five villages in Sardhana and one in B4gpat; Kachhw^ahas 
have six in Sardhana and three in B4gpat; D4himas hold three in Bagpat. 
Sombansis possess 24 villages in Sardhana, where Bhandars have three. Dols 
have but one village in B4gpat. Sam41s have three villages, Ladwas one, Makhl4- 
chhas one, Hindu B4chhals six, Musalman B4chhals one, and Musalm4n Panwars 
three villages in the Meerut tahrfi, Musalman Bhattis have four villages in the 
H4pur tahsil. Bagarmals have two, Surhas three, and Gaurs three villages in the 
Gh4ziabad tahsR. The Jhatiy4nas are found in parganahs Sardhana and 
B4gpat. 

The Baniyas of Meerut chiefly belong to the Agarw41 and Saraugi divisions, 
and comprise 7*1 per cent, of the entire Hindu popula- 
Baniyas. There were 44,255 Agarwdls in 1872, 13,271 

Saraugis, 5,702 Gindaliriyas, 1,796 Bishnois, 1,684 Eastaugis, 1,046 of the 
Mahesri subdivision, 811 of the Raja-ke-Bar4dari, 261 Rautgis, and 28 Khandel- 
wals or K4ndhlawals. As might be expected, they form an important portion 
of the landholders in this district, being zaminddrs of 136 villages. The B4n- 
sals hold 30 villages, of which 21 lie in the Gh4ziabad tahsil. The Sangals 
have 26 villages, chiefly in Maw4na. The Rautgis or Rohtagis have five 
villages; the Garg clans hold 53 villages, of which 39 are situated in the Meerut 
tahsil; the Maithils have 3 ; Sarwariyas, 1 ; Sandel, 1; Kansal, 2; Papariya, 
1, Eaja-ke-Baradari, IS, Gotal, 5, Gargas 5, and Totral, 1. Of these villages 
7 are situated in the B4gpat tahsil, 39 in Maw4na, 3 in Sardhana, 15 in 
H4pur, 58 in Meerut, and 21 in Ghaazibad. The Agarwals are said to derive 
their name from the town of Agaroha on the borders of the Haridna District, 
whence they emigrated after its capture by Muhammad S4m. The Bishnois are 
a peculiar sect of Hindus found there and in the neighbouring districts of 
Eohilkhand^ they are more particularly noticed hereafter. 
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The great mass of the population belongs to the classes included under the 
head other castes” at the recent census, which then 
other castes. numbered 756,447 souls, or 76*2 per cent, of the entire 


/ 


Hindu population. 

They belong to the following tribes :—^ 



.Agari, 

*.* 

••• 

... 

433 

Kori, 

M* 

11,793 

Ahar, 




273 

Kumhar, ... 


23,870 

Ahir, 


«*« 


17,291 

Kurmi, 

... 

1,213 

Baheliya, 


... 

... 

1,344 

Kuzagar, ... 


48 

Banbata, 


... 


72 

XiOdba, ... 

... 

7,157 

Banjara, 



... 

265 

XiObair, ••• •.« 


4,662 

Bansphor, 



• a. 

17 

Miumar, ... 

... 

298 

BarUai, 

... 



12,166 

Mali, 


17,223 

BSri, 



... 

S3 

MaI15h, 


978 

BeUlir, 

•>« 


... 

30 

Munihar, 

... 

233 

Bharbhunja, 


... 


2,906 

Mocbi, ... ... 


87 

Bhat, 


... 

... 

62 

27atj, ... ... 


1,175 

Bbora, 




104 

^aik, ... 

»«« 

76 

Ch^i, 




134 

Nuniya, ... 

... 

137 

ChamSr, 



... 

197,273 

Orb, ... p.g 


6,327 

Chbipi, 


... 


8,401 

Basi. ... 


408 

3>arzi, 




782 

Patahra, ... 


203 

DUanak, 



... 

1,570 

Rabti, ... 


372 

Dhobi, 


... 

... 

1,821 

Uain, 

• •• 

4 

Dhuna, 




1,942 

Ramaiya, ... 

• ** 

102 

Dom, 




23 

Rangrez, 

• •• 

169 

Pusidh, 


«•« 


60 

Raws, ... 


3,299 

Gadhela, 

... 



70 

Riwari, 

m 

62 

Garariya, 

•*« 



14,171 

Siisi, 


637 

Ghosi, 




666 

Saikalgar, ... 

«•* 

30 

Gdjar, 




60,360 

Sam, ... ... 

... 

6,873 

Hajj^ni, 




19,369 

Shoragar, 

«•* 

73 

Halwii 

• a* 

... 


58 

Sonar, 

... 

7,603 

JAt, 




145,514 

Taga, ... ... 

• •• 

43,062 

Jotsbi, 




31 

Tamolf, 

... 

281 

JuUha, 



... 

10,698 

Tawaif, 


42 

Kdchbi, 

... 



423 

J[ g1i, «•» 

«i. 

966 

Kabar, 


... 

... 

36,985 

Thathera, ... 


30 




... 

2,083 

Vaishnu, ... 


182 

Kainboh, 


... 

... 

743 

Bairagi, 


3,913 

Kanjar, 

• a. 



651 

Barwa, 


82 

KSnpriy 


•«» 


63 

Pakir, ... ... 


904 

Kdyatb, 

».* 

*«• 


3,740 

Gosbain, ... ... 

... 

6,826 

Khigi, 




715 

Jogi, *•. •*« 


11,292 

Khikrob, 

a*. 


.. 

60,107 

Sadb, ... ... 


407 

Khatik, 



«.* 

6,025 

1 Bangali, ■*. 

»«« 

146 

Kbattriy 


... 

... 

1,880 

^ Unspecified, 

... 

1,661 


» 


The Jdts are the most important and most industrious of all the cultivators 
not only in this district but in the entire Meerut divi¬ 
sion. As proprietors they hold zamind4ris in 488 
villages, and altogether have influenced the character of Meerut more than any 
other caste. In the Duab they are divided into two great classes—the Hele and 
the Dhe, corresponding to the Pachh4de and Deswale of Rohilkhand and Dehli. 
The Hele subdivision is by far the most numerous in this district. Heles are 
found in every parganah. The Dhes occupy several villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of B4b6gaTh and H4pur as Bachota i in the Sardhana tahsil they hold 
Ghahariya^ and in Meerut, Zainpur and other villages in its neighbourhood. 
The and Dhes do not intermarry. The Heles profess a great contempt 

for the Dhes, apparently on the ground that the latter smoke, take food aM 
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cirink with 2Tais. The Dhes, too, are followers for the most part of isdnak 
Shah, and call themselves Sikhs, though their usages do not in many respects 
corr^pond. The Dhes are in fact a later colony, and in their efforts to provide 
for themselves have interfered with the comfort of their Hele brethren, who 
appear to have arrived in the district at a very early date. They all say that 
they came here from Jaisalmer about 1,100 years ago, and this may be considered 
as a very close approximation to the truth. They first settled in the north¬ 
west comer and drove out the Tagas from Chhaprauli, Eutana, and Baraut, and 
gradually extended tlieir possessions throughout the whole district. 

The most numerous clans of the Jats in this district are the Saiaklain, Sa- 

,, , rawat, Dalai, Jhar, Dewate, Nahri. and Suranj, The 

Jats as laDdowners. _ . ' 

Saiaklain hold 52 villages in Eagpat and 16 in Bar- 

clhana; the SarSwats have 20 villages, of which 12 are in GLaziabad, five in 

Mawana, and two in Bagpat. The Dalals hold 36 vi lages in the Hapur tahsil 

and tw’o elsewhere. The Jhars have 16 villages in Hapur and 14 in Mawdna. 

The Dewates possess 26 villages in the south and east; the Nahris 18 in Ghdzi- 

abad; the Suranj clan hold 17 in the Meerut tahsil, and the Khokhars have 14 

villages in Bagpat. The remaining clans, with the number of villages they hold 

are as follows:— 


Dinkar, 


IS 

Kbada, 


1 

Sahlot, 


• 4« 

3 

Banka r, 

»• 

8 



3 

Karbar, 



1 

Ohatwilla, 

••• 

3 

Vjlin, 

<». 

3 

Balain, 


•«i; 

I 

Fftnw&r, 


13 

K&kriai, 


4 

Khebon, 

• «« 


1 

Biioham 

M. 

J 

Jakhar, 


1 

Galsar, 


»»4 

7 

Kondu, 

• •• 

2 

Ponra, 

*•* 

3 

Pabarjya, 

••• 


1 

Lankra, 


2 

Ahliwat, 


9 

Salagwan, 



1 

U&n, 


2 

Jarana, 

•it 

I 

Darar, 

««« 


0 

Kain, 


6 


*«• 

3 

Naulaya, 

»*» 


1 

i'hakaia, 

... 


Tahala, 


3 

Birwal, 

• •• 


1 

Sarolia, 


"s 

Bsrban, 

... 

2 

Chahnl, 

••• 


1 

Paniya, 

• »» 

7 

Kajli, 

... 

2 

Gotyal, 



I 

Hori, 

«•* 

2 

Kalknl, 


3 

Moras, 


••• 

1 

Sor&n, 

• •• 

4 

Gantbwira, 


1 

Jabar, 

• •• 


1 

Dh£k;^ 


9 

Mahajal, 

... 

1 

Boh, 



1 

r&bima^ 

• •• 

14 

Basi, 

... 

1 

Bahai. 


»»• 

2 

Bhara, 

»•* 

2 

Sadberi, 

... 

2 

Baiidan, 



4 

Malak, 

... 

11 

i Jangila, 

... 

1 

Kambar, 


••• 

I 

IJdrIkjaii, 


8 

Salahu, 


4 

Sabbaran, 


««« 

4 

Gaxak, 

*«• 

1 

Dhalwdn, 


6 

[ Konts, 



1 

Bora, 

• •• 

4 

Silab, 


2 

Bhatiyan, 



2 

Kliaxkhar, 

*•« 

1 

Mandbar, 

... 

1 

SoraJ, 



3 

Eacbh’waha, 


I 

Bodwal, 


1 

Bhingi, 


«*• 

1 

Budw&I, 

... 

1 

Tahilar, 

... 

4 

Halerahna, 


■ •tt 

1 

Kill, 


6 

j Galiya, 

... 

4 

Masudi, 



2 

Ghanghas, 

... 

6 

Bliainsla, 


4 

Baja, 

• • • 


1 

Kaedrajan, 

Mavi, 


2 

1 

: Mobariya, 
Sebak, 

... 

2 

1 

Chaklan, 

Majra, 


««« 

I 

1 


Amongst these 92 names there are several taken from clans of Rajputs, such as 
Ddnkar, Panwdr, Dahima, Kachhwaha, Bagri, '&c., others from names of 
places or persons, w^hile the name Jangala reminds us of the Mlechcha tribe of 
that name in the Pauranik geography. Of the villages given above, 151 are 

35 
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situated in the Bdgpat tahsil, 49 in Mawana, 37 in Sardhana, 105 in 
86 in Meerut, and 60 in the Ghaziabad tahsil; total 488. 

There is no tribe in these provinces whose history has given rise to more 
conjecture than the Jats.^ According to their own 
History. account they are the descendants of the marriage of 

Eajpdts with women of an inferior class, and in this manner they account for 
the names of the Rajput tribes amongst their own clans. The local story makes 
the Jats of Meerut the descendants of one Jaswant Singh. Others derive the 
name from the jdta or hair of lilahadeo, or that they are the descendants of the 
great Jddu race. Those who do not regard themselves as natives of India trace 
their origin to the north-west, and give Garh-gajni or Ghazni as their old abode, 
which may be Ghazni in Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipur near Eawal Pindi. 
In the Panjab the J4ts form nearly one-half the population of the various dudbs 
from the foot of the hills down to Multan, and nearly four-tenths of the entire 
population. West of the Ravi they are nearly all Musalmdns. In Bharatpur 
(Bhurtpore) and Biana the Jats are also numerous, and here the Hindu section 
point to Kandahar as their parent country, while the Musalmdns adhere to 
Garh-gajm. General Cunningham identifies them with the Xanthii of Sti’abo 
and the latii of Pliny, and derives their origin from the country of Zotale on 
the Oxus. He places them in the end of the seventh century in Sindh, and 
identifies them with the Zaths, who plundered the army of Mahmud on their 
return from Somnath. Though there is a strong presumption that the Sej’-thian 
latii of the classical writers are identical with the Zaths of the early Musalnian 
histories, and that the latter are the ancestors of the Jats of the present day, 
yet many authorities lean to the account given of their origin by the Jdcs 
themselves, that they are the offspring of mixed marriagel| and of Aryan, not 
Turanian, descent^. 

A degraded Rajpiit tribe calling themselves Chaubans are found in the 
DuAb and Rohilkhand. They hold eighteen villages 
chiefly in the Bagpat, Meerut, and GhAziabad tahsils. 
They are not regarded as Kshatriyas, and do not intermarry with Rajptit clans. 
They stand in the same relation to Kshatriyas as the Jats and GAjars, and in 
" common with the JAts, kardo (or concubinage) is lawful amongst them, and the 


Chaiihaiis. 


^ See Beames’ Elliot, I., 130 ; Cunninghani Arch. Sur., II., 3, 63 ; Lassen’s Bactrian Coins. 
They are identical with the Jats [Juts] of the Panjab. 

®It is impossible to follow up these speculations here, or to enter into a discussion as to the 
connection of the Jdts with the Massa Gets or great Getse and Sakoe Scythians, whb were essen¬ 
tially the same as the Dab (Dho ?) Scj?thians, all of which belonged to the great tribe of Sus 
< or Abars. The reference to General Cunningham’s, Lassen’s, and Sir H. Elliot’s works contain 
most of the arguments on both sides of the {question. The J4fcs undoubtedly entered the upper 
Duab trom'the Panjab ; the Heles probably aoout the tenth to the twelfth centuries, and the 
*Dhea within the last 150 years^ 
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offspring of such connection is legitimate. Their principal gotras are Antalj 
Kachhwdba, Ohauhdn, Tanw&r, Barijan, Lakba, Mahadwir, MakhMehha, and 
BahaL Six of the twelve Kdyath gotras are represented in this district: the 
Mathnr, Bhatnagar, Sribastab, Enlsreshta^ Saksena 
and Anvashta. They are, however, of little importance 
either for intelligence, wealth, or numbers. The Kulsreshta clan holds 15 village. 
The Gujars are more numerous in this district than in any other in th^ 

Next comes Sah&- 


Eflvaths. 


Gujars. 


Provinces, numbering 60,350 souls, 
ranpur, Bulandshahr, and Miizaffarnagar. In Eohil- 
khand they number over 10,000 in the Moradabad and Bareilly districts. They 
appear again in strength in Agra and Jalaun, and have a considerable colony 
in the jungle tracts of Mirzapur. Altogjther they number over a quarter of 
a million in these Provinces. In the Panjab they are chieSy Musahnans. The 
Gujars are of very unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-lifting and a life 
of plunder. Their favourite home in this district is in the jungle tracts in the 
hhddirs of the Jumna, Hiadan and Ganges, where the rough, uncultivated wastes 
afford them good pasturage for their cattle. Daring the latter half of the 
past century and the first quarter of the present century there were several 
powerful Giijar chiefs in this district, but their possessions have been much 
reduced daring the old settlements. Tlieir most influential clans are the Bainsla, 
Kasana, Mawi, Bagri, and Dede. At the end of the last century Jit Singb^ 
Gtijar of Pariohhatgarh, was one of the most powerful Hindu chieftains in the 
district. In the time of Baja Guldb Singh Bahsiinia became the head-quar¬ 
ters of the Gdjar confederacy, and continued so until the union of the Landhanra 
and Balisiima estates. The Gujars have zammdari possessions in 209 villages. 
The Bainsla clan hold 16 villages, Kasana, 15; Khobra, 16; Mawi, 30; Bagri, 
34; Dede, 20; Morbal, Boswal, and Motli, 5 each ; Karana, 4; Dahima, Hon, 
Bhali, and Jobar clans, 3 each ; ilie Khdbar, Adhana, Tabri, llunddn, Bad- 
hana, Gotar, Mahila, Goli, Ohandela, Bhadana, Cnhokar, and Chatrdna, two each, 
and the Bhadraua, Dhandel, Sarsar, Chander, Magori, Jiudhar, Kahari, Tona, 
Tongar, Dala, Bhadara, Ratin', Pilwan, Mainri, Bapau, Raj wan, Tan war, 
Sarddna, Dahra, Sukal, Rahtor, Basarti, and Kalsiya clans one village each. 
The increase of cultivation in the Qujar villages through which the canal passes 
has been a subject of remark of late years, and with this change to agricultural 
life a marked improvement has taken place in their character. It is said of those 
inhabiting the upper slope of the J umna that they have improved fifty per cent, 
since the mutiny.” Their character is now very different from that of their 
brethren in the lower valley, who still adhere to their hereditary occupation of 
cattle-lifting. This habit is much fostered by the unsteadiness arising from 
their profession of grazier. Of the villages mentioned above, 12 are situated in 
the Bagpat tahsil, 81 in Mawana, 6 in Sardhana, 23 in E^ur, 31 in Meerut, 
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and 56 in Gh&ziabad ; total, ^09. The G6jars and their history have been noticed 
tinder the Sahdranpur district. 

TheTaga tribe is one of the most numerous in this district, and is confined to 
Tagas Saharanpur, MnzaflFarnagar, Bulandshahr, Morad- 

abad, and Meernt districts. A few scattered members 
are found in other districts, but they are inconsiderable in both numbers and 
importance. Their most powerful clans are the Mitwal, Gaur, Dikhit, Pdsbdn, 
Maheshwara, Debdn, and Sandlas. In Bagpat there is a tribe of Tagas, called 
Chi^at or Chula, who are said to have come from Chata or Ohara, on the eastern 
borders of Bikanir ; a well known division of Tagas is into Bisa or full caste, 
and Dasa or half caste. The Dasas, entered separately in the list to the num¬ 
ber of 574, probably belong to the latter division, in which the marriage of 
widows is allowed. The name Tagais said to be derived from the words tydg-* 
to give up.’^ One story has it that in the reign of Parikshit, king 
‘, 5 )f Hastinfipur, the snakes attacked the city, and notwithstanding that Parikshit 
retir^ into the middle of the Ganges to avoid them he was bitten and died. 
His son Janamejaya resolved on the extirpation of the great snake race and 
summoned Brahmans from all quarters to aid him. Amongst .these the Tagas, 

who also call themselves Gaiir Tagas, came in great numbers from the south, 
probably from Qonda, in Oudli. Preparations were made for a great Tiom or 
sacrifice, and all the Nagas were slaughtered except Takshak and Vasuki, w’ho 
were saved at the intervention of a Brahman. In reward for their aid on this 

Ml 

occasion the Raja bestowed on each of the Brahmans present a grant of a 
village w’ithin the fAn leaf distributed with atr at the close of the ceremony, so 
that they became cultivators of the soil and gave up their position as Brahmans. 
Those who refused the grant and continued Brahmans retired to Haridna, 
whilst the Tagas settled down about Hastinapur, whence they emigrated and 
took possession of the neighbouring parganahs. With few exceptions, all 
the Ta^Rs in this district claim descent from the Gaur Brahmans. Another 
legend makes them descendants of one Iswar Bh&t, by a prostitute, in the 
reign of the same Raja, but the traditions of all tribes in the district declare 
them to be the degenerate descendants of a Brahman stock, who were in pos¬ 
session of the district as cultivators long before the arrival of the Jats from 
the west. Retreating before the J4ts and Giijars, the Tagas abandoned the north¬ 
western parganahs where those w^arlike tribes first settled, and are now chiefly 
found in the parganahs to the south of the district. The flindd Tagas are 
.zamindSrs in 289 villages. The Mitwal gotra hold 46 villages in tahsil Ghdzi- 
*abad, the Dikhits have 19 in the same tahsiI, and the Gaurs 11 \ the Pdsbins 
, possess 55 villages and the Deb&ns 18 in the Hdpur 

■* Taga landowners. . , i .i ^ , . « . , 

tahsil, and the Sandlas have 22 villages, chiefly in the 

tahsil. The Maheshwaras have 12 villages, all but one lying in the 
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liia Kaiisik clan possess 11 villages in Bagpat. The remain* 
oi Hindu Tagas, with the number of villages they occupy, are as 

WiMif ... ... ... t Gurpu ... ,»« »«. 2 

Basj&n^ ... ... ... a Vasistif, ... ... ... 4 

Sars6t, ... ... 11 Kingrdn, ... „ ... 1 

Karsts, ... ... ... l Bacbcba«, .« ... ... 5 

Bhanwal, ... ... 1 Bl»a addhvaj, ... 6 

Bhiti, ... ... 3 Kashab^ ... ... ... 7 

Gujara, ... ... ... S Matras, ... ... ... 4 

Atras, ... ... ... 2 Bhaad, ... ... 2 

Tangar, ... ... 6 Bhartdwari, .. ... ... 5 

GalsaYYji 7 ArlaSy .*• ... 2 

Bbansauti ... ... I Dablaa, ... ... ... 6 

Dhakwan, ... I 

Of these 43 are situated in the Bigpat tahsil, 31 in Mawaua, 23 in Sar- 
dhana, 84 in Hdpur, 10 in Meerut, and 88 in the Ghaziabad tahsiL 
Mnsalman Tagas hold 46 villages. The Bainsan poira have two and the 
Basyans four villages in Ghdziabad, and the latter one also in Maw&na. The 
Maheshwdra possess 21 villages iuMawana and 7 inHapnr, where also the Mu- 
salman Galsans have two and the Musalman Pasbdns four villages. jNTeither 
the Hindu nor the Musalman Tagas are good cultivators^ but it is said that their 
condition in this respect is improving, and when brought into competition with 
the Jdts they improve by the example shown them. 

The Ahirs are for the most part found in the Bigpat tahsfl. Sir H. M. Slioi 
Abirs The only districts which in the Ain-i-JMari 

are said to have Ahir zamindSrs are Hagina and Sar- 
dhana.’’ At the present time there is not a single Ahir zamindir in the Sar- 
dhana tahsil. Among the Ahirs in this district the Deswils of Bagpat are the 
most numerous, holding 15 villages out of the 44 possessed by the tribeThe 
Bhadina and Dogri clans hold two each ; the Nahariya five; Ibe Satariya and 
Karoja four each, and the Jarwil, Bhalol, Liihi, Jariya, Dahima, Karwa, 
Cfausba, Bariyin, Bahioiya, Bhalaa, Tanwar and Jutfaiya elans, one village 
each. There are 23 villages in the Bagpat tahsil, 8 in Mawana, 5 in Meerut, 
and 8 in the Ghaziabad tahsil; total, 44. The Ahirs are widely spread all 
over these provinces, and are in a position somewhat similar to that of the Gujars 
and J4ts, Some connect them with the Abhiri of Ptolemy. 

The Musalman Mew&tisor Meosare not mentioned in the census of 1872. 

^. They hold two villages in the Hapur tahsil. The Dhagal 

ewatis or eos. of Hindu Meos also hold one village in the Ghazi¬ 

abad tahsil. In earlier times they were a very powerful tribe in the northern 
Dadb. It was in a great measure due to their exertions that the Gahlots suc¬ 
ceeded in dislodging the Dors from Bulandshahr and the south of Meerut. In 
return the Meos were permitted to appropriate large estates in the conquered 
country. They were, however, always turbulent and unmanageable, and are 
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frequently meationed bj’’the Persian historians. As early as 1241 A. D. they 
gave considerable trouble to the Miisalmdn rulers of Dehli. In that year we read 
in the TahaMUi-Naairi^ that Ulugh Khdn^ inflicted a severe chastisement on 
the Maw&B of the Duab between the Ganges and the Jumna. He fought much 
against the infidels and cleared the roads and neighbouring country from in¬ 
surgents.” A similar expedition was organized in 1249 A. D., and in 1239 Ulugh 
Khdn exercised his horsemen by making %Yar upon the Mawds while awaiting 
the attack of the Mughals from the west. For a long time the Meos remained in 
peace until the accession of Ghaiyas-ud-din Balkan in 1265 A. D., w^ho employed 
himself in harrying the jungles in which they concealed themselves. The his¬ 
torian Zia-ud-din Barni writes that the turbulence of the Mewdtis had in¬ 
creased to such an extent that they used to plunder the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dehli itself. To such a pitch had their daring extended 
that it was found necessary to close the western gates of the city at after¬ 
noon prayer. The Sultan spent a whole year in his expeditions against them, 
and built forts and posts to protect the city from their incursions. In this 
campaign 100,000 of the royal army were slain by the Mewdtis according 
to Barni, but more probably the same number of the eneniy were slain as 
Firishta says. In the reign of Firoz Shdh the tracts occupied by the Meos 
in the Duab were known as Mawas, and from their wild and rugged cha** 
racter the word occasionally became synonymous with a fastness or place of 
strength. Thus we read^ that Malik Chhaju, on his defeat by the royal forces, 
escaped into a Mawas ; again the defeated army of Ain-ul-mulk fell into 
the hands of the Hindus of the Mands.” In both these cases, referring 
as they do to the Du4b, the tracts occupied by the Meos appear to me to be 
intended. In 1426 A.D. also we read that Mubdrak Shah crossed the 
Jumna and “ attibked the village of Harauli, one of the well-known places in 
Mawds.” The expedition of Balban is not forgotten in this district, and to it 
is attributed the expulsion of the Meos from Meerut. They are noAv to be 
chiefly found in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and Budaun, and still bear the same cha¬ 
racter for violence and love of plunder that seems to have adhered to them from 
their earliest days. They are the principal dakaits of the present day not only- 
in our own Provinces but all through Rajput ana. 

The Gaddis or Qadhis or Gadahlas are a small tribe resembling the Ghosis, 
and for the most part Musalmdns. They have a few scat- 
Gaddis. tered communities in Garhmuktesar, Sardv/a, Hastind- 

pur, Kithor, and Meerut. They are zamfnddrs of six villages, of which four 

1 Dowson’s Elliot, II, 362. Professor Dowson seems to be in some difficulty as to the 
meaning of the term Mawfis, but it can only refer to the Meos, whose power at this time is sufld- 
ca,©i 5 ,tly clear from local history. See further II, 379 ; III, 104, 13S, 249, and IV, 63. 

- - : a Dowson^s Elliot, III, 138, 249, 
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ftTe ia parganab Meerut, one in parganab Hastin^pur^ and one in Sar4wa. 
JPfae Hindu Eambos of the Ohanpir clan have two villages in the Meerut tahsil, 
Kamlm Musalradn Eambos possess eleven villages, of 

wMoh five are in Cf-lidziahad, three in Meerut, two in 
Sardhan% and one in the MawAna tahsil. The Kawas hold 17 villages in this 
district distributed among the following got& :—LepAn^ 

1; SorAn, 1; EAliyan, 1; Kanra, 2; Tona, 5; DeswAJ, 

I ; CJhanfaan, 5, and BAgri, L Six of these are situated in the Bagpat tahsfl, 
six in Sardhana, and one in Meerut Bohras or Bfaoras hold four villages in 
BAgpat, of which two belong to the Bokal clan and two to the PArAsar clan- The 
Bahai clan of Khattris hold five villages in GhAziabad; the MahAr clan of 
KahArs possess two villages; the Nangal clan of Mabs, five villages ; the Eo- 
darbdni clan of GoshAins, two villages; Giri Goshains, three; Nanakshahi 
Goshaius, two; and Oharandasi Gosh^as, two villages. 

The Muhammadans number 281,857 souls, of whom 134,101 are females. 

They are divided into Shaikhs, numbering 181,106, with 
Musalmaas. ^ o ? 

86,137 females; Sayyids, 7,729 ; Mughals, 2,366 ; 
Pathdns, 19,117 (9,307 females), and unspecified 71,539 (33,670 females). The 
Shaikhs of the Meerut district divide themselves into seven classes :-"(l) Sa- 
diki, the descendants of Abu Bakr;(2) Parriikhi, descendants of Umar; (3) 
XJsmAni, descendants of Usman; (4) MardAni, descendants of Muhammad; (5) 
AnswAri, the same; (6) Ifabi, the same; and (7) Kuraishi, considered the highest 
of the seven classes. It need hardly be said that the great mass of the Shaikhs 
are descendants of converted Hindtis. The Shaikhs possess 49 villages ; the 
AfghAns and Mughals hold 42; Sayyids, 119; Mirs, 7; Biluchs, 5; and 
KasAbs, 1. These are in addition to those already noted as in the hands of 
Ifau^muslims and the Musalman divisions of Hindu tribes. Altogether 337 
villages are held by Musalmaas in this district. The first application of the 
term Nau-muslim was to the Mughal converts who remained about Dehli after 
the departure of Abdullah, grandson of Hulaku, in 1292 A.D. 

Amongst the non-Asiatic inhabitants, the last census showed that 842 natives 
of Great Britain resided in the Meerut district. There 

ether nationalities, 

were 8 French, 3 German, 6 Italian, 11 Portuguese, 3 
Swiss, and 1,176 European inhabitants whose nationality was not specified; total 
Europeans 2,149. The Eurasian inhabitants numbered 142 souls. Amongst 
foreign Asiatic nations residing in the district were 18 AfghAns, 3 Armenians, 23 
Kashmiris, and 25 Nepalese. Amongst landholders, Englishmen hold 24 villages 
in the GhAziabad tahsfl, three in Maw Ana, and one in Bagpat; Frenchmen hold 
five villages in Bagpat, and an Arab has one in Sardhana. 


ether nationalities. 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, III, 147- 
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The followmg statement shows the distribution of the population per 

Distribution of the Cultivated square mile and the proportion of 

castes according to culti- the principal castes in each parganah of the district. 

The Chainars form the great mass of the labouring 
population in every parganah, and in the whole Province number one- 
eighth of the entire population, being found in large numbers in every 
district :— 


Parganah. 

Cultivated area in 
square miles. 

Distridution of the principal castes per cultivated square mile* 

Eajputa. 

1 

• 

ves 

Chamars. 

•a 

o 

Other castes. 

Total. 

Bagpat, 


164- 

30 

30 

81 

78 

53 

430 

702 

Baraiit, 


62 

1 

8 

2S6 

no 

12 

540 

907 

Chhaprauli, 


45 

5 

... 

246 

96 

12 

490 

844 

Kutana, 

aa4 

56 

4 

15 

243 

86 

... 

476 

824 

Loni, ... 


97 

26 

46 

21 

114 

101 

873 

6^1 

Barnawa, ... 

... 

79 

3 

4 

213 

94 

20 

488 

822 

Meerut, ... 


260 

86 

9 

93 

179 

38 

700 

1,055 

Plisna, 

... 

97 

129 

8 

38 

120 

14 

52^ 

‘837 

Jalalabad^ 


144 

11 

73 

99 

108 

23 

419 

733 

Hapura, ... 


122 

36 

81 j 

80 

115 

I 33 

468 

793 

Sardhana,... 


104 

80 

I 33 

1 64 1 

94 

2 

515 

788 

Garhmuktesar, 


69 

25 

26 

42 

129 

82 

425 

679 

SarS^wa, ... 


56 

13 

94 

IS 

117 

37 

386 

665 

Puth, ... 


S8 

138 

... 

24 

102 

5 

367 

636 

Hastinipur, 


I2I 

23 

8 

57 

138 

74 

322 

622 

Kithor, 

... 

126 

5 

25 

34 

U‘6 

57 

329 

556 

Total, 

... 

1,630 j 

34 

26 

89 

121 

37 

474 

781 


Occnpations. 


Perhaps no more important facts can be gleaned from the recent census than 
those relating to the occupation of the people. The 
broad distinction of agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
has always been observed in all the enumerations that have taken place in this 
district. In 1847 the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture was 
given as 392,109 souls, or 45 per cent., of the total population : in 1853 
the records show 510,135 souls, or 45 percent, and in 1865 the numbers 
were521,890, or 43 per cent, of the total population. The census of 1872 
on this point is more explicit and gives materials from which a correct idea 
of the occupations of the 1,273,914 souls inhabiting this district may be ob- 
tmned. Taking the same broad distinction, we have in 3872 an agricultural 
population numbering 537,230 persons, or 42*2 per cent, 
of the total population. Of these 445,700 were Hindus, 
or35 per o^t. of the entire population, and 91,414 were Musalmdns, or 7*2 per 
Divided into the two classes of landowners and cultivators, the census 


Agricnltarists. 
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•tows 232j583 (104,860 females) under the former class and 324,647 (136,455) 
under the latter class. The Hindu landowners numbered 106,182 males and 
84,623 females, while the Musalmans showed 21,539 males and 20,237 females. 
The Musalman cultivators are set down at 49,638 (23,474 females)* On the* 
total agricultural population the male adults (above fifteen years of age) num-' 
ber 184,916, consisting of proprietors of land, 79,203; cultivators, 105,258; 
ploughmen, 247 ; gardeners, 107; singhara-growers, 47; and indigo-planters, 46. 
To complete the return of those dependant upon the land, as distinguished from 
other occupations, we should add to the above 3,269 persons engaged about ani¬ 
mals, and one-half the 58,656 males recorded as labourers, which w’ould give a 
totiil of 217,513 adult males out of the district total of 428^682, ora little over 
one-half. 

The agricultural comprises but one of the six classes into which the popnla- 
Occupationa other than tion was divided at the recent census. Taking the 
agriculture. remainder in order, and remembering that the figures 

refer only to male adults, the following facts may be gleaned. The first or pro¬ 
fessional class numbers 10,319 members, amongst whom are classed Government 
servants ; the learned professions, ari^ &c., as family priests (6,217), pandits 
(645), school-masters (227), druggists (159), doctors (232), singers and musi¬ 
cians (392). The second or domestic class comprises 53,457 males engaged in 
entertaining and performing personal offices for men, such as inn-keepers, per¬ 
sonal sermnts (24,150), washermen, cooks, table-attendants, water-carriers 
(7,476), and sweepers (13,475). The third or commercial class gives 36,078 
males, and includes all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of 
various kinds, as merchants (1,480), shop-keepers (17,043), money-laaders 
(3,491), and the like; also persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals 
and goods, as porters (8,860), coolies (1,584), ekka-drivers (281), &c. The 
fourth class is the agricultural already noticed. The fifth class numbers 67,761 
males and embraces all industrial occupations, including those engaged in arts 
and mechanics, as painters (471), patwas or necklace-makers (220), saddlers 
(309), masqns (693), carpenters (4,281), weavers (16,676), tailors (3,471), 
shoe-makers (3,842), &c, ; all persons engaged in the manufacture of food and 
drink, as grain*parchers (1,167), confectioners (750), green-grocers (962), 
butchers (948), &c., and all dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
In the sixth and last class the indefinite and unproductive classes are arranged. 
They number 72,882 males amongst whom 58,656 are set down as labourers 
and 1,222 as excavators: beggars number 11,986, and form the greater 
portion of the class supported by the community at large. The population is 
essentially rural. There are only fifteen towns haring a population exceeding 
6,000 inhabitants, and the difterent non-agricultural classes are chiefly found 
in the villages in the interior of the district. 

36 
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The panch or local indigenous tribunal is hereditary, and, as a rule, new men 

are neveradmitted except when the hereditary ones 
Panebayats. . , 

are notoriously unfit for the duty. The new members 

are always men of wealth and influence. Panchayats are held on private 
affairs, such as caste, family customs, relationship, private quarrels, and not 
unfrequently for the decision of criminal cases. The Nai or barber is employed 
to summon the parties, and when all are assembled the president (sar-pa7ich) 
or umpire is appointed. The complainant first tells his story, and after that 
the defendant replies. Then the decision is given in accordance with the votes 
of the majority. In cases of want of unanimity the decision is sometimes pat 
.off from time to time. In villages these panchayats sit in the chavpdl^ and 
in cities in mandirs and sMiodlas (temples). Sometimes among the lower classes, 
on annual holidays, the people put in their complaints, and the assembled 
members of their caste decidejthe case. A frequent punishment inflicted by a 
paaachayat is expulsion from caste (jUi ji ka mautj» A Ohaudhri or head of a 
Chaudhris trade or profession was formerly appointed by G-overn- 

ment, but this practice has long ceased to be followed. 
The people now choose their own Chaudhris, and the post is usually hereditary. 
Frequently, however, in cases of great dissatisfaction the Chaudhris are displaced 
and new ones elected. Sometimes Chaudhris are found useful in emergencies 
when the Goveramsnt requires certain work performed, but they are never able 
to collect many people together from their trades without pressure from some 
Government official. Privately the Chaudhris decide the disputes that arise in 
their own baradari or guild, as at weddings, mournings, and when a member 
has so committed himself that he ought to be ejected from his caste. In large 
bazars the chief officer is called chaukrayat; he stands with regard to the shop¬ 
keepers in the same position as a Ohaudhri in relation to a trade. In large 
bazars, too, the weighmen are important personages, and have as perquisite a 
pice in the rupee on all grain sold (toldi)^ In cities where many Brahmans 
live, as in Meerut, they form themselves into parties called tJiarasy each of which 
is presided over by a mddr^ who performs the same duties as a Ohaudhri. 

Labourers in this district take food usually but twice a day, once in the early 

morning and again in the evening. Their food is 
T'ood of the lower classes. o 

generally maize, hdjrayjodr\ and barley, and when wheat 

is cheap that also. From a half to two-thirds of a ser is considered a fair meal 

for an able-bodied man. Petty traders eat similar food, using more wheat the 

better their circumstances, and by the addition of ddl (split pulse) making up 

various dishes. The average price of barley is 26 sers per rupee, of maize 35 

sers, of Idjra 34 sers, of jodi^ 36 sers, while the average price of ddl is three 

quarters of an anna the ser. The higher and well-to-do middle classes make 

gram, rice and wheat their chief food, seasoning their dishes with gU (clarified 


^ood of the lower classes. 
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butter), gpices, turmeric, Two of the most faronrite dishes amongst the 
middle classes are kacham U compounded of urd ddl and fine flour, and kkicTiriy 
which is a seasoned dish of ming ddl^ bdjm and other grains boiled with 
rice. Fish are eaten by the lower classes everywhere among Hindus. Brah¬ 
mans, J&ts, Giijars, and Baniyas (orthodox and Jains), however, do not eat 
fish. Among the better classes this article of food is consumed by K&yatfas and 
Bengalis; Europeans and Musalmdns too are large consumers. In the early 
part of the hot weather large quantities of cuenmbers (kaehra) and melons 
{tarbiisa or water-melon, and kharhiza or musk-melon) mre consumed by all 
classes. In villages yoiinggram and mnstard leaves are eaten, and potatoes 
everywhere by the -well-to-do classes. The sankukra, cr fruit of the san plant, 
is a favourite vegetable; so also carrots (gdjar or z%rdak)^ 2 cn.i among the wealthy 
classes the kanwal- kahriy or root of the lotus, European vegetables are gain- 
ing ground and are now found growing in the neighbourhood of most large 
towns. In the Bagpat tahsil, even so far removed from the residence of Euro-, 
peans, 55 acres of onions were grown in 187 1 . Among the grains eaten by 
the lower castes, especially Kahars, are sanwak and pusdiy which grow spontane¬ 
ously, and mandway a very cheap grain. 

In villages houses are very rudely constructed. As a rule gdrd (mortar) or 
Habitations gonda (moistened earth) are piled up in the shape of walls 

and plastered outside and inside with a composition of 
cow-dung and earth mixed. Beams are thrown over and a straw roof laid on. 
This is a house or ghity and some four or five ghats formed into a court are the 
ihdtah or enclosure. According to the size of the houses there are the ddldny 
kathoy kothri (or store-room), and dobdtu In villages the hotha generally has 
two kotJmSy and the verandah with its chJmppar or straw roof is called the ddldn^ 
In towns the dMdfi is usually a large room wdfch some two, three, or four doors. 
The size of a village house varies cousiderably, but the average dimensions are 
20 feet by 10 feet, and on an average nine persons live in one ihdiah. The up¬ 
per classes in town and country build their houses of brick and mortar, and 
they generally have eight or nine rooms. As a rule, in villages, one family 
lives in one room (kotka,} The gate or door of the ikdtaJi is called deorhiy 
and usually in front of this is built a small chabutra (or platform) corrupted 
in village parlance to chauntra. Here the inhabitants of the ihdtah lounge and 
smoke. The Gujars have fewer houses in each ihdtah than Jats and Ahirs. 
Moreover, these peoplehave not wooden doors, but only bambu gratings such as are 
seen in cattle-sheds, called khiraks. The lower castes as Chamars and Chuhras 
frequently live in straw pd/s called raaiis: this is called a dcchkanna chhapa^; m 
many villages a whole family lives in one such hut. Occasionally a great 
number of these are huddled together with a courtyard in the centre, which serves 
the same purpose as a chaupdl among the higher castes, and a cow-fold 
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as well. As compared with village houses, town houses are usually deficient 
in width and the courtyards are smaller. Garariyas and Nats (jugglers) 
usually lire in huts made of the part of the sarpat grass called sirki: hence 
the generic name drhiyalog applied to these classes. The statistics of the 
house enumeration have already been given. There are no buildings of any 
noted architectural merit in this district. Those in the 
Temples. noticed in the article Meerut. The Hindd 

temples are all small, containing the sanctuary only, which is a conical chamber 
scarcely lighted by o»e small door, at which the worshipper presents his offering 
and offers up his supplication., The temples are called Shiwdlas, Mahddewas, 
and Thdkurdwdras, Opposite the sanctuary door is the stone saucer, argha or 
jaleri^ in which the stone representing the Shiva ling called pindi is placed. 
Placed round are the artU or censers in which the Hindu worshippers put oil 
and wicks of cotton, and which they slowly move before the image while saying 
their prayers. This ceremony is gone through once every day by all zealous 
Brahmans, and on Mondays often twice, once in the morning and once in the 
evening. This is the end of their service, and is followed*by a sermon or kcdha 
from the attendant pandit. Other properties laid up in the temple are the ghcmta 
(large bell); the ghariya (small bell); jhanjh (cymbals); mnk (conch shell); 
aclimani (the small spoon used in the ceremony of rinsing the mouth); the 
sampati (small vessel in which the Hindus put their offerings), which lies before 
the sinlidsan or throne on vhicb the idols recline. Suspended are the lamps 
(dipck) to lighten the sanctuary, and the dMpddn (or censer) in which the incense 
(dh4p) is burnt. In the Jain or Saratigi temples, which in this district are 
found inconsiderable numbers, Parasndth is w^orshiped under the form of a 
kind of iron cross. The rest of his worship is very similar to that of Shiva. 
There are also a few Devi temples. Hei’e Devi is worshipped twice a year, 
and fairs are held at the same time. Bice, sweetmeats, flowers, &c., are 
offered up, and Worship continues for several days. The chief service is held 
in Jeth. 

There are no settlements of the Brahma Samaj in the district. Christian 
Religion missionaries early settled here among the town and, 

rural populations, and there are at present eight Church 

Mission Stations:— 


Number of Average attend- 
JSfame. When entered upon. Native Chris- ance of pupils 

tians. in school. 


Meerut, 

l^anharkhera and Malijana, 
and Grhaziabad, 


\SI6 

1558 

1862-69 

1864-67 

186 a 


264 . 

82 
, 83 


194 

64 

22 

Unoccupied. 
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The census of 1872 gives the number of Native Christians as 730. These 
statements clearly show how slow the progress of Christianity has been after 
the unremitting labours of more than half a century. The Christians of Ik la 
were originally Chamars of Aghwanpur. Why they left Aghw4npar is not 
quite clear. The zamiudars point out that they were guilty of some unde- 
fined offence which necessitated their expulsion from the village. The Chris¬ 
tians themselves say they were so persecuted that when an opportunity of 
settling elsewhere presented itself, they were glad to avail themselves of it, and 
their statement is probably correct. All the tahsildars agree that the condition 
of the Native Christians has improved since the adoption of their new religion, j 
From the condition of Ohamar serfs they have become a tolerably respectable 
body of masons and sma U agri cnlturists. But the system that places the secular 
affairs of a Christian settlement under the management of the pastor has in 
a great measure destroyed the independence of the converts. This has been 
the case at Ikla. The Church Society has sent money, and the Christians, 
always looking upon themselves as a privileged subsidised race, have become 
more and more idle, failed to pay their rents, and then borrowed money at a 
high rate of interest. The Church Society now finds it necessary to withdraw* 
pecuniary support, and in all probability the settlement will collapse. Con¬ 
nected with the Dehli Mission is the Shahdara Christian settlement. Urn 
converts there are labourers, shop-keepers, and shoe-makers. Originally they 
were OhamArs, 

There are about 250 Native Chris tians at Sardhana, the descendants of 

those who embraced Christianity in the time of the 

Sardhana. 

Begam Sumru, and persons who became proselytes to 
Christianity during the famine of 1860-61 and 1869. The Christians were all 
originally lo w-caste Hindu s, and Mr. Thornton has very unjustly held them up 
as a notoriously i^ and profligate race. Such is not the case, for they are an 
orderly people and in every way infinitely superior to their own former fellow- 
castemen. The Roman Catholic priests work hard for their little colony, and are 
greatly revered and respected. At St. John’s College some of the boys are in¬ 
structed for the priesthood, and others taught to read and write the NAgari and 
Urdu characters. The instruction for the priesthood is peculiar. There are some 
twelve little native boys who can quote whole chapters of the Latin Bible 
and nearly all the prayers of the Missal. Those who cannot sympathise 
with the system must admire the patience and devotion of the Italian 
priests who have put themselves to the trouble of imparting such instruc¬ 
tion. The majority of the Christian population here are c ultivators and wea- 
vers, while many are the pensioned descendants of the European ser¬ 
vants of Begam Sumru, and still bear the appellation of SAhib and Mem 
SAhib, 
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The Muhammadan religion is making no further progress among the people, 
and Hindu converts to Islam are now as rare as those 

Mubammadao religion. ^ mi a • • i 

to Christianity. Ihe ounms in this district are more 
numerous than the Shiahs, though the latter are a most influential minority. 
The sectarian hatred that exists elsewhere between the?e co-religionists is here 
little felt. Wahabi tenets are said to be rapidly gaining ground among the 
Sunnis, while the Shiahs are as yet scarcely affected by the revival. There is 
very little fanaticism among the Musalmdns of this district, and, as a rule, they 
are miserably poor. Many fine estates have within the last few years passed 
I" from Musalmdns into the hands of the Hindu money-lenders, who are fast becom¬ 
ing the largest landed proprietors of the district. This is much to be regretted, 
for as a rule Musalm&n gentlemen are easy landlords and their tenantry are a 
contented people. 

Under the G-overnment system education is making rapid trides among 
Education among the the people, notwithstanding the objection to education 
generally professed by most of the Jats and the Musal- 
m4n dislike to the practical knowdedge taught in the Government schools. The 
educational arrangements in this district are under the supervision of the In¬ 
spector of the 1st Circle, in concert with the Local Educational Committee, pre¬ 
sided over by the Judge. The first step towards inaugurating a sound system 
of village schools was taken in 1845, by the issuing of instructions for the col¬ 
lection of data as to the actual state of education in these Provinces. The results 
of this inquiry were embodied in a report, and oh this action was so far taken 
that a number of village schools were established in 1848. It was found that 
the district then contained 164 Persian, 205 Hindi, 13 Arabic, and 2& Sanskrit 
schools; total, 410. Of Persian schools there were 47, in which the Kuran was 
read; of the Hindi 22, in which Sanskrit knowledge was imparted. In one school 
Arabic was taught by a Kajpht, and Hindi and Persian instruction offered in 
another by a Brahman. Among the Persian and Arabic teachers there were 
170 Muhammadans, four Brahmans, two Kayaths, and one Rajput. Among 
the Hindi and Sanskrit teachers, 204 Brahmans, 5 Kayaths, 20 Muhammadans, 
four Jogis, and one Bairdgi. Of the pupils throughout the district 873 were 
Muhammadans, 911 Brahmans, 112 Rajputs, and 117 Kdyaths. The courseof 
instruction in the Persian school embraced the reading of the works commonly 
used in native schools. In the Hindi schools it was confined to agricultural 
and commercial accounts. The total number of pupils in the district was but 
3,798. Considering the number of male children fit for instruction to be one- 
twelfth of the total population, it was found that of these only five per cent, 
attended school.^ The number of pupils in Government schools alone now 
exceeds the total number of pupils in the district in 1847-48. Working oti this 


^ Thornton's Memoir, p, 84, Calcutta, 1860. 
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foundation tlio village schools rapidly increased, tahsili schools were opened 
in 1856, the new village schools in 1858-59, and the Meerut zila school in 1867. 
The last has now a fine building at its disposal, for which the Government sanc¬ 
tioned an expenditure of Rs. 20,000. The normal school at Meerut was opened 
in 1859 for training teachers for the vernacular schools of the circle, and affords 
a year’s instmeiion gratis to each student. There is an aided school at Ghdziabad 
belonging to the Dehli P. G. Society for the children of railway employes. 
There are also aided schools at Baraut and H4pnr, the Meerut citizens’ school, 
which is in part supported by the municipality, and the Church Mission school. 
Among the well-to-do classes it is usual to entertain a private tutor for the 
education of the sons, and from the very mixed company met with in the Govern¬ 
ment schools it will be long before they become popular. Amongst the lowest 
classes of Hindus and Musalmans there is little education, aud there are few who 
can do more than with difficulty decipher the Nagari character. The monthly 
salary of a Government village, circuit, or halkahbandi teacher is Rs. 6, 9, 12, 
and 15, according to his grade. In 1847-48 his average pay was only Rs. 2,3 a 
month. 

The following tables give the educational statistics of the whole district, 
according to the returns of the Department of Public 

Present statistics. Instruction, for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 z — 



I Zila (inferior), 
I Tahsili, 


466 1,9361 6 288 


Halkahbandi, ... 128 8,259 9,618 164 3,737 


17 ’ 200; 37 


f Anglo-vernacnlar, 
\ Vernacular, ... 
^Pemale, 


il 255! 


86 35 10 0 30 2 0 3,063 

303j 5 6 0 4 7 0 2,0i'6 

3,246, 3 14 0 1 15 0 16,642 

123 3 15 0 3 16 0 701 


48 44 257140 0 0 16 0 0 10,494 

... 70 ; 69, 8 0 0} 2 12 0 474 

... lOi 43 30 0 0 !i5 0 0 1,306 


Indigenous, ... 
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3,715 

n,398 

Govt. Normal, 

1 

127 

10,409 

Total, ... I 

i 
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7,567 

33,360 


5j|150 2 0 106 4 0 9,634 
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Educational Returns of 1874-75*. 
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rZila (inferior), 

j 
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159*06 

Bs. a. p. 
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Rs. a. p. 
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Es. 

3,149 

1 Tahtili and pargaua, 

7 
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... 

316*26 

8 9 0 

8 8 0 

2,736 

Covi.f ^ Halkahbandii 
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3,98u 

1,197 
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3,799-0*2 
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... 
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n 
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17 

... 
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93 

1 

286*68 
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i Anglo-vernacular. 

2 
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13 

264*00 
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10 1 0 
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Aided^ 3 VeTnacular, 

1 

15 

6 

20 

31-00 

10 6 0 

s 13 0 
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t Female, ... 

2 

4S 

... 

12 

42-00 

34 3 0 

6 11 0 

1,438 

VnaiM>j Indigenous, 
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1,978 
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... 

2,315-00 

5 1 0 

... 

11,734 

. (Normal school, 

X (Male). 

1 

31 

31 


54*00 

191 7 0 

m 7 0 

10,338 








Total, 

416 

7,123 

2,447 

46 

7,407-87 


*44 

59,542 


la 1872 an attempt was made, for the first time, to register the literate (those 
Education according to could read and write) according to sex, age, and 

the census. religion. Though not to be considered trustworthy, 

yet as the first attempt in this direction the results must be noticed here. The 
following table gives the number of Hindus and Musalmdns who can read and 
write, and the percentages of the same to the total population of the same 
religion, sex, and age. The Christian population is so small that the returns 
afiFecting it have been omitted 


Ages. 

HiNDtrs. 

MuSAtK^NS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number, 

Literate, 

Percentage. 

Number. 

6 

u 

to 

Xi 

Literate. 

1 

k 

P-J 

1 

Literate. 

1 to 12, «•« 

185,131 

2,479 

1*3 

147,149 

10 

51,140 

708 

1*3 

43.888 


12 to 20, 

87,489 

3,467 

3*9 

70,240 

2 

23,373 

646 

2*7 

21,146 

Nil. 

Above 20 

264,568 

14,672 

5*6 

236,649 

5 

73,243 

1,975 

2*6 

69,067 

... 

Total, .a. 

1 *** 

20,618 

... 

... 


... 

3,329 

**« 

... 

••• 


These figures show that great room exists for the extension of education in 
this district. Taking all religions, only 1*3 per cent, of the male children up to 
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There are thirteen 
Printing presses, 
and two at Sardhana, 


12 years are under instruction, only 3*7 per cent, of the male population be¬ 
tween 12 and 20 can read and write, and only 4*9 per cent, of the population 
abore 20 years of age. Female education is practically absent. 

printing presses in the distriet. Of these four are in 
cantonments—two regimental and two private. There 
is also one in the Central Jail, six in Meerut chy, 
The Lawrence Gazette^ Jahcatilr, Muir Gyzeite^ Najm^- 
nUAklihar, Ahhbar Alayn, and Meerut Gazette are newspapers printe^l in Urdu 
at native presses in Meerut. The Jagat Samachar is printed in Hindi. At 
Sardhana the priests print school-books for the use of their schools. 

There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district; the language in common 
use among the mass of the inhabitants is the ordinary 
ILanguage. Hindi, with an intermixture of Persian and Arabic. 

The language of servants in cantonments, known as • hungolcw bhrbha^'" is a 
curious mixture of bad Urdu, bad Hindi, and vilely pronounced English. 
Amongst the better class of natives the pure Urdu of Dehli h spoken, in a 
manner due to the closeness of Meerut to the imperial city. 

The principal post-oflSce is in Meerut cantonments, whence letters for the 
offices in the interior are daily despatched by runners. 
There are thirteen imperial offices, viz,^ Meerut, Big- 
pat, Baraut, Binauli, Ddsna, Ghaziabacl, Garhmnktesar, Hipur, Mawana, Mu- 
rddna^r, Pilkhua, Shahdara, and Sardhana. The district dak offices number 
twenty-one, viz., Bahddurgarh, Baleni, Begamabad, Baksar or Sakhera, Bah- 
suma, Chhaprauli, Ddha, Dhaiildna, Daula, Daurdla, Inchanli, FaiiJnagar, 
Gohra, Jdni, Elhekara, Kharkorla, Eutana, Eumruddinnagar, Loni, Pariehhat- 
garh, and Shahjahanpur. The post-office statistics for three Years during the 
last decade are shown in the following table:— 
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Rs. 
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3861-62, ... 

420 

60,858 

10,660 

28,329 

16 141 

1,16,408 

26,293! 

1,925 

71,479 

l?,tC8 

73 

I,16,6.?8 

1865-66, ... 

149 


& 

37,406 

19,147 

56,707 

18,065* 

19,229 

19,262 

13 

137 

66,706 

1870-71, ... 

497 

I 

... 

10,836 

36,314 

16,735 

64,382 

lj,478j 

4,196 

26,846 

16,561 

i 

312 

64,382 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 1,016, and the expenditure to Rs. 785; the receipts for 
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«ervice postage to Rs. and the expenditure to the same amount, making 

a total receipts of Rs. 1,54,394. The returns below give the numbers of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861- 
62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 



The Meerut subdivision of the Telegraph Department comprises the main 
line from Ambala to Agra, and the branch lines from 
Telegraph. Gh&ziabad to Dehli, from Meerut to Mussooree, and 

from Eurki to Hard war. The head-quarters of the subdivision are at Meerut, and 
the whole is included in the Panjab Division. There are telegraph oflSces at the 
railway stations at Gh&ziabad, Meerut city and cantonments, and Begamabad 
within this district. 

The chaukidars or village watchmen, as reorganised under Act XVI. of 1873, 

numbered 2,600 men in 1873, entertained at an annual 
Police^ ^ 

cost of Rs. 93,600, which is met from the provincial 

budget. The ordinary pay is at the rate of Rs. 3 per watchman per month. 

There is one watchman to every 401 inhabitants, and there are 1,518 inhabited 

villages in the district. The regular police ard enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 

during the same year numbered 1,469 men of all ranks, costing Rs. 1,61,679 

per annum, of which Rs, 1,11,243 were chargeable to the provincial revenue* 

The proportion of police to area is one to 1’6 square miles, and to total 

population is one to every ‘867 inhabitants. The following statement shows 

the crime statistics and the results of police action for seven years after the 

mutiny 
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The cases of heinous crime in this district undetected are both many and 
heavYj and it would appear that there are few districts in these ProTinces where 
the administration in this respect bears such little fruit. The Magistrate attri¬ 
butes this state of affairs to the present village communal system undergoing a 
process of disintegration, rendering the village joint responsibility null and void, 
and to undue reductions in the numbers of the force. The Inspector-General, 
OB the other hand, attributes it to the non-enforcement of the responsibility of 
landowners in reporting crime under the esisting regulations; whatever may be 
the cause, the results are not creditable to the administration. 

There are first-class police-stations in Meerut city and cantonments, Baraut, 
Bagpat, Sardhana, Qhaziabad, Hapur, Garhmnktesar, Parichliatgarh, Jdni, 
Begamabad, Kliarkoda, Mawdna, Daurala, Sbahdara, and Kithor. Second-class 
stations exist at Loni, DhauMna, Binauli, Meerut, Chhaprauli, Baleni, Khekara, 
Daha, Ddsna, Pilkhua, Muradnagar, Puth, Baksar, Kumruddinnagar, Bah- 
stima, Sarzapur, Kunkurkhera, and Mau. Third-class stations or outposts 
are established at Bahrambas, Da Jri, Phaphtinda, Bard Partdbpur, Path khds, 
Inchauli, Kdsimpur, Katana, Jagaula, Dohai, Kewari, Kaili, Upabra, and 
Nizampur, most of which are noticed in the Gazetteer portion of this article. 

The result of the inquiries instituted regarding the practice of female in- 
I fa t* ’d fanticide in this district was that only five villages in- 
^ ' habited by the Burba and Tew'at septs o f Jats of the 
Hele stock were proclaimed. In 1871-72 they numbered 819 souls, amongst 
whom there were 2 59 boys and 59 girls, and the rules were put in force from 
the 1st April, 1871. These villages are all situated in the Hdpur parganah, and 
during the year 1871-72 the rules worked well, so that it was not found neces¬ 
sary to institute any prosecutions for evasion. In 1873 Mr. Plowden presented 
an exhaustive report on the Jats, Ahirs, and Gujars based on special in¬ 
quiries directed to be taken during the preparation of the census of 1872, from 
which it would appear that he considered these three tribes as needing further- 
examination, besides pointing out certain villages where it seemed advisable to 
at once introduce the rules for repression. His successor was directed to 
review these statements and make definite proposals for the introduction of the 
Act, but these instructions were carried out in such a way that no ordere could 
issue during 1874. 

The statistics of the central jail are as follows:—lUe average number of 
prisoners in jail in 1850 was 378; in 1860 was I-,799,. 
Central jaik 1^329; the ratio per cent, of this 


Central jaik 


average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (1,190,693),. 
was in 1850, ‘031; in 1860, *150; in 1870, *154. The number of prisoners 
admitted in 1860 was 3,902, and in 1870 was 2,525, of whom 98 were females. 
The number of prisoners discharged in ISTtt was 1,289* In 1870 there were 
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873 admissions into hospital^ giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
65*66; of these 136 died, or 10*23 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 19-12-0 ; clothing, Rs. 2-14-9; fixed 
eytablishment; Rs. 17-5-3; eon tingent guards, Re. 1-10-2; police guards, Rs, 3-9-0; 
and additions and repairs, Rs. 2-10-11, or a total of Rs. 47-14-1. The total 
manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,320-1-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Rs. 9-15-8. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners 
numbered 507, and the Hindu 803. There were 34 prisoners under 16 years of 
ago, 1,493 between 16 and 40, 252 between 40 and 60, and 36 above 60. The 
occupations of -the majority of the male prisoners were, agriculturists 766, 
labourers 234, sbop-keepeis 151, and domestic servants 158. 

The statistics of the district jail for 1870 are as follows The average num- 

Biatrict jail prisoners in jail was 524. The number of pri¬ 

soners admitted was 1,080. The nmnber of prisoners 
discharged was 517. There were 608 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio 
of admissions to average strength of 116*07; of jihese 58 diedor 11*07 of the 
total strength. The cost per prisoner per annum for rations was Rs. 19-12^0; 
clothing, Rs. 4-12-6; fixed establishment, Rs. 6-12-6; contingent guards. 
Re. 1-8-11; police guards, Rs. 2-10-1; or a total of Rs. 35-8-0. The total 
manufactures during the same are amounted to Rs. 767-11-0, and the average 
earning of each pi'isoner to Re. 1-7-5. The Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
219, and the Hindti 614. There were 7 prisoners under 16 years of age, 807 
between 16 and 40, 16 between 40 and 60, and S above 60. The occupations of 
the majority of the male prisoners were agriculturists 433, labourers 213, and 
domestic servants 83. 

As already noticed, the present distinct of Meerut formed a portion of the 

, southern division of Saharanpur. In 1818 the present 

iTiscal history. . • 

district was formed, and in 1842 many changes took 

place as well in the internal distribution of the several parganahs as in exchanges 
with the neighbouring districts; it is therefore impossible to enter into details here 
regarding the early fiscal history of the district. It has been more correctly 
noticed under tbe Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar districts^ I shall accordingly 
confine myself to the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 and the present 
settlement. In doing so the district must be divided into tw'o portions. The first 
consists of parganahs Ohhaprauli, Bagpat, Loni, and all the parganahs east of the 
Hindan except Sardhana, which were settled by Mr. Glyn and Mr, (subsequently 
Sir H. M.) Elliot from 1835 to 1837; and the second of the parganahs of Sardhana, 
Earaut, Kutana, and Baniawa, which with Burhdna, now in the Muzaffarnagar 
district, formed the estate of Begam Sumru. The existing settlement of the dis¬ 
trict was effected by Mr. W. A. Forbes, C.B,, and Mr, J. S. Porter between the 
1866 and 1870* The total area of each parganah divided into assessable 
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and barren and free of revenue bas already been given (page 239) for both 
settlements, so that here we have merely to note the fiscal results at each settle¬ 
ment and the revenue statistics of the census of 1??72 :— 




Eigpat ... 

f 1835, 

i 1866, 

US73, 

Baraut ... 

ri8ir>, 
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Eutdna, 

(.1872, 
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96,3bU 1,43,2201 
lll,2i9 2,10,035 
110,975* 2,10,0.15 
40,575; 1,07,478 
43,931 1,15,400 
43,593 1,15,100 
38,094 87,873 

41,836 99,825 

40,152 99,425 

31,6.38 82.801 

33,691 89,725 

31,834 89,S0O 

70,8Sn 1,57,714 
75,048 1,71,180 
75,018 1,71,403 
53,377 1,20,795 
67,875 1,23,050 
67,963 1,29,033 
88,934 92,287 

105,598 1,19,380 
105,654 1,18,615 
94,492 1,14,462 
181,502 1,48,780 
132,004 1,47,680 
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1 13 8 ... 

2 2 2 

2 11 2,31,199 

3 3 6 ... 

2 14 6 ... 

2 14 2 1,26,948 

3 4 7 ... 

2 13 6 

2 12 10 1.09,376 

3 5 2 

3 17 

3 1 0 98,789 

3 11 

2 9 3 

3 8 7 1,88,560 

3 2 6 

2 9 0 

2 9 0 1,41,951 

1 7 11 

17 6' ... 

1 6 6, 1,30,428 

1 14 3 ... 

1 14 6 ... 

1 13 4j 16,247 


Ihe collections of the Meerut district/’ writes Sir H. M. Elliot in 1835, 
o- TT Tijr -Bin* 4 . always been realized with facility, and there 

SllT £l* Ax* x!j11iOi7« ^ 1 1 T 1 

IS every reason to suppose that the land-revenue 
has not pressed heavily on the resources of the country. Considerable variety 
prevails in the fertility of the several parganahs; those which are between 
the K41i Nadi and the Ganges being poor and sandy, while those near 
the Jumna are chiefly of a rich black soil, producing sugarcane, tobacco, 
cotton, and other superior products, and assessed at an average considerably 
higher. The natural advantages of the western side have been considerably 
improved by the opening of the Duab canal, which, though it injures the soil 
after the second or third year by a sandy deposit, has had the effect of causing 
all the waste in its neighbourhood to be reclaimed and yield abundant harvests.” 
Mr. Elliot considered Chhapranli the first parganah in the district. He writes: 

Sugarcane, cotton, wheat and tobacco are cultivated in great abundance, and 
all the villages are admirably situated for the disposal of their produce. They 
have large towns and marts on every side—Kairdna, Edndhia, Shdmli, Kutdna 
and Baraut, with the Jumna on the west and the canal on the east. To all 
these is added the advantage of being well populated and well cultivated by Jdts,” 
The soil of parganah Loni is very inferior to that of Bdgpat, having a great 
admisture of sand, and salt and consec^uently benefiting less by the means of 
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irrigation at its. disposal. The cultivators also^ being chiefly Gtijars and Tagas^ 
arc not such active agriculturists as in other parganahs. Of D&sna he writes: 

Sugarcane is cultivated only in a few villages, but good rali crops are produced. 
The irrigated land bears a proportion of more than one-half to the unirrigated. 
The waste land is almost equal to one-half of the land under cultivation. At 
the present time the cultivated area is 61,932 acres, the uncultivated but 25,916. 
In the parganah of Path, particularly in the villages which are near to the 
Ganges, there is a great admixture of sand with the soil.” Mr. Plowden writes 
(1840) of the deceased Begam Sumru’s estates:—^‘The nature and quality of the 
soil is similar to that which characterises the western portion of the district, 
being in the two parganahs nearest the Jumna (Kutdna and Baraut) a rich 
black loam and assuming a redder tinge, and a less degree of consistency in the 
other three and more inland (Sardhana, Barnawa, Burhana).” Ddhra ^ndseota 
are the denominations of these two kinds of soil; the proportion of bJvdr or 
inferior land to the above in the parganahs is very small, being about one-eighth 
of the whole. 


As division of crops generally prevailed at last settlement, Sir H. M. Elliot 
found it difficult to discover a money-rate which should form a fair guide in 
assessment. He collected the crop rates of all the villages in Nain Singh’s muhaTari 
from the papers of the estate, and from the kdnungos the prevailing rate in every 
village, and with these data and local inquiry to coi’rect them he drew up an average 
rate^ per pukka bigha for irrigated and dry land, without specification of soil, 
for which he relied upon the landholders’ own statements. The parganah rate 
thus formed was again tested by local inquiry and a comparison of the records 
of rent suits and an examination of the grain-dealers’ books. The parganah 
rate was then distributed over the dry and irrigated cultivation of each village, 
and was lowered or raised according to the individual capacities of the villages^ 
Eegard was had to circumstance which should have due weight in fixing 
assessment, such as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair; 
the prevalence of pahi cultivation ; the amount of culturable waste; facility 
of land or water carriage; the past fiscal history; the nature of the soil ; 
the caste of the cultivators ; the unanimity or discord of the community; the 
depth of water ; the density of the population ; the previous alienation of 
rights, and the vicinity of marts.” 

In parganali Meerut irrigation ^ has greatly increased since Sir H. Elliot’s 


Parganah selections. 


assessment and. cultivation has advanced over ten per 
cent,, so that it easily bears the new revenue. It is one 


of the largest parganahs, and contains within it the city of Meerut and adjoining 


^The pukka bxgha is 0*626, or fivereighths of an acre : I, Set. Rep., 181. ^Further 

details mil be found under each parganah in the second part of this article, and for the 18SS 
asseesmmtin I., Set. Rep., 163. 
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Villages. In parganah. Hapnr, though cultivation has increased nearly 
20 per cent, and irrigation 107 per cent, between the two settlements, j’-et in 
seasons of dronght the parganah suffers very much, and during the currency of 
the last settlement 20 per cent, of the area changed hands and was chiefly 
bought up by money-lenders. Sarawa is a poor parganah on the whole, and 
though the new revenue is a low one, it would seem not to be able to bear more. 
In Puth the inequalities of the last settlement have been removed, and wdth in¬ 
creased irrigation (now only 20 per cent, on the cultivated area) this parganah 
will probably equal the others by the close of the settlement. In Ghaziabad 
the old assessments seem not to have been adjusted on any firm basis ; the fourth 
settlement reduced the revenue considerably, only to be again increased at the 
fifth. Here, too, many confiscations took place on account of mutiny, so that it 
is difficult to attain to any fixed data for comparison with the last tvvo settle¬ 
ments. In Jalalabad the present revenue-rate is a low one, but there is still 
much waste land, and the landholders need encouragement to reclaim. Loni 
shows a marked improvement: irrigation has trebled and cultivation has increased 
over 18 per cent., but the poor quality of the khddir land and the bad 
cultivation of the Gujara have tended to keep down the revenue-rate. The 
same causes for the comparative lowness of the rate exist in Bagpat, which in 
other respects has much improved of late years. Ohhaprauli is situated in the 
heart of tiie best Jafc tract, and naturally gives a higher revenue-rate than the 
Qujar traofe. Both soils and irrigation are excellent, and there is no consider¬ 
able amount of bad land, while manure is abundant and ranch used fay the culti¬ 
vators. Garhmuktesar shows an increase of nearly 60 per cent, in cultivation, 
while irrigation has nearly trebled. The poorness of the new land explains the 
largeness of the increase in the revenue with a fall in the rates. In Kithor, too, the 
cultivation has increased by over 30 per cenC, while the irrigation has more 
than doubled. In Hastindpur there has been similar increase in both cultiva¬ 
tion and irrigation, still the revenue-rate is higher than any other Ganges 
parganah. 

The remaining parganahs formed portions of the estate of the notorious 
g Begam Sumru, and Mr. Plowden in his report gives a 

graphic description of their state during the Begam’s 
management. Up to the death of the Begam a very large revenue was extracted 
from the estate, and at the same time arrears and transfers were almost un¬ 
known. The cultivators were assisted with or even compelled to accept tak- 
kdvi advances whenever they needed them, and were, also, compelled to pay the 
highest revenue which their character as cultivators or the goodness or other¬ 
wise of the season permitted the tax-gatherers to collect. Unfortunately for 
the people, three years before the lapse of the estate, the Begam’s heir abandoned 
the policy that had hitherto been so successful, and fixed a revenue for three 
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years on an average somewhat in excess of the previous demand. The average 
demand during the 20 years of tlie Begam's management had been Rs. 5,49,157, 
with a balance of Rs. 19;439. This was increased to Rs. 6,79,730 in the first 
year of the new settlement, and rose to Rs. 6,91,388, excliisire of Rs. 23,047, 
the revenue of villages held under direct management, in the third year. The 
consequence may be easily imagined. The cultivators abandoned their holdings, 
128 villages fell under direct management, and the ruin was rapidly increasing, 
when the death of the Begam and the lapse of her possessions to the British 
Grovernment restored confidence-to the people. The sudden increase in the 
revenue was not the only cause for the deteriorated state of these parganahs: to 
this must be added gross mismanagement in the fiscal and judicial adminis¬ 
tration by the systematic plunder and extortion indulged in by every underling 
in office, by the heavy misoeUaneoiis taxes which annoyed and harassed the people 
and paralysed all commercial dealings, and by the hopelessness of redress.” 
Mr. Plowden assessed the parganahs, including Sardhana, Baraut, Barniwa 
and KutAna, at Rs, 5,44,000. The new assessment, though high when compared 
wnth the eastern parganahs, wa? very moderate when compared with the revenue 
collected during the Begam’s administration, and it must also be remembered 
that these parganahs are the very best in the Meerut district. 

Mr. Forbes, in a memorandum attached to the settlement report, explains 

the mode of assessment at the recent settlement. His 

Mode of assessment. -i i i mi . i 

first care was to form soil and produce rates. This he 

accomplished by taking a number of villages in each parganah and estimating 
the produce of each kind of crop in each class of soil in well, tank and irrigated 
canal land, From the outturn where rents were paid in kind was deducted the 
cultivator’s share at the average proportion found to prevail in the parganah. 
The average price of the remaifider was obtained from the grain-dealers’ books 
for ten years tested by the prices-current of the district, and thus a rent-rate for 
each crop on each class of soil was obtained. Where rents were paid in cash a 
second series of rent-rates was found by consulting the village rent-roll and 
rent-suits and by local inquiry. The average of the two series of rates were 
then applied to each class of soil in each village, and an average revenue-rate for 
each tract was thus obtained. These served as a test of the correctness of the 
conclusions drawn from the personal village-to-village inquisition subsequently 
undertaken, vrhen allowances were made for natural disabilities and advantages, 
such as nearness or remoteness from markets, irrigation, roads, the character 
of the cultivators, and all other similar matters affecting the revenue-paying 
power of the village. On the whole, the present settlement has succeeded in 
equalising the assessments with an increase in the Government demand and 
a complete record oTrights, and both the people and the Government are to be' 
congratulated on its successful termination. 
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Tennres of land. 


The landowning castes have been already noted, it is sufficient here to 
summarise the resalts. The following list shows the 
Caste of landowners. number of villages held by each caste at the recent 
settlement 

••• 483 Solimsty 4 

nindd TagaSy ... 239 Kliattris,... ... 5 

Mnsalman ditto, »•* 46 Hindd Meos, ... 1 

C&jarfty ... ... 209 Mnsaloidn Meos, ... ... a 

Hindd Eajput^ ... ... 194 Kahdra, ... 2 

Mnsalman ditto, ... 43 ... pm S 

Banijas, ... ... — Goshains,... ... ... 9 

Brahmans, ... ... 76 Gaddis, ... ... ... 6 

AMrs, ... ••• ... 44 Kambos, ... ... 13 

Bawas, ... ... ... ^7 Mnsalmans, * ... ... 224 

Chaubans, ... ... ^5 Europeans, ... ... 33 

Kayatlis, ... ... 16 { Total ... ... 1,831 

As in nearly all the other districts of the Duab, the tenures of laud may here 
beclassed under zammdari, perfect pattiddri, or, thirdly, 
Tennres of land. imperfect pattiddri, including bhayachdra. Sir H, M. 

Elliot in his report on the settlement of this district in August, 1836, says:— 
have contented myself with considering that whenever the land of a village has 
been actually divided, or theextentof a sharer’s interests is limited by the quanti¬ 
ty of land in his possession, or where it is held in severalty by men who have no 
other bond of connection with each other than the necessity of fulfilling a com¬ 
mon obligation, tihe tenure, is jHUdddri; that the same minutely subdivided is 
bh(%€tchdra; and where there is no division of land, but only a right to a certain 
porii<H|L of pitffit expressed in fractions of a bigha, that the tenure is zaminddrL 
Some fedbes have a greater inclination for a division of their land than others, 
and this efiect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar propensities. Hie J4ts, 
for instance, on account of their fondness for agricultural pursuits, gener^ly 
prefer the the Tagas either bhlyachdra or divided zaminddri; the 

Esjpfits, Pathdas, and Sayjids, being too insolvent and proud to cultivate much 
themselves, generally prefer the biswa division; aud the Gujars, being much ad¬ 
dicted to thieving and more indifferent than any other class, scarcely ever have 
a pat^iddH division, and very seldom subdivide a zaminddn: they are usually 
allowed to resume their own share after a long absence or sojourn in a foreign 
land, which right would be contested by the other classes, amongst whom the 
relinquishment of a share for any length of time is reckoned a virtual defea¬ 
sance.’’ In this district, notwithstanding its vicinity to the scene of perpetual 
revolutions and anarchy, almost all the ItodeJ proprietors trace their descent from 
periods long antecedent to these very revolutions. The ckaurdsis (or 84 vil¬ 
lages, equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) may be s dd to exist in almost their 
pristine integrity among the Rajput and Jat communities, and the subdivisions 
into 42 (bedld) and 12 (hdrah) villages are still more frequent. These chauvdsia 
are found all over Eajputdna. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions several chaurdsis 
now existing in this district. There is a chaurdd of Ohauhdn Rajputs in Dasna 

38 
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Mode of collection. 


and Jaldlabad. There is half a ohaurdsi of the same tribe in Path. The 
ganah of Loni was formerly a chaurdsi. In Bdgpat the Qaur Tagas had a 
chaurdsi of which but few villages now remain in their possession. In the same 
parganah the Deswil Ahirs had half a ohaurdsL The Maheshwdra Tagas have 
a chaurdsi in Either. The Basi^tn and Dateon Tagas have each a chaurdsi 
in Pdth and Saydna (in Bulandshahr). The parganah of Meerut is said 
to have consisted of 360 villages. The fact that the Tagas have so many 
chaurddsy a Bajput institution, seems to support their own story that they 
came from Haridiia, not from Gaur. Elliot does not credit this tradition. 
The most ancient tenures in the district are those of the Rajputs, Tagas, 
Gdjars, and Jdts, with the exception of the Panjdbi Jdts, i. e.y those of the Dhe 
clan who have been located here only within the last century, and the Gujars 
near the Ganges who obtained possession during the time of Raja Jic Singh 
and his successors. The Sayyidssayihat they acquired their zaminddris during 
the earliest periods of Musalman conquest, and the Pathdns about Puth and Baha- 
durgarhinthe time of Jahangir. The only taluka in the district is that of 
Parichhatgarh, comprising six villages in parganah Either. 

The most common method in zaminddri villages is to collect in common and 
divide the profits either before or after the payment of 
the revenue. In the first case the sharer is responsible, 
for a particular portion of the revenue, and the fractional rights would be sold 
in case of default: in the other, after the whole revenue is paid, the profits or 
losses are distributed according to the several shares, and the whole village is re¬ 
sponsible for revenue balances. In zaminddri villages inferior sharers frequently, 
cultivate at fixed rates, which are generally comparatively low, and claim nothing 
beyond this limitation, but, in addition, they usually enjoy immunity from the pay¬ 
ment of village expenses. In hlidyaclidra villages, where each sharer’s holding is 
divided off, a regular money rent is paid generally by distributing at an even 
rate per bigha on each share the Government revenue as well as all other expenses 
which may arise on account of the payment of the land-revenue and the village 
charges. In pattiddri villages various modes of payment prevail, varying even 
in the pattis of the same village, but generally a hdehh or rate system of some 
land or other predominates.^ 

The^method of collecting the sum varies considerably, though one s} stem is 
usually found to prevail with very slight distinctions in 
one parganah or other division of country. In some 
communities the malguzdrs are alone subject to the impost, in others the whole 
body^ of sharers or only tenants-at-will; sometimes the amount is distributed by 
MclA or rate, sometimes from the produce of singhdras ( Trapa hispinosa)^ some- 
j^es at a fixed rate per man or per bigha, but general ly it is realized according 

” m « , Set Sep*i Ir* 185t 
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to the method which prevails in collecting the Government revenue. In some 
villages a considerable amount is realized on account of malha (as these charges 
are called), and it will be found generally to vary with the character and caste 
of the proprietor. In these village expenses are entered such items as mourning 
pagrU (de^fdr moia/ui', alms to fakirs, travellers, and jugglers, which generally 
ooine into the account of the village Baniya, through whom these expenses are 
paid under the head of harddsht or dohapai^ lamhardar’s expenses in attending 
Government offices, fines, money expended in repairs of village buildings, Ac. 
From the returns of the late settlement it appears that of the 2,255 mah&ls 
or estates in the district, 970 are zammddn^ 841 are 
bhdifachdra^ and 244 are pattiddri^ In the Bagpat and 
Sardhana tahsils nearly all villages are bhdya^hdra. In Gliaziabad tahsil, of 
429 estates, 206 are hhdyachdra^ 37 are pattiddri^ and 117 zaminddrL 

I here append a statement showing the number of estates upon the rent-roll 
of the district, with the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered pro¬ 
prietors paying rent direct to Government for the following years:— 


Existing tenures. 
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1,614 

63,186 

16 23.796 

1,006 r 1 

SS 11 3 


1,059 

79,926 

17,83.304 i 

ms 11 0 

23 4 S 

1869-70, 

2,046 

94,208 

18,04,976 

882 3 I 

19 2 6 


During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement 43 per cent, of the area 
Transfers. changed hands, of which only five per cent, was by 

forced sale. This may perhaps be due to the character 
of the settlement, winch was fixed more with regard to the means of the persons 
from whom the engagements were taken than to the capabilities of individual 
villages and the circumstances of the cultivators. ^ In Chhaprauli, where village 
capabilities were not ignored, the transfers amounted to only sixteen per cent, of 
the total area, and of these only one-fourth were due to forded sale. In Kut^ina 
eight percent, changed hands, chiefly the estates of Jats and Tagas, which were 
bought in by the same tribes. In Garhniuktesar the transfers were 29 per 
cent., but deducting private sales, due in a great part to the enhanced value of 
the land from increase in cultivation and irrigation, the residue denoting forced 
sales is little more than three per cent. Gh&ziabad shows the largest number 
of transfers, but as most of these are due to confiscation after the mutiny on. 
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accGunt of rebellion they lead to no just conclusion. The cause of their rebellion 
not due to heavy assessments. In a few cases the Rajputs fought out old 
feuds and rose against their neighbours rather than against Government. In 
one case it is to be feared that the proprietors lost their estate on account of the 
rebellion of the non-proprietary residents, Hapur shows transfers amounting 
to 20 per cent., and here the old proprietors have been replaced by money¬ 
lenders. The J ats too have bought up much of the land and parted with little, 
while the Tagas have lost more than they gained by 2,000 acres. Of the 28 per 
cent, transferred in Loni tlie greater portion belonged to the prevailing castes of 
Gujars and Tagas, while Brahmans, Rajputs, Kdyaths, Afgh&ns, and Sayyids 
form the new proprietary body. In Jalalabad the J4ts and Tagas have ex¬ 
changed amongst themselves 23 per cent, of the area. In Sardhana 14 
per cent, of the area possessed by Jdts, Tagas and Rajputs has been transferred, 
and one-quarter of it has fallen into the hands of Baniyas. This is exclusive of 
the confiscated villages of Sardhana and PanchlL In Barnawa only nine per 
cent, has changed hands, and this was principally due to the pre^ure of the 
famine years. In Bdgpat the- changes have been very few, but in Meerut again 
they rise to 20 per cent, of the area. Few, however, of the Meerut transfers, 
with perhaps the exception of the villages of Jatauli and Mamipur, can be at¬ 
tributed to severity of assessment. Of the entire transfers those in 69 estates 
are due to confiscation, the majority of which belonged to village communities, 
(hhdyackdra); of these 49 have been sold by auction and 16 have been given 
away in rerpard, while four are held under direct management. 

Regarding the changes occurring before the thirty years settlement, Sir 

H. M. Elliot, writing in 1836, says ^^the Meerut 
Clianges before 18S5, i re i. j i, i- i 

district has been very liitle affected by auction sales, 

and comparatively few interests have been transferred since the conquest.^^ 
From 1213 to 1233 fasli (1805-06 to 1825-26 A.D.) only 38 villages 
had been sold both for arrears of revenue and under decrees of Court. This 
satisfactory state of things continued np to the time of the mutiny in 1857, 
and still exists, Mr. Forbes in his revenue administration report of 1273 faali^ 
corresponding to 1865-66 A.D., remarks“A man who is sold up under a 
decree of court, or who is forced to mortgage his lands, is in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred in distressed circumstances, whilst on the other hand the free 
sale of land by private arrangement is good proof that land is in demand and 
can find ready purchasers. In that year there were only 67 forced sales. This 
for a district producing 18J lakhs of land-revenue is a small number.” Again 
in his report for 1276 fasli (1868-69 A.D.) he writes -^^I am not disposed 
to regret the increase of private sales; they are invariably of small holdings, 
and I think much benefit will be found to result from such transfers. Land I 
know to be rapidly inoreasing in value, and the transfers both by sale and 
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mortgage are taking place between tbe agriculturists themselves, and not with 
the trading classes.” 

The otScial returns for 1860-61 to 1873-74 are shown below:*— 


Year. 

Ujtbes oedees of Cotjet. 

By Psitate Teansfsb. 

Scilsm 

Number of other cases. 

Total number of cases. 


Sale, 

. 

3 

Mortgage number of cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate land-revenue 
of property transferred. 

Number of cases. 

Ageregate land-revenue 
of lu’operty transferred. 

Successive number of cos 

1860-61, ... 

55 

••• 

175 

230 

483 


1,748 

415 

2,646 

1861-62, ... 

38 

71 

120 

158 

271 


2,366 

202 

2,839 

1862-68, ... 

46 

54.8 

258 

204 

189 

4,699 

2,633 

137 

2,959 

1863-64, ... 

90 

184 

160 

250 

320 

3,956 

2,579 

264 

3,163 

1864-65, ,« 

73 

1,810 

199 

272 

276 

1,336 

2,1 «8 

284 

2,708* 

1865-e8. ... 

67 

1,580 

167 

234 

3.35 

4,097 

1,648 

133 

2,116 

1866-67, ... 

39 

49 

283 

272 

279 


1,113 

166 

1,558 

1867-68, ... 

59 

1,256 

206 

265 

354 

9,44* 

421 

154 

919 

1868-68, ... 

44 

187 

299 

343 

468 

2,827 

491 

298 

1,252 

1869-70, ... 

60 

431 

138 

198 

490 

8,561 

516 

300 

1,300 

1870-71, ... 

78 

353 

95 

168 

484 

2,436 

516 

429 

1,429^ 

1871-72, ... 

99 

4,090 

61 

260 

393 

25,529 

810 

653 

t,856 

1872-73, 

189 

4,854 


242 

609 


!,o*a 

877 

2,526 

1873-74, ... 

172 

2,445 

95 

267 

508 

62,068 

1,512 

831 

2,846 


The following is a statement of the partitions of rights in land cjompleted 


Partitions. 


in this district during the six years 1865-66 to 
1871-72 


Pasli year. 

Completed and con¬ 
firmed by the Col¬ 
lector. 

J^ttmher of pailis. 

Before division. 

After dirision. 

1273, 




73 

78 

262 

1274, 




64 

71 

197 

1275, 

... 


4«* 

340 

358 

821 

1276, 

«ia 

««% 

• 4* 

547 

656 

1,199 

1277, 




374 

528 

1,098 

1278, 

««• 

... 


534 

1,862 

8,043 


The partition Act, XIX. of 1873, is productive of the greatest advantage to 
the people, and has given an extraordinary impetus to high and careful farming. 
In place of vague divisions, in which the sharers knew not what they owned, the 
Act gives them their land in smaller holdings clearly defined. 
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The Meerut district is singularly destitute of old influential families, Those 
. worthy of mention are the Gujars of Parichhatearh, the 

Old inauential families. .i rr i ^ . 

Begam Sumru, the Kambos of Meerut, and the Kdnflu- 
go family of the same places. The Jats of Kuchchesar have been noticed under 
the Bulandshahr district. 

TheGdjarfamilyofParichhatgarh, like their clansmen of Dadri and Lan» 
The Gujara of Pan- dbaura and the Jats o£ Kuchchesar, Owed their existence 
cbhatgarh. troubled state of the times during the latter half 

of the past century. The founder of the family, Rao Jft Singh, found the occupa¬ 
tion of leader of banditti more profitable than his hereditary calling of grazier 
and cattle-lifter, and more to his taste than cultivating the soil for crops which 
the Sikh, Marhatta, or Imperialist raider had quite as good a chance of reaping 
as the person who sowed them. He commanded the ghitsinto Rohilkhand and 
reduced the levying of black mail to a science, establishing his ^imils as he went. 

though his depredations were known to the court of Dehli, no notice was taken 
of his conduct until he happened to slay, in an encounter, the oMa (or droiple) 
of one Parta Singh, a Ddkhini subahd&r and favourite of the mother of 
Shah, the reigning emperor. Parta Singh marched with what he considered a 
sufficient force to chastise this insolent ploughman and cowherd, but was him¬ 
self defeated and slain. Kumar Ali, thekotwdl of Dehli, next tried to capture 
the Gujar leader, but suffered the same fate, and so others, until the emperor invi¬ 
ted the heads of the banditti to Dehli and invested them with plenary authority 
over the country that they had already been able to occupy, on condition 
that they should prevent others from thieving. Dargdhi Singh held D&dri and 
its neighbourhood; the J4t leader of Kuchchesar, Mangui RAm, held SayAna,. 
Ptith and Farida, and Jft Singh obtained passession of the eastern parganahs of 
this district. Jit Singh died of paralysis without leaving any male issue, and waa 
succeeded by his nephew, Nain Singh, to whom Perron, the Marhatta governor 
of Aligarh, gave over 300 villages in jdgir. Nain Singh first established himself 
at Paricbhatgarh, and subsequently at Bahstima or Baisambha, On the occu¬ 
pation of Meerut by the British, Nain Singh was permitted to hold his accumula¬ 
tion on the terms granted to him by the Marhattas, and subsequently this conces¬ 
sion was made to him for his life.^ During his lifetime he gave much trouble 
to the authorities by harbouring offenders and engaging in an extensive smug¬ 
gling trade in salt. Nain Singh died about the middle of the year 1818, and his 
family were allowed to retain the rabi produce of that year. He left one son, 
NAiha Singh, who made no claim to bis father’s mukara^i^ but sued for tbe 
j^oprietary right in 183 villages under a zamindAri fermAn by right of inherit- 
and for similar rights in 35-^ villages by virtue of a lease at a fixed 
^venue m Im own mme. The validity of these sanads was acknowledged by 
’ ^Boar#s Eeeerds, October 1, 1804 ; September SO, 1805. 
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GcvOToment,^ as well as of certain decrees founded upon them* Unfortunate- 
Ijy at the time the decrees were given, the distinction between the different 
interests which attach to land, its produce and rent, was imperfectly understood, 
and under the general term zamind&ri proprietors of very different kinds 
ooxnprehended. The Government ruled that the sanads produced by N&tha Singh 
could not be held to vest the grantees with more than a hereditary right of col¬ 
lection and management, with the perquisites ordinarily attaching to such malgu- 
zirs, to which was subsequently added the advantages of a fixed contract. There 
seems not to be the slightest ground for supposing that it was in any degree in¬ 
tended to interfere with the rights which might be enjoy^ by cnltivators and m4l- 
gnz&rs whom the grantee is enjoined to favour and protect. The sanads w^ere grant¬ 
ed in the disturbed reign of Ahmad Shah, and the tenure of the Raja would seem 
to have originated a short time before the deposition and death of that monarch, and 
it would have been peculiarly improper to allow any latitude of interpretation, and 
the character of Natha Singh appeared, unfortunately, to be such as to afford a 
strong ground of objection to his being admitted to engagements for the 
Government revenue. The objection prevailed, of course, with peculiar force in 
regard to mahdls subject to a full assessment*^’ It was, therefore, resolved that 
with die exoeptiem of the vliages whmh H4tha Singli had bem mitowed to 
hold mukr a lease a fixed im AmM he exdbded imm the 

mmt of Urn nUages heM % his fiifiber im but AmM ham m 

mas ^mL m thiir mwmm m a mmMt alfewanca 

ji&iha died on the I5th August, 1833, and the villages bdd by him 
esdheated to Govmmmeiiit. Through some misapprdhensioa of the terms of 
grant, a payment amountiiig to Bs. 9,000 a year continued to be nmde by 
CbTcnment to HAtfaa Sink’s widows on account of these villages and the five 
per cent* aUowance, when Bir H. M. Elliot took up the settlement of the district 
in 18S6. fie, with much show of reason, pointed out the absence of any aatibority 
or cause for this payment, and showed that the documents relied upon by N&tha 
Singh in support of his claims,^ though accepted by the civil ocmrts, were 
** impudent forgeri^.” The mukarariy at the conquest, comprised 2?4 viUages, 
held at a fixed revenue of Bs. 50,000, which on &@ir lapee ware assessed at 
Bs. 1,87,068 for 1226 to 1230 fasH (1818-1823/. In 1836 there were 136 
of time villages with acknowledged proprietors, of which 20 were held by relat¬ 
ives of Nain Bingh. In the remainder the claim to the proprietary right was 
disputed* Eitha Singh left one daughter, Md Knnwar, who married Ehushfil 
Sin^ of the Landhanra family, and thus the Meerut and Sah&ranpnr families 
became amalgamated. The fate of the Sah&ranpur estates is told under the 
notice of that district. The estates were managed by Rani Dhan Eunwar, the 
mother of Khnshal Singh, who predeceased her in 1829, and after her death Eani 


^August IS33. 


% Set, Bep., SOS* 
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L4d Kunwar coatinued in possession. She died in July, 1849, leaving Harhans 
Singh as her successor, who died in January, 1850, and was succeeded by his 
son Raghubir Singh. He was a minor on his accession to the estate, which 
came under the Court of Wards. The property was released in December, 1867, 
and in April, 1868, Raghubir Singh died, leaving a son, Jagat Prakdsh, who 
has" also deceased. The estate is now enjoyed by Kamala Kunwar, mother of 
Raghubir Singh, and by Dharm Kiinwar, widow of Raghubir Singh,^ In this 
district they possess twenty-five villages and portions of eight others, at a revenue 
of Rs. 29,348 a year, and yielding a net annual profit of Es. 24,708. The 
total value of the Landhaura estates is estimated at about fourteen lakhs of 


rupeeSt 

There are still Hindi Hambos in the district, and popular tradition gives 

the same origin to the Ml usalmdn Kambos. The Kam- 
Th.e Kamboa. it i t t- 

' l>6sthemselv^ say that they were^ in early times, a 

dirtin^mshed Sipiily Q-hazni, deriving their name from ^ hirrC and 
the root of the Persian word guftarC"* * to sayand they assert fremife fimci- 
ful derivation that they were, in those days, “ little talkers, but great in 
When Mahmtil Grhaznavi set out ou his expedition to Hindustln, they accom¬ 
panied him and succeeded in capturing the fort of Raja Mai of Meerut, where 
they settled. They assert that one Hasan Mahmiidi, a Kambo, was vazir of 
Mahmiid, and that he built the Jamah Masjid in the city. The Masjid is still 
in existence, and they say that around it are buried the Kambo warriors who 
fell in the attack ou Meerut. Soon afterwards all the Kambos except Khwaja- 
tid-din and Khwaja Meta left Meerut, and from these two who remained the 
Kambos of the present day derive their origin. The more probable account is 
that the Kambos were amongst the earliest Hindu converts to Islam, and were 
rewarded for their change of religion by the grant of lands in Meerut. The 
ancestors of the present family built the Sangi Mahal now known as the permit 
house, and the Rongi Mab&l, both of which are still in existence. The most 
noted member of the family in recent times was Naw4b Khairandesh Khan, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor ShahjabSn and built the 
Khairnagar gate and fort in the city. He also built in 1691 A.D, a fine 
mosque called ^ KhaiT-ul--masdjid wald mxiohid^ and founded Khairandeshpur 
in the EtAwa district, and muhallas in EtAwa and Delhi. He is said to have 
been governor of Katehir (Hohilkhand), Behar, Etawa, Bengal, KdlAbAgh, and 
Hamuri at different times in his life. The following list shows his successors: 
Khairandesh KhAn; Khairiyatandesh KhAn, governor of KAshmir; Afiyatandesh 
KhAn, deputy governor of BtAwa; Farhatandesh KhAn ; and MubArak Ali 
KhAn, who is the present representative of the family and an Honorary 
Magistrate for the city of Meerut. 


* tbe Ba^liuWr Singh to por^nate whom a claimant arose in Saharanpur in 187 i. 
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!Hie Kinungo family, usually called KanungoijAn, is of the Agar^4Ia sub¬ 
division of Baniyas. The founder of the family was 
KanuDgo. Jograj, who lived in the reign of Aurangzeb* The 

members of this family still continue to hold responsible positions under the 
Government. They possess many villages. Besides these four families there 
is a highly respectable Bishnoi family in Pbalauda. From tbe papers of this 
family it appears that a Rahtor Rajput, named Mohat, a 
resident of tbe villageof Pepasar in Uagorin BajputAna, 
was childless, and his wife w’as old. This Rajput was a pious man and a worship¬ 
per of Vishnu. He longed for ofispring, and at length, by tlia grace of the deity, 
his aged wife became pregnant. A son was born on the eighth day of the dark 
half of the month of Bhadoninthe year 1508 sanvat (1451 A.D.) The child 
was named Vishnavi ParameshwAra, and when he grow up he declared himself an 
incarnation of the deity under the name of Jhdmaji, and ditciplas from all castes— 
Brahmans Rajpiits, Chauhins, Baniyas and Jat—colleoted around him. A great 
famine increased his folloivers, for Baniyas, the wealthiest of his disciples, were 
directed by him to distribute food to the starving, on the condition that they 
joined his sect. The ^’ishnois recognize all Hindu gods, but Vishnu is their 
supreme deity. The Vedas and Shastras are recognized by all, Eaiaa by none. 
The Vishnois worship either in temples omsecrat^ to Vishnu, or wtore 
are no such temples, they p^orm the 4igmhQtri (or horn saoriSce) in ihdEr houses. 
The is simply an ofering of §ki, This offering la celebrated with con- 

sidmabfe c^^ememy on tibe mndmm (fifteenth) of every month. On this day the 
Vfeiinois fiisk Their great holidays are the armheas of BhAdon, Asauj, PMlgmi, 
and eShait. Bishnoism or Vishnoism does not cause a confusion of caste: a 
Vishnoi Rajput will marry into the family of a Visfanoi Rajput, and a Vishnoi 
Baniya into the family of a Vishnoi Baniya. All Vishnois however eat and 
drink together. On the birth of a child, on the sixth day, Hindu rites are oh-^ 
served with the addition of the agfanhoiri. On the death of a Vishnoi the body 
is usually buried. Where the Qang^ is near at hand the body should be com¬ 
mitted to it. Vishnois cannot eat and drink with any one of a different reli¬ 
gion, and they must always have their grain parched by persons of the same sect. 
A Vishnoi marriage is celebrated exactly in accordance with Hindu rites, n 
Brahman superintending the circumambulation of bride and bridegroom. If 
a Brahman is not at hand, the marriage may be solemnised by a Hindu fakir or 
jogL The Vishnois preserve their ffois and dh or subdivisions of castes in the 
same manner as orthodox Hindus. It is only in Meerut, Moradabad, and Bijnaur 
that the Vishnois have in some cases adopted a Musalmani name, and for this 
reason, that they were much oppressed by Muhammadans, and at one time nearly 
exterminated on account of the murder of a Kazi by one of their members. At 
length, with a view to conciliate the Muhammadans, some adopted Mu5.ilinani 

39 
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nihi Baksli. 


Bsgam B&la B&i. 


names, but since tbe advent ofthe British power the cnstom has died out. These 
people put great faith in the appointment of auspicious moments ( sda% mdkuH) 
by Brahmans, and make pilgrimages not only to Ifagor but to other places sacred 
to Hindus. Tombs {moMira) are never erected, except in the districts of Meerut, 
Moradabad, and Bijnaur: in this respect, too, Bishnois imitate Muhammadans 
in distributing alms at the tomb of a deoeased'person on the anniversary of his 
death. This practice also is now passing away, and the salutation “ R4m! Rdm!” 
has again taken the place of SalAm” The only new family in the district is that 

of Shaikh Ildhi Baksh, the Government commissariat 
contractor, who has amassed considerable wealth during 
his long and prosperous career. 

B61a B4i was the daughter of M4dhn Rdo Sindhia. She married Raja Raj 
Ohandi'a Desmuhh BahMur, to whom, in the thirty- 
fipi^ y^r &e reign of Si^ Alam, ihirty nine vil¬ 
lages Tser© granted by farm&n. Raja R&j died soon after, and in ihe ^r^-sixth 
year of Shih Alam’s reign (A. D. 1796) the jdgir was assigned by letters patent 
to tbe children of Bdla B4i. Shortly after, when hostilities broke out between* 
the British power and Gwaliar in the time of Daulat Rao Sindhia, theydyfr 
was sequestered, but on the 30th December, 1803, was again released and assigned 
by a sanad under the hand of General Malcoloij bearing date 18th i’ebruarj, 
1804j from which time the jdgir was uninterruptedly possessed by the Bdi 
Sdhiba until her demise in August, 1833, when it was attached by Government. 
Of the Bala B^i’s 39 villages 36 were situated in the tract comprised in the 
present district of Meerut, in pai’ganah Meerut 10, in JaMlabad 25, and in 
Sarawa one. The net demand from these villages was Rs. 75,000, and the 
collections about Es. 60,000. Kewal Nain, a dependant of Sindhia’s, had seven 
villages in jdgir in 1807, but they soon lapsed. The king of Dehli also held ten 
villages, the Begams of the royal family sixteen villages, and the king of Oudh 
ten villages, all of which were resumed after the mutiny. 

The history of Begam Sumruand the Sardh?na fief has already been given 
in detail in the introduction. Here it will be only 
Begam umrii. necessary to briefly sketch the principal events so as to 
connect them with the local history of the portions of the fief that lie in this 
district. The founder was Walter Eeinhard, a soldier of fortune, infamous 
for the part he took in the Patna massacre in 1763 A.D, In 1777 he ob¬ 
tained the parganah of Sardhana and the neighbouring lands as an assignment ■ 
for the support of his battalions. He died there in 1778, and was succeeded 
by his widow, the Begam Sumru. In 1781 she was baptised under the name 
of Johanna, and in 1792 she married M. LeTaisseau, and added Nobilis to her 
name. Her husband committed suicide in 1795, and for a time she lost all 
^hich 'fell into the hands of ZafaryAb Khin, a natural son of Sumru’s: 
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Being r€Sk>red in 1796 by George Thomas, she continned in sole management 
of her estate until her death, which took place in 1836. In 1802, five ont of the 
sij£ battalions she entertained joined Sindhia in the Dakhin, but the Begam herself 
submitted to the British after the battle of Dehli, and e\ er after remained loyal to 
^ . them. The Begam’sposses'^ions were considerable, oomr 

The Begam’s possessions. * ro ji t» ? 

prising parganahs Sardhana, Baraut, ]3arn4wa, KntAna, 
Bndfa&na or Barh4na, Jewar, Tappal, Dankaur, and Pahasu in the Dnab, and on 
the western side of the Jumna, Badshahpur, Hansi, and Sanya. The estate was 
extremely wealthy and well provided with fine towns, such as Baraut, Dinauli, 
Barnawa, Sardhana, Jewar, and Dankaur, and close by her dominions were 
the large marts of Meerut, Sbamli, Kandhia, Bagpat, Tlkri, Ohhaprauli, 
Tanda, Khuija, Shalidara, and Dehli- The net demand of her parganahs in 
this district alone during the last 20 years of her rule averaged Rs. 5,86,650 in¬ 
cluding cesses, and her collections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211. 
Mr. T. 0. Plowden, in his settlement report of 18*40, bears high testimony to 
the Begam’s energy and ability for administration. 

The Begam’s army^ was composed of infantry, artillery and a complement 
, of cavdiry. Three battalions of infantry, 1,650 strong. 

The Begam o army. ” 

were mmlly st^dmed at her fmmU&r Mkm 

and Banya. The montiblj cost of this form w&s son^what nmiar Msl 

Jdl hi^ artSIei^ wi& Bornm infantry and cavalry were slalionied at ^wdliKiia. 

of arlijybry may be inferred fwm tlm fact that 236 bullocks 

wme a^adbed to braaeh of her army. At the time of the Begam’s death 

force were commanded by General Begbolini and elev^ o^ier EnropmA 

officers, one of whom was a son of the celebrated George Thomas. 

The Begam endowed the Catholic Churches of Calcutta, Madras, Agra, and 

The Beg«un’s charitable the following sums in Company’s rupees 

donationa. respectively:—Rs. 32,000, Rs. 31,000, Rs. 28,700, and 

Rs. 31,800, and the Sardhana Cathedral with Rs. 95,600; St. John’s Roman 
Catholic College with Rs. 95,600; the Sardhana poor with Rs. 47,800, and the 
Meerut Catholic Chapel with Bs. 12,500. Besides these donations a lakh of Sonafc 
rupees was made over to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable purpe^. The 
Begam also subscribed liberally towards Hindu and Musalmau institutions. She 
^ . had four places of residence, vis,^ at Sardhana, where 

Places of residojce. palace was completed in 1834, at Khirwa, at Jalal- 

pur, at Meerat, and at Deblr. Zafaryab Khan, the son of Sumru, died in 1802, 
^ ^ soon after the Begam’s restoration by Thomas, leaving 

one daughter, whom the Begam married to Mr, Dyce, an 

^ An interesting aceotmt of the formation of the regular crops commanded by Europeans in the 
service oi Native States at this time was compiled by Afajor L. F. Smith of Sintihla’s service, 
Caicntta, 1804. Later on the Begam’s artillery comprised 384 gunners and 85 oncers of all grades ; 
cavalry, 102 savrars and 44. officers ; orderlies, 192 men and 44 officers ; infantry, 1,920 rank and 
file and 510 officers of all grades. The Begam had 44 pieces of cannon. She kept up a small 
force at Bhawani, one of her trans-Jumna tcirns. 


Places residoice. 
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officer inher service. The issue of this marriage was—(1) David Ochterlony Dyce 
Sombre, who married Mary Anne, daughter of Viscount St. Vincent, by whom 
he had no issue. He died in Paris in July, 1851. In August, 1867, his body was 
conveyed to Sardhana and buried in the cathedral. (2) A daughter who married 
Captain Rose Troup, (3) A daughter who married Paul Salaroli, now Marquis 
.of Brioua. The present owner of Sardhana is the Hon’ble Mary Anne Forester, 
the widow of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, and the successful claimant in the 
suit against Government which has recently been decided in her favour. 

The following statement shows the extent of the holdings of peasant pro- 

Tenant lioiain«-s prietors (khudhdsht ), tenants with rights of occupancy 

maur4si)j and tenants-at-will (ghaiT-mauv&n). It will 
be seen how the proportion of tho three classes of holdings differs in differ¬ 
ent parts of the district, and this difference is the more striking in conterminous 
parganahs,in the parganah of Qarhmuktesar, peasant proprietors cultivate 
three-eighths of the entire cultivated area, while in the next parganah, Puth, only 
one-eighth is cultivated by.them* Again, the land cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy in parganah Ohhaprauli is to that cultivated by tenants-at- 
wiil as three to five, while in Baraut the proportion is as three to nine, and in 
parganah Meerut as seven to nine. Parganahs inhabited by Jats will be found to 
have the largest proportion of khiidkdshi area. The average size of the hold¬ 
ings, too, varies very considerably : hJuidhdsht holdings vary from five acres 
in Sardhana tah^il to eight acres in Ghdziabad, and memrusi holdings from one 
and three-quarter acres in Sardhana to sis and a quarter acres in the Mawana 
tahsil. Very many cultivating proprietors have their patch of hhudkdsht or seer 
land, another patch of which they are tenants \Yith right of occupancy, and a 
third of which they are mere tenants-at-will;— 


Tahsil s. 

0illiu'OLting pro- 
prietors. 

Tenants with rights 
of occupancy. 

Tenants~at~wilL 

Fasli years. 

Holdings. 

Acres. 

Holdings. 

Acres. 

Holdings. 

Acres. 

Sardhana, 


15,360 

79,244 

5,333 

9,400 

9,614 

29,166 

1278 

Ghazlabad,... 

• • • 

14,161 

no,172 

6,151 

48,065 

9,892 

60,208 

1276 

Meerut, 


11,683 

60,179 

10,544 

48,226 

15,011 

61,884 

1278 

Ma-wdna, ... 


7,856 

63,940 

8,332 

50,144 

7,148 

36,773 

1276 

. Hdpur, 


10,276 

69,340 

14,0C0 

81,912 

9,613 

39,822 

1278 

Bagpat, 


23,197 

132,072 

9,450 

23,970 

17,306 

67,088 

1278 

Total, 


82,533 

S04,9« 

53,870 

262,017 

68,584 

283,940 

... 


Bilmukta tenures, called in this district ohukauta^ where tenants hold at fixed 


Holdings at fixed rates. 


rates, are not common, and in the foregoing statement 
are included among tenants with rights of occupancy and 
they happened to fall under either category. Formerly these 
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'fixed rates appear to have been even rarer than they are at present, and now 

they are not popular. Where these rates are met with it will be found that 

they depend on contracts continued from year to year. In 1807 ten acres 

was considered an averajp holding for a peasant cultivator, it would now be <x>n- 

sidered small; thirteen acres a middle-sized holdinnt, 

of lioldings. . t • 

and nineteen acres, or thirty bighas, a large holding. 

.Ten acr^ can be cultivated by a plough with a single pair of oxen, and is called 
a hucSmha hah For from ten to nineteen acr^ a pukka k<d or plough is re¬ 
quired, with two pairs of bullocks ; generally two superior cultivators keep tw'O 
pair of bullocks between them. This system is called dangwdra^ and the sharers 
in the oxen are known as dangird^is, A pukka hal is supposed to be one and a 
half times as eiffective as a kuchcha hal. 

In the following calculation as to the condition of a holder of five acres or 
Proanctive capabilitj of pukka lighas in this district, the season is sup- 

smaii holdings. posed to be a fair one and the land inferior mattiydr or 

good raz^sliirrigated. The market price of grain is taken at Re. 1-8 per maund. 
If the produce per bigha, daring the rabi^ be eight maunds the bigha, the result 
for eight bighas will be grain valued at Rs. 96^ As a rule^ one-third of the culti¬ 
vated area is left fallow in the kharif^ and the crops are inferior to the raU 
crops and of less value, whilst on the other hand cotton is a remunerative crop. 
.Sugarcane occupies the ground nearly the whole year, and is only hypotheti¬ 
cally a kharif crop. The produce of eight pukka bighas, after allowing for 
fallow, may be set down as worth Rs. 50 for the kharif, making a total outturn 
of Rs- 146; against this mast be set the outlay on rent, water-rate, seed, imple¬ 
ments, &c. The cattle are fed on the chopped straw and stalks of the crops. Hie 
rent of inferior mattiydr and good irrigable rausli is about Rs, 3-12 per bigha, 
or Rs. 30 for five acres. The water-rate at Rs. 3 per acre amounts to B&. 15 
for the rabi, and, say, one-third of the kharif is watered, or a total of Rs. 20, 
and for seed Rs. 5 for the rabi and Es. 3 for the kharif, giving a total expendi- 
of Rs. 58. The profits or net income is therefore Rs. 7-5-4 a month. This 
does not allow of interest on capital invested in stock and implements. The 
average of the tahsild4rs’ estimates is Rs. 7-12 a month, and the opinion of the 
late Karim Ali Khdn of Gh^ziabad fixes the profits of a five-acre holding at 
Rs. 7 per mensem. The gross monthly income of a cultivating proprietor, 
assuming the land-revenue on fair irrigated land, is Rs. 8 9-4, but from this must 
he deducted 3 annas on account of village expenses and patwari’s fees, thus 
leaving him a net income of Rs. 8-6 a month. The census statistics of 1872 give 
the average number of acres cultivatedby each male adult agriculturist at 5’8. 

Most of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin life 
Condition of the culti- death. The cause of this is the enormous 

gators. rate of interest exacted from them by uative mahajaus 
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and sahukars. A cultivator, if not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever 
so short a period less than a year has to enter into a ^ hadni Aw&yot! contract, 
by which he engages to give four annas on every rupee borrowed by some 
certain date within a year, and in addition to this he binds himself to sell his 
corn to the banker at from one to two sers above the market rate of the day 
when the grain has been winnowed. Thus on an ordinary loan for six months 
a cultivator has, as a rule, to pay interest at the rate of 60 per cent, per annum. 
The cultivators are now so indebted that raahdjans have become necessary to 
their existence. In many villages one mah^jan pays over a lump sum to the 
lambarddr on behalf of more than half the small co-partners, from whom he 
exacts a naonstrous interest and eventually takes over their land. 

The census report of. 1865 shows a landless unskilled population of 200,000, 

of whom seven-eighths are Gham&rs and the rest are 
Agricultural labourers. Koris, Kahars, Malis, and Kumhars. 

Of these it would appear that about 130,000 hire themselves ae farm labour¬ 
ers. The census of 1872 divides the agricultural population into landowners 
and cultivators, already noticed under the head* of ‘ occupation,’ and gives no 
indications by which we may distinguish the farm labourer from the cultivating 
tenant. But taking the Chamlrs, who number 197,273 souls^ and other 
similar castes, there cannot be less than 250,000 persons belonging to the rural 
labouring population. Many of these till small patches of land on their own ac¬ 
count, and only hire themselves out to eke out the resources of their own culti¬ 
vation. Except in the zabti crops, safflower, yawdr^ cliariy sugarcane, tobacco 

and cotton, the labourer gets a share of the crop and 
perquisites. A labourer with a wife and two children 
gets usually from one-seventh to one-tenth of the crop. If alone, from one- 
tenth to one-sixteenth. His perquisites are the Imlyaky which is 25 sers of grain 
per 100 maunds. (This word is probably ^ nali ka hakJ) Every day while 
harvest lasts each labourer gets a jt?tlKof grain, equivalent to two sers, and every 
third day a gaihra^ equivalent to ten sers. On the first day of ploughing in 
As4rh the labourer gets ten sers of grain called the “ god ka so called be¬ 

cause the earth is then pricked or furrowed by the plough. If the ground is 
do-fasliy i. e., bears two crops in the year, he gets in Karttik (October-Ifovember) 
25 sers more, then called the isimr ka andjy^ fromm^wr, the border furrow of a 
field. In some villages, tdo, it is customary lo give to the head of the family 
a loaf of bread every day, and at the end of the year, usually about the end of 
K4rttik, a kamal (blanket) and cliddar (sheet). When kapds or cotton is picked 
the pickers get either one-seventh or a one-eighth share, and if the crop is small, 
m much as a quarter share. In gathering kus4m or safflower, for every ser pick¬ 
ed iha labourer gets a ser of barley or maize. For cutting off the leaves of the 
preparing the stalk for the gankc^ the wages are 16 of the best 


Agricultural wages. 
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canes and as mnch agaula or refuse leaves as the labourer can carry away. 
For labour in cultivating the zabti crops above named the wages are generally 
in money. If the labour required is only occasional the rates are from two to 
two and a half annas per diem. IS the labour must be continuous, wages 
range from Es. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, but more usually the labourer gets Rs. 2 
per month and a four-ounce cake of bread per diem, and his wife and children 
one rupee a month and a three-onnce cake daily each. In harvest time, with 
grain and bh4$a (chaff or straw) the labourers get as much as six annas a day. 
The first fruits of grain given to Biahmans are called sodri. The payment in 
kind to a labourer is called IdL The gleanings of a field are the due of the la¬ 
bourers’ children (sUiydrian). The labourer’s duties are ploughing, watching 
the crops, looking after the cattle, cutting fodder, collecting the cowdung on the 
land and plastering the zamfndar’s house. Women and children are very largely 
employed in field labour. Jatni women with their families work on their husbands’ 
lands, and to this the flourishing condition of the Jafc community is in a great 
measure to be attributed. It is a great pity that Native Christians do not per¬ 
mit their wives to labour in the fields, and a stifl greater misfortune that they are 
encouraged in their folly. The women and children of a labourer get half wages. 
The condition of the agricultural labourers has greatly improved. The 
Conditioa of Hue labour- Oham&rs, who were formerly in a state of serfdom, 
papluafcios. almost entirely emerged from it. Even now 

howevm’ cases am ocmstantlj coming up in magisterial courts showing that 
the struggle is still going on. Not unfrequently a Chamar or other labourer 
brings a charge of criminal trespass or assault against his zamind^r with 
whose family his fathers have been for ages adseripti gleboB^ on the ground 
that on refusal to work he was summarily ejected from his house and beaten. 
The reason of this is that the labourer’s social status has been bettered and his 
wages increased. Mr. Plowden remarks that there can be no doubt that a rise 
in wages is taking place, and secondly, that there has been a very marked dis¬ 
turbance in the history of prices. The rise in wages may be most clearly seen 
by taking the comparative earnings of unskilled labour, as unskilled labour is 
most readily affected by the causes at work to produce a permanent rise in 
wages. The wag^ of cooHes in this district have increased 133 per cent, be¬ 
tween 1858 and 1868, a greater increase than is found anywhere in the North- 
Western Provinces except in Jalaun, Mr. Forbes has shown that at harvest 
time the field labourer has received w’ages in kind equal at market rates to 8 
annas a day. This is due to the independence acquired by Ghamars, which per¬ 
mits them to select their own masters, either in their own village or elsewhere. 
This independence has been brought about by the levelling nature of our legis¬ 
lation, recognizing as it does no distinction in class and applying English prin¬ 
ciples of law to Indian circumstances and society i secondly, by partition laws 
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in some degree ; thirdly, by our rent laws, which sever the link which hound the 
zamindar and his labourers together, and especially by Act X. of 1859, which 
gave rights of occupancy to many who would otherwise in the ordinary course 
of things have remained tenants-at-will; fourthly, by the great demand for labour 
on the Ganges Canal since 1840, and on the lines of railway which meet at 
Ghdziabad; and fifthly, by the impetus given to high farming by the present high 
price of produce. In 1872 the contractor for the Jumna embankment in the 
parganah of Loni gave six annas a day to the most able-bodied of his 
belddrs, who were mostly of the Kori and Kurmi caste, and four annas a day to 
the majority of the rest, who are Chamars. Mr. Plowden writes Last rains 
and cold weather (1870-71) I passed through a tract of country formerly (15 
years ago) wretchedly cultivated, and now brought to the highest pitch of good 
farming.” This tract is one iuhabited by Gujars, who have now for many years, 
been showing an aptitude for farming for which they never before received credit. 
In towns, too, the conditions of artizans and masons has wonderfully improved, 
though in villages their position is said to be retrograde. Another very import¬ 
ant cause of increase of wages must certainly be increase in the price of the barest 
necessaries of life, for a due supply of food is a condition precedent to tbe very 
existence of tbe labourer. 

The following statement will show the rent-rates of the present settlement 

_ fiisied, as they are in these villages and generally else- 

Rents; money-rates. , ^ , _ « , ., 

wdiere, according to the character of the soil as well as on 

the fact of the land being irrigated or not. The rent-rates of Sir H, Elliot’s settle¬ 
ment based on the irrigation or non-irrigation of the soil are also entered in the 
statement. For the pimpose of drawing a fair comparison, one good level village 
has been selected from each tahsi]. The enhancement in rents is due to the 
increased value of agricultural produce, and in a great measure, too, to the fact' 
that land is being constantly brought into the market and sold to money-lenders, 
who are harder on their tenantry than.the old proprietors. 


Rates of rent per acre on irrigated and unirrigated land at the present settlement^ 1872. 



Irrigated from wells. 

Irrigated .from tanks^ §*c. 

Name of village. 

Maty dr. 

Dfikar. 

Rausli. 

i Bhfir. 

Matyar, 

Dakar. 

Rausli. 

Bhur.. 


Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

TSkri (BarnlLwa),.., 

8 5 5 

5 11 4 

5 12 3 

5 12 3 

7 9 1 

4 12 6 

! 5 15 3 

5 15 3 

Basiilpur (Meerut), 
Mastiri (D£sna), 
Botai (Garhmukr 

7 13 6 

5 10 10 

4 15 3 

3 15 6 

5 11 6 

4 12 e 

4 4 8 

3 15 2 

4 9 3 

1 

3 13 9 

3 4 9 

19 9 

( 

3 10 6 

4 0 9 

I 2 15 0 

i 

... 

tesar)i 

Kirthal (Cbhap- 

CO 

3 3 9 

3 2 3^ 

3 2 6 

3 15 9 

3 4 0 

3 6 6 

3 4 0 

rauli), 

Parichliatgarh 

8 10 6 

6 13 ej 

7 13 3 

4 12 0 

8 5 3 

4 13 4 

5 6 9 

4 10 at 

, (Rillioi!),* 

7 18 6 

6 11 6 

4 8 6 

8 5 4 

5. 2 0 

5 2 3 

5 1 6 

... 
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The revenue-rat^ for each parganah, which are presumably one-half the rent- 
rates, have already been giveiu The following table shows the assumed average 
rent-rate per acre of eaeh ptrganahal boyi the past and preset 

j M4mt^0ie. Memi^retU 






Efi.a.p. Bsjup. 

Bfigpat, 

3 12 5 

!44S 

Barau t, 

4 13 3 

5 12 10 

d^kap* 

lauU, 

5 0 8 

6 3 4 

1 

Kut4na,j 

41411 

5 8 6 


Ph 


Ba.ap, Rsi^,p. 



B5ia.p. Bs.a.p 


Es^p.|Bfia.p, 


Baraat,4 13S5I210 Barna^ 4 9 105 2 l Hipur,2 12 83 7 0 Puth, 2 14 33 5 2 

1 wa, j 

Oifeap-5 ose 3 4 Meerut, 3 5 6 41410 Sardha-4 9 85 9 § HasOai-2 II 2 3 12 6 

na, j pur. 

Kut4na,j4 14 HjS 8 6 Dasna, 3 0 7 3 15 6 Garh -a 6 4 3 10 6 Kithor, 3 2 1 2 15 0 

mukte-j 

__!___ Bar. I _I_ 

These rates, being average rates, are only of use in comparing the general 
rent-rates of the district with other districts. For the ascertainment of the 
particular rates in each village the ITo. II, statements of the settlement record 
must be consulted. 

EUiot in his settlement report, 1836, writes:—In this district batdl or di- 
Bat« ratea, vision of crops chiefly prevails, and if money rates are 

in existence they are formed merely by distributing the 
40 
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Government demand’by a hdchh'^ At the present time hatdi rates are rarely 
met with, for where they did exist they were generally commuted into cash 
payments during the settlement operations of 1864-70. The hatdi rates that 
do, here and there, prevail are—(1) adhiddh or where the zamindar and the 
cultivator take one-half each; (2) hakaud or pcjcAdw, where the zamindar takes two 
shares out of five i (3) tihdra or siicdna^ where the cultivator gets two shares out 
of five; (4) ohauhdra or ohalidmm^ and so on. Act X. of 1859 has resulted in a 

Effectof Act X of 1859 general enhancement of rents throughout the dis¬ 
trict. Since the Act came into operation up to the 
end of 1871, about 3,000 suits for enhancement of rent have been entered in 
the Eevenue Courts. During the settlement operations, out of 2,039 suits for 
enhancement of rent, 1,586 were given in favour of the zamindar against the 
cultivator, while out of 50 suits for abatement of rent, in 21 cases a decree was 
given in favour of the cultivator. The smallest share the zamindar ever gets 
is one-seventh of the produce. During thesettlement operations, 841 suits were 
filed for commutation of payments in kind into cash rent-rates. In 612 cases 
out of these, commutation was decreed. Besides the enhancement cases decided 
in Court many hundreds of eases have been decided between the parties without 
the intervention of any revenue officer. Sow that the settlement work is com¬ 
pleted, very many landlords, whose tenants have obtained for themselves the 
commutation of payments in kind into cash rates, are suing them for enhance¬ 
ment of rent in the Collectors’ courts. 

The statistics connected with the price of land have been obtained from an 

^ ^^ examination of the record of cases relatinor to the 

value of land. ® 

change of entry of proprietary right, taken promis¬ 
cuously from the record-room of the Collector’s office and relating only to private 
sales of assessed land. In forced sales land frequently is disposed of for less 
than its true value, while in the sale of confiscated land the Government has 
frequently considered less the value of the land than the services and character 
of the purchaser. The value per acre of land in 1860, in ten cases examined, 
averaged Rs. 35-8, in 1865 Rs. 31-6, and in 1871, on a similar inspection of ten 
cases, Rs. 47-2. In all these cases all the land was cultivated. From the ten 
sale records of 1871 that were examined, it appears that the value of land is 
26^ times the yearly land-revenue. 

Attempts have several times been made to gauge the distribution of the 

^ - - produce between the Government, the landholder, and 

Distribution of produce. . ^ ^ 

the cultivator. The returns^ for 1864-65 are considered 

^The returns for 1866-66 contain an interesting table, compiled by Mr. Parker, C. E., showing 
the actual weight of the grain, chaff and straw of crops taken from a specified area in 36 irrigated 
Tillagea in the Meerut Canal Division. As these tables were framed on actual weighment, they 
forms valuable basis for produce calculations. 
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mntrustwortliy in this district, and taming to those for the following year, we find 
the total cnltiv^ated area recorded as 1,058,275 acres, yielding a prodncse valued at 
Rs. 1,02,41,758, or Es. 9-10-10 per eultivafeed acre. The cultivators’ share of 
this is set down at Rs. 64,64,416, or Es. 6-1-8 per acre; the zamindfirs’ share, 
including the Government revenue, at Es. 37,77,342, or Es. 3-9-2 per acre. 
Deducting the Government demand, or Es, 18,27,012, falling at Ee. 1-11-7 on 
the cultivated acre, the balance, or Es. 19,50,239, at Re. 1-13-7 per acre, will 
represent the zamindars’ profit Comparing these results with the statistics 
obtained at the census of 1872, we find the average holding of each male adult 
agriculturist to be 5*8 acres, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-10 per acre to the land- 
owners. The revenue is put down at Rs. 2-1-3 per acre, or with cesses Rs. 2-4-5 
per acre, leaving the landlord’s profits as low as Re. 1-3-5 per acre. The 
difference in the incidence of the revenue is due to the fact of the revenue-free 
cultivated area being included in the former return and the non-completion of 
the settlement. In 1872 the land-revenue amounted to Es. 21,84,310, or 
with cesses Rs, 24,00,920; the amount paid by cultivators in the same year 
was Rs. 37,41,286. The general result of these inquiries show that the culti¬ 
vator receives close on twice as much as the Government and the landowner 
taken together. From this he has to support himself and family, provide seed 
and implements, and lay by, if he can, for bad seasons. 

In a former page I have considered the wages of agricultural labourers. I 
UnsMUed laihmtm and shall now refer to the rise in the wages of unskilled la- 
artizans. bourers and artizans in connection with the general rise 

in prices. In a bill submitted for the repairs of the Collector’s office, early in 
1815, the following rat^ of wages per diem are enteredbricklayers 3 annas; 
coolies 1 to 1| anna; able labourers and water-carriers 2 annas. Again in Septe¬ 
mber, 1815,1 find bricklayers receiving 2| annas, carpenters 2 annas, and 
coolies one ser of flour and one pice a day. Flour then cost 2-|picea ser, so 
that the coolies, 600 in number, received less than one auna a day. The coolie 
rate remained the same up till 1850, when it rose to 2 annas a day for a man 
and one anna for a boy; the ordinary rate for a man is now 2 annas to 2| 
annas, and for a boy IJ anna to 2 annas. In some cases they are able to 
demand much more. In 1811 palki-bearers received 3 annas a day, brick¬ 
layers annas, water-carriers, carpenters and beldars 2 annas, and coolies 1| 
anna. In 1850 the wages of bricklayers rose to 3J to 4 annas, the rate at 
present is 4 to 5 annas. The cold-weather rate, while the days are short, is 
usually 4 annas, and for the long days of the hot-weather 5 annas. In 1850 the 
daily pay of carpenters and blacksmiths was 4 annas, now the rate is 5 annas. 
The price of roofing tiles in 1809 was Es. 120 per 100,000. The rate is 
now for tiles of the same size Rs. 150. Since 1809 the price of wrought-iron 
has fallen from Es. 25 the maund to Bs. 7-4 for Hindustani iron, and Rs. 8-8 fur 
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Grinding corn. 


Ecglist iron. Bambus are now considerably cheaper than they were fifty years 
ago. The price otghi or clarified bntter, as elsewhere stated, has risen consider¬ 
ably.^ Mr. Dumbioton, writing in 1809, says:—The greater part of the ghi 
consumed in these parts is imported from the west side of the Jumna, as is also 
the salt.’’ 

Mr. Dumbleton in the same year writes:—The price usually taken at the 
mills for reducing grain to &ta (flour) is two sers in the 
maund, or five pie. The present rate is six pie per dhari^ 
or five sers. Taking 25 sers fora rupee as the present nominal rate, and 35 sers 
as the nominal rate in 1809, it will be seen that the price of grinding flour has in¬ 
creased 150 per cent. As noticed under the Saharanpur district, the hire of bullocks 
in 1803 was Rs. 2-8 per mensem, rising in 1805 to Rs. 3-8 ; it is now fixed at five 
annasa day for eaohbullock, or seven annas a day to include return hire. The rates 
now vary from Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 13a month, showing the impetus given to agriculture 
from the protection of a powerful and peaceable Q-overnment. 

In 1804, Colonel David Ochterlony, writing from Dehli, alludes to a preva¬ 
lent scarcity of grain, and requests Mr. Leyc^ter, the 
Collector, to send, if possible, 50,000 maunds of wheat 
to Dehli if it can bo purchased at a rate which, including carriage, will admit 
of its being sold for 27 sers the rupee.” Writing a few days aftersvards, he says : — 
The scarcity of grain is very great. Have the wheat sent over on the public 
account. A measure of this kind can alone alleviate the existing evils.” In 
1805 wheat sold at 18 sers for the rupee, and gram at 20 sors in Meerut, and 
the Collector characterises the prices as exorbitant. Again in 1807 the dis¬ 
tress was considerable at Meerut, after a very plentiful season in the preceding 
year. In 1806 (1214/asZi) the following were the rates per rupee .-—'gram, 70sers; 
wheat, 50; barley, 80; rice of first sort, 50; rice of second sort, 80; maize, 100 \ 2 oiv^ 
50; 60; and at the close of 1809 gram was 23 sers and moth 42 sers per rupee* 

Yet, earlier in the year, the Government had been making its collections under the 
Collector’s immediate superintendence at the town of Manglaur, in the present 
district of Sahdranpur, at the following rates :—rice, 100; 8 0; 90; wheat, 

60; gram, 60; and barley, 80 sers for a rupee. In 1817 the Collector reports that 


Prices of grain. 


lAn old price list (September 26, 1S05) gives the following as the average prices per local 


maund, for the years 1799 to iao4 
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wheat sold at 19 sers for the rupee and other grain in proportion. The next great 
season of scarcity was in August, 1S19, when the rates were: wheat, 18 sets per 
rupee; gram, 22 ; barley, 23; urd^ 23; moiA, 23; Jt/ar, 25, and maize, 25; just 
before the cutting of the khartf (11th August) that year. In 1820 wheat, at 
H4pur, sold at 18| sers, at Dasna at 19| sers, whilst gram at D&na was 26 sers, 
urd was 29 sers, and moth was 28| sers for the rupee. 

The average price of wheat in Qhaziabad from 1831 to 1841 is given in 
detail under the town notice. It averaged 28|f sers 
Pnces m h^zia . rupee. Mr. Plowden does not think the rise is of 

a permanent character, but that the advance In prices which has been so 
marked during the last ten years is nearly wholly due to the bad seasons 
of 1860-61, 1865-66, 1867-68, and 1869-70. Up to 1849 it will be found 
that the average price of wheat was 30*1 sers per rupee, from 1850-59, 36'6, 
and from 1860-69, 21*3 sers per rupee. The following statement shows the 
average annual prices of the staple crops of the district from 1850 to 1870 
inclusive. A second table gives the monthly average for 1860 and 1868-69. 

Price of the principal crc^s in so many sers per rupee. 
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a ^ S 
a i ^ 
o d 5 
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10 j 
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30 

13 1 

13 



The rate for in 1807 was 18 sers the rnpee. The average rate during 
the past eleven years has been 12 sers. The price of oil 
Sugarcane. increased to a greater extent, perhaps, than that of any 

other product In 1806 sarson or mustard-oil was selling at 40 sers the rupee, 
in 1850 at 12 sers, in 1860 at 5 sers, in 1870 at 5|, and in 1872 at 3 sers 
the rupee. This is to be attributed in a great measure to the recent blights 
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which aiSict and very frequently utterly destroy the plant. The tdra species is 
said tc be more affected than the sarson^ 

The famine of 1860-Gl was, however, terribly severe, and had it not been for the 
■n, . ^railway works then being made in the neighbourhood 

0118 o 0 “oi» I* f • “x 11 !• /»! 

ot Unaziabad the lives of thousands must have been lost. 
Near Ghaziabad a mile of high embankment was thrown up by 25,000 famine 
labourers in six weeks, A good test of the severity of famine is the extent 
to which cultivators sell their cattle : many thousands of cattle changed hands 
in the famine year of 1860-61, while in 1868-69 the transfers of cattle may 
be counted by hundreds. From the following statement it will be seen that 
the famine of 1868-69 reached its height in December, 1869, when the following 
rates per rupee prevailed: wheat, 10 sers: gram, 9;^; barley, 14 ; and rice, 9 sers. 
Besides the fact that rates in 1860-61 were higher than these, it must be remem¬ 
bered that since that period wages have been constantly rising. Prices have 
returned again to their ordinary rates, wheat, 26 sers per rupee; barley, 33 j 

jodrj 34; bdjra, 34; and gram, 25 sers. Famine rates are reached in this district 
when wheat sells at 16 and barley at 20 sers the rupee, and when wheat sells at 11 
and barley at 14 sers the rupee Government relief operations appear to become 


necessary. 
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The only trade returns are those furnished by the octroi* statements of muni^ 


Tmd0 and manufactures, 


cipalities. The imports into Meerut city during 1870-71 
W'ere, in maunds, w^heat, 221,550; sugar, 38,993 ; 
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other grains, 48,093; durgs and spices^ 7,788 ; tobacco, 5,127, Ac., the octroi duty 
on which amounted to Bs* 25,644. In Bagpat the income for the same period 
amounted to Es. 7,850, of which by far the greater portion was levied on sugar. 

The total import of sugar was 351,353 mauuds, valued at Bs. 1,119,350, of 
which about one-fifth paid duty, the rest being exported elsewhere. The octroi 
on imports into Baraufc was Rs. 4,415, and this was principally on grain. In 
Ghaziabadthe revenue amounted in 1870*71 to lis. 5,723. A more detailed 
account is given under each town.^ 

Before going into details it will be well to consider to what extent exporta- 
ExportB practicable in the district. Tlie raihvay fare 

per maund per 100 miles is three annas, the canal 
fare^ is one anna, by cart it is four annas and two pies. If the produce is go¬ 
ing over 300 miles the railway fare chargeable is two annas and one pie. 
The charge therefore for 400 miles is eight annas and four pies. A country 
cart with four bullocks will carry on a metalled road forty maunds, and the 
charge per bullock is five annas a day. If wheat were here selling at a 
nominal price of Es. 1-8 0, and in the centre of a famine district it were 
selling at Rs. 2-8-0 the maund, then grain (excluding charges^ might 
he carried nearly 800 miles with advantage by rail, by water 1,600, and 
by cart 400. But taking into consideration the mean distance between the 
greatest centre of production and the centre of greatest demand, the above dis¬ 
tances should be halved. Then allewing 25 per cent, profit to the carrier and 
10 per cent to the trader, orone-third of the whole item, it will be practically that 
railways control dearth to a limit of 266 miles, canals and rivers 550 miles, and 
roads 150. It has in emergent cases been found practicable to send grain to 
Calcutta, and in the famine years of1869 and 1873-74 some Calcutta merchants had 
grain stored as far up-country as Khatauli in the Muzaffarnagar district The prin¬ 
cipal articles of export are in sugarcane produce, or condensed raw sugar, 

or undrained raw sugar or molasses, shiraf khdad or drained sugar, skakr^ cAiniand 
which go to Bhawdni, Riwari, Dehli, and Rajputana. Indigo in the shape 
of gddh nil or kidney indigo goes to the Panjab, and cake indigo goes to Calcutta. 
San, patmn^ and sani fibres are exported to Bikanir and Bhawini* Tobacco, both 
dry leaf and manufactured to suit all classes, is exported to Dehli. Formerly large 
quantities of saltpetre were exported, but the trade has now altogether declined. 
There were formerly saltpetre works at Loni, D4saa, Hapur, and smaller ones 
at Sayana, Makanpur, Faridnagar, Pilkhua, Bsgamabad, Miiraluagar, and 
Shamsher. The parganah of Loni derives its name from the Hindi word Ion, 
Sanskrit lavana, signifying salt. Wheat is exported in the direction of the 

^ See Meerut, Ghaziabad, Bagpat, Hapur, Sbahdara, Baraut, and Pilkhua. " In 1820 boat- 

hire from Garhmuktesar to Cawnpore was Ba. 45-8-0 per lOO maunds, and to Allahabad was 
Es, 70-8-0. 
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greatest demand by rail, or water in excess of the home demand. There are 
large granaries at Ghaziabad, Nahal^ Pilkhua, Hapur, Faridnagar, Begam- 
abad, Shahdara, Mur&dnagar, Garhmuktesar, Mawdna, Bdgpat, Baraut, and 
Meerut. Dasna once had several, but owing to the percolation of canal water 
they have fallen into ruin. Sardhana has but four or five. 

The Ohainars tan hides in this district. After tanning a cow hide is called 
chdm^ a bullock hide charsa^ a bufiklo hide adhaura^ and goat and sheep skins 
nan'. Leather is best tanned withc^/ia/fc (Butea frandom) bark, but the bark of the 
different species of Mkar (Acacia) called icasa is more commonly used. Hides, 
horns and hoofs are sent to Calcutta and Cawnpore. There is a great manufacture 
of native shoes in Shahdara aud Pilkhua, the majority of which are exported to 
Dehliand southwards along the line of railway. The average outturn of cotton in 
a fair season is 55,000 maunds and of this 20,000 maunds are required for local 
consumption. The remainder is exported chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. In 
bad seasons the produce is little more than safiicient for the requirements of 
the district: e. y., in 1869-70 the actual outturn was but 27,551 maunds on an 
area of 43,229 acres. Meerut is a great cotton emporium, and here dealers con¬ 
gregate from other markets, such as Khtirja, Hathras, Cawnpore, and Mirzapur. 
Kiisdrn or safflow^er is largely exported to the neighbouring districts. It is not 
thought profitable to send the district produce to Calcutta to compete with the 
Bengal flower. Silk has been tried by Mr. Michel of the Dasna factory, but 
without success, though mulberry of every variety grows luxuriantly. The 
cause of failure is the hot winds, which the silkwmrm cannot survive. The heat 
here is dry, but in the moist and cooler climate of Bijnaur Major Kennedy has 
been most successful in the culture of the worm. There are six kinds of cloth 
manufactured in the district, but solely for local consumption; they are: gdrha, 
dosdti, iisdtiy red and blue; kharua^ dolara^ and dhotar^ which last is a fine cloth. 
Ill 1832 good gazi sold at its. 5 the 100 yards, and inferior cloth at Rs, 4, while 
dosdti sold for Rs. 8. Oils may be classified as karwa and mitha. The karwad^B 
are those extracted, from sarson^ or the mustard plant, with adulterations. The 
fnilha oils are those extracted from iil and tdra wdth adulterations of many 
sorts. There is very little alsi (linseed) grown. The principal medicinal 
oils are nim oil and an oil extracted from the shank bones of the gigantic 
crane (L Argala.) and other birds of the wader tribe. It is considered a 
specific for rheumatism and gouty afiections. Neat’s-foot oil, too, is made in 
the larger towns. The principal imports into the district are metals of all 
kinds, salt, piece-goods, KAbuli fruits, spices from beyond the sea, pan and 


drugs. 

In tie Bagpat tahsO there are indigo factories at Biluchpura, Aminnagar 


Indigo factories. 


Sarii, and Bajheri^ In tahsil Ghiziabad at Dehra,. 
Masuri (Dasna factory), Harsawan, Kilhora, Rasulpur, 
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and Yakiitpur. In talisil Hapur at Baklana and Bhiuiiyari. In tlie Meerut 
parganah there is one factory on the Janiroad. In tahsil Sardhana, near the 
town, is a small factory. In Mawana tahsil there are none. Indigo is an old 
manufacture in this district, specially among the Muhammadan zamind&rs, but it 
languished soon after the British occupation. Mr. Elliot, writing in 1836, says, 
indigo has never been cultivate ! to any great extent, and in consequence of 
the failure of the ageucy hous^ aud the abauJoamaat of the few factories in 
Path and Sayina it is now seldom or never cultivated.” The manufacture of 
indigo took no hold until Bengal began to fail in its supply. Not long after 
the Skinners established the Dehra factory, hut never got good prices, seldom 
above Rs. 135 per maund, until 1863. Prior to this year other small factories 
had been set on fcK)t in parganah D4sna, and by 1863 the exportation had 
reached more than 500 maunds, worth about Rs. 6,250: but 500 mauuds is a 
good average for good and bad years. The exports now must be about 60 
maunds, worth more than one lakh of rupees. The largest factory carried 
on under European supervision is at Dasna, which is now fitted to manu¬ 
facture 500 maunds. The plant for this factory is sown by the tenants 
of the proprietor, who objects to the system of advances, and seeing that 
his tenants have no rights in the soil as security for such advances it would 
be unwise to encounter the risk. The cultivator reoeives a cash paymmt for 
his crop, delivered hitherto at his risk, the rate being about Rs. 20 per 100 
maunds of 48 sers net. The rate for plant cut within a mile of the factory 
is Rs. 18 per 100 maunds. The average yield of plant per acre is above 60 
maunds. The cost of production is Es. 8-4, ria., seed 8 sers, at Rs. 5 per 
maund, Be. 1; rent at Rs. 3 per acre for one season, Rs. 3; irrigation, Rs. 2-4-0; 
cutting, cartage and ploughing, Rs. 2. 

A factory intending to make 500 maunds of dry indigo must command 
201,000 maunds of plant, or the pro luce of 3,300 acres, and must coucentrate its 
working operations into 60 days, irrespective of time and labour in packing and 
despatching the dry indigo. The proprietor of the factory must have in Ms em¬ 
ploy 160 carts with 600 bullocks, 100 men for cutting plant, and 250 Bhangis or 
Mehtars, who alone manipulate the fermentation and precipitation of the granu¬ 
lated pigment in this district. About 68 or 70 men and boys are employed in 
the operations of straining, pumping, boiling, and subsequent draining off the 
colour. Another gang of 36 men are employed in pressing, cutting, aud stamp¬ 
ing, with an auxiliary batch of six boys for the careful stowage of the prepared 
colour, to await the slow process of drying,—generally two months. Another large 
gang of labourers is daily required for the removal of the refuse plant called 
siiu This labour requires an organisation and careful administration to prevent 
any clashiug, and it speaks much for the docile and tractable nature of the ma¬ 
terial employed that such an organisation is capable of being coUecteJ at short 
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notice^ and kept at work with regularity, at rates only 25 per cent, above the 
current rates of labour. Mr. Michel pays his factory servants Rs. 5 a month, 
and sells flour to them at the factory, at a rate five sers in excuse of the ordinary 
market rate of the day. This indulgence leaves them no excuse to absent 
themselves. Besides the above an expenditure of 150,000 gallons of water per 
day is required to be raised and stored with an unremitting regularity and pre¬ 
cision, and in the Ddsna factoiy this is accomplished by five Idos or buckets 
working two wells, with a proportionate force of cattle power to secure its sup¬ 
ply in a limited space of time, in order to permit of the water cleaning itself 
of salt and other impurities previous to its being brought into use. 

In Bdgpat tahsil, at Daulatpnr, cMHs ' {ov common glass and paste bracelets 

, worn by women of the lower classes) arc made. They are 

Minor mannjEactures, _ i .tv 

also made in large numbers at ranehi. At Baraut iron 

vessels of various kinds are made, and at Barwdia dharpdis (or bedsteads) and 
other wooden articles. At Mandavi Bdgpat reed chairs called mundhas are 
manufactured, and at Sub, in parganah Chhaprauli, saws and wood-splitting clea¬ 
vers. In tahsil Ghdziabad, at Shikohpur (otherwise Khichara), ornamented ele¬ 
phant goads (ankus); at Makimpur and Ghaziabad boots \ at Faridnagar pag-- 
ris^ chequered cloth and halusdhi sweetmeats, and at Jalidngirpur pagris and 
dosdti cloth are made. In tahsil Hdpur, at Bahddurgarh, country stoneware 
vessels are made, and at the town of Hdpur bells and the brass work of hukka$» 
In Meerut parganah there are no manufactures worthy of notice. Elliot in 
his Glossary writes that “ the he^i kamals (country blankets) in these Provinces 
are made in Alwar and in the neighbourhood of Mirapur in Meerut. The 
sansla kamals of the latter place sometimes sells as high as Rs. 25. It is 
made of the wool of lambkins shorn about three days after their birth. The 
samla is from six to eight yards long and about two broad.” This blanket is now 
quite unknown, and the most highly prized blankets in the district are those of 
Mirapura and Jawdldgarh in tahsil Sardhana. The village of Mirapura turns 
out about 100 blankets a day. Large numbers of these black blankets are made 
too at Ldwar, in parganah Meerut. At the town of Bamdvva the printing of 
cloths is carried on to a very considerable extent. 

In Bdgpat there are no great fairs. The only two worthy of notice are 
those of Pura and Khekara. In Pura, a Jat village, 
is a temple of Parasram. Fairs are held here in Phal- 
gun (Pebruary-March) and Sawan (July-August). The great fair is the one 
held in Phdlgun called Shib Chandra or Shib Ratri, when the temple is sprinkled 
with "water freshly brought from Hardw&r and about 20,000 people assemble. 
The fair at Khekara is hold in reverence of Burha Bdba. In the Ghdziabad 
tahsil the Sayyid Abdullah Shdh’s xirs is held at Bahta Hdjipur in RahiruU 
tikml (not a fixed date). The fair is largely attended. At Ldsna a large fair, 
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foraierly attended by tlie Dchli princes, is held in honour of Shaikh Alladiya 
Makhdnm Shah Wilayat. A smaller one is held in Asauj (November) anl 
Chait (March), at the Mandir Devi by the Hindus. At Nagla Eishi a fair 
is annually held, called K&li Dovi, in memory of a saiL At BajhiH'a kaI4a 
a fair is annually held in May in honour of the Mardin-i-ghaib. At Sikii 
khnrd groat fairs are held in honour of Kalika Devi in Chait and Asauj. 
The offerings amount usually to Rs. 6,500, of which the Goshdins receive one- 
third and the sharers in the proprietary rights of the village the remaining 
two-thirds. At Sultanpur a fair is hold in Phalgun and is, attended by Jats ; 
it is held in honour of Slidin JL At Asalatpnr the Sitla fair is held in Chait 
and Asauj. In H&pnr tahsil the great Puranmdshi fair is held at Garhmuktosar 
at the end of the month of Kdrttik, but no great tralBe is carried on. At the 
town of Hapur the “ R.imlila* lasts ten days in. Asauj. At Lihsari there is a 
three-days’ fair at the saraadh, at the period of Basant Panchmi. In the MeoriiL 
tahsil the nauchandi^ov new-moon festival, is held for three days, commcuciag ou 
the second Sunday after the Holi festival. There was formerly a temple of Nau- 
chandi Devi here, which was razed by Kutb-ud-din Aibak 675 years ago, ami 
a dargah erected on its site about half a mile to the east of Meerut city. There 
is no trade carried on of any importance. Daring the Ashara Muharram 
(first ten days of the Muharram) there are large assemblages at the EarbaTa. 
The RdmTtla lasts thirteen days, concluding on the tenth day of the fast half of 
Asauj {Bi^a dammi)^ The Tilendi fair is bdU at the Sdraj kund in Meerut 
on the second day of the first half of Chait, the day after the HolL The 
Chhariyhn festival, commonly called 2^hir Diw4n, is held on the ninth of the 
dark half of the month of Sawan. In the Sardhana tahsil there are three fairs 
worthy of notice: (1) at Sardhana ia honour of Biirha Baba in March; at 
Baroawa, at the Lakh4 Mandap, an urs is annually held at Sajar; and (3) at 
Nirpura a fair is held in the month of Jamadus-saui. In tahsil Mawuna 
the only important fair is that of JSiloha, in honour of Zahir Diw4a or Goga 
Pir, who is said to have been carried into the earth in his chariot. About 25,000 
attend the fair, each person carrying a small flag; hence the name ehliari^thi 
applied to this fair. 

The following statement shows the traffic between Aligarh, Dehli and Meerut 

Eoad traffic ^ October to 6 A. M. on 

the 20th November, 1871: only such traffic is noted as 
is lost to the railway, wHch amounted to Rs. 19,381 for 80 miles, or Rs. 2,422 
per mile. This traffic record was taken as follows : Two native writers were 
stationed on the Hindan bridge near Gfaaziabad, over which all traffic to and 
from the Duab to the Panjab crosses ; these men rehevei each other every four 
hours in noting on printed forms the details of traffic of every description as 
it passed up and down to Dehli. A similar party *was stationed at Hapur 
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■which noted traffic to and from Meerut. All the details are rec orded in th^ 
office of the Executive Engineer. 

Road trafio between Aligarh^ Meerut and Dehli, from October 20th to November 


20th, 1871. 
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Aligarh to Dehli, 

... 

4,816 1 

Mds. 140,797 
Bs. 19,ail 

Rs. 

27,289 

33,686 

Es. 

1,239 

768 

i 

53,764 

Ditto to Meerut, 


4,792 j 

Mds. 02.642 
Bs. 12,867 

Rs, 

11,650 

14,663 

Rs. 

1,076 

672 

! 

28,102 

. Dowi^. 










Dehli to Aligarh, 


4,693 ^ 

Mds. 124,209 
Bs. 17,030 

Us. 

29,292 

36,160 

Rs. 

1,235 

766 

i 

53,966 

Meerut to ditto 


4,631 j 

Mds. 76,995 
Rs, 10,694 

Rs. 

11.516 

14,394 

Rs. 

1,054 

659 

1 

25,747 

Total, 

... 

18,633 1 

Mds. 434,643 
Rs. 69,902 

Rs. 

79,746 

96,803 

Rs. 

4,604 

2,866 

) 

1,61,669 


The traffic by rail in goods and passengers for the six months ending 31st 


Railway traMc, 


December, 1871, to Meerut city -was—passengers 
32,260; goods, 123,536 maunds: from the city—passen¬ 


gers, 34,674, and goods 67,036 maunds. The traffic to Meerut cantonment com¬ 
prised 17,684 passenger^, and from cantonments 16,963 passengers. From Gliazi- 
abad there were 23,723 passengers and 723 maunds of goods, and to that station 
28,395 passengers and 1,126 maunds of goods. The passenger traffic to Begam- 
abad was 6,788, and from it 5,395; the goods traflSo was merely nominal. Ihave 
been unable to obtain any later statistics from the authorities of the Oudh and 


Progress of trade. 


Kohilkhand Railway. 

No large markets or centres of industry have sprung up on the principal 
route of traffic, nor are there any cases of small railway 
stations in this district having rapidly grown into seats 
of commerce, though Ghdziabad is doubtless fast becoming a great emporium, and 
must eventually materially diminish the importance of Dehli as a mercantile town. 
A large proportion of the exports of the large villages in the north of parganahs 
Sardhana and Barndwa, as Saiawa, Tikri, and Doghat, is sent from tho JKhdtauIi 
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Railway Stati<»n in the district of Muzaffamagar. The traffic on the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges is not great, and that on the latter chiefly consists in bringing down 
wood from the hills near Hardwar. The canal navigation has already been noticed. 

In discussing the subject of material prosperity, reproducfive accumulations 
of wealth will only be considered. In reality the mass of jewelleiy which women 
may be seen wearing is no evidence whatever of general prosperity. A people 
who would not hesitate to sell a birthright to celebrate a pom j)ous marriage are 
not likely, in times of some adversity, ever to have scruples in hiring jewels from 
the village shopkeeper; and beside this, many of these jewel-bedecked women are 
loose characters, the vicissitudes of whose profession remove them from ordinary 
economic conditions. The signs of accumulation of wealth are the increase in 
the number of cattle, notwithstanding the decreasing necessity for them from 
the introduction of the canal and railway, and the increase in the number of 
carts. Mr. Michel, zamind&r of Dasna, has, after some investigation, como to 
the conclusion that the number of carts in tahsil Gh4ziabad has since the 
introduction of the railway been increased fivefold. When Mr. Michel first 
entered on his zaminddri in Masuri there were two carts, there are now sixty; 
in D4saa there were four, there are now one hundred. Doubtless Mr. MicheFs 
large indigo factory has given an impetus to the increase in this case, still 
the same tendency is everywhere apparent. The better housing of cattle is 
another sign of prosperity. For the better stalling of cattle and mom careful 
storing of fuel, the area of the Masdri village site has bem increased by more 
than one-third during the last few years. There has also been a general increase 
in facilities for transport both by carts and beasts of burden, tiios permitting of 
marked competition with the railway. As an example, take the reorganisation 
of bullock-trains on such long lengths of road as from Ghdziabad to Aligarh, 
parallel with and passing through the same centres of commerce as the railway 
touches. There is an increase in the demand for imported manufactured hardware, 
e. English pocket-knives, locks, carpenter’s tools, anvils, and vices, and bar-iron 

for ploughshares. The wearing of English cloth is only in a minor sense an in¬ 
dication of general prosperity, for in all towns and at all small village markets 
(pentk) English cloth is sold simply because it is cheaper ttian the native-made 
fabric. Hoarding does not prevail to tbe extent it did ten years ago, but still it 
is now very general. The crisis of 1866 has very seriously affected the estimation 
in which the English banking system was formerly held. The greater part of 
the accumulations from banking and commerce is employed as capital in trade, 
and in large or small indigo factories, and as capital for the purchase of land. 

The current rates of interest in small transactions, where an article is given 

in pawn as security, is about half an anna per rupee 
Interest. ^ l t i 

per mensem, t. e., 37| per cent, per annum. In large 

transactions with a mortgage upon moveable property, as carts, cattle, IcoUms 
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(sugar mills) about three pies per mensem per rupee^ i. e.^ 18f per cent, per 
annum. In large transactions with mortgage upon house or lands or shares in 
estates it is 12 per cent, per annum. Petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security are made at half an anna per rupee per mensem, i.37^ per cent, per 
annum. The same with lien on crops would be 25 per cent, per annum. Not 
less than six per cent, would be considered a fair return for money invested in 
buying au estate with the prospect of improvement confidently expected to con¬ 
tinue. ’ 

There are no large native banking establishments out of the great military 

^ , station of Meerut in this district and Dehli on the 

Banks. 

Panjab side of the Jumna.^ Market gardeners are the 
only cultivators that encourage these establishments. In the interior of tlie 
district petty Baniyas do all the money-lending. The only English bank in 
this district is the Bank of Upper India, the head office of which is in Moorut 
cantonments.. 

The local measures of time in general use are those common to the upper 

^ ^ , Du4b. Theoretically six sans or breaths make one paL 

Weigiits and naeasTires, , ^ * 

or the twinkling of an eye, and 2^ pal one minute Eng¬ 
lish. Sixty pal make one ghari gharis one pdhar; 8 pdhars one din (day); 
7 din one athwara; and two athwaras ohq pandrawara. In village parlance the 
words sihdla^ tarka^ hhor and din nikale are used to express ^morning’; from morn¬ 
ing until noon as many pdhars of the day as have passed. After twilight comes 
din chhipey shdm and sanjh; then diya jale when the lamps are lighted, 7’di 
or night, pasar just before daylight when the cows are fed, pile phatan the 
first glimpse of dawn, and chiriyon he wdkt when the birds-begin to sing. 
Solid and liquid measures are the same. Bight khashkhash (poppy seeds) 
make one ehdnwal or grain of rice ; 8 chdnwals make one ratti; 8 rattis make 
one mdsha; 12 mdshas make one tola; 5 tolas make one chhatdk; 16 chhatdks 
one ser; 4:0 sers one msiimA. Eighty-four Government rupees weigh one ser. The 
different gradations between the chhatdk and the eer are the adhpau^ or half a 
quarter; paxi ser, or quarter ; sawapau^ or five-sixteenths; derk patij or throe- 
eights ; adh ser or half ser, and tin pau^ or three-quarters of a ser, Dhavi or 
panseri contains five sera, and the dhon is half a maund. 

Measures of distance and length have various terms in the lower ranks of 
the scale: thus, two jaw make one angusht; 4 angusht one chiya; 6 chiya one hdth^ 
while by another account 3 angusht make one girih^ 4 girihs one halisJit^ and 
2 ialisht one hdth. Again we have 5 J sdt making one SAao, 3 bhao one tasu^ 
and 12 tasu one hdth. Two hdth make one gaZy and 1-| gaz one kadam or pace: 


^The average rates of exchange in the early part of our rule were half per cent, on Dehli, 
per ceat. on Jdhbani and Benares, and three and a half per cent, on Calcutta. 
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^,040 gaz make one gdo kos^ arid 2,900 gcLz one pukhi kos. The gdo kos is so 
called as representing the distance the cry of a cow {gdo} is said to be heard. Other 
vague terms of distance are Hrwa^ an arrow’s flight; and goli he a rifle-shot. 
The land measure in common use is based on the English yard of 36 inches; 
the former local yard was the Ilahi yard or gaz of 33 inches* Three English 
yards make one gaJtta; 20 goUa one jartb^ and a square jarib^ or 3,025 square 
yards, makes a pukka bigha, and one Wgha twelve biswas equal an English acre. 
The subdivisions of the ligha are 20 Idswds make one Ugha ; 20 biswdnde one 
l iswa; 20 tamdnsis one hiewdim; 20 anewdam one taewdmy 

In 1840 the Bast India Company’s gold double and single mohars were 
Coin go current in this district, besides two-third and one-third 

mohars in gold, the Calcutta sikka mohar (19tfa mn) 
and the Farukhabad mohar (45th san). The Company’s silver double, single, 
half and quarter rupees, and the Farukhabad (old and new), Calcutta sikka, 
Benares, old Lucknow (known as MaehkU Shdhi), Muhammad Shahi, Dehli, 
Bareilly, Najibabad, Ohandaiisi, Bala Sahi, and Srinagari rupees were all cur¬ 
rent and caused endless confusion in commercial transactions. For the copper 
coinage there were the Company’s new anna pieces, the Mansur! or Mastiri kdni, 
lumps of copper, and the kdddr^ Madu Sdbi and Trisnla pica The coinage 
now in circulation is that common to all India* 


The classiflcatimi of the land into assessahle and reventie-fiee, with the Go- 
^ , TeiTiment revenue and its incidence on the cultivated 

Li Qta-reTenae. 

area, has already been given in detail for each parganah 
in the district. The collections and balance from 1860-61 to 1873-74 have 


been as follows :— 


Pariiculars of 


hulance. 



*3 

n 

1 

Percentage of ka* 
lance on demand. 

Bs. 

672 

13*61 

746 

0*42 

««* 

0*45 

7,SS7 

077 

6,271 

0*36 

7,675 

0*42 

7,807 

0*48 

14,152 

0*81 

37,27S 

2*09 

17,475 

15,086 

1*32 

0*85 

»•« 

0*70 

"*745 

0*16 

0*08 
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Expenditure. 


The total revenue and civil expenditure for 1804 was revenue, Rs. 2,50,749 5 
expenditure, Rs. 1,41,104: for 1850-51 the figures 
were Rs. 19,27,409 and Rs. 12,01,129 respectively; 
for 1860-6l,Rs. 24,59,409 and Rs. 13,36,751; and for 1870-71, Rs. 38,04,485 
and Rs. 15,88,080. In the following detailed list of items for 1860-61 and 
1870-71 military expenditure and deposits are excluded;— 


Receipts. 

Expenditure, 

Heads. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Heads. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 


Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Miscellaneous, as police 

30,877 

36,388 

Salaries of all kinds and 



Funds,savings of pay,&c. 



c mtiugencies, 

6,05,831 

5,36,469 

Land-revenue, 

17,72,801 

21,18,109 

Public w<>rks, ... 

6,67,906 

6,68,498 

Excise, 

81,070 

1,18,072 

Excise, stamps & opium. 

23,033 

9,186 

Stamps, 

94,022 

1,52,346 

Post-office, 

32,236 

37,601 

Law and justice, 

25,626 

82,932 

Telegraph, 


19,165 

Income-tax, 

1,20,293 

1,88,100 

Local funds, 

... 

4,17,161 

Iiocal funds. 

25,465 

4,64,245 

Compensation for loss of 

1,07,745 

««* 

Canal collections, 

1,15,184 

48,860 

property. 



Post-office, 

99,226 





Telegraph, 

3,699, 

5,980 




Bent of confiscated lands, 

91,226 

... 




Total, ••• 

24,59,4S9j 

32,05,022 

Total, ... 

13,36,751 

16,88,0? 0 


Income-tax. 


The actual asses.sment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee calcu¬ 
lated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the purposes of 
the income-tax of 1870during 1870-71 was Rs. 1,88,099. 
There were 2,372 incomes between Rp. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum; 1,186 between 
Rs.750andRs. 1,000; 459 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 350 between Rs, 1,500 
and Rs. 2,000; 522 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 17 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 1 , 00 , 000 ; and one above Rs. 1,00,000;—total persons assessed were 4,907. 
The following statement shows the collections under each head of the excise 
Excise. for ten years in this district:— 


Year. 

s s* 

K CQ 

0 0 
w ^ 

<0 A 

Duty on spirits. 

a 

0 * 

Madak. 

Tfiri. 

Intoxicating 

drugs. 

M 

1 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

1 Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1862-63, 

834 

12,193 

30,922 


HI 

2,589 

• •• 

2 ,SOS 

44,033 

1863—64, t«« 

4,734 

9,258 

32,859 





1,053 

48,304 

1864-65, 

7,781 

8,814 

42,812 




630 

23,755 

39,050 

1865-66, ••• 

8,917 

9,239 

38,194 


... 

2,441 

96 

27,188 

31,693 

1866-67, 

9,084 

11,088 

39,600 

•** 

23 

2,275 

13 

27,299 

31,784 

1867-68, •». 

14,665 

11,818 

48,640 

16 

••• 

2,737 

296 

28,298 

49,764 

1868-69, 

14,133 

8,308 

47,744 

66 

11 

3.080 

101 

28,066 

45 377 

1869-70, 

1,293 

7,199 

48,640 

80 

29 


69 

27,917 

32,462 

1870-71, 

6.240 

8,095 

53,652 

1,909 

1,460 

7,425 

9 

30,041 

48,649 

1871-72, 

12,607 

8,834 

63,568 

2,660 

1,838 

8,951 

43 

30,111 

68,ia> 
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The cantonment accounts are separate and under a separate administra¬ 
tion, and are given belovr: — 


Year. 

C.3 
«*- ** 

m 

Buty on spirits. 

a 

*S« 

o 

. . 

M 

4 

i 

H 

sc 

« 

Z 
** . 

.g §5 

rs 

a 

{ 

m 

O 

.a 

. 

■§ 

m 

s 

Ut 

o 

w 

B 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

1S6S>6S, 



32,687 


192 

3,781 

5,716 


2 370 i 

41.917 

28S3-64, 

••• 

20,413 

21,664 

7,614 

480 

53,364 

3,389 

4 1 

1.662 

31^02 

JS64-55, 

«•« 

32,921 

19,268 

f*a 

i £39 

2,749 

8,too 

1 

2,426 t 

61,161 

1855-66, 

*.« 

3%IC2 

20,423 

• •• 

662 

1,5S7 

6,904 

11 ^ 

3,261 

sr 45S 

IP66-67, 

.«« 

27,428 

23,440 

• •t 1 

665 

1,853 

4,326 

35 1 

3,900 i 

53,865 

1867>68, 


20,190 

20,837 

{ 

1,057 ; 

1,932 1 

6,614: 

1.7 ' 

3,619 ; 

54 913 

2368-59, 

«•« i 

34,666 ! 

22,576 


1,402 

1,973 

8,121 i 

SO i 

2,£64 

65S96 

IS69-70, 

... 1 

I,i9i i 

19,650 


1 sr2 

1,526 , 

6.570 j 

I 25 1 

2,S-r7 1 

27,9:2 

1870-71, 

... ! 

29,213 

20,790 


... ' 

1 

••• 

1 

i 

3,609 I 

SC,2t6 

1871-72, 

- ! 

26,520 1 

20,122 

] 

i 

! — 1 

1 

49ft 

! 1 

ti Cf.-t T . 

j 

43.746 


i ; i i i i 111 


In 1855-56 the gross revenue from spirits, drugs and opium from both can¬ 
tonments and district was Rs, 75,751, which fell to Rs. 65,847 in the follow¬ 
ing year, rising to Rs. 82,278 in 1861-62. In 1816 Mr. Colin Shakespear 
wn'ites: I think that thirty sers per mensem of opium will sufBce for the con¬ 
sumption of the district. The opium now smuggled into the district from 
Begam Summ’s country is much adulterated and sells at Rs, 5 to Ss. 7 per 
ser,” In 1821 the Collector estimated the annual consumption for the district 
at five xnaunds only. The average annual consumption in 1871-72 was 85 
xnaunds. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII, of 
Siam s 1869) and under the Cburfc Fees Act. The following state¬ 

ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for a 

series of years:— 


Tear. 

Adhesive 
stamps and 
bundis. 

} 

1 Blae-and- 
black docu¬ 
ment 
stamps. 

Court-fees 

! Duties and 
penalties 
, valued^. 

j 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net? 

receipts* 



Bs. 

Es. 

Es.* 

( Bs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

1862-63, 

• •4 

9,704 

81,266 

•ftft 

880 

91,850 

6,192 

8€,653 

1863-64, 


14.334 

95,387 


1,424 

l,l!,!45 

6,!09 

i,or,n^$ 

1864-65, 


17,492 

91,489 i 

*•* 

937 

1,09.913 ; 

6,2C9 1 

1,03.709 

1865-66, 


14,979 

94,884 ‘ 

••• i 

816 

i 1.50,679 i 

7,418 i 

1,03,261 

1866-67, 

**« 

5,687 

95,796 1 


462 

1,02.945 1 

6,€93 

93,S50 

1867-68, 

• •ft 

5,480 

1,40.381 r 

421 

1,46,282 ( 

11,341 i 

1,34,941 

3868-69, 

Sftt 

5,499 

1,41,933 I 

t»* 

189 

1,47,6'iO j 

9,914 i 

1,37,712 

1869-70, 


5,676 

1,73,178 ; 


395 

1,79,2 *.9 j 

10,055 ' 

1,69,194 

1870-7U 

... 

5,791 

29, 09 ! 

1,16 85.3 

3,303 

1,55,649 

11,249 

1,47,800 

1871-72, 

**• 

6,677 j 

29,422 ; 

1,15,865 

196 

1,52,. 60 

4,691 : 

1,47 469 

1872-73, 

... 

4,336 1 

£8,081 ; 

1,19,289 

209 

1,51,965 

3.5l>4 ; 

' ( 

1,43,461 


42 
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The net rerenue for 1855-56 was Rs. 55,509 ; for 1857-58 was Es. 12,779 ; 
for 1859-60 was Rs. 581,930 ; for 1860-61 was Rs. 1,01,921, and for 1861-62 
was Es* 71,924, 

In 1871-72 there were 6,287 documents registered under the provisions of the 
^ Registration Act, YIII. of 1871, on which fees to the 

Registration. « -r^ 

amount of Rs. 15,668 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 6,359. There were 
3,750 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIIL of 1871, and 1,165 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations eflfected refer to moveable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents registered 
amounted to Rs. 23,98,172. 

The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of canals 


fcanal-revenue. for a series of years:— 


Year. 

Ganges Canax.. 

Year. 

Eastbbit Jumna Canai^ 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Patwa- 
na’ fees. 

Bsta- 

Wish- 

ment. 

Net re¬ 
ceipts. 

Collec- 

tious. 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ment. 

Patwa- 

ris' 

fees. 

Net 

collec¬ 

tions. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

lis. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1866-67, ... 

3,01,806 

1,839 

1,237 

2,98,730 

1863-67, ... 

58,154 

593 

163 

67,408 

1867-68, ... 

3 ,12,210 

2,696 

1,149 

3,08,465 

1867 68, ... 

1,79,464 

685 

166 

1,78,613 

1868-69, ... 

3,03,760 

S,166 

1,391 

2,99,214 

1868-09, .. 


Not given 


1869-70, ... 

6,29,071 

3,172 

1,383 

16,24,616 

.1869-70, ... 

2,f>'>,l&7 

660 

336 

1,99,191 

1870-71, ... 

3,75,625 

14,676 

1,973 

3,58,976 

1870-71, ... 


Not given. 


1871-72, ... 

8,80,102 

ll,627| 

1,265 

3,67,310 

1871-72, ... 

1,65.312 

486 

4,854 

1,49,972 

2872-73, ... 

8,06,163 

15,1931 

1 


2,88,617 

1872-73, 

1,85,816 

1 

485 

8,652 

1,76,679 


As in Sab4ranpur so in Meerut, the earliest monument connected with 

its history is an Asoka column, now on the ridge at 
Rlstorx * ^ ~ 

Dehli. Bhams-i-feiraj relates^ that this pillar once stood 

in the vicinity of the town of Meerut and was conveyed to Dehli by Sultan Firoz^ 

by whom it was re-erected in the Kushak Shikar. He adds that after the erection 

of the pillar a lai'ge town sprung up, and the Khans and Mdliks of the court 

built houses there.” The Meerut pillar, as noted by the chroniclers, is smaller 

than the mindra-i’-zarin or Saharanpur Idt. The whole length is about 32*6 feet, 

and as the end of the shaft is still rough, it seems probable that the polished portion 

could not have been more than 32 feet in height. General Cunningham makes 

the upper diameter of the smooth portion 29*5 inches, and the lower diameter 

38 inches, giving a diminution in thickness of 0*2 inch per foot. The Kushak 

Shik4r of Firoz Shdh has been identified with the place where the pieces of 

the broken pillar were found, corresponding with the above measurements. 

Padre Tieffenthaler, who resided in India^ from 1743, writes of this column:-— 


JBowfion's Bllfot, III., 353 ; Cunningham Arch. Sur., I., 168, ^ jjernoulji, I,, 129, Berlin, 1791* 
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L'obelisque de Feros, roi des Afgans, qni preceda Tamerlan da 150 ans, etoii 
do forme cylindriquo et pose, dans an eniroit eleve, sur an pedestal (oa socle) 
qnarre construit d’immenses pierres. On a faite saater en Tair m monument 
avec de la poadre ; il se ronipit en pluaienrs morceaux dont cinq sonfc eacone 
exiatans. Le plus gros de ces fragmons et en meme terns celui qni le pitta 
proche de la base, a 1:| anne Indienne en diametre, at il est long do 2^ annes. 
Le second n^est gneres moins ^pais, mais sa longueur n’est que d© li aune* 
On y remarque des caracteres Indiens, Samscretans, de Qiiaarat© et quelquea 
pen d'Arabes* L’epaissenr dn troisieme fragment est d'ane anne ; sa long* 
uenr de 2. L’epaissenr et la longueur de quatrieme sonfc les mfemes qn© dii 
troisieme, Le cinquiem© enfin a moins d’une anne en diametre et n’est long 
que d’lme anne et demie. Les lougaenrs on hauteurs de ces difiFerens debris 
ajovtees ensemble sont 9 aunes; mais on assure que la hauteur de robelisque 
entier a ete de 20 aunes.” This account identifies this broken pillar with one 
of those erected by Firoz Shah, and as it is clearly not the golden pillar, it must 
be the one brought from Meerut, The pillar lay in fragments^ until 1867^ 
when they were again collected together and re-erected on the ridge which 
runs from the Dehli monument to Hindu Rao’s house* 

The inscription on this pillar, like that on the golden for a long time 
remained nndecyphered, until James Frinsep discovered that it was merdy a 
transcript of the same Asoka edict fonod on the other pillar. The letters are 
very imperfect, owing to the surface of the stone being much worn and mutilated,, 
but Prinsep pronounced® them so completely duplicates ctf the other inscription 
that he did not think it worth while to make them the subject of a sepirate' 
note” Ti^ Jesnit padre has some curious disquisitions on the msmipticms m 
this pilkr. Having drawn the forms of some eight of the characters he pro¬ 
ceeds to explain their meaniug: Apr^ avoir beaucoup et long terns cherchA 
Jai tronve la signification de ces caracteres* Ce sont en parfcie des signes numA* 
riques, en partie figures d’instrumens de guerre, dont lesindiens se servoient 
autrefois.” Some he likens to the figures 4,8 and S, and others to the emblema 
of various deities, and winds up with a correction previous writers De 
ce que ces caracteres out de la resserablan<^ avec des caracteres grecs, quelquea 
Europ4ena out cru que cet obelisque avoit 04 dlevd par Alexandre le Grand 
mais o’est use erreur: car Alexandre na paspenetre juaque dans ces eQntr6m 
et on salt d'aillears positivement que le monument dont il est question a ite 
tailie et erigd par ordre et aux fraix de Feros, dans riatention de transmettre 
sa memoire et son nom a la posterite.” So whilst avoiding one error the padre 
falls into another. The existence of this pillar and the discovery of Buddhist 

^The piece containing the inscription wjk sawn off some time before and sent to the Aslatie 
Society in Calcutta,by whom it was again returned to Dehli, »J. A. S., Ben., VI., 794. 
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remains within the city leaves little room to doubt tbat Meerut was inhabited 
in the third century before Christ. No mention however of the place is made 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers, and this may possibly point to its decay 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Local tradition shows that in the eleventh century the prevailing tribe to 
„ . the north was the Tagas. These were driven to the 

south and east by the Jats, who entered the district to 
the north-west and thence spread themselves over the parganahs that they now 
occupy* To the south were the Meos, and to the south-west were the Dors 
whose leader, Hardatta, built a fort at Meerut. The Dors were, in turn, expelled 
by the G-ahlots with the aid of the Mina Meos. Eashid-ul-din quoting A1 
Biruni, a writer of the tenth oenturj^,^ mentions Meerut in his itinerary as ten 
parasangs from Ah^r and ten parasangs from P&nipat. In the romance of the 
prince of martyrs, Saldr Masatid, who is said to have been the first of the 
Musalmdn invaders of India, mention^ is made of his capture of Meerut in the 
first haJf of the eleventh century. He led his army from Dehli to Meerut. 

The princes of Meerut had already heard that no one could hope to stand 
before Masadd; that in whatsoever direction he or his troops turned they 
gained the victory. So they W'ere afraid and sent ambassadors with valuable 
presents to Masadd, acknowledging his supremacy and offering to be the servants 
of his slaves—in fact submitting entirely to him. Masadd was much pleased, 
and bestowing the kingdom of Meerut upon them proceeded with all his train 
to Kananj.” Firishta says that Mahmdd, whilst on his ninth expedition, invaded 
Meerut (1017 A. D.) and exacted from Hardatta a large sum of money, but 
regarding this expedition there is such confusion amongst the authorities that 
it is very difficult to arrive at any distinct conclusion.^ The first undoubted 
Musalmdn invasion is connected with the raid of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the 
slave general of Muhammad Sdm, in 1191. A.D, Kutb-ud-diu marched from 
Kahrdm, and when he arrived at Meerut, which is one of the celebrated forts of 
tho country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations and superstructure, and 
its ditch which was as broad as the ocean and fathomless, an army joined him, 
sent by the dependent chiefe of the country.’’ The fort was captured and a 
kotwSl was appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol temples 
were converted into mosques A mosque built by the conqueror bears hia 
name to the px’esent day* 

The notices of the district in the Persian historians are few and nnimport-* 
ant. In 1255 the fief of Meerut was conferred on Malik Kishli Khdn Ulugh 
A’azzam Barbak-sultani upon his coming from Karra to pay his respects to the 

Dowson^s EEict, I., 62, ^ Ibid II., 619 Dowbou’s Elliot, II, 458, 

• *J6id, 219, 287, SOO, 
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SuMm^. We next read of the troubles caused by the turbulent Meos in the 
south of the district, and in 1389 A.D. the fort of Meerut was used as a state 
prison by Muhammad Shah for His rival Abu Bakr, who died there.* The auto¬ 
biography of Timur and the Zafar ndma of Yazdi give a graphic account of the 
« .r- - Mughal invasion of the Dudb and capture of Meerut 

aptnreo om y imur latter part of 1398 A. D. Marching from Kaithal, 

Timur came to P&nipat, and thence by Kanhi-gazinto the Jumna, where he dis¬ 
covered on the opposite side the fort and town of Loni then held by one Maimun 
on behalf of Sult&n Mabmiid.® He describes Loni as situated *4n a dudb between 


two rivers, the one the Jumna and the other the Halin, the latter being a large 
canal which was cut from the river Ealini (Jumna) and brought to Firozabad, 
and there connected with the Jumna by Sultan Firoz Shah,’* Here he confuses 
the history of the Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. The garrison appear to 
have been Hindus attached to the faction of Mallu Khan, the Hindu mi nister of 
Mahmul Sh&h. Pasture being scant on the Dehli side of the river, the Mughals 
crossed the Jumna whilst Maimiin made preparations for resistance. Timiir relates 
that a holy Shaikh came out of the town and represented that he had used his ut¬ 
most endeavours to induce the people to surrender, but that they had remained ob¬ 
stinate. Titnfir accordingly ordered an assault, which was successful. Many of 
the Eajpiits placed their wives and children in their houses and burned them; then 
they rushed to the battle and were killed.** Hmur goes on to relate how be gave 
orders for the safety of all Musalmdns and the indiscriminate slaughter of all the 
Hindis in the town and fort Hence he marched along the Jumna and took up 
his quarters opposite Dehli. This was the scene of the massacre of his prisoners. 
Timiir relates that his principal ofBcera represented that they had 100,000 pri¬ 
soners in camp, and that in the event of all the forces being required to attack 
Dehli, they would find it difficult to prevent assistance being given to the enemy 
by the prisoners; thereupon Timdr ordered that all the prisoners should be mas¬ 
sacred, and so much was this in consonance with the advice of his spiritual coun¬ 
sellers that we read of a holy maulvi, who had never killed a sparrow iu his life,” 
skying with his own hands fifteen Hindds who had been assigned to him as 
captives and as his portion of the spoil. 

After the capture and sack of Dehli Timdr encamped at Firozabad, and 
thence crossing the Jumna marched for six ios to 

Sack of Meerut. Mudtxia, which may be identified with the village of 

Mandaula iu parganah Loni. Then he inarched five or six io<tothe village of 
Katah or Kanah, indentifiable with the modem village of Katah in the Bagpat 
parganah. There he received Bahddur Ndhir, Raja of Kutila (Hardwar), and 
his son Kaludsh (elsewhere called Mubarak Kh4u), and accepted of their presents 
and homage, but this availed them littie when Timiir attacked their country. 


4. 


fDowsoa's Elliot, lY., 25. 


in., 432, 4S5 i lY., 34. 
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From Katab Timiir proceeded six Jcos to Bagpatjand thence to As&r^-which he 
describes as situated in a part of the country called dudb/^ There he heard of the 
strength and importance of Meerut, then held hf IIy4s Afghan and his son Mania 
Muhammad Thanes wari,i assisted by a body of ffobts under one Safi, Timur first 
sent a party ofiPering terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submision 
and obedience, but the ambassadors returned unsuccessful with the reply that 
Tarmshaiiu Kh^n, with a host beyond all number and compute, had assailed 
their fort, but had retired from it baffled.” Enraged at this defiant reply, 
Timiir started the same day with 10,000 picked horsemen, and halting but one 
night on the road accomplished the twenty kos from Asar and arrived at Meerut 
on the 29th Eabi-ul-akhir (7th January, 1399). He at once set his men to sap 
the foundations of the walls, which so dispirited the garrison that the assault was 
soon ordered. The Mughala with the aid of ladders and ropes mounted the 
walls and entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior and 
captured the Afghan leaders. Safi, who had fought well, was killed, and the Mu- 

Timur’s raid gbals ‘‘ put all ffab*'8 and people of the place to death. 

Their wives and children were made prisoners and all 
their property was plundered,” The wood used to prop up the mines was then 
set on fire, and the fortifications of the city and the houses of the people were 
razed to the ground.^ Timur’s last act was to cause the prisoners to be flayed 
alive and to order the destruction of the public buildings. From Meerut one 
wing of the victorious army, under Amir Jahan Sh&, was despatched up 
the Jumna with orders ‘Ho take every fort, town and village he came to, 
and to put all the infidels of the country to the sword.” A second division 
with the heavy baggage took the route by the Kdrasii or Hindan, whilst Timixr 
himself proceeded towards the Ganges. The first day he marched to Mansura, 
a distance of six ko$^ most probably to be identified with the village of 
Manstiri beyond Inchauli on the Niloha rofid. He arrived the next day at 
Firozpnr, and went thence for fifteen kos to Tughlikpur. I have identified the 
latter place with Tughlikpur in the Muzaffarnagar district. Firozpur is de- 
scribed by Timur as lying on the banks of the Ganges where there was a ford, 
for a portion of his troops were able to cross the river close to the main camp. 
The position of the village of Firozpur Saifpur to the north of Bahsuma and 
on the right bank of the Biirh Ganga both in name and position corresponds 

^Thornton notes that Ritter and others suppose the gabrs mentioned here were magi or fire- 
worshippers j “hut gabr in Persian means any infidel, anfi the assemblage of gabrs at Hardwar, 
their worship of a rock, hewn into the shape of a cow, their suicide by means of fire and their 
growing the ashes of the dead into the Ganges would indicate their Hindu origiBi and Brahmani- 
cal faath.” Amongst the ’others’ maybe mentioned Sir H. ISd. Elliot (Beames’ Elliot I, llftj 
Bowson’s Elliot, V, 659; IV, 506), who identiftei these gabrs of Meerut with colonies of fire- 
wow^rppers established in Upper India,” »Dowson’s Elliot, HI, 451,60fi; V, 485, 
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tlie Firozpur of Tiniiir. This, if admitted, will go to show that the 
recBssion of the Ganges from its old bed has taken place since 1400 A.D. The 
onward course of the Mughal ariny is noticed, under the districts of Muzaffar- 
nagarand Sah4ranpur^. 

After the departure of Timur Meerut became the head-quarters (March, 1399) 
of Sultdn Ndsir-ud-din Nuarat Shdh, who was joined here by a small force 
under Adil Kh4n. The Sult&a took possession of the camp-equipage of Adil 
Khan and proceeded to Dehli. In all districts visited by the Mughals there was 
great pestilence and famine after their departure® In 1542 A D., during the 
reign of Sher Shah, whilst that Snlt4n was engaged in the siege of Kalinjar, one 
Alam Khan Mi4na created a disturbance in the duab, and having raised the pro¬ 
vince of Meerut, he devastated the greater part of the neighbouring country.® 
Alam Khan was slain by Bhagwant, the slave of Khawas Khan, governor of 
Sirhind, whither he had gone with his Meerut levies on a plundering expedition. 
Shortly before the accession of Bahlol Lodi, the entire country from Sam- 
bhal to the ferry of Khwaja Khizr, which adjoins Dehli,"’ w^as held by Darya 
Kh4n Lodi, and Niamat-nlla mentions the parganah of Loni as his western 
boundary. Lying hear the imperial residence, Meerut was a favourite place of 
resort for the nobles of the court, who frequently enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase in the Jumna khddir. In the reign of Akbar the present parganah of 
Meerut became the head of a dastur in the sirkdr and subah of Dehli. Nu¬ 
merous pleasure gardens and huntlngpreserves were established by the successors 
of Akbar in parganah Loni, and to water the grounds of one of these, known as 
Ednap, the Eastern Jumna canal was first designed. The general history of 
the upper duab includes the history of this district and has been given in the 
introduction. In 1778 Walter Eeinhard, aiias Sumru, settled at Sardhana, and 
in 1781 occurred one of the most destructive of the Sikh invasions. Mirza 
Shafi Khan was sent to expel them and after several ineffectual skirmishes 
brought them to a general action on the 15th August under the walls of 
Meerut, He attacked the Sikhs with great energy and resolution, and the im¬ 
perial troops, remembering their disgrace of the previous year in the Panjab, ex¬ 
erted themselves to make amends for their former defeat Success crowned 
their efforts, and Sahib Singh with other commanders of note and five thousand 
men fell on the spot The Sikhs retired across the Jumna, and the people were 
relieved from the presence of a cruel and implacable enemy, who had ravaged 
their country for several months.^ In 1783, Zaiu-ul-abdin, the brother of 
Mirza Shafi, was governor of Meerut, and when the Mirza was assassinated, the 
emperor became desirous of removing him from office and directed his appearance 

1 There is a second Firozpur to the north in parganah Bhuma Samballiera of the Muzaffar- 
nagar Disi rict which some think is the village intended by Timur. Dowson’s Elliot, lY, 36. 

407. *FranckUn*s Shah Alam, 94,lU. 
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at court. At first Zain-ul-abdtn refused to obey and prepared for resistance 
Afrasydb Khdn was sent to compel his obedience and invested Meerut, when 
negotiations were opened which led to the unconditional surrender of the town. 
It was to Meerut that Ghulam Kadir retreated when pursued by the Mar- 
hattas after his outrage on Shdh Alam. R4na Khan 
with Ali BahMur, another Marhatta leader, invested 
the town, which was garrisoned by a strong force of Rohillas who had remained 
faithful to their leader. Edna Khdn, not having any heavy artillery, was 
prevented from forming a regular siege; he, therefore, drew a line of oircum- 
vallation around and blockaded the fort and thus cut oflF the supplies, so that 
the garrison began to suffer and to grumble. Ghulam Kadir endeavoured by 
repeated sallies to animate his troops and drive away the besiegers, but finding 
all bis efforts fruitless, and the garrison having become mutinous, he deter¬ 
mined to escape. Attended by 500 horse, who were still attached to him, he, at 
their head, rualied out of the fort and charged the enemy so vigorously that 
though every effort was made to take him prisoner, he escaped with a large por¬ 
tion of his followers. But, at length, even these deserted him, so that, in a short 
time, he was left alone, and to complete his misfortunes, he fell into a well-run, 
and in his fall suffered a contusion which, for a time, rendered him insensible; 
there he was discovered by a peasant and delivered up to the Marhattas. His 
subsequent punishment at their hands has been relatid elsewhere.^ From this 
time until the British occupation the district remained in the hands of the 
Marhattas. Up to 1818 A.D. it was styled the southern division of Saharan- 
pur, and in that year was made a separate charge. The history of the changes 
that have occurred in its constitution has already been given, and until the mu- - 
tiny there is nothing worth recording here, for the events that occurred related 
principally to the civil and fiscal administration, and are given under their pro¬ 
per heads. I shall now turn to the story of the mutiny and give it from the 
official records of the time. 

All accounts of the mutiny^ agree as to one fact, that in the early part of 18.57 
there were disquieting rumours afloat in the bazars and 
amongst the native troops, especially those regarding 
the use of polluting grease in the preparation of the new cartridges about to be 
issued to the troops, and the mixture of ground bones in the flour sold in the 
bazars, by which it was said that Government intended to destroy the religion of 
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^ Franoklm's Sb^h. Alani, 183. The peasant's name was Bhika Rim ; he received the village 
of Timakiya in this district, and Imlahra and Oghipur in the Aligarh district, still held free 
of revenue by his descendants. 

^Erom the official report of Mr. Fleetwood ’Williams, C-S.. and Major Williams, the former 
Commissioner of the Division, and the latter Commissioner of Military Police. I have confined 
myself to these local accounts,-leaving the general history of the revolt to he gathered frem 
Bir J, Kaye's work and the numerous narratives that have been published at various times. 
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tlxe people. Early in April a fakir riding on an elephant and attended by a few 
horsemen and a number of native carriages came into the city and was visits 
by several of the native troops. He was ordered to leave the staih*on, but is said 
to have been for some time concealed in the lines of the 20th H. I* After 
some consideration it was resolved to test the spirit of the men by ordering the 
troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry to use the new cartridge. A trooper by 
name Brijmohan announced to his comrades that he had used them, and that 
all would have to do so. The result was that Brijmohan’s house wm set on 
fire on the 13th of Apri4 and from this date incendiary fires became frequent. 
The 23rd of April was fixed for a parade of the 3rd Cavalry, and on the pre¬ 
ceding day the troopers, both Hindu and Musalmsn, bound themselves by an 
oath not to use the cartridges when called out for exercise. The skirmishers of 
the regiment refused to take even the cartridges that thev had been accustomed 
to use for years. These men were arrested and tried by court-martial, and on 
the 0lh of May eighty of them were condemned to ten years’ imprisonment 
and five men to five years. The prisoners were at once deprived of their arms 
and uniform and lodged in the new jail near the Suraj Kund under a guard 
of the 20th N. I. It is said that their comrades first thought of trying the effect 
of an appeal to the legal authorities, and subsequently of a petition to Govern¬ 
ment, but, whether this be true or not, they resolved about noon on Sir^y, the 
10th May, to have recourse to arms. Between 5 and 6 F. ic« the cry that the 
Europeans were coming to take possession of the magazines of the Native 
Znlantiy spread through the sudder bazar and the lines of the 20th Native 
Infantry. The men of the 20th at once took to their arms and the mutiny 
comumoed. Colonel Finnis of the 11th, who had approached to pacify thmn, 
was cut down; the next victims were Captain Macdonald of the 20th, who tri^ 
to control them, and Mr Tregeax of the Educational Department, who had unfor¬ 
tunately gone to the lines. The remaining officers of both regiments were shot 
at and driven from their parade-gronnds, or were urged by their men to leava 
The bad characters of the city and bazar were assembled before a shot had been 
fired, and armed with clubs, spears and swords and any other weapon that they 
could lay hands upon, collected in crowds in every lane and alley and at every 
outlet of the bazars, whilst the residents of the wretched hamlets which had 
been allowed to spring up ail around the bazar and between it and the city were 
to be seen sioailarly armed pouring out to share in the plunder which they knew 
would soon commence. 

All Christians and the European soldiers then in the bazar were at once 

savagly attacked by crowds headed, in many instances. 
First days of the mutiny. , .7 -i , . . . « 

by the police and cantonment peons in uniform. The 
officers who first hurried to report what was going on passed with difficulty 
through the crowds, and those who came later were attacked and m u idered. 

43 
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Meantime a large parly of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to the jail and released 
their comrades without the slightest opposition from the jail guard or the 
guard of the 20th N. L None of the other convicts were released by the 
troopers^ nor were the persons or property of the European jailor and his 
family molested. The prisoners, to the number of 839, were let out by a mob 
of villagers, who, emboldened by impunity, attacked, broke upon and set 
fire to the jail about midnight. The inmates of the old jail (720) were re¬ 
leased about an hour after the outbreak by a small band of sepoys, who were 
thus permitted unmolested to let loose upon the station a number of the worst 
and vilest characters to commit havoc and destruction, and who, in all proba¬ 
bility, were the chief perpetrators of the atrocities committed on helpless women 
and innocent children, for the bodies found in the neighbourhood of the old jail 
were the most matilated, and by sword cuts, whereas those by the parade-grounds 
were evidently shot and lay as they fell. In tracing the route taken by one un¬ 
fortunate lady who, with her children, fled in disguise towards the city, Major 
Williams felt convinced that, as she emerged from the narrow lanes of the 
Hnsaini bazar on to the highroad, she must have fallen in with a band of these 
wretches and by them have been murdered. Then came the cries of Ali, AH/^ 
Din, din, Ya Illah,” from small bands of Mnsalman troopers and sepoys, who 
rushed through the city arousing the butchers and others to a religious war. 
The Judge’s court and the tahsildar’s office were at once burned down. Mixed 
crowds of soldiers, sepoys, policemen, hangers-on about the bazars, servants and 
convicts burned and plundered the cantonments, murdering every Christian that 
they could lay bauds on. Owing to the distance of the civil station from can¬ 
tonments nothing was known concerning the outbreak until close upon 7 p, M., 
when the peojde going to church saw the blaze of burning bungalows to the 
w'est. The guards of the different mutinous regiments posted in the civil 
lines seemed to have as little knowledge of the impending catastrophe, for it 
was not until they saw the destruction of the residences of their officers and 
heard the shots fired from cantonments that they marched off to join their regi¬ 
ments, The guards at the treasury and the offices of the Paymaster and Can¬ 
tonment Magistrate remained steady until relieved, and even a troop of the 3rd 
Cavalry, under Captains Oraigie and Melville Clarke, assisted in restoring a 
semblance of order and in escorting Europeans to the dragoon lines. Nothing 
was done by the military authorities to stem the onward march of the plunderers, 
and the isolated efforts of a few officers who were left unsupported were of 
little avail against the myriads of ruffians, whose thirst for rapine and blood 
made them such formidable antagonists* This irresolution nearly cost us our 
Indian Empire, and is one of the saddest memories of the great struggle. 
There cannot be any doubt that had one tittle of the energy that was dis¬ 
played elsewhere been shown in Meerut on the erening of the 10th of May, 
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the mutiay could never have occurred, or, at least, ¥VOuId have been indefinitely 
delayed. 

The mutineers made no stay in the station, but fled in various directions. 

Some after holding a short and hurridi eonsuliatioa 
turned towards Dehii, and others in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, but all as disorganized mobs with no acknowledged leader. Some of them 
threw away their arms and property as they fled, fearing the pursuit that was 
never attempted, and others abandoned their horses, w'hich were caught towards 
Galaothi ou the Bulaadshahr rea l anl were brought in. Many small bodies took 
to indiscriminate plunder as they went along, and were joined by the ruflians 
of the bafars and city and the numerous camp-followers, and forming them¬ 
selves into gangs, robbed travellers ou the high road of all that they possessed. 
The remainder spread fire anl destruction neirly up to the treasury, where tljcy 
were stopped by the guard of the 60th Rifles. About 10 F. M. the Gu’ars of 
the neighbouring villages crowded in thousands to attack those parts oi tba 
station which had hitherto been spared. They set fire to the lines of the Sappers 
and Miners ; a fiue barrack for Europeans and the native iiuts were destroyed, 
and the sergeants’ bungalow. The only twicupants of the bungalow were a 
conductor and his family. The father and some of the children were cut to 
pieces, and the mother and the remainder of the children, dreadfully wounded, 
escaped to the artillery hospital, where one of the children soon after died. 
Mr. Parker of the canal office defended his house imtil relieved by the Rifles. 
Other houses w^ere saved by the servants and the police cavalry. The Gujars 
attempted to burn the artillery lines, but were driven off by tJie pickets. The 
new jail and all the private houses were completely gutted of their contents, and 
whatever <^uld not be carried away was smashed into fragments. The house 
of the Oommissiouer was atfcickei, and Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmarii, w’ho joined 
the Commissioner, had h s horse shot under him and was wounded iu the thigh 
whilst trying to restrain the mob. The Commissioner, with his wife and another 
lady, retired to the roof of the house, and the servants said that they had gono 
to church. ^‘Though drawn swords were put to his throat, the jauiatkir, 
Gulab Khan, persisted in this statement, and the other servants \vere faithfully 
silent regarding their master’s presence. The house was fired : the flaine.'^ 
spread, and longer continuance on the roof became im|x>ssible ; suffocated with 
smoke, with feet scorched by the heat of the roof, the party was about to descend» 
when, for a short time, the wliole body of murderers went to hunt for Europeans 
in other places. The servants seized the moment to plant a ladder against the 
roof at the back of the house, got the party down, took them to the garden, 
and then concealed and guarded them all night.'’ Two sepoys uf the 1 ith N. 1 
carefully escorted some ladies to the dragoon lines, a city Mnsahuim =5aved two 
Christian families. A female lervant and a waBheriraii ’v^rt trviog to 
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a lady and her children disguised in native clothes, when a ruffian drew asido 
the veil, and seeing the pale face, cut the poor mother to pieces. If the fact be 
realised that on many minds the fearful conclusion pressed that if less than 
2,500 native troops dared such an outbreak in the face of an equal number 
of European soldiers, a fearful trial awaited every Christian in the length and 
breadth of Hindustan. Some idea will be formed of the horror felt by every 
one on the night of Sunday the 10th May, 1857, a day ever to be remembered 
in the annals of India. A telegram was sent to Agra, but the wires were cut 
before the message was completed, and expresses were then sent to Muzafiar- 
nagar, Dehli, and Bulandshahr. 

’ At daybreak on the morning of the 11th a force was sent out to reconnoitre, 
Mr. Williams writes:—It is a marvellous thing that 
with the dreadful proofs of the night’s work in every 
direction, though groups of savages were actually seen gloating over the awful 
mangled and mutilated remains of their victims, that column did not take 
immediate vengeance on the sudder bazar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretches, hardly concealing their fiendish satisfaction, 
and where there were probably few houses from which plundered property 
might not have been recovered. But the men were restrained, the bodies 
were collected and placed in the theatre, in which a dramatic tragedy would 
have been that night enacted but for the real and awful one which occurred the 
night before. The corpses were found grossly mutilated aud in a state which 
showed that they had been exposed to the most wanton insults. Such matters 
could not be made the subject of judicial enquiry and proved by depositions on 
oath without reference to names, and putting on record individual instances 
which in mercy to the feelings of relatives should be buried in oblivion. But 
the fact that the most atrocious indignities had been inflicted after death is 
as fully proved as anything in this world can be by credible European eye¬ 
witnesses, whoso accounts have been elicited and confirmed by repeated en¬ 
quiries through different channels. Generally the ruffians seem to have been 
too intent upon the destruction of Christians, too eager to kill, to think of any 
other atrocities till life was extinct, but in one case there is no doubt of the 
infliction and repetition of the deepest dishonour, and acknowledgment was 
publicly made that this was attempted in another case on a Christian female, 
though these were exceptional cases.” 

The European guards were removed within their lines on the 11th and a 
line of sentries was posted around the European can¬ 
tonments. Those whose homes had been destroyed 
were accommodated in the Dumduma, or artillery school of instruction, and the 
treasure was also removed there. In the meantime the Gujars and bad charac¬ 
ters ^mmenced the same system of plunder throughout the district that had 
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been so successfully inaugurated in the city. EamdayAI, a prisoner confined in 
the civil jail for debt, was released on the night of tte l(Afa, and hastening to 
his village of Bfaojpnr, in the Mur4dnagar tahsil, collected a party and murdered 
the money-lender who had the decree against him. On the lldi and 12tb the 
tahsfli of &rdhana was attacked by E&n^rs and Rajputs, who were beaten off 
from the tahsili, but they succeeded in plundering the bazar. Bilamlar a 
havildar of Nirpura in pariah Bamdwa, set himself up as JBEaja of those parts, 
A party of fugitives from Ddbli came in cm the 12th with the news of the mutiny 
there, but out of a second party which included Lieutenant Willoughby, by whose 
orders the Dehli magazine was blown up, only one (Captain Osborn, 54th N.L,) 
escaped; all the r^t were murdered by the villagers of Kumhera on the Hindan 
river, in the Murddnagar tahsU. On the 13th the oflSoers of the H4pur stud 
depot came in, and on the 14th martial law was proclaimed by General Hewitt 
commanding the station, and Mr Greathed, the Commissioner, and some show of 
energy was made in the capture and execution of the murderer of the wife of 
Captain Chambers, 11th N. L The news of the mutiny and massacre at Dehli 
greatly contributed to still further depress the inhabitants of Meerut, and the 
rumour of an impending attack by the reinforced mutineers increased the general 
despondence, and seems to have completely paralysed the authorities and pre¬ 
vented any attempt at making use of the considerable force still at their cominandL 
On the iSth a telegram was received appointing Mr. Bleetwood Williams 
Local elEorts. Commissioner of Dehli, and directing him to proceed 

with a strong ^cort to Dehli. He applied for aid to 
the military, but was refused any assistance. The same day six companies of 
the Sappers and Miners arrived from Rurki, and on the next day a portion of 
them broke into mutiny, and shooting their officer, Major Fraser, fled into the 
country. Troops were sent after the mutineers and succeeded in cutting up 
some forty or fifty of them amongst ike sandhills beyond the cantonments. 
On the 19th May Mr. Williams was directed to proceed to Bareilly, but was 
prevented by the news of an outbreak at Moradabad itself and the refusal of 
the authorities at Meerut to grant an escort. On the 21st May the ladies came 
in from Bulandshahr, and the Gurkhas of Dehra passing down the canal punished 
some of the plunderers in the interior of the district. After a fortnight of 
inaction, a small party of the carabineers was allowed to make an expedition 
against the village of Ikhtiydrpur, which had become notorious for the plunder 
of travellers and for otiier acts of rebellion. Mr. Johnston, ihe Magistrate, 
died from the effects of a fall from his horse and was succeeded by Mr. Turnbull 
on the 26th May. On the following day, the Dehli for(^ under Brigadier 
Wilson marched out of Meerut and fought the actions on the Hindan on the 
30th and 31st May, in which the rebels were completely defeated. In the mean¬ 
time Sdh Mai, a Mawai Jat of Bijraul in parganah Baraut, commenced his 
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career by seizing five hundred head of laden cattle travelling with merchandise, 
and proceeded to collect escaped convicts and the worst of his own brotherhood 
to form a gang for more daring exploits. The Giijars also were getting bolder 
daily. About 125 men of the 11th N. I. who remained faithful were employed 
on police and patrol duty in the interior of the district and did excellent service 
whilst the disturbances lasted, but many of the new levies deserted or fled at 
the slightest opposition On the 3rd June intelligence of the outbreak at 
Bareilly arrived, and the Moradabad fugitives, comprising Messrs. Wilson, 
Saunders, J. S. Campbell, Dr. Cannon, and their wives, reached the boat bridge 
at Garhmuktesar, but t)wmg to the covert disloyalty of their escort and the op¬ 
position of the people of the town, they were not able to destroy the bridge, 
and could only give orders that all the boats should be drawn up on high land. 
The same day the villages of Gtigaul, Sisari and Murddnagar to the south of 
Meerut w'^ere burned for stopping the communications along the Agra road, 
but owing tothe treachery of Bishan Singh, kotw41, a native of Revvari, the 
inhabitants escaped. 

On the 12th of June, Mr. Dunlop, the Magistrate, who had been away on 
Passage of the Bareilly leave to the snows, returned and resumed charge of the 
district. On the 18th a small party of rifles, cavalry 
and artillery who had been obliged to fall back upon Babugarh from Buland- 
shahr again advanced on Galdotbi and defeated the force of Walidad Khan 
of M^ldgarh. Mr. Wilson also visited Garhmuktesar and found that the orders 
of Mr. Williams regarding the bridge-of-boats had been obeyed. In the mean¬ 
time the rebel troops from Bareilly were approaching the Ganges on their way 
to Dehli, and not finding boats at Garhmuktesar were obliged to collect them 
from the other ghats and private ferries where they had been concealed by 
those interested in keeping up the disturbances. The brigade consisted of a 
light field battery, a regiment of cavalry and four regiments of infantry, 
besides a large following of all sorts, and commenced slowly to effect a passage. 
Opinions at Meerut as to the proper course to be pursued in dealing with this 
bridge were divided. One party was for opposing the passage at Garhmuktesar, 
which might unquestionably have been successfully done by a force which could 
have well been spared from tlie station. But this would only have caused a 
delay of a few days, for the brigade could have moved down and crossed 
below, where no force from Meerut could have dared to go and meet them. 
Another was for allowing the mutineers to cross and attacking them midway 
between the Ganges and Dehli. For this the force at Meerut was not suffi¬ 
cient.' Not more than five hundred really effective European soldiers could be 
detached from Meerut, but ifc was hoped that advantage might be taken of the 
straggling line of march of the mutineers, encumbered as they were with about 
.-iev&i hundred carts laden with plunder and women, by a flank attack. Timely 
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and earnest requisitions were made to the lieud-qiiarters camp before Delhi to 
njiiiforce the Europeans of Meerut with a detachment of fire hundred men from 
the force encamped at B4i opposite B%pat, who could easily hare reached 
Meerut in two marches. The jmsition before Dehli, which was never forced 
even when the number of rebels in Dehli had been trebled, had been seized. 
3Iutineers discouraged by defeat had been driven into the city, and the h^- 
quarters camp was quite strong enough to hold its own for a few days, even 
without the reinforcement referred to, as the actions on the Hindan and at 
Baili-ke-Sarai had fully proved. The requisition, however, was negatived, 
and peremptory orders were sent to the officer commanding at Meerut prohi¬ 
biting any otFensive measures, and directing him to confine himself entirely to 
tlie defensive. The effect of this order on Meerut and the surrounding districts 
was disastrous. The Bareilly brigade passed through the district, burning and 
]jluiidering all Government property. The stud buildings at B4bugarh were 
dv‘stroyed. Op'in rebellion sho ved itself on all siies, Walidai of Malagarh 
[)eeaine master of the Bulandshahr district, Aligarh was evacuated, and Kadam 
Singh set up for himself as Raja of Parichhatgarh and Mawana, and unearthing 
five guns which had been buried since the conquest in 1803, called his Gdjar 
clansmen to arms. This hesitating policy encouraged the turbulent and con¬ 
firmed the wavering to the side of disorder, so that at no time since the out¬ 
break had the district officers so many difficulties to contend with. 

The villagers on all sides up to within a few miles of cantonments had be- 
Forinatioii of tlie EMM come so bold that the necessity for some active measures 
Hisilah. their coercion and the r^toration of some semb¬ 

lance of authority and order became palpable to all. Msyor Williams and 
Mr. Dunlop resolved to collect together a volunteer force, subsequently known 
from their earth-coloured uniforms as the Khaki Risalah, and for this purpose 
called upon all unemployed Europeans for their services, and the call was nobly 
responded to. In a short time the force comprised forty-five mounted Euro¬ 
peans and eleven faithful troopers, thirty-eight footmen with two 3-pounder 
mountain train guns and a 12-poanier howitzer worked by two sergeants and 
some native artillerymen. The first expedition of this corps {4th of July) was 
in company with a small force of regulars against a number of Gujar villages 
about six miles from Meerut, of which the chief were Panchli Ghat and Kagla. 
The inhabitants of these villages, besides bearing a conspicuous part in the sack 
of the station and the murder of the Europeans ou the night of the 10th of 
May, had since made themselves notorious by the number and heinousness 
of their crimes. The principal villages w’-ere successfully surrounded, a little 
after daybreak, by different parties told off for the purpose. A considerable 
number of the men were killed in the attack, and of forty-six prisoners taken, 
forty were subsequently brought to trial and sufiered the extreme penalty of the 
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law for their misdeeds. The villages were bamed. It was time that something 
were done to restore order, for not more than a few thousand rupees of revenue 
had hitherto been collected, though the instalments had long been overdue. 
There were only Rs. 70,000 in the treasury, which would have been expended 
in a few days, and except with a strong force not a Q-overnnient officer could 
move five miles from Meerut. On the 6th July intelligence was received of 
the defeat of the rebel force under Walidad Khdn by the Jats of the village of 
Barthona, who took three of his guns and wounded and killed several of his 
men. These gallant J4ts stood out for themselves and for Q-overnment through¬ 
out the rebellion, and thenceforth particular care was taken to support them and 
render them assistance when seriously threatened One effect of these proceed¬ 
ings was thatKadam Singh, the josawiio-Raja of Farichhatgarh, retreated to the 
Gujar stronghold of Bahsuma, and his men dispersed, and petitions kept pouring 
in from different quarters in which the writers tried to prove their loyalty, or to 
excuse themselves from showing any active support of the ruling power. S^h 
Md of Bijraul now attacked and plundered B&gpat and destroyed the bridge- 
of-boats, the only remaining means of communication with the head-quarters 
camp before Dehli. 

Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers superseded General Hewitt in command 
Further operations in ^he Station, but the order against employing the 
the district. troops in offensive operations remained in force. The 

civil authorities again despatched the volunteers to relieve Begamabad, which 
was reported to be threatened by the Gujars of Sikri, Before the relief arrived 
Begamabad had been plundered, but the volunteers determined to attack the 
rebels in their homes. Sikri was surrounded, and in the outskirts upwards of 
thirty men were killed, whilst the remainder fled to a large native house with a 
walled enclosure and offered a determined resistance. The house was gallantly 
stormed and captured by the dismounted cavalry ; and after a severe hand-to- 
hand encounter within the enclosure, the rebels were disposed of and the vil¬ 
lage was burned. Still affairs to the west remained in a very unsettled con¬ 
dition : many of the inhabitants of the south-western and western parganahs 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Dehli, and in Dhauldna they expelled 
the police and destroyed the Government offices. Supplies were constantly 
collected and sent to the rebel camp from Baraut, and though earnest represen¬ 
tations were made as to the necessity of keeping up and commanding the com¬ 
munications with Dehli through Bdgpat, nothing was done. One petition was, 
however, favourably received, and that was that the General might use his dis¬ 
cretion in detaching portions of the troops for service in the interior. The 
first use made of this permission was to send forty men of the Rifles with the 
volunteers to beat up the quarters of S4h Mai. On the 16fch of July the force 
arrived at the Hind^n and heard that the Jat was about to attack the loyal 
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Tillage of Deola, which had assisted the fugitiTCs from Dehli, The ford over the 
Hindau was barely practicable, and after having it marked tie force crossed 
and pushed onto Deola, where they arrived early on the morning of the 17th, 
to find that the enemy hadSeJ daring the night, leaving their cooking ntensila 
behind them in their haste. The people of Dasodh were punished for their 
complicity with Sah Mai, and immense quantities of grain that had been stored 
for conveyance to the rebel camp at I>elili were destroyed. As the fores were* 
leaving the village, Dr. Cannon, with one native horseman, was attacked by a 
large party of rebels, but they dearly paid far their rashness, for the cavalry 
portion of the force came upon them while h<^ld in check by these two gallant 
men and soon pnt them all to flight with great loss. 

The attacking force, Europeans and natives, only numbered 14D men, and 
not satisfied with the success that they had met with resolved to pursue 
Sah Mai and his army. Mr, Williams writes:—On the 18th of July, at 
daybreak, the force marched along the left bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal 
Defeat and death of Baraat, a distance of about four- 

Sah Mai. teen miles. The Magistrate and Collector, Mr. Don* 

lop, with rather rash zeal, diverged from the line to visit villages with the 
view of collecting revenue, but soon found a Iiost coming against him, and had 
to fight for his life like a man and rejoin Ae force. Tlie whole country waa 
rising; native drums, the signal to the villagers to assemble, were being beaten 
in all directions, and crowds were seen moving up to the gathering place ahead. 
On reaching Baraut the advance guard was attacked; the mounted volunteers 
drove back the insurgents, killing upwards of thirty of them in the skirmish. 
An advance was then made on the force by a large body commanded by Sj& 
Mai himself, who took up a position in an extonsive orchard of large trees with 
a tank in front. The Rifles advancing beautifully drove them oat of thirt, killing 
many, into the fields of Indian-corn behind, and the mounted volunteers on each 
flank swept round the orchard, and on the enemy breaking into the &ld3 charged 
them. Ihose on one flank coming on a party of mounted men went at them, 
and after a hand-to-hand fight, in which many of the rebels were killed, it was 
found that Sah Mai himself was one of the slain, baring been killed by Mr. A. 
Tonnochy, aided by two of the native troopers. The little force had hardly 
collected together again when a third attack from a fresh quarter was made by 
the rebels, but feebly sustained. The news of the death ctf Mai having 
spread, a few rounds from the mountain train guns, and another advance of th& 
Rifles and mounted volunteers, suflSoed to disperse this body; and this gallant 
little band remained masters of the fields, baring beaten off at least 3,500 man 
with considerable slaughter of the rebels, the loss on our side being only one 
killed and a few wounded; among the latter was Mr. Tonnochy, who had a 
narrow escape, having a spear thrust at him while engaged with Sfli MaL 
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One of the volunteers, Mr. Lyall, O.S., had a valuable horse killed under him 
in a personal combat with one of the insurgents. Though Sergeants Anderson 
and Readie did all good soldiers could do, the mountain train guns, save in the 
third attack, were of no use. Dr. Cannon had actually to seize and press some 
of the enemy to carry the ammunition. The success, indeed the safety of the 
whole party, must be ascribed to the men of that noble corps, H. M’s, 60th 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Mortimer, particularly, and to the mounted volunteers. 
Some of the Najibs, the Magistrate’s trained guard, behaved very well; the 
rest of the infantry were hardly equal to guarding the baggage. But the sim¬ 
ple fact that 149 men entirely defeated at least 3,500, after fighting for more 
than three hours, speaks for itself; all must have behaved nobly. The force en¬ 
camped that night on the right bank of the canal at Baraut; and the head of 
S4h Mai was exhibited, so that none might doubt his death.” 

Next day intelligence of an intended attack by a more formidable body 
of insurgents was received, and a requisition was sent to Meerut for sup¬ 
port. On the arrival of the reinforcement both detachments marched to Sar- 
dhana on the 20th and halted there. On the following day the village of 
Results of these expe- Garhi, which had been concerned in tbe attack on 
the Sardhana tahsili and tbe plunder of the bazar on 
tbe 11th of May, was visited and the inhabitants were punished, and the force 
returned to Meerut on the 23rd of May. The effects of this wholesome activity 
.were soon visible all over the district in the collection of the revenue. In this 
work Mr. J, Gracroft Wilson, the Judge of Morabad, gave most valuable assist- 
tance with about 25 of the men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, who had come 
over with the civil oflBcers from Moradabad and remained staunch. This most 
energetic officer, without another European, with only natives whom few would 
have trusted, went out day after day, having two sets of horses that the animals 
might get rest, in every direction, collecting revenue, suppressing anarchy, 
and (having been made a Special Commissioner with powers for the purpose) 
punishing rebels and plunderers. Over a flooded country, undei” a burning sun 
or through rain, Mr. Wilson would make his nearly daily march of about 30 
miles, including going and returning, besides occasional chivies after conscience- 
struck scoundrels, who fled on seeing him. On one occasion, between early 
morning and dark, he with his men made a march of 26 miles out and back, in 
all 52 miles, having sent on a change of horses, with merely the grooms, to a 
notorious village, two of the headmen and two inhabitants of which he had been 
obliged to hang for a most atrocious case of highway robbery and murder, among 
other heinous crimes, a place where in June it would have been rash to have sent 
the horses with their riders. But in the neighbourhood of Dehli and towards 
M&ldgarh rebellion was spreading, being encouraged by constant detachments 
. pf ;mutineers from those places,” 
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On the 27i;li July intelligence was received of an intended attack by Validal 
on the Jdt village of Bartliona* 5?,nd it was determined. 

Action near Galaothi. ^ r-r jj- ■* 

at all hazards, to support the Jats and drive the rebels 
back. A small force was despatched to Hapur, and on the 28th it was ascer¬ 
tained that TTalidad Khan had posted 400 cavalry and 600 infantry, with about 
1,000 insurgent Giijars and Rajputs, at Galaothi on the Agra road. An imme¬ 
diate attack on his position was decided on; a small detachment was left to 
guard the baggage, and the remainder marched for Galaothi at 2 a. h. on the 
29th July. On the way information was received that a picket of the rebels was 
posted at a bridge about four miles on the Hapur side of Galaothi, and a sur¬ 
prise was arranged for and admirably carried out by Oapain Wardlaw and a 
party of the carabineers. The rebel picket consisted of sixty cavalry, and of 
these forty were killed in the attack. The whole force then advanced, on the 
village, the rifles cleared the enemy out of the high crops on each side of the 
road in which they had concealed themselves, and the cavalry and guns marched 
along the road. About one mile from the village a body of the enemy’s horse 
appeared on the road, but a few rounds from the guns sent them flying, and on. 
amving, the village was found to have been evacuated. The cavalry was sent 
in pursuit, but with directions not to approach Mdldgarh ; these instructions were 
issued in obedience to the orders of the military authorities then at Lahore. 
The restrictions perpetually imposed on the local authorities were much to be 
regretted, as owing to the defeat of his men Waliddd was then left almost alone, 
and an attack on the fort would most probably have had a successful issue. Two 
singular guns made of the iron screw sockets of the telegraph posts and mount¬ 
ed on rude carriages were captured at Galaothi. The ammunition oousistei of 
pieces of telegraph wire put up in bags with the powder, and a supply of powder 
in barrels and coils of telegraph wire as reserved were also discovered. 

On the 30th of July a party of rebels from Gbaziabad attacked and occupied 
the Muradnagar tahsiii and carried off the officials as prisoners to Dehli, so that 
it became necessary to remove the head-quarters to Mahiuddinpur, about eight 
miles from Meerut. Officials appointed by the rebels spread over the MuraJ- 
nagar, Dasna and Dhaulana country, but still the tab- 
in thftocte rebete! silddr contrived to get in some of iie revenne. In tie 
HApur iahsil, the neighbourhood of Walidad Khan’s 
force at MaMgarh severely checked the restoration of order, and on one occa¬ 
sion it was only with the assistance of the generafiy disloyal Giijars that the 
tahsildAr was able to bring in his collections in safety from DatiyAna. The 
MurAdnagar rebels pushed up as far as Dhaulari and carried away prisoners the 
entire police force stationed there. About this time Sajja Mai, the grandson of SAh 
Mai, returned from Dehli and again commenced to raise a disturbance in Baraut. 
On the 23rd of July a party sent to bring in the revenue was attacked: some 
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■were killed and ■wounded, whilst in one case the villagers said their re'venue was 
ready, but Government should come and take it if they wanted it. Again the 
Khaki Risalah were obliged to take the field against the villagers of Panchli 
Suzurg, Uagla and Ehitpra, who met with a well-deserved punishment. 

By the raiddie of August the whole of the district except Baraiit on the 
west, Miii'^dnagar on the south-west, and the Hapiir boundary on the south, 
was again, for a short time, well under control; lut Waliddd, having been 
strengthened by the Jhdnsi Brigade, attempted, with their aid, to raise a 
miidSd threatens levy en maste^ and gave out his intention of attack- 
Meerat. both Eapur and Meerut itself. This was a serious 

state of affairs^ and to add to the difficulty the nuiharram was then going on, 
and a requisition came from Behli for iwo hundred more men of the 60th Rifles 
and all the artillery recruits and officers. This last demand reduced the avail¬ 
able force in Meerut to one-sixth of the force, which in May, when there 
really were no enemies who might not have been suppressed by a little energy, 
was considered barely sufficient to defend the station. “ No objection could, 
of course, have been made to increasing at any sacrifice the army at Dehli 
for the assault, but it was known that the assault would not take place for, 
at least, a fortnight, and the detachment from Meerut, which could reach 
Dehli in three days by Bt\gpat, was ordered first to march by Saharanpur 
and Karrs41. Notwithstanding earnest remonstrances and solicitations that 
instead of these valuable soldiers being exposed to a long tedious march up 
the country, and down again ^vhen they were not wanted, they might be 
kept to drive back the enemies that w^ei'o threatening Meerut, and notwith¬ 
standing the fullest assurances that they should be sent by the direct road 
and be at Dehli before they could possibly reach by the long route selected, 
they were taken away. Under' these circumstances, after due consideration, 
it was happily decided that the only way to meet the crisis was to face it man¬ 
fully by taking the offensive instead of waiting to be surrounded. It was 
assumed, and as events proved perfectly justly, that nothing was so likely to 
deter the seditious from any attempt as the movement of a compact little 
' column, and that the appearance of one at JBapiir would check Waliddd’s ad¬ 
vance, and thereby all the probable consequences of it.’’ Accordingly a force 
of 300 Europeans were despatched tesvards Hapur on the morning of the 27 th 
August, the last and greatest day of the muharram. The first halting-placc 
was selected with a view of allowing the troops to remain near enough to 
Meerut to hear any firing, should any disturbances occur there, and at the 
same time to frighten Waliddd by the advance of our troops. In the spirit 
of the instructions already issued, the column had orders not to go near 
’ Mdldgarh, nor to advance beyond Edpur, unless attacked or pursuing. It 
^refore took up a position near Hapur, and Mr. Wilson took advantage of the 
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presence of the troops to collect the revenue. The landholders of Pilkhnwa sent 
in to say their revenne was ready, and that they were ready to bring it in, but 
hegged that two messengers should be sent to acompany them. Two men were 
sent, bat as soon as they entered the village they were murdered by these very 
people of Pilkhnwa, A portion of the column visited this village with exemplary 
punishment. 

On the afternoon of the 10 th of September intelligence was received at 
Hapur that the MMagarh rebels were advancing. Major Sawyer took a por¬ 
tion of the mounted force with two horse artillery guns to reconnoitre, and 
drove in an outlying picket of the enemy on the road towards Gralaofchi 5 foliow- 

Sccond action near at a gallop they arrived to within 250 yards 

Gaiaothi. of the main body of the rebels, who opened on them 

a smart fire, which continued for some twenty minutes. Fortunately the dash¬ 
ing approach of the reconnoitring party disturbed the range of the enemy, 
and their four 9 -pounder guns were soon silenced by the two 6 -pouiider guns 
of the horse artillery. Though the carabineers were drawn up on one side 
of the road, with the volunteers on the other, and the gnns on the portion of 
the road in the middle, and shot and shell fell thickly round the small party, 
the only damage received by them was a spoke of the wheel of one of the 
limbers smashed. The last few ronnds were fired after dusk, and as the 
main body of the enemy was above 1,000 strong, it was not considered prudent 
to advance upon them with only 100 cavalry and two guns, and the recon¬ 
noitring party returned to camp. It was snbsequently ascertained that the 
rebels really had fled bodily, leaving all their guns, one with the carriage 
smashed to pieces, on the road the whole night; and that had cavalry pushed on, 
or had the whole column advanced from Hdpur, so as to reach Ghtlaothi before 
daybreak, the next day the four guns would have been taken. But not even 
previous successes would have warranted the advance of the reconnoitring party 
in the dark, into what looked so very like a trap, and it was considered too much 
for the men and horses to take them out again nine mil^ in the middle of the 
night, after they had just retuned from their reconnoitre of nearly 18 miles. 
The news of the flight of the rebels was not received till too late, and so the 
gallant little party had not the satisfaction of bringing away the guns they so 
boldly silenced. Barthona, the village of our Jat allies, was attacked by the 
Mdl&garh rebels, the Jhansi Brigade, and the guns of which they resumed pos¬ 
session when they recovered from their panic,, and notwithstanding that the Jats 
could not use their guns, being attacked at points on which the gnns, by some 
arrangement immoveable, did not bear, they beat off their assailants most gal¬ 
lantly, with a loss to themselves pf only twenty-five killed ani wounded. The 
news of the attack did not reach the HApur force in time for them to assist the 
J 4 ts. The Hapur column had no further opportunity of distinguishing itself. 
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but remained out, fully accomplisliiag the object for which it was detached, till 
hastily summoned to Thana Bhawan, in the MuzafFarnagar district. 

On the 17th September an attempt was made to surprise the rebel tahsild&r 

Attack on MurStdnagar. Murddnagar, aud a smaU force (243 cavalry and 80 

foot police) of native cavalry and infantry, under Major 
Stokes and Captain Oraigie, marched during the night and arrived at the town 
about 6 A. M. The position of the rebels was a strong one. Murddnagar has 
a brick wall on three sides and is surrounded with mango orchards, and at the 
time was almost concealed by high crops. The column was fired at, on approach¬ 
ing the wall, and a body of about two hundred horse came out on one side. 
A part of the cavalry was sent after them. The enemy attempted a charge, 
but their hearts failed them, and they turned and fled, pursued by the Multan 
cavalry led by Lieutenant Armstrong of the 59fch N. I., so closely, that they had 
not time to shut the gate, and Lieutenant Armstrong and his men drove them 
before them, cutting up a number*, through the village into the high cultivation 
on the other side, in which, after many had been killed, the rest got oflFl Subse¬ 
quently, while Lieutenant Armstrong was engaged in clearing the village, he was 
suddenly attacked by a rebel trooper of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, who rushed at 
him, and having him at a disadvantage cut him down. An Afghan with Lieuten¬ 
ant Armstrong dismounted and killed the rebel and thus saved his oflSicer’s life. 
In the meantime Captain Oraigie tried with his party to intercept another body of 
rebels. His men, newly raised since the mntiuy, wanted confidence, and he him¬ 
self with his native adjutant aud one or two men outstripping the not over-zealous 
main body, got engaged with the enemy. The native adjutant, formerly a havildar 
in the 1 Ith N. L, who had remained firm to his duty, not being a good horseman, 
was mortally wounded before Captain Oraigie could save him, but the rebels found 
this well-trained cavalry officer and the few men near him more than they liked, 
and when the rest of the troops approached, fled. Though the rebel tahsildar 
escaped, the result of this expedition was most satisfactory: the rebels were driven 
completely out of the parganah and across the Hiiidan river^ and from a large 
tract the collection of the revenue commenced. The road from Meerut to Dehli was 
opened j 57 of the enemy, among them many of the 9th Irregular Cavalrymen, 
were killed and 17 prisoners were taken. The loss on onr side was one of 
Captain Craigie’s men killed and one severely wounded ; one risal ^Ar and two 
dafaddrs andt hree saw&rs of the Multan horse slightly wounded. This little 
affair at Mur^iduagar was the last there is to I’elate. With the fall of Dehli, which 
occurred immediately afterwards, all hopes of the rebels and the rebels them¬ 
selves disappeared and all fighting ceased. The Magistrate, with a party of 
mounted^and foot police, made a tour of the district, seizing.and summarily dis¬ 
posing of rebels. On the evacuation of M41agarh after the fight at Bulandshahr, 
maiLearts and d4k carriages began to run, traffic recommenced, and soon the only 
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signs of the deadly strife were the blackened ruins of public and private build¬ 
ings, the sad row of tombstones recording the dreadful deaths of those who 
were massacred, and the little entrenchment where, with numbers decreasing 
as the danger increased, a little band of Europeans amidst thousands and thou¬ 
sands of rebels, and within reach of Dehli, maintained the name of their country 
and the authority of Goyernment. The Eohilkhand rebels kept a large force 
with artillery on the east of the Ganges, opposite the north-east part of the dis¬ 
trict; hut the presence of a small party of mounted and foot police, and when they 
threatened invasion, two horse artillery guns and a small body of troops sent 
on requisition by the military authorities, checked them effectually, and though 
mustering about 6,000, with eight guns, they were never able to enter the 
district.’^ 

At the close of 1857, Major Williams, in his capacity of Commissioner of 
Military Police, investigated the conduct of the police 
Major Williams inquiry. Meerut during the outbreak, and as the results of 

the evidence then collected go far to bear out the opinions of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams they deserve some notice here. The evidence showed that the police 
had grossly neglected their primary duties of protecting properly and quelling 
disturbances. In many cases Europeans were murdered in the sudder bazar 
and close to police-stations, and in some instances policemen in uniform headed 
the gangs of murderers. All were not, however, equally guilty: in the ban¬ 
ning some attempts were made to quell the outbreak and plundered property 
was recovered from the rioters, but these efforts were nipped in the bud by the 
head police officer, who being himself a Gdjar, and moreover fearing the ven¬ 
geance of the mob, would allow no further seizures to be made either of pei^ns 
or properly.” Whatever the worth of the evidence may be, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the depositions recorded by Major Williams shows (deposition 1) the 
existence of an ill-feeling on the part of the Muhammadans against the Chris¬ 
tians, due to an impression that their religion was powerfully shaken, and in con¬ 
nection with it the cartridge question was discussed. It would also appear that 
on the committal of the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry to prison for refusing to 
use the cartridges rumours were rife that the sepoys were dissatisfied and would 
probably mutiny (depositions 4, 5). Beyond the fact of the visit of the 
wandering foMr and his previous appearance in TJmbala nothing beyond mere 
suspicion can connect him with any movement towards mutiny. On the day of 
the revolt a Kashmiri girl, named Sophie, received intimation of the intended 
mutiny about noon, and this with the warning given to the kotwSli guard 
about half an hour before the outbreak, are the only signs of premedita- 
,tion that have been made known. On the other hand, several native officials 
averred that they saw no signs of any impending revolt, and they believed that 
evil reports, in the first instance, caused, and the uncontroverted boast of the 
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extermination of all Europeans rapidly spread the revolt/’ From the evidence 
of certain sepoys and troopers it would appear that no general warning was 
given to the whole body, nor was any unanimous plan of action concerted 
amongst them. Although some days before the outbreak two Musalmans, 
naiks of the 3r J Cavalry, swore in the men of their regiment to refuse the cart¬ 
ridges, said by a magazine employee to be greased with cow’s and pig’s fat, until 
their use was sauctioued by the whole native army; and though the evidence of 
others shows that some few were prepared to act for the liberation of their 
comrades, yet that they must have consisted of a portion of the men only, since 
many of the sepoys undressed and unarmed were, according to their usual wont, 
lounging about the bazars, totally unprepared to the last moment, and only 
when the cry was raised that the Rifles and Artillery are coming ” did they fly 
to their lines. And it would seem that this was d me more from some unde- 
finable dread of something about to happen than to carry out any preconcerted 
plan of action, for amongst them were some who sided with and defended their 
officers to the last; that alarming reporte, in the first instance, of polluted food 
to be forced upon all, and subsequently of sets of irons sufficient to confine the 
whole force being in course of preparation; and finally, on the evening in ques¬ 
tion, of the start of the rifles and artillery for the purpose of disarming all 
the native regiments circulated by a cook-boy of the rifles and the bazar 
people, and confirmed by a sawm* coming from the direction of the Brigade- 
Major’s house, were the immediate cause of the mutiny; that a recruit of the 
20th Native Infantry, who fired the first shot (and is said to have been killed 
by his comrades for thus involving them in ruin and disgrace) implicating them 
in their estimation beyond recall; and the death of Colonel Finnis sealing their 
doom, nothing but flight and desertion could save their lives; that the detached 
guards did not break out simultaneously with the regiments, but that some even 
remained at their post a day or two after, and that the others, hearing rumours 
of the cause of the firing, hastened to stand by or fall with their brethren in 
arms; that, moreover, such was their unpreparedness that their wives and 
families were left behind unheeded and uncared for, who roved about the town 
fox some days seeking food and shelter, and from thence disposed of themselves 
as best they could.” 

Some depositions prove that the saw4rs contented themselves with releas- 
The people generally comrades only; that the rest of the prisoners 

were unprepared. that jail were subsequently let loose by a mob of vil¬ 

lagers, and those of the old jail by sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 
Other depositions bear witness to the friendly conduct of some cavalry troopers, 
who, in one instance, dispersed the mob that attacked Mrs. Courtney’s carriage, 
and in another case warned soldiers walking in the bazar to fly. The muti¬ 
neers as a disorganized mob, in bands varying in numbers, and in 
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different directions, naany towards Detli, but others in totally opposite quar¬ 
ters and the jail guard, on being met and questioned, stated they had fled 
in dismay from fear of being involved in the consequences of the revolt. The 
depositions of ail the Europeans prove the total inaction of the police as re¬ 
wards the murdering and plundering by the mobs; and in many instances the 
actual murder and attempts at murder of Europeans by mobs and policemen; the 
former being often headed and incited by the latter; and in some few instances 
of the bad characters being accompanied and assisted by sepoys and sawars. 
The depositions of the city and bazar residents, as also those of all the Europeans, 
testily to the total want of preparation on the part of the inhabitants of both, 
as evidenced by the shops being open, trade carried on as usual, travellers 
Journeying unarmed to and fro, realizing money, &e., some of whom were plun¬ 
dered and maltreated by the mobs, to whom all concur in chiefly ascribing the 
plundering, burning, and murdering that occurred. The depositions of the 
native retidents also show that they ascribed the mutiny to the evU rumours 
that were afloat and the fears cherished in consequence by the sepoys for the 
safety of their caste and religion ; also their conviction that the excesses com¬ 
mitted by the mobs residted from the prevailing belief that the Europeans 
had been exterminated by the native troops; and the withdrawal, in conse¬ 
quence, of all fear of retribution, as the reaction that took place the next 
morning clearly proves; for when they fonnd the Europeans were still alive 
and in force, they rapidly disgorged their ill-gotten plunder, and many fled. 
Several depositions, also, prove how much loss of life and properly might have 
bear avoided, and how much good effected by a little energy and decision, by 
the presence of even a handful of Europeans patroEing the streets during that 
ever memorable night. Other depositions prove the jnutilation of European 
corpses, but only of those away from the sepoy Enes, and which must have been 
perpetrated by the mobs; whEe those apparently killed by the troops were left 
as they feE.” Since the mutiny nothing has occurred to disturb the peace of 
the district, and aE matters of interest naturaEy fall under the different heads 
into which the district notice has been divided. 

The only endemic disease in the district is malarious fever, which has in¬ 
creased considerably since 1865. On this subject Dr, 
Mescal history. -writes as foBows: It is a weE-known fact that 

defective drainage is an essential element to the production of malaria, and it 
is believed that a considerable portion of the district has been modified in this 
respect by the raEway whidi has been opened since 1867, and which runs 
-throngh fifly miles of this district Whether there has been or not an increase 
of fever in all parts of the district remote from the raEway I am nnable 
to say, but to show that there has been a marked 
increase, I subjoin tables showing the ratio of fever 
45 
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cases to all cases treated at the Meerut and H&pur dispensaries for the years 
1867 to 1871- 


Meerut. 


Year- 

Total cases treated. 

Fevers^ 

J^iarrhcea, 

Di/senter^, 

Inflammation and 
hypertrophy of 
spleen. 

Total cases. 

s 

0 

i 

1 

w 

Si 

3 

H 

Ratio per 1,000, 

i 

CJ 

0 

1 

Eh 

§ 

u 

p. 

0 

*■§ 

Total cases. 

0 

g 

0 

A 

.2 

PS 

3867, }«« ,4 

9,518 

946 

99-39 

312 

32-77 

96 

10*08 

42 

4 41 

1868, ... ... i 

18,966 

1,318 

87 21 

895 

28 28 

166 

n*88 

61 

3*65 

1869, ... 1 

14,149 

1,682 

111-81 

487 

84-41 

269 

19*01 

52 

3*67 

1870,. 

14,240 

2,086 

146*41 

489 


273 

19 17 

140 

9*83 

1871,. 

19,746 

8,732 

189*01 

698 

• 35-35 

493 

24 96 

631 

31-96 


HitPUR. 


Year. 

1 

oi 

eS 

to 

'3 

Fevers. 

Diarrhoea. 

Dysentery. 

Inflammation and 
hypertrophy of 
spleen. 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

on 

O 

DO 

S 

1 

H 

1 

ti. 

0) 

cu 

.2 

1 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000, 

1867, ... ... 

8,062 

382 

185-18 

90 

29-48 

89 

29*16 

28 

Bil 

1868, ... 

3,827 

320 

96-18 

80 

24*04 

139 

41-78 

14 


IS69, «•( 

3,860 

421 

109*07 

116 

29-79 

107 1 

27-72 

7 


1870, «*. ... 


870 

192-36 

140 

30-95 

130 

28*74 

15 

3-31 

1873, ... 

4,063 

723 

177*94 

79 

19*44 

123 

30-27 

15 

3-69 


The above statements show a marked increase of fever and its sequelae. 
This district is greatly under the influence of canal irrigation 5 to the excess of 
irrigation, to the obstruction of the natural drainage by the canal, and its raj- 
bahas, as well as by the railway, is due, according to most authorities, the 
malaria which so grievously afflicts the people in the months of August, Septem¬ 
ber, October, and November of each year, during and after the termination of 
the rains. 

Since writing the above, I have seen a second memorandum by Dr. Moir 
on fever in the Meerut district, and glean from it the 
Dr, Moir s report. particulars:—In this district there are 1,666 

villages, and, excluding the 11 town circles, there are 40 rural circles, and thus 
each rural mortuary circle contains on an average 41 villages, with a mean 
^population of 673 persons to each village.^ The mode of colie jting the mortuary 


^ Sanitary Report for 1874, Appendix I. j see also Gazetteer, IL, 128, 
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statistics of each village is as follows z—The village watcbmau goes once a week 
to the registering office of his circle, often nine or ten miles distant, to report 
He thinks the present deaths for the week as far as he can remember 
statistics are incomplete. them. In the sickly season of the year a great num¬ 
ber of deaths mnst thus escape registration, and to add to the uncertainty, the 
watchman often becomes ill, and there is nc one to take his place. The register¬ 
ing offices are also so placed as to meet the police requirements, and are not 
arranged with any reference to the convenience of mortuary registration ; but at 
the same time it must be noted that this is an error which can easily be recti¬ 
fied by making the police-station the centre of a circle, and not, as it now often is, 
on the boundaries or in a corner of a circle. Dr. Moir thinks that it is unsafe 
to draw conclusions from results thus obtained, and that Government must adopt 
other means in collecting statistics which will enable correct inferences to be 
drawn as to how far canal irrigation is injurious to the health of the people. He 
proposes generally the adoption of each village as the unit of registering popu¬ 
lation, and not the circle, and the collection of data regarding the area in each 
village watered from the canal, the nature of the soil, subsoil, rise and fall of water- 
level, the rainfall, drainage and the kind of crops produced. These observations,” 
be writes, “ should be made over an extended area and carried on in the 
vicinity of canals and also in adjoining localities, but at a distance from canals, 
and not irrigated from them. The want of a series of observations of this sort, 
as it seems to me, has led, and will continue to lead, to assertions and counter¬ 
assertions as to the influence of the canals, all equally incapable of proof.” He 
finally proposes a special committee, as the mortuary returns we now possess 
afford no solution of the vexed question.” 

From figures given by Dr. Moir it appears that for the four years 1871-74 
Deductions from exist- the mean fever mortality in the villages watered by 
mg statistics. Eastern Jumna canal has been 16*33 per thousand; 

in the Ganges canal group it was 28*50, and in the Anupshahr branch group 
it was 20*11, giving a mean for the entire canal-irrigated villages of 22*8 per 
thousand. This appears greatly in favour of the western canal as compared 
with the Ganges canal and its branches, but the registration in Bagpat for 
1871, which gave a total death-rate of only 6*5 per thousand, is so manifestly 
erroneous that the figures for the Eastern Jumna canal must be rejected as 
entirely untrustworthy. Still it may be gathered that the death-rate is higher 
along the Ganges canal, but whether this result is only due to better registra¬ 
tion, or is really caused by a more extensive water-supply and worse drainage^ 
cannot be positively asserted. Strange to say, however, the recorded death-rate 
from fever in the circles not irrigated, or but partially irrigated, from canals is 
very high. The mean for the same years in Daba was 16*22 per thousand ; 
in Kumriiddinnagar was 15*97; in Loni, 20*21; in Shahdara, 20*21; in 
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Ghaziabad, 23*48; in Kharkoda, 31; in Hapur, 24*40 ; and in Man khfey 
23*73 per thousand, giving a mean mortality of 23*73 per thousand. The circles 
of Daha, Kumruddinnagar and H4pur have no canal irrigation, and Kharkoda 
apparently none, yet the average death-rate is nearly the same as in the canaU 
irrigated circles, and the first inference from this result would be that canal- 
irrigation exercises no prejudicial influence on the public health, so that more 
minute observations and details regarding the soils-and population is necessary 
before any sound conclusion can be arrived at. Taking the urban population, 
the mean ratio for the same years of deaths from fever in seven towns removed 
from canal irrigation was as follows:—Meerut city, 35*47; Meerut canton?- 
ments, 28*26 ; H4pur, 28*09 ; Garhmuktesar, 17*10; Bagpat, 30*09; Ghazi- 
abad, 29*39 ; and Pilkhua, 41*79, These averages give a inean of 31*43 per 
thousand calculated on a total population of 124,866, Three towns near to 
canal irrigation give an average death-rate as follows Sardhana, 23*82 ; 
Baraut, 32*84, and Maw4na, 11*61, or a mean of 24*14 on a total population 
numbering 27,587 souls. These figures, too, would apjmrently show that towns 
situated in the midst of canal irrigation are actually more free from fever than 
those all a distance from its influence. B4gpat, with its excellently drained site 
on the high bank of the Jumna, has suffered more than lowlying swampy 
Sardhana, with its imperfect drainage. 

The epidemic invaded the district in 1870 from the north-west from Sahd- 
Mortality amongst the ranpur and Muzaffaranagar, and a comparison of the 
statistics for the years 1871. to- 1874 of the villages 
situated along the northern border with those lying along the southern border 
shows that in the northern circle the epidemic is on the decrease, while in 
those to the south it is increasing. The careful returns kept up in Meerut 
cantonments for the troops, the civil hospital, and the jail, all point to an abnor¬ 
mal increase in the fever admissions since 1869. Between 1865 and 1869 there 
was no increase from fever amongst either the European or the native troops, 
rather a decrease. Among the civil hospital patients there was a tendency to 
an increase, more marked, however, in the jail population.^ But during the 
five years 1870-74 there has been a marked increase of sickness among all these 
bodies. The ratio of fever admissions rose from 371 per 1,000 of strength in 
the first five years to 838 in the last five. Among European troops and among 
natire soldiers the rise was from 357 to 1,108. In the civil hospital the fever 
increase was from 93 to 201 per 1,000 of total treated ; in the central jail the 
first five years give a mean ratio of 158 per 1,000 of strength, and in the last 
quinquennial period it is 750 per 1,000, Thus fever has more than doubled 
among European soldiers and in the civil hospital, more than trebled among 
the native soldiers, and more than quadrupled in the central prison. In the 
European regiments there was a slight increase, during the last five year«, of 
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spleen affections, dysentery, and hepatitis, and a decrease of diarrhoea. The 
,, .^Tn;gainT>s from all canses rose from 1,500 to 1,936 per 1,000, and are account¬ 
ed for by the fever. The deaths fell from 35 to 30 per 1,000 from all causes 
in the same period.” 

After a comparison of admissions from malarious fever and all causes, and 
General character of the *8 death-rate of particular corps of European troops 
health of Meemt. in Meerut from 1865 to 1874, Dr, Moir writes;—• 

« An examination of these returns leads me to the conclusion that no regiment 
has deteriorated in health by its residence here, for were it not so it would exhi¬ 
bit a ratio of sickness on its departure greater than tha other corps in the gar¬ 
rison. I have confined my remarks to fever alone, as it is the principal cause 
of the admissions. That there has been a great increase of fever at Meerut of 
late years amnug all classes of people is most certain and very remarkable, but 
how to account for the fact is a veiy difficult matter. Some attribute it to an 
increased rainfall, others to defective drainage and canal irrigation, and others 
again chiefly to a rise in the subsoil water in this station. A comprehensive 
view of the facts leaves in my mind great doubts as to the special causation of 
this outbreak of fever. As to drainage, though very defective in the lines of the 
native regiments and in the bazars and native city, it is so good around the 
barracks of the European regiments as to require and to be susceptible of little 
improvement. Meerut has been improved since 1867 by the making of a deep 
cut north of the station which prevents the Aba 2J41a from overflowing after 
heavy rainfalls. This has been effected, and the Abu Mia itself was some years 
ago slightly improved. The central prison, too, two years ago had a new scheme 
of drainage carried out, yet, in spite of these partial improvements in drainage, 
the fever has gone on increasing. The sub-soil water-level has been gradually 
rising since 1869, if not before. On the 25tb September of that year I found 
the water 14 feet two mohes below the surface of the ground, as near as I could 
judge, taVing the ground level without any instrument. On 31st October, 1869, 
the water was 14 feet below the surface. On the same date in 1870 it was 13 
feet 1 inch; in 1871, 12 feet 3 inches; in 1872, 12 feet 1 inch; in 1873, 11 
feet 7 inches; and in 1874, 9 feet 5 inches. In connection with this rise of the 
spring level comes the question whether this fact in itself is sufficient to account 
in any, or to what, degree for the prevalence of fever.” 

The connection, however, between the rise in the water-level and sickness. 
Dr. Moir contends, has not yet been clearly made out, nor would be say that 
the obstruction of drainage by the rajbahas is anything more than a possible 
cause of fever. He also refers to the epidemic of malarious fever which occur¬ 
red in 1817-21, before either of the canals were even su^eyed; to a second 
which occurred ten years later; and to a third in 1843, which has been noticed 
elsewhere. Some suggest that the disease is an epidemic fever of a typhoid type, 
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but Dr. Moir states that among none of the patients belonging to Meerut, nor 
among the police brought in for treatment from all quarters of this district, 
during the course of this epidemic, have I found true enteric or typhoid fever in 
a single instance.” T have given the opinions of Dr. Moir at some length, 
as from his careful study of the question, and his lengthened local experience, 
they are deserving of every attention. The balance of evidence, I still think, 
goes to show that the epidemic is aggravated by the presence of excessive mois¬ 
ture in the soil whether due to canal irrigation or defective drainage in places 
not irrigated by the canal, and that the degree to which over-saturation is a 
cause of excessive mortality, and the amount of it necessary to produce the 
disease are alone subjects of discussion. The inquiries of Outcliffe, Planck, and 
others, clearly demonstrate the connection between a high spring-level and ma¬ 
larious fever, and leave little to be desired in this direction. 

Small-pox, as a rule, only visits the district at intervals. Between 1864 
and 1872 there were only two outbreaks, and neither of these was very severe^ 
Cholera was brought down by tiie pilgrims from Hardwar in 1867, in the 
middle of April. It was most prevalent during April, May, and June, then, 
abated a good deal till towards the end of August, when it attacked the 3rd. 
Buffs, stationed in Meerut cantonments, in the most virulent form. Almost every 
case that appeared in this I'egirnent proved fatal. Amongst the native popu¬ 
lation only 33 per cent, of those treated in hospital diecL 
Oliol «/ X X 

After October there were few deaths recorded in the 

district. It is remarkable that the cholera was prevalent amongst the native 
population from the 15th of April, but it did not appear amongst the Europeans 
until the 15th August, and then almost confined itself to the one regiment. 
There were only seven cases amongst the Artillery, whose strength was equal to 
the BuflTs, and whose barracks are only a continuation of the infantry lines, whilst 
among the XIXth Hussars there were only two deaths. The Buffs lost upwards 
of 130 men in two months, and the percentage of fatal cases to those treated in 
hospital of the entire European garrison was 92’81. The following statement gives 
the causes of death as registered by the mortuary registrars for eight years 


Year. 

JPcver. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Bowel com¬ 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Percentage o f 
deaths to 1,000 
of the popula- 
ton. 

18S7y <•« ■.« 

10,887 

914 

1,087 

4,073 

3,392 

19,763 

1B»40' 

2 S6dy... 

8,425 

894 

2,064 

31$ 

2,653 

14,354 

11*89 

2 8G9y t. « ... 

9,626 

4,984 

908 

665 

3,13S 

19,221 

26,014 

16*00 

1 STOy, i.« ... 1 

20,263 

2,218 

... 

118 

4,315 

22*41 

187 2 1 1 

28,623 

1*307 

2,928 

84 

1*941 

34,883 

2905 

1878,... 

88,208 

826 

2,983 

510 

2,678 

46,206 

35*53 



2,428 

53 

1,847 

82,909 

25‘8^ 

1874,... ... 

28^910 

1,023 

1.990 

5 

2,249 

34,177 

26 82 
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Ajrara, ... 347 

Attpeiax ..4 348 

Babugarh, ... 348 

B%pat town, ... 348 

B4gpatparganah, ... 850 

Bigpat tahsil, »v, 853 

Bags4r or BaksiLr, ... 354 

Bahadurgarb, 354 

Bahrambas, 856 

Bahsuma, 355 

Baleni, ... 356 

Bamnauli, ... 355 

Bara Partappru:, ••• 856 

Baraat town, .«• 356 

Baraut parganah .•« 358 

Bam5wa town, ««« 360 

Bam6.waparga23ah, .«• 361 

Begam^^, 365 

Bijwarai 365 

Binanli, 365 

Ohandlawad, ... 366 

Chhaprauli parganah,.,. 366 
Chhapranli village, „* 368 

Dabathwa, ««• 369 

Badri, tt« 369 

B5ha, ^ 369 

Dasna town, ... 369 

D6sna parganah, 370 

Dateri, m* 872 

DaurSla, ... 872 

Dhanliriy ... 372 

DhanlCaa, 372 

Bohai, - ... 378 


Page, ’ 

Faridiiagar, 373 

Farnkhnagar, ... 373 

Garhmukhtesar town, ... 373 

Garhmafchtesar parga¬ 
nah, ... 375 

Ghaziabad town, ... 377 

Gbazmbad tahsfl, ... 381 

Gohra or Ganra, ... 381 

H6pur town, ... 881 

Hapnr parganah, 385 

Hapur tahsil,- 887 

Hastinapnr town, ... 887 

Hastinapur parganah, 388 
Xncbanll, ... 390 

Jaganli, ... 390 

Jalilabad parg^iab, ... 890 

Jalalabad Tillage, ... 898 

J5ni kal5n, • 89 892 

Eahw5i, i-.* 392 

Kaili, ... 892 

Eankar £hm, mu 393 

Eam5wsd, «.« 893 

Kisimpur, ... 393 

Kharkoda,. ... 393 

Kbekara, ... 893 

Kirthal, ... 894 

Kithor town ... 894 

Kithor parganah, ... 396 

Emornddinoagar, ... 397 

Knt&natown, 897 

Ent^na pargamh, ... 397 

lAwar, 400 


Page, 

Loni parganah, ... 401 

Man, ■ aft 464 

Mav5na town, *«• 404 

Mawana tahsil, 40$ 

Meerut city, ... 405 

Meernt parganah, ... 414 

Hnradnagar, 41? 

MnzafEarnagar Saini, • 418 
Niloha, 418 

Nirpnra, 418 

Niw5rt, %•* 4IS 

Hizinaptiri •,« 4IS 

Parichhat^h, ^ “4I|“ 

Fhalanda, 420 

••t 4»l 

PiJkhna^ 4&t 

pfitb parganah, 423 

pmjm^ ^ m 

pdihi, m 

Baliwa, ^ 4^ 

Saranli, m 

Saiiwa town', 681^ 

Sarawa pargaaafef 494 

Sardhana town, m. 428 

Sart^iABa pargana^. 4m 

Sardhana tah^l, ««« 486 

Sampnrj m 486 

Shahdar% 486 

StmhialiiBpiin 43T 

Sdrirpnr, 488 


. Boni town, ... 490 i 

AjrXba^ a village in parganalt of ibo iiilirieiy m distaiit 

from Meerut Ilf miles. The population m 186^ was m 1872 it nmair 

bei^ 3,124 souls. Ajr&ra was formerly the %eadl &i a-paiganafc, aiiHi ftmn it <lia 
pr^eat parganah was fenown as Saiiwa Ajifca* The paiganrfi was absorbed in 
1853. The place is said to hare been the seat of a Hindu monarchy previam U 
the irmptioM of the Musalm&ns. Ajip41, a Jogi, bmife a ®^iirdw4ra he^and 
called the place Ajip4ra, now <K>r]rupted to Ibe British GoTemment now 

makes a oontribufear i5rmn &e viHago in aid of the temple. In the time of 
Mjihammad Sh41i, ohtimisi Ajrfea with 
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in jdgir. He built a fort, which was razed by the Marhattas in 1202 fasli 
(1794 A.D.) on the rebellion of Fateh Ali Kh4n, brother of Khwija Basant 
Trii&n. The possessors now are Taga Musalrndns, 

Aoteba, a -village in parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 20 
mi'lfta from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,864 souls. There is 
a police-station here on the Hipur and Garhmuktesar road. 

B^bugarh, a village in parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 
about three or four miles from H4pur. In 1865 the population, including th^t 
of the stud lands, was 2,040, and in 1872 was 2,165. The Government stud is 
here, of which the stables were built in 1823. The place is inhabited by Dh4 
J4ts, SMses, and Chamirs. The population of the village proper in 1872 was 
675. 

BXgpat or B^ghpat, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the 
district of Meerut, is situated on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles fromMeerut. 
It is said to have been one of the five ‘ pats' mentioned in the MahabhArafca. Its 
original name appears to have been Vydgrha-prastha, or ‘ place of tigers.’ The 
other ‘ pats' were Sonpat, P4nipat, Tilpat, and Indarpat, the settlements of 
Tudhishtbira in the Khindava forest. Another derivation of the name is Vakya- 
prastha, ‘the place of speech.’ The name Bagpat was subsequently changed to 
B&ghpat by one of the Dehli emperors. The population in 1847 was 6,494, in 
1853 was 7,377, and in 1865 numbered 7,887. In 1872 there were 7,367 
inhabitants, of whom 2,180 were MusalmSns (1,052 females) and 5,187 were 
Hindfis (2,320 females), consisting for the most part of Chauh4nEajpfits. The 
Mah&jans (Saraugis) established in the mandi built about 110 years ago by 
Zfibita are the most important of the residents. A large fair is held here 
year in February. There are two sartiis, one poor one on the southern 
outskirt, and one, unfinished, to the east. The latter was commenced by the 
late Ali Kh4n, tahsfidar of Qh4ziabad, whose family residence was 

here. The tahsili, which was removed here from Baraut after the mutiny, 
is situated opposite the police-station on the Meerut road. A new dispensary 
has been built behind the tahsilL There are a fine Saraugi temple, a good- 
looking Vaishnava temple, and three mosques in the town. There are also a 
post-office and a good encamping-ground, with water and supplies in abundance. 
Houses with ornamental fronts are by no means rare, and altogether the 
place merits the attention that has recently been given to it. Bagpat was one 
of the halting-pla,ce 3 of the Mughal army in their raid into this district in 
1399 A.l>. 

B4gpat is divided into two portions; the ka^ah or agricultural portion, and 
the mandi or trading quarter. The former lies close 
The Mte. ^ Jnnma, amongst the ravines on the edge of the 

-wHoh entry the drainage to the river below. The inhabitants are chiefly 
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Oliauban Eajputs, who cultivate the town lands and graze large herds of cattle 
here and on the opposite bank. The houses are brick-built; the people, a hardy 
race, fond of pig-sticking and said to have given assistance to the British troops 
before DehK in 1857. The mandi lies to the north of the kmlah about half a 


mile from the river, on a well-raised site, which, also, has a good drainage fall 
towards the river. The remains of a surrounding wall and sis gateways are 
still visible. One wide street runs from, north to south, and another from east 
to west, having an open chauk at their point of intersection; a second chauk 
exists farther to the west, where a second street runs from north to south. 


The first of these streets forms the principal bazar, and is well lined by good shops, 
and all the streets are well kept, metalled, and drained, showing an appearance 
of cleanliness and prosperity not often met with. Outside the town, on the 
north, the Meerut metalled road passes to the bridge-of-hoats, and to the west 
and south a second large unmetalled road leads to the same point. The -water 
in wells is found at a depth of 85 feet from the surface, and is sweet and good. 
The general health is good, and canal irrigation does not approach nearer than 
within three miles. For an old town and an increasing one there are few exca¬ 
vations about, and none containing much stagnant water. 

The municipality of Bagpat is managed by a committee of thirteen mem¬ 
bers, of whom three are official and ten are elected by 
the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi 


The municipality. 


tax, TFliich in 1872-73 fell at Ee. 0-15-6 per head of the population. The follow-' 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure for three years:— 


Heceipts. 

»—« 
t- 

eo 

eo 

CO 

1874-76. 

Expenditure, 

« 

GO 

69 

<k 

r* 

CD 

ao 

60 

Opening balance. 


1,896 

2,SI 8 

8,4S6 

Collections, ... 

1,064 

965 

890 

Class I. Food and drink* 

6,477 

5,909 

1,709 

Head'Office, ... 

97 

158 

36 

,, 11. Animals 

for 




a. Original works,... 

mrnm 

4,666 

860 

slaughter, 

7 

32 

273 

5. Repairs, 

3,379 

274 

2,S43 

,* 111 . Fael, &c.. 


€6 

122 

165 

Police, 

2,311 

1,537 

1,670 

„ IV. Building 

ma- 




Charitable grants, ... 

206 

197 

491 

terials. 


166 

253 

226 

CoDserrancy, ... 

435 

504 

504 

„ V, Drugs 

and 




Boad-watering, 

13 

76 

120 

spices, 


134 

194 

251 

Lighting, 

... 

284 

21S 

VI. Tobacco, 

^•1 

37 

35 ■ 

67 

Gardens, 

600 

403 

... 

..Vll. Textile fabrics. 

325 

526 

439 

Miscellaneous 

... 

1 204 

234 

*^VX1I. Metalsi, 

«.« 

64 

lot J 

102 

Education, 

1 

... 

360 

Total octroi. 


7,296 

7,172 

3,222 





Tolls on carriages, 

•>*« 

207 


2,404 





Gardens, 

«•* 

79 

67 






Tines, 

««« 

66 

‘61 j 

58 




i 

[ 

Ponnds, 


15 

66 

105 




1 

I 

Extraoidinary, 

.,4r 

325 

64 ' 

6 




i 

Mfscellaneons, 

... 

511 

742 

292 





Total, 

... 

10,385 

1 

10^8801 

i 

9,513 

Total, 

8,105 

9,058 

i 7,741 

1 
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The following statement shows the imports and consumption per head of the 
population in 1872-73 


Articles. 

Net imports 
in quantity. 

Net imports 
in value. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Articles. 

Net imports 
in quantity. 

% 

Net imports 
in value. 

Consumption 
per head. 


Mds. 

Ks. 

M, s. c. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

Wheat, ... 

10,298 

17,988 

1 15 14i 

Animals for slaugh- 


1,024 


Other grains, ««« 

20,2 y 2 

45,001 


ter. 




Gu,r, .«« 

34,069 

1,01,226 

4 24 16 

Wood, ... I 

4,799 

1,062 


Shira, 

4,385 

8,978 

0 23 13 

Oil, 

118 

1,421 

0 0 10 

Shahr, •«» 

4,802 

4,802 

0 26 1 

Oil-seed. ... 

1,389 

4,251 

079 

Khand, #•« ! 

6,741 

6V381 

0 SG 9 

Building materials, 

270,752 

8,100 

... 

Dan, «•* 

50,400 

170 

»«% 

Gums, 

60 

156 


Dodder, | 

3,579 

6,131 

0 19 7 

Spices and Eir5.Da, 

1,131 

3,987 


Vegetahles, •%. 

4.915 

4,867 

0 26 U 

Tobacco, 

163 

666 


Ghi, f.. 

400 

8,695 

0 2 S| 

Cloth, 

... 

30,068 

• •t 





Metals, 

780 

6,714 

... 


Similar statistics are obtainable for each year since the municipality was 
established. Bagpat is the great sugar mart of the district, and the imports 
given above do not represent the actual import, only that on which duty is paid 
as for local consumption. The total trade in 1870-71 was estimated at 350,353 
maunds of saccharine produce. The priucipal ganj is one largo sugar market, 
where the is collected in large quantities in cakes of about four sers each, 
and distributed by cart and river to the Panjdb, Rajput^na and Buudelkhand. 
Boats move down the river to Behli, Agra, and Kalpi, and carts cross to 
Pdnipat, Earndl, Ambala, and Labor. The communications inland are also 
good, and the trade is increasing every year. Besides the exports to Agra 
and Muttra comprise cotton, wheat, red pepper, suji, Multdni matti (Armenian 
bole), and dhdk bark, and in return red stone, mill-stones, khali (oil-cake), and 
fodder are received, 

Bagpat or Baghpat, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is bounded on the north by Kutana, Baraut, and Barnawa; on the east by 
Meerut and Jalalabad ; on the south by Loni, and on the west by the Jumna river, 
which separates it from the Panjdb province. According to the census of 1872 
Bdgpat had a total area comprising 194 square miles and 55 acres, of which 
158 square miles and 334 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue amounted to 190 square miles and 557 acres, of which 155 square 
miles and 375 acres were cultivated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 520 
acres were shown as culturable. 


To the north the soils approach in character the rich black loam of Kutdna 


l^on^tloxL ol the parganah. 


and Baraut, bub to the south they gradually lose this 
distinctive feature and merge into the ordinaiy soils of 
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the district. In common with other parganahs the estates lying on the edge 
of the uplands present a surface broken up by ravines, or too high for the 
ordinary canal levels, and without capability for well-sinking. They are, 
however, often compensated by the fertility of the sloping lands leading down 
to the khddir or river-bed lands. Here wells are easily constructed, and from 
the slope irrigate a larger area, yielding fine crops of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat. On these lands the Jats bestow all their energies, leaving the nn- 
irrigated high lands for the rain-crop, and in favourable seasons a cold-weather 
crop also. The Eastern Jumna canal fully waters the entire inland tract right 
up to the edge of the dividing cliff. Cultivation has increased during the currency 
of the past settlement from 73,506 acres to 98,369 acres, whilst irrigationhas 
more than quadrupled, rising from 14,167 acres to 59,064 acres. The irrigation 
from wells (596 masonry and 809 earthen) amounts to 22,938 acres, whilst 
tanks water 1,288 acres, leaving the large area of 34,838 acres watered by 
canals. 

The Jats, who are masters of the parganahs to the north, here share the soil 
with other castes. They hold 32 estates with shares in 19 others ; Tagas hold 
20 with shares in 14 others ; Brahmans hold ten estates and shares ia 24; 
Hindu and Musalmdn Rajputs hold eleven estates and own shares in 15 oftiers ; 
Goshains-'hold two whole estates and shares ia a third, and Ahfrs hoM 
18 estates and shares in six others. Mr. Forbes remarks that the cultivating 
classes are found in the same proportion. J&ts cultivate themselves fifteen 
estates without any assistance from other classes, and in addition cultivate 
lands as proprietors or tenants with others in 45 estates. The Tagas, on the 
contrary, only manage three of their estates without assistance, tl^ Bajpate 
one, the Ahirs seven, and the Brahmans six. The Goshiins have manned 
and settled down and make excellent cultivators. The transfers during the past 
settlement are very small, amounting only to 9,165 acres out of 123,677 acres 
by sale and 1,327 acres by mortscage; money-lenders have only obtained a 
lien on 737 acres and are also found amongst the sellers. The general history 
of the past and present settlements and other matters affecting the economical 
history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated ia the district notiee^ 
Sir H. M. Elliot found it difiSeult to fix the assessment of this parganah because 
of combinations amongst the leading men which he found deterred many from 
coming forward to engage. The consequence was a low rate of Be. 1-11-11 
per acre, which when compared with Kut&ua (Rs. 3-4-1and other similarly 
situated parganahs shows a great sacrifice of the Sovemment demand. On. 
this account Mr. Forbes has found it difficult to pull up at once the revenue to 
its proper leveL^ 

^ The settlement report of Mr. l^orhes and the minute of the Board of fievenue on this subject 
should be consulted. 
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The following statement compares the details of the former and existing 
settlements:— 


Period of set¬ 
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124,129 

12,890 
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111,239 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Bdgpat contained 120 inha¬ 
bited villages^ of which 17 had less than 20D inhabit¬ 
ants ; 40 had between 200 and 500; 26 had between 
500 and 1,000; 27 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The onlj town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is B4gpat itself with 7,367 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 108,168 souls (49,391 females), 
giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 
91,4105 Hindus, of whom 41,506 were females; 16,762 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 7,885 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 12,394 Brahmans, 
of whom 5,691 were females ; 4,597 Bajpdts, including 2,025 females ; 5,504 
Baniyas (2,455 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 68,910 
souls, of whom 31,335 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (11,214), Bhdt (184), Saraswat (55), Dakaut 
(85), Achdraj (262), Gujrafci and Chaurasiya. The Eajpiits belong to the Chau- 
Mn (1,392), Tonwar (557), Dhangar, Kachhwaha^ Kachhuwa, Mobil, Dahima, 
Gahlot, and Gaur clans ; and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (4,319), Saraugi (649), 
Dasa, Gindauriya, and Bishnoi subdivisions. Amongst tbe other castes the 
following show more than one thousand persons each;—Taga (4,604), Jogi 
(1,525), Garariya (1,007), Kah4r (2,947), Hajjam (2,175), Barhai (1,594), Loh^r 
(1,319), J^t (12,529), Kumhar (1,853), Cham^r (11,961), Bhangi (5,150), Giijar 
(8,170), and Ahir (6,960). The following show less than one thousand members:— 
M&li, Koli, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Julaha, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, 
Kayatb, ChMpi, Kal41, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Teli, Dhanak, Fakir, and 
Orb. The Musalm4ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,250), Sayyids (106), 
Mughals (35), Pathdns (2,089): the remainder are .unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 932 are 


Occupations. 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and tihe like; 3,539 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o., 2,443 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
18,332 in agricultural operations; 4,632 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and gTiiTTial. There were 5,829 persons returned as labourers and 1,165 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, 
the same return gives 28,857 as landholders, 23,042 as cultivators, and 56,269 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statisties, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,576 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 58,777 souls. 

Previous to 1841 parganah Bdgpat contained 165 villages and 166 estates, 
of which ten were revenue-free. In 1841 six were 
Changes. gained and five were transferred. Again in 1852 two 

were received and 21 were transferred, leaving 147 villages and 148 estates. 
Since iben 22 new estates have been formed by partition and two have been join¬ 
ed. Mne revenue-free estates have been resumed, and at the recent settlement the 
numbers were 147 villages (one revenue-free) and 169 estates. Amongst the 
important villages in this parganah not having separate mention may be noticed 
the old Rajpfit village of Danla, with a population of 3,161 in 1865 ; Tatiri, in¬ 
habited by Rawas, with a population of 2,420; Dahkhanh', with a Jdt population 
of 3,888 ; Singauli, with an Ahir population of 2,626 ; Pahladpur Khatka, with 
Rajpfit inhabitants, 2,751; the Jat K4tha, containing 2,691, and Aminnagar 
Sar5i, founded by Amin-ud-dfn in the reign of Jah4n^r, and containing a 
population of 2,679. 

Bagpat or Bdghpat, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises parganafas 
Bdgpat, Baraut, Kutdna, and Chhapranli. The total area, according to the 
census of 1872, then, contained 401 scjuare miles and 418 acres, of which 322 
s<^nare miles and 177 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Govenimmit 
revenue comprised 398 square miles and 250 acres, of which 319 square miles 
and 184 acres were cultivated, 34 square miles and 498 acres were cnltnrabl^ 
and 44 square miles and 204 acres were barren. The land-revenue for the 
same year amounted to Rs. 5,14,660 (or with cesses Hs. 5,66,312), falling 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre on the total area, at Rs. 2-0-4 per acre on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-7-11 on ihe cultivated 
acre. The total population numbered 247,944 souls (113,797 females), giving 
617 to the square mile,'distributed amongst 237 villages. The same statistics 
show 16 insane persons, 10 idiots, 25 deaf and dumb, 456 blind, and 20 lepers 
in the tahsil.. All other mattera pertaining to the history or description of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice and separately under each parganah. 
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Bagsa'r or Baksdr^ also known as Bazar Gangadharpur, a town in parganah 
Garlimuktesar and tahsili Hapnr of the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,807, and in 1872 was 1,937, There is 
a second-class police-station here. It is said to have been one of the muhallas 
of Hastindpur. The village was given in jdgir to Nanak Shahi fakirs. The 
following account of this fakir colony w^as obtained from the present Mahant: 

The mudjl (revenue-free) villages granted to us by Alamgir II. were six in 
number : we have all of them to the present day. Four are in this district, 
Bagsdr Lilsari, Muhammadpur, Khadalya, and Gordhanpur. We have had Bag¬ 
ger for head-quarters for more than one hundred years. The Mahant in Alain- 
gir IL’s time was Bdba Darg^hi, and he got the mudfi grant extended to his 
chela Mast Edm. In LilsAri, Bdba DargAhi performed penance (tapasya)^ and 
his aamMh is in that village. On the Basant Panchami (January or Febru¬ 
ary) of each year a fair is held at the spot. Mast BAm was succeeded by Ganga 
EAm, and he by ShAhzAdah Shah, and he by me. Every one, fakir or traveller, 
is entitled to one ser of flour a day, for our institution is a mddhart (or perpet¬ 
ual frankalmoigne). This system was inaugurated by Mast EAm, None of 
us ‘have wives, L we are not grihastluiB. The ruling Mahant chooses in 
his lifetime his successor, the man whom he esteems wisest and fittest. No 
objection can be raised to his selection. In BagsAr we have from 50 to 60 
Nanak ShAhi fakirs and a few at LilsAri. Baba DargAhi was parota^ or fourth 
in descent from NAnak ShAh. We admit as chelas Brahmans, Khattris, 
JAts, Baniyas, and Kayaths only. The chelas when young are instructed 
in reading and writing, and all are supported out of the revenues of our 
villages. We have no marks on our bodies denoting that we are fakirs. Our 
distinguishing marks are high-peaked caps and a saili (necklace). Our 
mode of writing is called Gurumukhi. We teach the Gurugranth to our 
ohdaa. There is no restriction regarding the ehoti (tuft of hair) or the wearing 
of hair. The first ceremony a chela has to go through is a public bathing and 
shaving.” 

BahAdurgarh, a village in parganah Pdth and tahsiii HApur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 32 miles form Meerut. This place had in 1865 a population 
of 2,353 souls, and in 1872 of 2,726. The village was bestpwed by JahAngir 
on NawAb BahAdur KhAn, Pathan, who changed the name of the place from 
Garb NAna to BahAdurgarh. It was the head of a Path An halka^ or circle 
of 12 villages. The people are quarrelsome, and it has been once found neces¬ 
sary to hold the estate by direct management. At Mustafabad, in the north of 
this parganah, is the small village of EAja Karan, long ago in ruins. The 
ipiot .is now known as BAja Earan-kA-khera, and is said to mark the site of a 
tilage focmded by the Kama mentioned in the MahAbbArata, There is a dis^ 
here* 
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BahrambIs, a small village of 258 inhabitants in parganah Hapnr of the 
Meerut district, is distant 23*6 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

Bahsuma or Bihsambha, a town in parganah Hastinapur and tahsil Mawana 
of the Meerut district, lies 23 miles from the civil-station on the Bijnanr 
road. The population in 1865 amounted to 4,184, consisting for the most 
part of Jats, Gujars and Baniyas, and the population in *1872 was 3,995, oceupv- 
ing 1,290 houses. Tradition says that this place was one of the muhalias of 
Hastindpur in which the Vaisyas were located. The town is now greatly 
diminished in importance since Raja Nain Singh’s government was removed 
from it. It is said that a hundred years ago there were 22 bankers who granted 
drafts in the place. Raja hlain Singh’s house is here, and also a fort built by 
him. Nain Singh had other forts in this parganah, at Niloha, Sonda, and Muham- 
madpnr Sikahra. The saddlery of Bahsiima is noted in this district for its 
excellence. There are good encamping-gronnds, a second-class police-station, 
a post-office, and a market every Tuesday. 

The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Bahsiima, and in 1873 supported a vil¬ 
lage police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 282. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs, 930, 
falling at Re. 0-3-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-4 per house assessed 
(911). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 491. 

Baleni, a village in parganah Bdgpat and tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut 
district, is distant 15f miles from Meerut. It is a village of great antiquity, 
peopled by Ahirs. The name is said to be derived from the sage Tdimiki, 
whose asthana was in this place when a jungle. A temple was built on the 
fabulous spot a short time since. There is a ferry, ^ a second-class police-station, 
and a post-office here. The population in 1865 was 2,139, and in 1872 was 
1,590. 

Bamkauli or Bamnaul, a town in parganah Bamawa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, lies 19 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
. 3,7 91, and in 1872’ was 4,086, consisting for the most part of Jdts. The present 
village is said to be 500 years old. There are several kheras and hillocks 
round about. One is called Budhi Bamnauli, founded by Rdm D4s, Brahman, 
anoestor of some of the present inhabitants: hence the name Bamnauli, Others 
are the Kar&l, Kandhaura and Hariyati tUaSf regarding none of which is anything 
known. Tradition says the Marka hillock was erected to commemorate a terri¬ 
ble fight between the hostile J4ts of Barant and Boghat. Ihe hillock covers 


1 The net revenue from the feny was in— 

Bs. Bs. Bil Bs. 

1863- 64, ... 40 i 1865-66, ... 2,350 | 1867-68, ... 530 I 1860-70, ... 1,550 

1864- 65, ... aoo 1 1866-67, ... 240 | 1868-6$, ... 1,780 | IS70-7I, ... 1,087 

From 1866 to 1868 the ferry was held under direct management. 
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seven Mghas of land. Of the Dhelna tila nothing is knovm. The Bhaironwala 
tila is so called from one Bhairon, a Jogi, who nsed to graze his cattle on 
the spot. 

Bara Paetappur, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant five miles 
from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 719, and it possesses a police- 
station. 

Baraxjt, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned 
at 12,450 souls, and in 1853 at 7,475. In 1865 the numbers were 8,081, and in 
1872 were 7,056, of whom 5,101 were Hindus ('2,396 females), and 1,955 were 
Musalm5ns (^937 females). It is said to he 1,100 years old. Barant is a very 
old commercial town and contains many brick-built houses inhabited by Saraugi 
bankers. It lies close to the left bank of the Eastern Jumna canal, amid a perfect 
network of distributaries. The main canal runs nearly through the middle 
The site town lands, giving ojff the B4rau and Shaikhupur 

lujbahas to the west, whilst it forms the western bound¬ 
ary of the town site itself. To the north and east of the site the Mirdnpur 
distributary flows until it joins the Halwdri distributary on the south-east, whilst 
the Bauli rajbaharuns south from the Baraut canal bridge to the Alawalpur raj- 
baha. Owing to these complicated canal works the natural line of drainage which 
rises near Bijrauland passes by Bazidpur, Halwari and Bam, and is traceable to 
the west of the canal in Ladwari, which adjoins Surirpur, and in Niwdri to the 
Jumna, is now impeded by the main canal near Aldwalpur, and the water backs 
all through, and there is much over-saturation of the soil. But, as already noted, 
steps are being taken to remedy these defects. Notwithstanding that the site is 
fairly high, the water-level in wells has risen, in January, from 28 and 30 feet 
to 8 and 10 feet from the surface, and with this rise fever and spleen enlarge¬ 
ment have begun to prevail, no doubt enhanced by the excavations forming 
receptacles for much stagnant water which exist on all sides of the town. Enter¬ 
ing the town on the south, by its principal way, the road is low and broken, 
and winds through the shoemakers’ quarter to a ruined gateway, beyond which 
it divides into two streets. That to the left is of little importance: it has no 
shops and leads to the grain market (an4j mandi). The street to the right is 
the principal bazarway, and is paved with bricks, draining to the centre, and 
leads to the old market (,pur4na mandi). The shops are not important, and 
two old sardis opening from the road are built of mud, but are large enou^ 
for the trade of the town. The two markets are joined by a small bazar, and 
westward a road connects the grain market with the old fort now occupied as a 
police-station. The fort is well raised, and from it a bird’s-eye view of the site 
shows that there are many flat-roofed masonry houses in the town with mud- 
built out-offices embosomed in trees. 
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From the canal a metalled circular road winds hj the north-east and south 
sides of the town, and near the eastern portion of this new road a new bazar 
has been laid out with shops and a double row of trees, and is connected with 
the old bazar by a short line of road. The site is very low and requires drain¬ 
ing. There was formerly a considerable trade in ghi and sn Slower in Barant 
The first has declined, it is said, owing to the restrictions impoiei by the muni¬ 
cipal committee and the opening of new marts, and the latter from the decrease 
of the cultivation of safflower in the neighbourhood. There is a first-class 
police-station, post-office, and a school here. The municipality is managed 
a committee of thirteen members, of whom three are official and ten are elected 
by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75 
fell at Be. 0-10-11 per head of the population. The following statement shows 
the income and expenditure for four years: — 
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The following statement shows the value and character of the imports for 
•two years. The value of the grain consumed per head of the population in 
1871-72 was Rs. 6-12-10, and the quantity in 1872-73 wasmds. 7-3-7:— 
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The town is divided into three pattis; those owned by the eJats were confis¬ 
cated for rebellion in 1867 and purchased by the Afghan Jdn Fisbdn Khiin 
of Sardhana. The new bazar is built on one of these confiscated pattis. Baraut 
was the head-quarters of a tahsil tonsferred to Bagpat after the mutiny. It 
still possesses a police-station and post-office, a fair bazar, with abundant sup¬ 
plies, and good water. An Anglo-vernacular school was established here in 
1871, but failed from want of support. There is one fine Hindu temple and a 
good Jain temple here. Three miles from Baraut lies the confiscated village of 
Bazidpur situated on a small hill. Baraut is noted for the manufacture of 
buckets and cauldrons of iron. The rainfall for seven years, as registered by 
the canal authorities, has been as follows:—1866-67, 14*7 inches; 1867-68, 
22*96 inches; 1868-69, 20*9 inches; 1869-70, 17*75 inches; 1870-71, 27*9 
inches; 1871-72, 27*25 inches; and 1872-73, 27-7 inches. 

Baraut, a parganahin tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded on the 
north by the Muzaffarnagar district; on the east by Barnawa; on the west by 
Chhaprauli and Kutdna; and on the south by Bagpat. According to the census 
of 1872 the total area then amounted to 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 
62 square miles and 308 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to G-overnment 
revenue contained 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 62 square miles and 
308 acres were cultivated and 5 square miles and 407 acres were oulturable. 

The Eastern Jumna canal forms the western boundarj’* of this parganah, and 


Condition of tlie parganaR. 


the Erishni Uadi the boundary on the east. Baraut 
resembles Chhapauli in the character of its soil and 
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inhabitants. The soil consists of a rich dark loam of etceedhig’ fertility except 
in seven villages along the Krishni, where there is much sand and the surface 
is broken up into ravines. In all the 58 estates^ except fourteen, the Jits are the 
proprietors, and practically the cultivators also, for not only do they cultivate 
all their own villages, but occupy no inconsiderable share of the land in other 
villages as tenants. The Baraut parganah formed a portion of Begam Sum- 
ru’s estate and was first settled by Mr. Plowden in 1540, an account of which 
has been given in the district notice and more fully in the article Sakdhaha. 
It is merely necessary to notice here that Mr. Forbes, at the recent settlement, 
found startling inequalities in the rates of assessment; while some villages paid 
only one-third of the net assets, others bad to subsist on mere cultivating profits. 
These heavy rates occurred principally in the Jat villages, and were perhaps 
due to the fact of the Begam's diwia being a TagUj with whom the Jats have 
always been at feud. During the currency of the past settlement there have 
been no unrealised balances, and the transfers have only amounted to twenty 
per cent.of the total area. The capabilities for well irrigation are excellent, but 
numbers of the wells have fallen into disuse since the introduction of the canal. 
The Jats, however, are beginning to construct them again in order to defend them¬ 
selves against the uncertainties of the canal supply. The principal villages in 
this parganah not having a separate notice are the J&t village of Bam4 wala, with 
2,310 inhabitants; Bijrauli, which is also mainly Jat, with 2,494 ; Banli, csontain- 
ing 3,938 inhabitants ; Dhanaura, SaMrnigar (2,873); Kohrari (2,187), and 
Asara (2,334)—ail Jit villages. Tbe population given is that of the census of 
1865. Since the last settlement, cultivation has iacreased twenty per cent, and 
irrigation has more than doubled. The following statement gives tbestatii^m 
of Mr. Plowden’a settlement in 1840 and Mr. Forbes’ assessment in 1866:— 


Period of settle¬ 
ment* 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Former, 

48,745 

Present, ... 

48,754 



Acres. Acres.;Acres. 

8,170 7,195! 14,905! 

4,833 4,l76j86,3S9j 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Baraut contained 52 inhabited 


Population. 


villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
14 had between 200 and 500; 12 had between 500 


and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 


and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 


5,000 inhabitants is Baraut itself with 7,506 inhabitants. 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 56,240 souls (25,952 females), giving 
740 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 46,063 
Hindus, of whom 21,158 were females; 10,177 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
4,794 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 5,233 Brahmans, of whom 2,399 were females ; 
90 Bajputs, including 42 females; 3,435 Banijas (1,546 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes’’ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 37,305 souls, of whom 17,171 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,678), 
Bhat (76), Sarasnt, Acharaj (198), Dakaut and Qujrdti. The Rajputs belong 
to the Ohauhan (30) and Tonwar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,340), 
Saraugi (1,326), and Gadariya subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following comprise more than one thousand persons each:—Rahar (2,982), Jdt 
(14,595), Gham4r (6,825), Bhangi (2,625), and Jal4ha (1,021). The following 
have less than one thousand members each ;—Taga, M41i, Jogi, Garariya, Haj- 
j&m,Barhai, Son4r, Lohar, Knmhdr, Bharbhnnja, Giijar, Goshain, Ahir, Bair&gi, 
Chhipi, Kal4l, Nat, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, and Orh. Mnsalmfos are distributed 
amongst Shaik!}s (5,034), Sayyids (85), Mughals (90), and Pathdns (320): the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 

^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 474 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,691 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbei*s, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,258 in commerce, in buj^n 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 8,574 in agricultural operations; 2,633 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,418 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 869 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre¬ 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 10,143 as landholders, 13,625 as 
cultivators, and 82,472 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture, The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,483 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,288 souls. In 1852 Barant contained 51 estates, with an area of 46,648 
acres, and in 1853 these were inci'eased to 55 estates, with an area of 48,748 
acres. The tahsil establishment was removed from Barant to Bdgpat after 
the mutiny in 1857, 

BABHiiWA, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant about 19 miles firom Meerut, close to the junction of the 
Eriimi and Bindan rivers. The population in 1865 was 2,724, and in 1872 
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Tvas 2,544, liviag in 739 houses. The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus. The site 
is fairly raised on the sandy bank above the Hindan, and water in wells is found 
at a depth of from six to ten feet from the surface. Drinking-water is obtained 
from masonry wells, and is reckoned to be good and wholesome outside the town, 
but brackish and bad within. There are few trees near. The rain-crop isyodr 
and the rabi crop is Avheat, whilst rice is not grown, and there is no canal irri¬ 
gation near. The high-lands on the bank of the Hindan here are composed of 
sand and clay, fissured and water-worn into small 
ravines. The bed of the river is broad and sandy 
and is free from quicksands and swamps. Barn^wa is said to have been 
inhabited by Baja Ahibaran at a very early period. In fact some say* 
that it was an outlying fortress of Hastindpur, and that the little hill 
to the south of the town called the Lakha Mandap was the real scene of 
the attempt to burn the Pandavas in the house made of wax which the Mah4- 
bharata places at Varanavata or Allahabad. Another story is that the hill 
received the name as being the site of some austerities performed by one Lakha 
Pandit. The tila of the Lakha Mandap is about thirty acres in extent and one 
hundred feet high. It is rendered more imposing by the khdnkdfi with the dar- 
gahs of Badr-ud-din and Sh£h Ala-ud-din built about 500 years ago. There 
are numerous tombs on the hill belonging to the family of the proprietors of 
Shaikhpura. An ura or religious fair is held annually in the hot season, called 
^ Mela urs Ohishti Ala-ud-din’. Doghat, noted for its leather, is in the Barndwa 
parganah, as also Eanchhor, where there are two kheras. At Tawelagarhi the 
stables of an old Baja of Barn4wa are said to have been situated. At Sirs4r is 
a fort in mins said to have been built by one Jalal-ud-din about 700 years ago, 
who with his Herati countrymen settled here and eventually migrated to Shaikh¬ 
pura, where his descendants still reside. Barnawa w'as the head-quarters of the 
Begam’s tahsU, and on her death was made subsidiary to Baraut, and after 
that to Sardhana. The Begam’s fort has lately been sold by Government: it 
was built about 1802 A.D., of burned brick. The owners of the land are Mu-' 
gbals, Afghans, and Tagas. The Tagas were at one time sole owners. The Ba-' 
niyas are all of the Jain sect. There is a public ferry here, the net revenue of 
which has been in 1864-65, Bs. 85; 1866-67, Es* 480; 1868-69, Es. 515 ; 
1870-71, Es. 700; 1865-66, Es. 240 ; 1867-68, Es. 500; and 1869-70, Es. 700. 
The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Barndwa, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 288. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Es. 407, 
falling at Be. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Be. 0-8^9 per house assessed 
(739). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 46. 

BaenAwa, a parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the MuzafFarnagar district, on the west by Baraut, on the east 
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by Sardhana, and on the south by Bdgpat. According to the census of 1872 
Barn^wa contained a total area of 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 
78 square miles and 412 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to GoYernment 
revenue comprised 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 78 square miles and 
412 acres were cultivated and 11 square miles and 531 acres were culturable. 

The Hindan flows down the eastern boundary, and the Karsuni river runs 
south-east, through the centre of the parganah, joining 
Condition of the parganah. Hindan a little below Barndwa. The northern 

division, containing the large villages of Tikri, JSTirpura, Daha and Doghat, is 
known as the ‘ Ohaugaon’ or ^ tract of the four villages,’ while the southern 
part is known as the ^Des.’ The northern division has a considerable quantity 
of iMdzr or river-bed land. That lying along the Karsuni is somewhat sandy, 
though not extensive, whilst the Hindan hhddir is not only rather sandy but in 
some places is injured by ^ reh,^ Between the hhddir and the uplands lies a wide 
belt of broken ground occupied chiefly by village sites. Above this in the uplands 
the soil ’is good and admits of the construction of hueheha wells, in some parts 
without even a wooden lining. But the water is deep, about 45 feet, and 
irrigation is consequently laborious. From Dhanaura to the Banganga a natural 
drainage-channel flows into the Hindaa known as the Banang ravine. It seems 
to be widening year by year, and breaking up the land on its banks. Between 
Nirpura and Tikri there is a similar channel, dry in the hot season and con¬ 
taining a large volume of water in the rains, but not causing the same disturb¬ 
ance of surface as the Banang ravine. Along this depression lies the only 
poor sandy tract in the uplands. It passes through Nirpura, Ttkri, Kheri, and 
Kanhar. The portion of the parganah lying to the south of the Karsuni has 
a similar hhddir tract on the Hindan, a belt of broken land between it and 
the uplands (Jbdngar) and an upland tract. The riverine land is similar to that 
on the north, with perhaps a little more reli^ whilst the uplands are exception¬ 
ally good, bearing fine crops of wheat in the irrigated and gram in the unirriga- 
ted lands. Throughout the parganah, sugarcane, except in the canal-irriga¬ 
ted villages, is inferior to that produced in other parganahs, but cotton is exten¬ 
sively grown. Wheat occupies 25 per cent, of the total area, sugarcane 6, and 
cotton 11 per cent. The capabilities for well-sinking are good: on the edge of 
the lowlands the depth of water from the surface is 48 feet, while to the south 
and west it is 30 and 36 feet. Only fifteen villages are fully watered Irom the 
canal. Irrigation has increased from 11,047 acres at the past settlement to 
26,336 acres, of which 21,194 acres are watered from wells, 4,406 from canals, 
mdL 73^ from tanks. Cultivation ha^ advanced from 38,262 acres to 50,258 
acres, or 51 *4 per cent. 

Tim genearal history of the past and present settlements has already been 
the district notice, and an account of the Begam Sumru’s 
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administration under Sardbana. The mass of the landowning and cultivating 
classes is Jats. Kabars have one village, Tagas two, and Musalm&ns two. 

Rawas have a cluster of villages in the south, where 
Settlements* ^ Grtijar and Hindu-Bajptit villages. The 

rest are Jats, The J4ts of the northern division are of a different clan from 
those in the south, and the former profess to call it a grievance that the J^ts of 
Bamnauli should possess lands north of the Karsuni. The tenures are almost 
entirely hhdydcMra^ the few villages confiscated for rebellion being the only 
zaminddH tenures in the parganah. The transfers during the currency of the 
old settlement were very few, amounting to only 6 per cent, by sale and 3 per 
cent, by mortgage, principally dne to the pressure of the famine year 1860-61. 
Mr. J. Porter writes:—“ The villages to the north of the Karsuni seem to be, as a 
rule, in a worse condition than those in the south. The canal is the chief cause 
of difference. The north suffered severely in the year of famine, and has 
hardly yet recovered from the effects of that calamity. The sugar plantation 
received a great check : loss of cattle and men and want of capital obliged the 
cultivators in many villages to curtail their sugar cultivation. So hard-pressed 
were they in some villages that they were obliged to sell their sugar presses to 
the canal villages of Ghhaprauli in order to raise money.’’ As noticed under 
Sardhana the Jats were heavily assessed at the last settlement, and in many 
cases the revenue has been lowered in their villages, but the loss has bgen made 
up by enbauoements elsewhere. The Government demand was raised at settle¬ 
ment from Rs. 1,20,795 to Es. 1,28,950, or 6-7 per cent., though owing to 
increase in cultivation the incidence on the cultivated area has fallen from 
Rs. 3-2-4 per cultivated acre to Es. 2-8-11. 

The following statement compares in detail the statistics of the past and 
present settlements:— 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Barnawa contained 63 in- 


Population. 


habited villages, of which 11 had less than 200 in¬ 
habitants; 18 had between 200 and 500; J4 had 
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between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Tikri, with 5,693 inhabitants. The total population 
in 1872 numbered 64,997 souls (30,103 females), giving 570 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there were 55,430 Hindus, of whom 25,645 
were females; 9,567 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,458 were females. Distri¬ 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,047 Brahmans, of whom 2,814 were females i 240 Eajpiits, including 107 
females; 4,192 Baniyas (1,948 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 44,951 souls, of whom 20,776 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,667), Sarasut (31), Bh&t 
(94), Dakaut (49), Acharaj (47), and Dasa. The Rajpfits belong to the Pundir 
and Tonwar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (707), Saraugi (2,977), 
Gindauriya (207), and Bishni (282) subdivisions. The other castes having 
more than one thousand members each ax-e the Kahar (3,357), Hajj&m (1,342), 
Jat (16,858), Ohamdr (7,446), Bhangi (2,702), and Giijar (1,552). Those with 
less than one thousand members are the Taga, Mali, Jogi, Garariya, Barhai, 
Sonar, Lohai’, Kumhdr, Bharbhuuja, Jalaha, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kaldl, 
Chhipi, Dhobi, Khatik, Dhanak, Orh, and Banjara. The Musalmans are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (3,018), Pathins (231), Sayyids (72), and Mughals 
(61) ; the remainder are not distinguished according to race. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics oollocted at the 

_ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Goveimmeut servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,070 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,153 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 10,531 in agricultural operations; 4,140 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,474 persons returned as labourers 
and 668 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 19,292 as landholders, 10,005 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 35,700 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,303 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,894 
souls. In 1852 Barn4wa had 80 estates, with an area of 82,304 acres, and in 
1853 these wem reduced to 72 estates, with an area of 72,562 acres. In 1840 
Bam^wa was attached to the Baraut tahsil, the head-quarters of which were 
-Ipi^eiueaitly transferred to BSgpat. 
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Bjegamabab, a town in parganah Jaldlabad and tabsil GhSziabad in the Mee¬ 
rut district, is distant 14 miles from Meerut and 28 miles from Dehli. The 
population in 1865 was 2,997, and in 1872 was 2,889, occupying 645 houses. 
The toYm lies on the Dehli Grand Trunk Road, and has now a station of the 
Panjab and Dehli Railway. It was founded by one Hawfib Zafar Ali, who 
purchased the site. The Jats bought the place from him and built a second 
village to the east of Zafar Ali’s site, and called it Budhdna. From the Jats 
the lands passed into the hands of a lady of the Dehli royal family, who called 
the place Begamabad. There is a temple here bnilt by Rdni Bala B4i of 
G\^aliar seventy years ago. There are also the ruins of a fine mosque built by 
Nawdb Zafar Ali just outside the town. There is a road-oflicer^s bungalow, 
an encamping-ground for troojDs, a first-class police-station, post-office, tele¬ 
graph-office, school, bazar, and a good water-supply. The Chaukidari Act is 
in force in Begamabad, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 391, falling at Re. 0-2-2 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed (539). The expenditure 
daring the same year was Rs. 375, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 39 from the previous year. 

BijwAba or Bajwdra, a town in parganah Bamdwa andtahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, is distant 23 mil^ from Meerut. lu 1865 the populatioa 
was 3,484, and in 1871 was 3,469, for the most part Jdts. It is said to be 500 
yeara old. This place was confiscated after the mutiny and bestowed by Govern¬ 
ment on Wil&yat Husain KhSn, son of Taj-ud-din Hasan KhSn, vazir of the 
Hawdb of Lucknow, for his loyalty. 

Bxstattli, a town in parganah Bamawa and tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, lies 28 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 2,172, and in 
1872 was 2,257, occupying 599 houses in the Krishni-Hindan duab. The soil 
around is sandy, mixed with clay enough to give it a yellowish colour. Water 
in wells is found at a depth of 40 feet from the surface ; within the town it is 
brackish and outside it is sweet. To the west of the town is a large unsightly 
excavation reaching close up to the town and often full of stagnant water. The 
space between it and the town is covered with filth of all kinds. The surface 
drainage runs southwards towards the Krishni. The chief residents are Sa- 
raugi Baniyas. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office, and a brick- 
built sarai said to have been constructed some 150 years ago. The Chaukidari 
Act is in force in the town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
six men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 240. This is met from a house- 
tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 93, falling at Re. 0-0-7 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-2-5 per house assessed (599). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 46. 
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CHABDL4.WAD, a village of parganah Kithor in the Maw&na tahsil of the Meo- 
rnt district, lies 17 miles from Meerut. It is also called Mah41wa, and had 
in 1865 a population of 2,556 and in 1872 of 2,478, for the most part Tagas 
(Hindus). The diwan (or agent) of Nain Singh built the large house called the 
Mahal. There is a market on Wednesdays. 

Chhapbauli, a parganah in tahsil B^gpat of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the MuzafiFarnagar district, on the east by Baraut, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the south by Kut^na. The census of 1872 gives 
the total area at 58 square miles and 335 acres, of which 45 square miles and 
534 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounts 
to 58 square miles and 307 acres, of which 45 square miles and 506 acres are 
cultivated and four square miles and eighteen acres are culturable. 

Five villages lying along the Jumna in this parganah, on the edge of the high 

cliff of the uplands, have a belt of sandy soils, but with 

Condition of the parganah. xu -i r xi. x- i. -x 

this exception the soil of the entire parganah consists 
of a rich black loam of gresit fertility, which produces fine crops of wheat, 
tobacco and sugarcane. Both Sir H. M. Elliot in 1836 and Mr. Forbes in 
}866 consider this parganah as the finest in the district, and more capable than 
any other of bearing a uniform average of assessment. Though wells have been 
in a great measure superseded by canals the well capabilities are good ; the 
water is near the surface and huohelia wells can easily be sunk. The Jdts are 
proprietors in all the 31 villages except four, and their position amongst the culti¬ 
vating body bears even a greater proportion to the whole, as the Jdts not only 
till their own estates but hold a considerable quantity of land as tenants in other 
estates. Transfers amounted to only 16 per cent, of the total area, of which four 
per cent, was by public sale, eight by private sale, and four by mortgage. In 
1829 the Jdts owned all but one \ illage. There has not been any remission of reve¬ 
nue during the currency of Sir H. Elliot’s assessment, and the only two cases of 
defatdt were at once met by a threat of transfer to other proprietors. The great 
success of the past settlement has no doubt in a great measure been due to its hav¬ 
ing been based on village capabilities, with a due regard both to particular cir¬ 
cumstances affecting each village and the general results obtainable from an all¬ 
round rate on the whole parganah. There have been few changes in area be¬ 
yond the addition in 1841 of the Tanda portion of the small parganah of Tanda 
Phug&na, including twelve villages, and the transfer in 1852 of four villages to 
other parganahs. The result of the present assessment has been to increase the 
incidence of the land-revenue on the total and culturable areas, with a redaction 
on the cultivated area—a result due to the small margin now left for exteu- 
(|ion of cultivation. The revenue has risen from Rs. 82,801 to Es. 89,725, 
giving a rate per otiltivated acre at settlement of Es. 3-1-5 as compared with 
S4-2 before. 
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Mr, Grlyn in 1829 at first recommended this parganah for permanent settle¬ 
ment, but subsequently withdrew his letter and permitted A reduction. Sir 
H. Elliot found the parganah very much mider-assessed. In the eighteen vil¬ 
lages assessed by him, the revenue from 1829-30 to 1839-40 was fixed by 
Mr. GHyn at Bs. 47,915^ or the last assessment (Es. 40,636) plusminorease of 
Ks. 7,278 per annam, which was enhanced by Sir H. 
Settlaisentk Elliot to Es. 53,549 for the years 1840-41 to 1844-45, 

and to Rs. 60,021 for the years 1845-46 to 1853-54. The T&nda villages were^ 
at this time included in parganah Eair&ia. 

The following statement compares the past and present settlements in 
detail:— 



' Acoordzng to &e censns of 1872 pargamdi Chhaprauli contained 20 inha-^ 

• ^ bited villages, of which one had less than 200 inhabits 

ants; one had between 200 and 500 ; five hadS^weea 
500 and 1,000; six had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 a nd 
3,000; and two had between .3,000 and 5,00ft. IHie towns containing moie tliaw 
6,000 iidiabitants were Ohhapranh, with 5,594 inhabitants, and TTirfTtgl^ ■vnth 
5,651 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 37,975 sonls (17,511 
female), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 31,756 Hindas, of whom 14,581 were &males; 6,219 Mnsalmins;, 
amongst whom 2,930 were females. Distribating the Hindn popnlaiioa 
amongst the four great classes, the censns siiows 3,362 Brahmans, of whom 
1,512 were females; 23 Bajpfits, indading 9 females; 2,462 Banijas 
(1,111 females) ; whilst iho great mass of the popnlation is inclnded in the 
other castes” of the census return^ which show a total' of 25,909 sonls, of 
whom 11,949 are females. He priudpal Brahman subdivisions fonnd in' tbia 
parganah are the Ganr (3,159), Bhat, Sarasiit, Acharaj (63), and Ghijr4ti. The 
Bajpfits belong to the Ohanhan clan, and the Banijas to the Agarwdl (1,116), 
Sarangi (1,186), and Bishni (141) subdivisions. The other castes showing 
more than one thousand persons each are the E^ah^ (2,401), J4t (11,071), 
Chamar (4,324), and Bhangi (1,733). The fisUowing have less than one 
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ibonsand members each r—MSli, Jogi, Gkrariya, Hajjdm, Barhai, Son6r, Loh4r, 
Kmnhar, Bharbhdaja, Jal&ha, Gu]ar, Goshdiii, Bair4gi, KAyath, ChMpi, Kal&I, 
Darzi^ MallAfa, and Lahera. MusalraAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,517), 
gayyids (29), Mnghals (28), and PathAus (362): the remainder are unspecified* 
The occupations of the people afe ^own in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

468 are employe d in professional ayoeations, such as Government servant^ 
priests, doctors, and the like | 1,161 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
tvater-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washer men, Ac. ; 3,257 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, ot goods; 5,399 in 'agricultural operations; 2,006 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics^ and the ptepaxaiiou of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There was only one person returned as labourer 
and 555 as of no specified oeenpaiion. Taking the total population irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 10,010 as landholders, 5,345 as culti¬ 
vators, and 22,620 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
Hhe educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 785 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,464 souls. 
Chhapranli was in 1196 fasU (1789 A.D.) assigned injdgirto ShAh NizAm-ud- 
din, comptroller of the imperial household, by whom it was held until the 
beginning of 1205 fadi (1798 A.D.), when he was dispossessed by Lakwa 
Dada about the close of the same year or the beginning of 1799 A.D, Shah 
UizAm-ud-dfn was reinstated in ihejdfffr by Sindhia and remained in posses¬ 
sion until tue rains of 1801, when the Was resumed by Mr. Perron, and 
from that time formed a portion of the revenue-paying lands. Kuri Dhirki 
was held by the NawAb of Jhajhar until 1835-36, when it lapsed to 

Government, The principal villages not separately noticed are Rataura, 
Eamala, Sub and Jub, all chiefly inhabited by JAts. 

CffliAPBAULi, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 5 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population numbered 
13,878 souls; in 1853 the numbers are not recorded, but in 1865 they were 
5,266, and in 1872 there were 5,594 inhabitants, of whom 4,691 were HindAs 
(2,177"females) and'903 were MusalmAns (440 females). The great number 
in 1847 is due to the inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town census. The 
village contains about 1,200 houses, all but two of which are mud-builtl 
There are five pattis or subdivisions—-Dhaknausya, Cbandoiyan, DhadAn 
TilwAra, BhauAla, and JagmalAn. The bazar consists of two narrow unmetal¬ 
led streets, which cross each other at right angles to form a' chauh There is 
' also a small row of shops called the NAya Bazar, 

! and a small market-place and sarAi, The site is fiorly 
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raised, the centre is high, the natural drainage is good, and there are few un¬ 
sightly excavations around the site. The water in wells is found at a depth of 
15 feet from the surface, but owing to the good drainage the public health is 
not affected. There is a large comm unity of Saraugi Baniyas here, occupying 
about sixty houses and possessing a fine temple. The Jfits are said to have 
colonised this place some l,l(X) years ago, and to have given it t;he present 
name because they hved in chhapara or straw huts (!) About 150 years ago 
they received amongst them the Jits of Mirpur, who had been almost ruined* 
by the incursions of the Sikhs, and since then the town has increased in num¬ 
bers. It is purely a large agricultural village, without trade or manufactures* 
A market is held on Tuesdays, and there is a station of police and a post-oiBce 
here. 

Dabathwa or Dahathuwa, a town in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, is nine miles from Meerut. The population.in 1865 was 2,446, and in 
1872 was 2,388. It is said to have been founded by some Sayyids more than 
600 years ago. There is a considerable sugar trade carried on by the Mahdjans 
of this village, and large quantities of sugar are refined here. There are two 
kheras close by Dahathwa. The khem OhauhAn was peopled with OhauhAns 
by the Sayyids, but the colony went to ruin 400 years ago. * The Q-tijars then 
lived there, and after them the Jits, who appropriated both the small villages 
wh<^ site is now marked by the khera and fte parent village as well. They 
are the zamindArs to this day. The second khera is a snmll one and is known 
rimply as the khera. 

DAbb]^ a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district^ is distant 16 
miles from the civil station. It was formerly one of the rea Jene^ of the 
Gdjar chief, Nain Singh, through the site of whose fort the railway now runs*: 
The rajbaha near the site is said to impede the local drainage and to affect 
injuriously the public health. The population iu 1872 numbered 1,326 souls, 
chiefly Gdjars. There is a police-station here. 

DAha, alarge village in parganah BamAwa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant a little more than 23 miles from Meerut; In 1865 
the population was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,136. It is said to'be 700 yean* 
old. The JAts of this village have always been a troublesome and aggressive 
rae^ and are credited with many acts of violence, among which was the destruc¬ 
tion of TAlibpur some two centuries ago. DAha was confiscated after the 
mutiny and is now held by direct management. It has a second-class police* 
station and a district post-offige^- 

DASNAr^^t^finc^al town of the parganah of the same name iu the Meerut 
is situated 23 miles from Meerut. The population in 1852 was 4,302, 
and in 1865 was 4,165. In 1872 there were 5,605 inhabitants, of whom 
2,564 were Hindus (1,210 females) and 3,041 were MusalmAns (1,555 females}, 
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occupying 1,160 houses, A mile to the east flows the Ganges canal, and a 
channel from the right Ddsna rajbaha flows past the village pite. The place 
was founded by Raja Sal^rsi, a Eajptit, in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi. It 
was ravaged by Ahmad Shah Abdali in his great irruption in 1760, when he 
pulled down the large fort* In the muharram an ura or religious fair is 
held at the town in honour of Sheikh Alladiya Makhdiim Shdh Wildyat. 
At the Mandir Devi, too, there is a small bi-annual Hindu fair* Mr. Michel’s 
indigo factory is established at Masdri in the neighbourhood of this town. 
The enormous quantity of indigo grown in this parganah for the supply of 
this, Mr. Skinner’s, and other factories is illustrative of the trading spirit 
that has sprung up in these Provinces since the advent of the British Gov¬ 
ernment There is a second-class police-station and a post-oflSice here* The 
ChaukidAri Act is in force in DAsna, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering twelve men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 576. This is 
met fif^m a hou^-iax, which in 1872 pelded a revenue of Rs. 455, failing at 
Re. 0-1-3 per head of the population and Re. 0-7-5 per house assessed (982). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 499, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year. 

D^sna, a parganah in tahsil Ghaziabad or GhAzinddinnagar, in the Meerut 
disrict, is bounded on the east by HApur, on the north by JalAlabad, on the 
west by Loni, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. The census 
statistics of 1872 gives the total area as 137 square miles and 167 acres, of 
which 102 square miles and 467 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 
Government revenue amounted to 130 square miles and 414 acres, of which 
100 square miles and 209 acres were cultivated, and of the remainder 10 square 
miles and 86 acres are returned as unculturable. 

The soils in this parganah consist for the most part of a firm clay admirably 

adapted for Tmohcha wells and yielding fine crops 
Condition of the parganah. i 

of wheat when irrigated. The Ganges canal runs 

through the whole parganah, and there are few parts of the district that have 
improved so much during the last thirty years. The irrigated area has in¬ 
creased from 26,454 acires to 46,174 acres, of which 22,943 acres are watered 
from the canal, 22,608 acres from wells, and 623 acres from tanks. The canal 
has driven out well-irrigaiioa to the extent of 3,846 acres. Cultivation has in¬ 
creased from 47,943 acres to 61,932 acres, and there are still 15,241 acres of 
good soil under dMk jungle awaiting the plough. The general history con¬ 
nected with the past and present settlements and other matters pertaining to the 
economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently" indicated under the 
district notice.- Tarnsfers in this parganah have been frequent, but are mostly 
due to confiscations for rebellion. Mr. Forbes writesThe cause for the 
of Urn Rajputs is difficult to account for, certainly it was not the result 
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of heavy assessment and indigence of circumstances. In one or two instances 
it is well known the people seized the opportunity of fighting out old fends and 
rose against their neighbours rather than against the Government, and in one 
case it is much to be feared the proprietors paid with their estates for the evil 
deeds of the non-proprietors of other castes.” The Eajplits strongly predomi¬ 
nate throughout the parganah and are better cultivators here than elsewhere. 
The farming is of the highest order, and the richest crops, particularly cotton 
and wheat, are extensively grown* Mr. Skinner has a large indigo factory at 
Dehra. 


Ddsna in 1807 formed the head-quarters of a tahsil including Ddsna and^ 
Shikirpur. The following statement compares the statistics of the past and 
pr^ent settlement:— 


Period of settlement. 

Total area. 
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26,537 


2i,489 
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74,480 

97,163 
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Present ... 

87,848 

to,675 

15,241 

46,174 

16,758 

61,932 

77,173 

1,28,050 

1 15 9 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Ddsna contained 104 inhabited 

villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants: 38 
Foptila^on. j 

between 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 1,000; 
15 had between 1,000 and *2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and two 
had been between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants are D4sna with 5,605 and Pilkhua with 6,239. The total popula¬ 
tion in 1872 numbered 81,332 souls (37,785 females), giving 594 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,082 Hindus, of whom 
27,026 were females; 22,163 Musalm&is, amongst whom 10,723 were females; 
and 88 Christians* Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 7,019 Brahmans, of whom 3,269 were females; 
12,501 Rajpdts, including 5,305 females; 4,094 Baniyas (1,812 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 35,468 souls, of whom 16,640 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (6,466), Bhat (206), Sarasdt, Ach&raj, Dasa, and Pallewdl* The Bajpnte 
belong to the Tonwar (3,437), Chanh&i (365), Badgdjar, Dhangar, Gahlot, 
Pundir, Bisen, and Janghara clans ; the Baniyas to the Agarwal (3,921), 
Saraugi and Bishni subdivisions. The other castes numbering more than 
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one thousand persons each are the Koli (2,486), Garariya (1,335), Eahdr 
(1,351), Hajjatn (1,204), 3it (3,662), Kumh5.r (1,153), Chamfi,r (11,702), 
Bhangi (3,175), Gujar (1,330), and Ahir (1,531). Those having less than one 
thousand members aretheTaga, Mali, Jogi, Barhai, Sonar, Lohar, Bharbhunja, 
Dhtina, Qoshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kdyath, Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Teli, Saisi, 
Kanjar, Rahti, Agariya, Orh, Mewati, Ohai, Rdj, and Ahar. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,609), Sayyids (406), Mughals (194), and 
Pathans (587): the remainder are undistinguished. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population (not less than 
fifteen years of age), 352 were employed in professions, 

Occupsitioiis. 1 • . /* ^ 

3,097 in domestic service, 1,646 in commerce, 12,939 
in cultivating the soil, 2,710 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, while 
4,029 were returned as labourers and 837 of no specified occupation. Of the 
total population the same enumeration gives 16,440 as landholders, 21,734 as 
cultivators, and 43,158 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics show only 1,083 males out of a total male population 
of 43,458 souls as able to read and write. In 1852 there were 145 estates in 
parganah Dasna, having an area of 109,454 acres ; in 1853 these were reduced 
to 110, with an area of 86,654 acres. 

Di^TEBi, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parga¬ 
nah JaMlabad of the Meerut district, in lat. 28‘^-44'-5" and long, 77®-41'-24," 
at an elevation of 7 67*0 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of 
the survey is situated about half a mile south-east of the village of that name, 
4'6 miles south-east of Kalchina, 5’8 miles north-east of Nahal, and about 1*5 
miles north-north-west of Pilkhua Girdharpur. 

Daur^Cla, a village on the Sahdranpur road, in parganah Meerut of the 
Meerut district, is distant nine miles north from Meerut. The population in 
1872 was 3,373. It is situated in a highly cultivated country, watered in every 
direction by the Ganges canal. There is an encamping-ground for troops, and 
supplies and water are obtainable. There is a first-class police-station here. 

Dhaulari or Dholri, sometimes known as Easulpur Dhauldri, a village on 
the Hindanin parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, lies in lat. 28®-55'-14^ 
and long. 77®-31'-15,^' at an elevation of 780*8 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey station is situated 
on slightly elevated ground near the village. This height was deduced trigono¬ 
metrically. 

DhaulAna, a town in parganah D4sna, in tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated some distance to the left of the Ganges canal, 25 miles from 
Meeruk In 1865 the population was 3,667, and in 1872 was 3,175, composed 
mostly of Hindu Eajptits, occupying 701 houses. There is a fine temple here 
dedicated to Milan or Malandi Devi. At one time the people of Dhaulina used 
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to worship at Nagla KSshi, but about thiriy years ago the hostile Eajpuls of these 
two villages fought at the fair held in honour of the salt Malandi, after which 
they built the present temple. There is a post-office and a second-class police- 
station. The people still remember its sack by the Sikhs in 1786. The 
Chaukiddri Act is in force is Dhaulana, and in 1873 supported a village, 
police numbering seven men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs* 333* 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Bs. 345^ 
falling at Be. 0-1-7 per head of the population and Re. 0 7-10 per house 
assessed (700). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 362, which 
was met from the income and balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year* 

Dohai, a village in parganah Jaldlabad, is distant 21*5‘miles from Meerut* 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,491 souls. There is a police-station here. 

FabIdnagab, a town in parganah Jalalabad and talisil of Ghaziabad in the 
Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was. 
4,525, and in 18T1 was 4,941, for the most part Bildches and Eajptits. The 
village was founded by Nawab Faridon Khan in the reign of Akbar, who had 
the neighbouring lands cleared of jungle. The place is one mile off the Hdpur 
and Begamabad road. 

Fabukhnagak, a village in parganah Loni of the Meerut district, 14 miles 
north-east of Dehli, on the Meerut and Dehli road, is situated on the right bank, 
of the Hindan, which is here crossed by a ford from two to two and a half feet 
deep* The country around is open and cultivated, and the roads are good. 
The Ohaukidari Act is in force in Farukhnagar, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
age police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 144. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 330, 
falling at Re. 0-3-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-1 per house assessed 
(291). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 278, which was met 
from the income and a balance of Rs. 29 from the previous year. 

Gaehmttktesar, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges in lat. 28®-47 ^-10'"' and 
long. 78®-8'-30'^, at a distance of 26 miles from Meerut. According to the 
census of 1847 it had a population numbering 7,168 souls; in 1852 the popular 
tion was 8,781, and in 1865 it amounted to 8,761. In 1872 the population 
numbered 7,962 souls, of whom 5,401 were Hindus (2,489 females) and 2,561 
were Musalmdns (1,203 females). The town stands on the high cliff of the 
right bank of the Ganges, four miles below its junction with the Burh Ganga, 
and contains 2,468 houses, many of which are brick-built and in good repair. 
The principal bazar, which is also the principal road, runs from west to east, and 
The site down suddenly as it approaches the khadir of the 

Ganges. Beginning on the west there are four large 
sardis for travellers, and beyond this an open space used as a grain market,, 

50 
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Next commences the regular bazar lined with good shops, which towards the edge 
of the cliff are two-storeyed and brick built. This road is metalled and paved 
with bricks in places, and on its descent to the Ganges has been carefully sloped 
away and a good brick-on edge causeway with a gentle gradient constructed for 
tile convenience of cart trafiSc. The houses on either side of the principal street 
are closely packed together and the lanes are narrow and unnietalled» The 
drainage throughout is perfect, the rainfall at once running off to the Ganges. 
A new dispensary has been built between the Brahman and Musalradn quarters, 
stud a new police-station to the north of the town. The site is sandy, but below 
the sand there is a good stratum of firm soil which admits of wells being built. 
The drinking-water is good and is found at a depth of from 30 to 50 feet from the 
surface. As might be expected, there are a great number of Brahmans resident 
here who are popularlysupposedto occupy one-half the town, but there is also a 
considerable Musalman element, the head of whom was hanged for rebellion in 
the mutifly. The town is an agricultural one, and there is little trade except in 
timber and bambus, which are rafted down the Ganges from the Dun and 
Garhwdl forests. The Ohaukiddri Act is in force in Garhrauktesar, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 27 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 1,686. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue 
of Es. 3,181, falling at Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-3 per 
house assessed (1,628). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 4,861, 
which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 4,528 from the previous 


The place is said to have bean a muhalla of Hastinapur, and frequent men- 
tion is made of it in the Bhagavat Pur&na and in the 
Mah4bharata. There was a very ancient fort here, 
which was repaired by Mir Bhawan, a Marhatta leader, and was in such pre¬ 
servation at the early period of British rule that only a very small expenditure 
was necessary to fit the place for a tahsil. Garhmuktesar is occasionally men¬ 
tioned by the Persian historians as a garrison town. The name is derived from 
the great temple of Mukteswara Mahadeo, dedicated to the goddess Ganga. 
There are four principal temples,—^two high, placed on the cliff, and two lower 
down—in all of which Ganga, formed of white marble and clothed in brocade, 
is worshipped. The one near the Meerut road contains the sacred well, with 
the waters of which every one must be washed before his sins are cleansed* 
Near this temple there are no less than eighty sati pillars, marking the spots 
where wives, in times not so far removed, gave up their lives on the funeral 
pyre of their departed husbands. The gmt fair is held on the day of the full 
when some 200,000 pilgrims csongregate here from all parts of 
Double this number assemble on the sixth and twelfth years, and 
each fortieth year. Fairs are also held on the Somw^iti 
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Amawis, or the last day of the lunar month when it falls on a Monday; on the 
full moon of Baisdkh ; on the ninth day of the light fortnight of Jeth, and on 
any other day when certain planets are in conjunction with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. There is a ferry i in the rains and a bridge- 
of-boats for the remainder of the year joining the Meerut and Moradabad 
metalled roads* There is a first-class police-station and a travellers’ bungalow 
near the town, and an encamping-ground for troops. Formerly both banks of 
the river for several miles in width were overgrown with a thick grassy jungle 
and were muah infested with tigers, but now the jungle has entirely disappeared 
owing to the increase of cultivation. 

Garhmuktesar, a parganah in tahsU Hapur of the Meerut district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, and is bounded on the south by 
Piith, on the west by Hapur, and on the north by Kithor, According to the 
census of 1872 parganah Garhmuktesar had, then, an area of 105 square miles 
and 122 acres, of which 69 square miles and 107 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 98 square miles and 388 
acres, of which 64 square miles and 9 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder, 
15 square miles and 297 acres were returned as unculturable. 

The parganah is small, and the soil is poor owing to the preswce of sandy 

^ , ridges or dxmm which traverse Urn pargswab in many 

Copdition of the pargaa^ . ^ \ . 

places, so that someviiiages are situated an;udprain6S 

of rolling s^d*’ Although bordering on the Ganges the cultivable land ip 

the river bed is not considerable, but the soils close to the high banks of the 

river make up for smallness of area in fertility, producing fine crops of rice 

and sngarcane. In this manner estates with a mixed upland and lowland are^ 

make up their revenue. The portions of the upland bordering the khddir 

are, as a rule, cut up into ravines, sandy and unirrigated, with only patchy 

of cultivation entirely dependant upon the winter rains. The general history 

of the past and present settlements of this parganah has been given under the 

district notice, as well as of rents and other matters pertaining to its economical 

history. Irrigation is conducted almost entirely from wells, and though needing 

cand-irrigation more than any other parganah it receives least. Out of 110 

estates the canal reaches only 34 and irrigates only about one-fourth of their 

total area. It would be among the first parganahs in the district to suflferin 

times of drought. Still irrigation has trebled since the last settloment. There 

i The net revenue of this ferry has been— 



Es. 
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Rs. 

1862-63 

... 5,3£0 

1865-66 

... 11,280 

1868-60 

... n,480 

1863-61 

9,353 

i 1866-67 

... 0,857 

1869-70 

... 17,819 

1864-65 

... 11,230 

1 1867-68 

... 12,688 

1870-71 

2J,080 


and in 1871-72 was Es, 23*680. The ferry was held under direct management in 1862-63 and 
in 1866-67. 
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are at present 308 piihka and 304 huehchay^dh^ working 544 laos^ in the estates 
assesssed with revenue, but 157 of these are used for drinking purposes alone. 

The capabilities for well-sinking, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, are 
not good except in a few places, and here every advantage is taken of the cir¬ 
cumstance. The cultivation is on the whole good, and in some villages as 
high as is to be found in any other parganah in the district. Transfers 

S ttleme ts taken place during the currency of the past 

settlement, affecting 29 per cent, of the total area. 
Of these 12,208 acres were by private sale, 2,843 acres by auction sale, and 
3,531 acres by mortgage. Mr. Forbes is inclined to eliminate private sales 
from this account before drawing unfavourable conclusions, as this class of 
sales, at least in this parganah, are chiefly due to the great increase in the 
Talue of land. In the large estate of Garhmuktesar the land is of very 
little value for agricultural purposes, yet the sanctity of the neighbourhood has 
given the ravines and sandy n&las about the town a fictitious value. Bankers, 
fradesmen, and men of all classes from all the country round are now eagerly 
buying up small plots, enclosing, levelling, sinking wells, planting gardens, 
and in some instances building small summer-houses in order to have a footing 
on such holy ground.’’ The Tagas and Eajptits, who are the largest proprie¬ 
tors, have also sold and bought most, whilst the Jits sold only 633 acres and 
purchased 2,538 acres. There are 101 revenue-paying and nine revenue-free 
estate^ in the parganah. The Tagas hold 22 and have shares in 13 others; 
the Jits own 14 and have shares in 13 others; Eajputs hold 11 whole estates 
and portions of 18, and the remainder are held by Afghans, Grujars, Brahmans, 
Shaikhs, Sayyids and others. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settle¬ 
ments :— 


Cultivated. 


Period of sefcilemenfe. 


VS^efe. Dry. Total. 


Pormer, 

Present, 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


9,068 19,739 


33,348 44,£67 66,796 68,880 


According to the census of 1872, pargauah Garhmuktesar contained 80 
yopnkaon. inhabited villages, of which 25 had less than 200 

inhabitants; 27 had between 200 and 500; 10 had 
tia 500 and 1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,00; 2 had between 2,000 
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and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Garhmuk 
tesar itselt^ with 7,962 inhabitants. The total popnlation in 1872 numbered 
46,913 souls (21,949 females), giving 447 to the square mile. Classified ac¬ 
cording to religion there were 33,043 Hindiis, of whom 15,326 were females; 
13,870 Musalmdns, amongst whom 6,623 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,538 
Brahmans, of whom 1,679 were females; 1,718 Hajpdts, including 746 females; 
1,717 Baniyas (787 females); whilst the great mass of the papulation is in¬ 
cluded in the other castes’^ of the census returns, which show a total of 
26,070 souls, of whom 12,114 are females. The principal Brahman sub¬ 
divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (2,881), Sarasut (259), Bhat 
(57), Achdraj (79), Sanadh and Kagar. Rajptits belong to the Ohauhdn (1,215), 
Tonwdr, Panwdr, Jddon and Dor (60) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl 
(1,451) and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes having more than one 
thousand members each are the Taga (1,807), Jat (2,907 ), Ghamdr (8,959), 
Bhangi (1,356), and Gtijar (2,203). Those having less than one thousand mem¬ 
bers are the Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahar, Hajjam, Barhai, Sondr, Kumhdr, 
Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Goshain, Ahir, Bairagi, Kdyath, Kaldl, Lodha, Kiatik, 
Fakir, Ghosi, Khagi, and Ahar. Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(12,205), Pathdns (309), Sayyids (76), and Mughals (33): the reminder are 
unspedfied. 

The census returns of 1872 ^ve the occupations of the people also. They 

_ . show that of the male adult population (not less than 

Occui^tioiis. 

fifteen years of age), 555 were engaged in professional 
employments; 1,455 were employed in domestic service ; 3,382 in commerce; 
7,359 in cultivating the soil; 2,314 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
and 450 were returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation of the parganah, the same inquiry sets down 4,088 as landowners, 
16,795 as cultivators, and 26,030 as pursuing occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics are imperfect, showing only 1,064 as 
able to read and write out of a male population numbering 24,964 souls. Up 
io 1819 Garhmuktesar was the head of a tahsil which in that year was 
transferred to Hapur and included Hapur, Ajr4ra-Sar&wa, Bhojpur, Jalal¬ 
abad, and Garhmuktesar. There were 118 estates in 1852, reduced by trans¬ 
fers to 84 in 1853. 

GhAziabad or Gh^ziuddinnagar, a flourishing town in parganah Loni and 
tahsil GhAziabad in the Meerut district, is situated in lat. 28® -39^ -55^ north, and 
long. 77®-28 ^-10^ east, on the line of railway 28 miles from Meerni In 1847 
the population was 5,112; in 1853 there is no mention of Gh&ziabad amongst 
the towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 1865 the numbers were 
6,477, and in 1872 there were 7,365 inhabitants, of whom 4,762 were Hindus 
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(2,259 females) and 2,598 were Musalmans (1,178 females) and 5 Christians. 
The town lies at a short distance from the left bank of the Hindan river, which is 
navigable from this place to the Jumna, a distance of 30 miles, for small boats 
and rafts. The site comprises portions of the villages of Jatwara, Kaila, and 
The *te Bhaunja. It at present comprises an oblong space about 

1,000 yards long by 500 yards broad, bordered by brick 
walls and divided lengthwise from east lowest by a main street, and in breadth 
from north to south by a second street. At the extremity of each of these ways 
is a gate-way. The first street is called the Purana Bazar, and is lined on each 
side by shops, some of which are two-storeyed; the second street is called the Naya 
Bazar, and both are broad, metalled, and drained. The shops are good, many 
are brick-built, and all are in good repair. The houses within this space and 
betwem the streets are closely packed together and divided by narrow, un¬ 
made lanes with some appearance of r^olarity. To the north-east is the brick- 
built mxU of the founder, Ghazi-ud-din. In 1872 the site had an area of 47 
acres 2 roods 10 poles, giving 153 persons to the square acre, and owing to the 
growth of trade it is intended to enlarge the town. The walls to the south¬ 
west are to be thrown down, and bazars will be built on a space of 58 Mghas 
towards the Grand Trunk Road, as the requirements of the town may demand. 
Lines of trees have already been planted there, and this is the site of the new 
tahsili and new school-house. To the east, the mud-built village of Jdtwara 
kaldn contains the cultivators of the Gh4ziabad lands, and here there is a fine 
tank with some good trees on its banks. At Kaila there is a second tank built 
by one Kamta R4m, Goshdin, about one hundred years ago; the kothi or hut of 
the builder is on the bank of the tank. A fair road leads to the great sarAi 

^ from the Purdna Bazar. The inner space of the sarai is 

The sarHls. . 

capacious, and is surrounded by 120 masonry-built rooms 
adorned with pointed-arch fronts and affording good accommodation for travel¬ 
lers. The centre set of arches on each side are smaller and closer, and belong 
to separate places, set apart formerly for travellers of the better description. 
One of these buildings is now used as a police-station and another as a municipal 
,lisiil. There is one mosque here and five others elsewhere in the town. There 
is one good temple called Mandir Dudheswarnath. It is said that, some 200 
years ago, a Brahman happened to pass by this spot and saw a cow dig a small 
hole in the earth and let her milk flow into it. On hearing the wonderful cir- 
cumdiaace the Hindus built a temple over jthespot aud dedicated it to Dadhes- 
Iwarn&th. Before this the place was a jungle. The excavations near the brick¬ 
fields, the improvement of the hutches’ quarter, and the repair of the wall and 
are allmatters engaging the ^timtiou of the local authorities. The well 
iWterof theiowii is ranarkahly good, and water is found at a depth of from 40 
the surface. There is no canal irrigation nearj, still autumn fever 


The sarHls. 
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is prevalent. Though the principal inhabitants arc Baniyas and Mahajans, there 
is no fixed market day* The tahsil was removed here in 1859, and owing to 
the opening of the East Indian line and the Dehli and Fanjab line, the place is 
yearly rising in importance. The East Indian Railway station was built in 
1865, and the Panjab line was opened in 1869. Since then numerous railway 
barracks, bungalows, and houses for native employes have sprung up. 

The affairs of the mnnicipality are managed by a committee of nine mem- 
jjj « • • hers^ of whom three are official, five are elected by the 

tax-payers, and one is nominated by the Railway Com¬ 
pany. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 1-4-0 per head of the population. The following statement shows the 
income and expenditure for four years :— 


Receipts. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

CO 

»- 

r- 

«o 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1870-71. 

si 

1 

oo 

1872-73. 

u5 

4« 

oo 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance^ ... 

1,142 

206 

1,619 

1,976 

Collection, 


1,297 

1,238 


Class I.—Food & drink. 

5,S6t 

5,684 

8,817 

H3i 

Head-office, ... 

433 

310 

186 

60 

,, IL—^Animals for 

70 

356 


547 

Original works. 

296 

101 

2,686 

2,533 

slai^hter. 










1 





Furclmse of land. 

2,073 

152 

»»» 

««• 

„ XII.—Fuel, 

60 

193 

640 

659 



F 








Repairs, &c , ... 

57 

607 

116 

1,060 

„ IV.—^Bnilding ma- 

lOO 

280 

222 

216 






tenals. 





Folice, 

2,203 

2,398 

1,787 

1,724 

„ V.—Drugs, spices, 

1 90 

105 

100 

98 





122 

&c. 







* 








Conservancy, ... 

506 

476, 

553 

840 

„ VI.—.Tobacco, 

42 

68 

58 

38 











Charitable grants. 

840 

195 

292 

70 

„ Vn.—Textile fa¬ 

«*• 


714 

. 395 






brics. 





Watering roads. 

448 

424 

384 

288 

,, VIII.—Metals, 

... 

««• 

! 24 

28 

Gardens, ... 

276 

i 

22 

14 

15 

Total of octroi, 

6,723 

6,686 

5,776 

3,483 

Miscellaneous,«« 

262 

167 

190 

140 

Rents, 

681 

597 

188 

37 

lighting. 

... 

118 

284 

396 

Tolls on carts. 

... 


1,338 

2,185 






Extraordinary, 

100 

24 

85 

... 






Fines, 

SI 

23 

... 

10 






Founds, 

176 

227 

218 

136 






Miscellaneous, 

316 

56 

386 

295 






Total, 

1 

i 

8,159 

7,816 

9,610 

8,122 

Total, 

7,953 

6,197 

. 1 

7,730 7,857 

1 
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The following stateinant shows the character and value of the imports and 
the consumption per head of the population: — 


Articles. 

Value imported in 
IR71-72. 

It/iports in ] 
1872-73. j 

Consumption per 
head in 

Articles. 

Value imported in 
1871-72. 

I nports in 
1873-74. 

Consumption per 
^ head in 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1871-72. 

eo 

t 

C4 

1 

<30 

Value.. 

Quantity. 

1871-72. 

1872-73, 


Ks. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a.p 


Rs. 

Bs> 

Mds. 

Rs.a p. 

Rs a.p. 

drain, ... 

SH8BSI 

90,609 


22 0 8 

8 11 1 

Pan (bun- 

519 

395 

790 


••• 







dies) 






Sugar, ... 

43,885 

58,209 

14,574 

4 6 3 

5 9 3 

Idillr, ... 

1,531 

1,141 

571 

... 

... 

Ghi, 

16,912 

15,537 

615 

1 ll 1 

1 8 0 

Metals, ... 

«»« 

1,658 

... 


0 2 6 

Vegetables 

I 2,640 

2,721 

2,721 



Buildi n g 

9,944 

874 

• »* 


... 







materials. 






I'odderj ..J 

3,995 

1,327 

1,827 

»•« 














Spices, &c, 

6,716 

6,367 

I*. 


*«• 

Oil and oil¬ 

29,950 

27,279 

8,029 

2 12 8 

2 3 9 







seeds. 






Tobacco,... 

2,167 

374 


0 3 5 

••• 

Fruit, ... 

2,422 

1,016 

1,525 

... 

... 

Cloth, ... 

... 

47,788 



4 9 3 


The consumption of grain in weight during 1872-73 amounted to 5 mauuds 
33 sers 1 chhat&k per head. A toll on carts laden with grain has now been 
substituted for the duty on grain itself. Since the opening of the municipality 
many local improvements have been effected, but much still remains to be accom¬ 
plished, The streets have been widened, metalled and drained, conservancy 
has been placed on a stable footing, and educational institutions have been 
established imconnexion with the municipality. The following statement shows 
the selling price of wheat at Ghaziabad from 1831 to 1870 :— 


Tear. 

Sers. 

Year. 

Sers. 

Year. 

Sers. 

Year. 

r 

Sers. 

1831, 

36 

1841, 08 

27 

1851, ... 

42 

1861, ... 

14 

1832, 

36 

1842, 4*. 

28 

1852, ... 

32 

1862, ... 

27 

1833, ... 

20 

1843, Ml 

34 

1853, ... 

27 

1863, ... 

32 

1834, Ml 

32 

1844, ... 

33 

1854, ... 

35 

1864, ... 

26 

1835, M« 

40 

1846, M. 

36 

1 1855, ... 

47 

1865, M* 

19 

1836, 

42 

1846, ... 

31 

1856, ... 

38 

1866, ... 

20 

1837, 

18 

1847, ... 

33 

1867, ... 

37 

1867, 

21 

1838, ... 

12 

1848, ... 

2< 

1868, ... 

30 

. 1868, ... 

2a 

1839, 

20 

1849, ... 

35 

1859, ... i 

32 

1869, ... 

18 

1840, 

! 

21 

, 1850, ... 

i 

44 

1860, ... j 

17 

1870, ... 

15 


Ghiziabad was founded in 1740 by the Vazir Qhdzi-ud-din, son of Asaf 

J4h and brother of Salabat Jang, ruler of the Dakhin, 

History. .a J 

some account of whom is given in the introduction. It 
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was known as QMziuddinnagar until tlie opening of tlie railway, when the name 
was shortened to Ghaziabad, It was here that, in Blay 1857, the small British 
force from Meerut successfully encountered the Dehli rebels who had come 
out to oppose them. Gbaziabad lies on the Grand Trunk Bead hetyeei^ 
Aligarh and Dehli, distant 11 miles from Dadri and 14J miles from Dehli. 
The road in both directions is metalled and bridged. From D4dri, in the 
Gujar conntry, the road passes by Dhum, 2 miles; Badalpw Milk, 4 miles ; 
Chbapraula, 6 miles. From Gb4ziahad to Dehli, the Hindan is crossed by a 
bridge at 1^ miles, Shahdara is passed at 8J miles, and the Jumna is crossed 
by the railway bridge at 10^ miles. The Grand Trunk Road enters Dehli by 
the Galeiitta gate, passes down the Chandni Ohauk, and leav^ it by the Labor 
gate for the Panjab* 

GhjSiZI^ai), a tahsir of the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of 
Dasna, Jalalabad, and Loni in the south-west of the district. According 
to the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 494 square miles and 
252 acres, of which 353 square miles and 225 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue contained 480 square miles and 376 
acres, of which 347 square miles and 285 acres were cultivated, 79 square 
miles and 323 acres were culturable, and 53 square miles and 408 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year amounted to Bs. 3^95,326 
(or with cesses Rs. 4,30,896), falling at die rate of Re. 1-4-0 on ih© total 
ar^ %ere, Be. 1-4-7 on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Be. 1-12-0 on the cultivated acre. The population during the same year 
numbered 253,037 souls, of whom 118,243 were females. There were 512 
souls to each square mile, living in 356 villages. The same statlstips show 
15 persons as insane, 17 as idiots, 34 as deaf and dumb, 650 blind, aqd 
74 lepers. All other subjects are noticed in the account of the district op 
separately under each parganah. 

Gohba or Gaura, also known as Ganha, a village in parganah HApur and 
tahsil of the same name in the Meerut district, is distant about 15 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,426, and in 1872 was 1,753. Jt was 
once the jhea^ of a tappa and a place of considerable importance. Tradition 
says that the cattle of the Hastindpur Rajas were housed here. Near Gohra a 
khera or mound is ^aid to mark the site of an ancient village, Bijayapur, under 
which name it is known to this day, 

a large town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 18 miles from Meerut to the south. The population in 1865 
numbered 14,294, making it the second city in the district. In 1872 the 
number was 14,544, of 8,696 were Hindus (4,036 females) and 

5,848 were Musalmans (2,907 Temal^s), including one Christian. There are 
1,903 enclosures in the town, of which 1,147 are occupied by Hindus. The 

51 
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The site. 


enclosures contain 3,390 houses, of which 665, built hy skilled labour, and 
1,402 mud huts are occupied by Hindus, and 190 masonry 
dwellings and 1,133 mud huts by Musalm&ns. There 
are 34 muhallas in the town. Dividing the population according to their call¬ 
ings, we have 298 registered as landowners, 1,053 as cultivators, and 13,192 as 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 669 Hindu males, 239 
Musalmdn males, and four Hindu females out of the whole population are 
shown as able to read and write. Taking the male population not less than 
'fifteen years of age (3,157 Hindus and 1,869 Mnsalmdns), the occupation of 
those numbering more than forty members are as follows:—Barbers (IGO), 
beggars (109), brick-layers (47), butchers (135), carpenters (78), cartmen 
(161), confectioners (40), cultivators (420), goldsmiths (46), grain-dealers (62), 
green-grocers (93), grocers (40), labourers (854), landowners (111>, doth- 
sellers (90), money-lenders (91), oil-makers (51), pandits (55), purohits (43), 
servants (738), shop-keepers (548), shoemakers (77), sweepers (76), tailors 
(40), water-carriers (56), and weavers (145). 

H&pnr is situated in the angle formed by the Bulandshahr and Meerut 
The site coming from the south, and the Dehli and 

Garhmuktesar running from east to west. The eleva¬ 
tion of the stone bench-mark imbedded at the encamping-ground on the 
south-west side of the Meerut road is 692*94 feet above the level of the sea. Be¬ 
tween the roads and the town are several fine groves and some cultivated laud, 
so that the town itself is hardly visible from either road. There are five gates —• 
the Dehli, Meerut, Garhmuktesar, EotM and Sikandra, or rather the names 
have survived, for little remains of either the gates or of the wall and ditch that 
once surrounded the town, now exist. Towards the Jamah Masjid or principal 
mosque, m the centre of the town, the site is somewhat high, but, as a rule, 
it is level, and in places even lower than the surrounding fields. To the north 
^ihe drainage finds its way to a large irregular excavation close to the Dehli 
xoad, and on the south-east there is a large reservoir connected with the 
Chhoiya N41a which carries off the superfi.uous moisture from three-fourths of 
the town. About the town, on all sides, are numerous small excavations often 
full of stagnant water. The principal bazar, known as the Purina Bazar, runs 
from the Meerut to the Dehli gate. To the west of this are the Parana and 
H4ya Mandis or markets and Mahideoganj, all large business-places running 
parallel to each other, and bounded on the north by the B[hubiri Bazar, and on 
4he south by the Baziz and Halwii Bazars, which run out west from thb 
Purina Bazar. All these bazars are lined with shops and form a compact 
business quarter. The Musalmins reside chiefly to the east, and here the 
oliaraicter of the town is that of a large agricultural village full of cattle and 
of hr^baadryt To the west the streets are mostly metalled "and 
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drained by saucer drains made by bricks, and the houses are good, but to the 
east and throughout the suburbs, apart from the principal roadil, the roads are 
mere brok^ waterways uneven and unmade. The water is found in wells at a 
depth of 30 feet from the surface, and is good. There is no canal irrigation 
witiiin four miles, and though fever occurs during the rains, the general health 
of tiie people is good. 

The tahsili and police-station are situated outside the town on the Bnlandshahr 
road, and are accommodated in a large brick-built structure inclosing a court¬ 
yard, well shaded with trees. The school is within tibie town in the Elhub&ri 
Bazm: and EngKsh is taught to an average of 49 pupils. The dispensary is in 
the centre of the town in a good building purchased for the purpose, and has a 
daily attendance of about 30 patients. There are three sarais on the Meerut 
road and two others elsewhere, beside an encamping-ground for troops. Thera 
are 28 mosques and 25 temples in the town, and several schools where the Korin 
is taught to about 60 boys. The Chaukidari Act was in force in Hdpur for 
many years, but since March, 1872, the Municipal Act has been introduced. 

Mu iciparty ^ large market here every Monday, and a con¬ 

siderable trade in sacharine produce, grain, cotton, timber, 
bambus and brass utensils is carried on. The affairs of the municipalify are 
managed by a committee comprising three official members and six memb^ra 
dected by the tax-payers. The income is obtained from an octroi tax, which 
in 1874-75 fell at Be. 1-0-3 per head of the popolation. The following 
statenait dbowB the income and expenditure for four months of 1872-73 and 
for the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 
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The character of the imposts will be seen from the following table showing 
the imposts of 1873-'74 :— 

Statement showing imports of tasaahle articles for two years in Hdpur Municipality^ 

Net impobts in Consumption per head in 


Articles. 1873.74. 1874-76. 1873-74. 1874-76. 



Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Qur.uti-1 
ty. 1 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c. 

Bs. a p. 

Mds. s. c. 

Ks. a. p« 

Grain, 

Sugar refinedt 

108,841 


110,720 


7 19 n 


7 32 1 


4,167 


5,283 


0 0 Of 


0 14 « 


„ unreffined. 

20,618 


17,016 


1 28 2 


1 5 15 


Ghi. 

1,168 


1,063 


0 3 3 


0 3 0 

0«« 

Other articles of food, 

10,1^76 

I,7f8 

14,767 

1,348 

Besides head lo^ids and bundles. 

Auimals for slaughter, 

l,8lONo. 


3,i88No. 


1 a head 

fmm. 

i a head 

fee 

Oil and oil-deeds, ... 

6,595 


6,660 


0 15 6 

••• 

0 17 0 


iFuel, &c.» 

13,918 

*«• 

10,083 




.»* 


Bhilding materials,... 

80,339 

loads. 

23.922 


2 1 6 


1 10 4 

Drugs and spices, ... 

aae 

20,958 

... 

20,442 


1 7 1 

... 

1 6 6 

Tobacco, 

European, and native 

1,301 

1,365 

0 3 9 

■Tf 

0 3 12 


... 

73,652 

««• 

76,478 


5 1 0 

*», 

S 4 1 

cloth. 

r^ative shoes, ... 


1,781 

••• 

1,473 


0 9 0 


0 1 9 

Hetals, 

9,784 

1,6 9, 

S,7i6 ; 

1,081 

0 7 10 

0 1 9 

0 7 7 

0 1 2 


Hfipur is as well drained a town as any in these Provinces ; its roads are in 
admirable order and its conservancy very good indeed. 

HApur is said to have been founded by Hardat, a Dor chieftain^ about 983 
A.D., and called after him Haripur. Others say that 
Ghaias-ud-din Tughlak on visiting the place found the 
people going about naked and called it flayapur, or town of shame, and hence 
the name Hdpur i but the most probable derivation is from Hdpur, which signifies 
* ah orchard’ or grove, such as abound in the town. In confirmation of this sug¬ 
gestion it may be mentioned that the people do not pronounce the name of the 
place as Hapur, but Hapar, though it is always written Hdpur. Perron estab¬ 
lished here a vast system oi jdgirs or grants for the disabled or worn-out 


veterans of his army, which was adopted by the British for many years. In 
the Meerut records are numerous papers giving details of contracts for clear¬ 
ing waste lands of jungle for the benefit of invalids admitted as jagirdars. In 
March, 1805, Ibrahim Ali, tahsHdar of Hdpur, defended the station against 
A.mir Khfin and 500 Pinddras. In the mutiny Hdpur was threatened by the 
forces of WaJidad Khan of Mdldgarh, who were obliged to retire by the loyal 
Jdts ofBhatona. At the village of Jasriipnagar Ashurpur there is a celebrated 
or masonry well constructed of Agra sandstone, some 500 years ago, by 
ilshur KMn, a commander in the army of Grhaias-ud-din. 
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Bapub, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Meenit dis- 
tfiet, is bounded on the north by Sardwa, on the east by Gbrhmuktesar, on the 
west by Dasna^ and on the south by the Bulandshahr district According to 
the census of 187i the total area then amounted to 163 square miles and 441 
acr^j of which 121 square miles and 404 acres were cultivated. The area 
assessed to Government revenue was 153 square <miles aud 165 acres, of 
which 114 square miles and 98 acres were cultivated, 18 square miles and 
585 acres were culturable, and 20 square miles and 122 acres were returned as 


nnculturable- 

Though all the nil&s and drainage channels of the Hindan-Ganges duab, 
after traversing the whole length of the parganah, 
Physieal characteristics, together at the south, the general level as shown 

by the Great Trigonometrical Survey statistics, given under the district notice, 
proves that the fall in level is gradual throughout. Ovviug in a great measure, 
however, to this fact, the soils are poorer in quality, a large portiou of the area 
being sandy hMr of little value and entirely dependant upon the rains. In estates 
at a distance from the drainage channels the soils are excellent, so that in this par- 
o-anah we have some of the highest and the lowest rents in the entire district. The 
area at the past and present settlements has been given under the district notiee. 
It is only necessary to notice her© that the drainage channels referred to above 
cut off irrigation by canals; welt-irrigation is attainable, however, at a small cost, 
and with water n^r the surface. In time of drought this parganah would 
be one of the first to suffer as contaiamg the maximum of estates dependant 
upon rainfall. It wonld therefore be well to meet the desire of the landholders 
to construct welb more than half way, as recommended by Mr. Forbes. Judi¬ 
cious grants oitahkdvi for this purpose would go far towards removing all fear 
of great distress in seasons of drought. At the recent settlement about one-half 
the total cultivated area (79,038 acres) was irrigated, of which only 3,838 acres 
were watered by canals, while 35,513 acres drew their water-supply from wells 
and 1,028 acres from tanks. 

The transfers during the currency of the past settlement amounted to nearly 
one-fifth of the area assessed to Government revenue; 
of these 5,740 acres passed from the hands of the old 
proprietors by 'forced sale, 4,596 acres were temporarily transferred by mort¬ 
gage, and 11,833 acres by private sale. Mr. Forbes writes:—The Jdts have 
bought np much land and parted with little, and I regret to find that the money¬ 
lenders have come largely into the market. The Tagas have lost some of their 
lands, selling 2,000 acres more than they have purchased.” The balances in 
this parganah have been heavy compared with other tracts, and were princi¬ 
pally due to the dearth of 1860-61, and for the reasons above given, ^^this 
parganah will need to be instantly looked after in seasons of drought, but 
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with proper precautionary measures for employment there need only be a 
postponement of the demand.” Rent-rates and other matters relating to 
the economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently noticed in the 
account of the district. Altogether, owing to the predominance of the Jdts in both 
the landowning and cultivating classes, the very most is done which industry can 
effect in a poor soil, and Hapur must continue one of the worst parganahs in the 
district. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the former and present 
settlements:— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Hapur contained 133 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 23 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Popuiation. ^ between 200 and 500; 45 had between 

500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000-and 
3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is H&pur itself, with 14,544 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 96,776 souls (45,430 females), giving 
594 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 75,481 
Hindus, of whom 35,276 were females; 21,268 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
10,145 were females ; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,403 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,470 were females; 4,372 Rajputs, including 1,985 females; 5,317 
Baniyas (2,468 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 56,389 souls,, 
of whom 26,353 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,896), Saraust (750), Bhdt (174), Dakaut (167),t 
Achdraj (54), Bohra, Dasa, and Fachh&da. The Rajputs belong to the Tonw4r 
(2,099), Chauh&n (162), Badgujar, Gahlot and R&ua clans, and the Baniyaa 
to the Agarw4l (4,720), Saraugi (38), Bishni (169), and Mahesri subdivisions* 
The other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Taga 
Mm (1,714), KoK (2,675), Garariya (1,449), KaMr (1,770), Haj- 
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jam (1,566), <9,761), KumMr (1,810), Chamir (17,736), Bhangi (3,092), 

and Qnjar (3,976). Those having less than one thousand members are the 
Jogi, Barhai, Son4r, Bharbhunja, Dhtina, JuUha, Goshain, AMr, Bairdgi, 
Ehattri, Kajath, Chhijji, Ealdl, Dhobi, Lodha, Nat, Khatik, Teli, Saiai, Dhanak, 
Kanjar, Baheliya, Gadhaila, Ghosi, Fakir, and Raj. Masalmans are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (16,981), Pathans (864), Sayyids (754), and Mnghals 
(50). The remainder are entered in the census records without distinction of 
race. 

The occupations of the people during the same year showed that among 

the male adult pcpnlation, 757 persons were engaged 
Occupations. ^ ? r o & 

in professional employments; 2,123 were employed in 

commerce ; 12,903 in agriculture; 4,192 in domestic service; 5,502 in manu¬ 
factures and the mechanical arts; 5,221 were returned as labourers, and 876 
had no specified occupation. Taking the whole population, the same inquiry 
set down 10,863 as landholders, 27,363 as cultivators, and 58,550 persons as 
engaged in avocations unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The edu¬ 
cational statistics are too untrustworthy for record, giving only 2,549 as able to 
read and write out of a male population numbering 51,346 souls. H4pur con¬ 
tained the tappas of Gohra or Gaura, H4jipur, and Hdpur. In 1809 it was at¬ 
tached to the Meerut tahslL In 1819, H4pur, Ajrara, Sar4wa, Garhmukfesar, 
Bhojpur, and JaI41abad formed a tahsii There were 86 estates, with mi area of 
67,616 acres, in Hdpur in 1852, and these were increased by transfers to 144 
estates, comprising 105,432 acres in 1853. 

Hjcpub, a tahsii in the Meerut district, comprise the parganahs of Hdpur, 
Sardwa, Garhmuktesar,and Puth, each of which is separately noticed. Theaream 
1872 comprised 408 square miles and 484 acres, of which 284 square miles and 
541 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounted 
to 389 square miles and 275 acr^, of wliich 269 square miles and 164 acres 
were cultivated, 63 square miles and 539 acres were cnlturable, and 56 square 
miles and 212 acr^ were barren. The land-revenue during the same year 
amounted to Es. 2,94,125 (or with c^ses Rs. 3,25,347), falling on the total 
area at Re. 1-2-0 per acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 
Be. 1-2-11, and on the cultivated acre at Re. 1-9-10. The population numbered 
205,140 souls (96,663 femalijs), giving 501 to the square mile, and distributed 
amongst 308 viUagea. The same statistics show 18 persons as insane, 6 idiots, 
26 deaf and dumb, 657 blind, and 73 lepers. All other subjects are noticed 
either under the district itself or separately under each parganah. 

Hastinj^pue, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, lies 22 miles to the north-east of Meerut. The population in 1872 
was only 77. It is said to mark the portion of the site of the ancient Pandata 
city, of which some account has been given in the introductioiu 
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Hastina'pue, a parganah in tahsil Mawdua of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the MuzafFarnagar district, on the east by the Gb.nores, on 
the south by Kithor, and on the west by parganah Meerut, According to 
the census of 3 872 the total area then comprised 241 square miles and 346 
acres, of which 125 square miles and 530 acres were cultivated. The area assessed 
to Government revenue amounted to 241 square miles and 229 acres, of which 125 
square miles and 468 acres were cultivated, 80 square miles and 336 acres were 
culturable, and the remainder was barren. 

The best villages in the parganah lie between Phitkari on the north and 
Nagauri on the south. These contain good soils with 

Condition of the parganah. x i x c j j i-n-x n 

w’ater close to the siirrace and good capability for well- 
sinking. Further east by Mahmudpur and Bahsuma the water-level sinks and 
the soil is mixed, while there is no capability fpr well digging, but to a cer¬ 
tain extent canal water is available. In the south and south-east of the par¬ 
ganah the soils are still coarse and there is no irrigation. For the lands of the 
first tract, a rent-rate of Rs. 6 an acre was assumed at the recent settlement; 
for the good portion of the second tract when irrigated Rs. 4-12-8 per acre, 
and unirrigated Rs. 3-9-6 per acre, and for the inferior parts Rs. 2 per acre. 
In the third tract, in some parts, the rate has fallen as low as Re. 1-8-0, or fivo 
annas per kuehcha bfgha, the rate prevailing in chorh or high sandy land. Cul¬ 
tivation has increased from 60,704 acres to 75,792 acres in Hastindpur, or 25 
per cent., during the currency of the past settlement. 

Irrigation has increased from 8,795 acres to 28,981 acres, or 33*0 per cent., 
and in the proportion to the total cultivated area has risen from 14 to 38 
per cent. This is chiefly due to the opening of the Amipshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which has, in a great measure, supplied villages formerly desti- 
, . tute of the means of irrigation. The general history of 

the past and present settlements has been sufficiently 
indicated under the district notice. It is merely necessary to notice that the 
land-revenue has risen from Rs. 1,06,549 to Es. 1,40,425, giving an increase of 
JEls. 33,876, or 32 per cent., in the upland villages alone. Jn both classes the 
revenue has increased from Re. 1,14,462 to Re. 1,48,780, and the rate per acre 
on the cultivation from Rs. 1-14-2 to Re. 1-15-4. The following statement 
shows these statistics in detail;— 
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According to the censns of 1872 parganah HastinApur contained 139 
inhabited villages, of which 50 had less than 200 inha- 
Popalation. bitants; 38 had between 200 and 500 ; 32 had between 

500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,0(X) and 
3,000; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Mawana, with 6,714 inhabitants. The total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 75,344 souls (34,612 females), giving 311 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,982 Hindus, of whom 
27,349 were females; 15,362 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,263 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,401 Brahmans, of whom 2,002 were females ; 2,747 Bajputs, including 
1,251 females ; 3,725 Baniyas (1,709 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in ^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 49,109 souls, of whom 22,387 are females. Th3 principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,949), Bhat (81), Sarasut, 
Dakant, and Acharaj. The Bajputs belong to the Ohauhan (2,604) and Ton- 
war clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,122), Saraugi (17), Gadariya, 
Bishni, Bishnoi, Raja-ki-baradari, Rast^ugi, and Mahesri subdivisions. The 
other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each are the M41i fl,128), 
Garariya (1,005,) Kahar (1,931), Mi (6,996 Kumhar (1,454), Ohamar 
116,721), Bhangi (2,262), and G'ujar (8,925). The following have less than ona 
thousand members each:—Taga, Jogi, Barhai, Son4r, Bharbhunja, 

Dhuna, Julaha, Goshain, Ahir, K4yath, Chhipi, Kalal, Khatik, Saisi, Fakir, 
-Saini, Kamboh, Patwa, Sapera, Baheliya, and Banjdra. MnsaliuAns are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (12,781), Pathans (1,133), Sayyids (1,116), and Mughals 
(6 ) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people am shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom th ese it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
362 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car¬ 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 868 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
12,154 in agricultural operations; 4,267 in industrial occupations, arts and 
macjhanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 4,291 persons returned as labourers and 566 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 7,567 as landholders, 27,319 as cultivators, and 
40,458 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultare. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,306 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 40,732 souls. In 

52 
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1852 there were two parganahs: Niloha with 128 estates and 104,493 acres, and 
Tdrapar with 49 estates and 58,245 acres; these were amalgamated under the 
name Hastindpur in 1853, which was fixed to comprise 166 estates and 150,950 
acres. 

Ikchaubi, a large village in parganah Meerut, is distant seven miles and 
seven furlongs from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 2,187. There is a 
police-station here. 

Jagauli, a small village of 52 inhabitants in parganah Loni, is distant 27§ 
miles from Meerut. There is an outpost of police here. 

Jal^abad, a parganah in tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut district, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Meerut, on the east by Sar4wa and Hdpur, on the west by 
Bfigpat and Loni, and on the south by Dasna. According to the census of 1872 
the total area then contained 201 square miles and 123 acres,*of which 145 square 
miles and 514 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue 
showed 198 square miles and 491 acres, of which 144 square miles and 29 acres 
were cultivated. Of the remainder 26 square miles and 216 acres were returned 
as uncultnrable. 

The Hindan forms the western boundary of the parganah, which is traversed 
.. , ^ ^ throughout its entire length by the Dehli and Meerut 

Condition of the parganali. ^ ^ ^ ® 

Grand Trunk Koad and the Ganges Canal. The vil¬ 
lages to the east of the Dehli road are inferior to those lying to the west. Some 
of the estates to the south-east bordering on Dasna are as rich as any in the 
parganah, and again, as a rule, those lying immediately on the Hindan are the 
poorest. The Ganges Canal passes through the most fertile tract in the parga¬ 
nah, and this will account for the small increase (8,795 acres) in cultivation since 
last settlement. Irrigation has increased from 26,156 acres to 66,030 acres. 
About half the irrigated area is watered from wells, whilst extensive areas of 
land have their fine well capability destroyed and supplanted by the canal. The 
general history connected with the past and present settlements of this parga¬ 
nah and other matters pertaining to its economical history are suflSciently indi¬ 
cated in the district notice. One remarkable fact is shown by the recent inqui¬ 
ries, and this is, that at the former settlement the rich western villages were 
assessed at only Re. 1 per acre, whilst many of the poor villages on the east paid 
Rs. 2. At the present settlement the former have been enhanced and the latter 
relieved to a certain extent of their unequal burdens. It may be as well to note 
here that the increase in the barren area is principally due to land having been 
taken up for the Ganges Canal and its distributaries. Twenty-three per cent, 
of the total area has changed hands during thq currency of the past settlement; 
of this 15,764 acres were by private sale, 6,472 acres by forced sale, and 5,173 
aerda by mortgage. The largest landholders, as well as sellers and buyers, were 
JMs hold 41 entire estates besides chief shares in 15 others, and 
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Hindu Tagas hold 40 estates and shares in 23 others* These Tagas rebelled in 
1857 and committed murder in several instances, so that seven of their villages 
were confiscated, making a considerable difference in the transfer returns* Ta¬ 
gas and Jdts prevaila mongst the cultivators, and the former and the Rajputs 
seem to have benefited by the example of the industrious Jdts around them.^ 
The chief products grown bear the following proportion to the'total cultivated 
area i^KhctAf^ sugarcane, 7 per cent.; cotton, 10 ; maize, 6; c/iori for fodder, 
7; and 18 per cent. In the roW harvest wheat shows 24 per cent.; gram, 
6; barley, 3; and wheat and gram mixed, 12 per cent. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the past and present 
settlement:— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Jaldlabad contained 134 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 21 had less than 200 inha- 
Popnlaiioii. bitants ; 46 had between 200 and 500; 30 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population in 1872 
numbered 105,559 souls (48,392 females), giving 525 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there were 86,197 Hindus, of whom 39,186 
were females; 19,362 Musalmdns, amongst whom 9,206 were females. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 10,737 Brahmans, of whom 4,880 were females; 1,569 Rajputs, in¬ 
cluding 660 females; 4,432 Baniyas (2,035 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns^ 
which show a total of 69,459 souls, of whom 31,611 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (9,734), 
Sarasdfc (88), BhAt, Dakaut (115), Achiraj (172), Bohra, Ghaurasya and Gau- 
tam. The Rajpdfes belong to the Tonw&r (1,040), Chauhau (257), Thakuriya 
and Hanumdn dans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (3,781), Saraugi (268,) 
Gadariya (163), and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes numbering more 
than one thousand members each are the Taga (10,485), Mali (1,668), Kahdr 
(2,528), Hajjdm (2,113), Barhai (1,135), JSt (14,299), Knmbar (1,870), 
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Chamdr (15,573), Bhangi (4,916), JiiUha (1,516), Giijar (3,387), and Alifr 
(2,018). Those having less than one thousand members are the Jogi, Koli, 
Garariya, Sondr, Lohiir, Bharbhunja, Dhuua, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kdyath, 
Chbipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Rahti, Baheliya, Orh, and Sadh. 
The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,030), Sayyids (402), Mu« 
ghals (334), and Pathans (1,309): the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population 710 were 

^ engaged in professions ; 3,985 in domestic service; 

OccfUpations. o o r ? ? 9 

2,002 in commerce ; 17,758 in cultivating the soil; 
4,788 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, whilst 5,767 were returned 
as labourers and 1,017 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 
23,083 are shown as landholders, 25,854 as cultivators, and 56,622 as pur¬ 
suing callings unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics give 
only 1,632 males out of a total male population numbering 57,167 souls as able to 
read and write. In the reign of Akbar Jaldlabad was included in sirkdr Dehli. 
In 1B09 Jalalabad was included in the tahsil comprising parganahs Ajrdra, 
Sardwa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad ; the total land-revenue of this tahsil was but 
Rs. 94,527 The present revenue of this parganah alone is Rs. 1,76,718. At 
SuMnpur, in this parganah, there is a fine temple built by Jdts, called Shdmji^ 
ha-mandir. At Rauli there is a fine shitvdla and at Sikri khurd a temple of 
Kalka Devi, at which a religious fair is held in Chait and As4rh. Arifpur 
possesses a fine tank, and Makimpur has the ruins of a small fortress built 
by Gul&b Singh, Rajput. This fort was demolished by the British in 1861. 
Bhojpur, formerly the head-quarters of a tappaaxid subsequently of a parganah, 
contains a few remains of interest. 


JalJCLABAD, the chief village of the parganah of the same name, is distant 
17i miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 3,087. It is a purely 
agricultural village of no note whatever. 

Jani kal^n, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is situated 
close to the main branch of the Ganges canal at a distance of nine miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,059. It has a first-class police-station. 
One mile to the east is the village of JAni khurd, with a population in 1872. 
numbering 1,439 souls. 

EahwXi, a village in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, situated 
on the Hindan hdngar about 16 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 2,502, and in 1872 was 2,707, mostly Hindu andMusalman Rajputs. The 
place is very old, and was made the head-quarters of a tahsil establishment by 
the Begam, B&la Bdi, of Gwaliar. 

Eaili, a small village in parganah Sar&wa of the Meerut district, is distant 
15 mfles from Meerut, The population in 1872 was 1,366. There is an out- 
puifee-here. * ^ 
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Eankab Khbra, a village in parganali Meerut, is distant a little over two 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered souls, occupy¬ 

ing 285 houses. It is united with the villages of Kasera , Bagsar , an d jCli^a 
Bagsarfor the purposes of the Ohaukidari Act. In 1873 the Act supported a 
village police numbering 26 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,848. 
This is met from a hotise-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,307, 
failing at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-11 per house 
ass^ed (1,479). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,744, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 453 from the previous year. 

Karnawal is a large J4t village situated in parganah Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, 15 miles from Meerut. lu 1865 the population was 4,264, and 
in 1872 was 3,985. The J4ts are said to have appropriated Karnawal 200 years 
ago. At first a new village was erected by the Jats, but in course of time they 
got possession of the old village and abandoned the new one. This is now the 
khera. At a little distance from the present site are the remains of a very 
large village which is said to have been wrested by the invading Musalmdns 
from the Rajputs and then burnt down. 

Kasimpur or Kagla Kdshi, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant 4*6 
miles from Meerut. It has a policje-station and a population numbering 598> 
in 1872. 

Kharkoda or Khara BjerONDA, a town in the Meerut district in parganah 
Sar4wa and tahsfl Hipur, is distmit from Meerut nine miles. The population 
in 1865 was 3,433, and in 1872 was 3,517. The town is very ancient, and is said 
to have oontained the horse and elephant stables of the Hastindpur Rajas ; hence 
the name E^iara Kfconda or Kharkoda. The town began to flourish in Humd- 
yfin’s time, and the opening of the trunk road to Calcutta through it has 
accelerated its progress. The principal inhabitants are Hindu Tagas. There 
is a first-class police-station and a district post-office here. The elevation of the 
stcme bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the south-east corner 
of the encamping-ground near the bcurddsht-khana is 713*51 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Khekara, Khekora or Elahkra, a town in parganah and tahsil Bagpat of 
the Meerut district, is distant 26 miles from Meerut, The population in 1853 
was 5,823, and in 1865 was 6,045. It is said to have been founded 1,500 years 
ago' and 1,000 years since tibe Jdts emigrated from Sikandarpur and ousted the 
Ahirs of Khekarafrom ail save onej:?^^ri, appropriating the land themselves. 
During the mutiny one patti^ Chakarsainpur-Raghuimthpur, rebelled and was 
confiscated. Subsequently it was given over to the zaminddrs of the patti 
Khekara khds, who, on account of their loyalty, pay for their lives but three- 
fourths of the Government revenue assessment. There is a fine Jam temple 
here, also a second-class police-station. 
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Kirthal, a large Jat village in parganah ChhaprauH and tahsil Bdgpat of tbe 
Meerut district, is distant 24 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
5,568, and in 1872 there were 5,651 inhabitants, of whom 4,814 were Hindus 
(2,246 females) chiefly Jits, and 837 were Musalmdns (389 females). There 
are about 50 brick-built and 1,400 mud-built houses in the village. The site 
is slightly raised and is bounded on the west by a lake-like expanse of water, 
having a depth of ten feet,in January, and on the east by two smaller excava¬ 
tions. A cut drains the surplus water hence into the Jumna at Lohiri, a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles. The depth from the surface of water in the wells has 
risen, since the introduction of the canal, from 40 feet to 5 feet from the surface. 
In January the principal well had a depth of 25 feet of water. There are few trees, 
and the place has a bare look. There is no bazar and the ways are unmade, low 
and broken, and the whole place has a damp appearance. All around the mois¬ 
ture is excessive, and, according to Dr. Planck, spleen enlargement, palsy, para¬ 
lysis and rheumatism are common complaints. Kirthal, according to local tradi¬ 
tion, was founded by one Kirat of the M41i or gardener caste, who called the place, 
after his own name, Kirat-sthala: hence the modem name Kirthal or Kirthal* 
He was expelled by the Jats on their arrival in the du4b, and J&ts have ever since 
occupied the village, Mr. Forbes writing in 1865 says:—The Jdts first 
gained footing in the Chhaprauli, Katana and Baraut parganahs, driving out 
before them the Tagas, and thence they spread themselves, though in less com¬ 
pact bodies, over the whole district.’’ The local date for this immigration is 
1,100 years ago. 

Kithor or Kithor khds, a town situated in parganah Kithor and tahsil Ma- 
wana of the Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut on the Garhmuk- 
tesar road. In 1865 the population was 3,320, and in 1872 was 3,462, con¬ 
sisting principally of converted Tagas of the Maheshwara ffot The site stands 
to the north of the Meerut metalled road and drains by means of four culverts 
into a great excavation to the south of the road; still in the rains the eastern 
portion of the site is often flooded. The entrance to the town from the main 
Meerut road is at this point and passes into the small square bazar surrounded by 
a few shops, poor and ill-made. The houses stretch in an irregular line further 
west and parallel to the high road, and in the midst are the ruins of Nain Singh’s 
fort, now used as a receptacle for rubbish. There are only about sixty brick- 
built houses altogether, the roadways are unmade, aiid the place and people look 
poor and miserable. There are about ten good wells, in the highest of which the 
water is found at a depth of 45 feet from the surface, and in the lowest at about 
22 feet. The water level has risen about eight feet since the introduction of 
the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, which irrigates about one-third of 
the townland* To the north drainage flows into a second large excavation, but, 
on tite whole, the public health is good. There is a good school here, where* 
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some 30 pupils are taughtj a. police-station, and a military encamping-gronnd. 
Kithor was formerly the head-quarters of tappa Kithor in parganah Sardwa, 
and with Piith formed a portion of the muhxrari of the Gdjar Raja Nain 
Singiu The town is a purely agricultural one and possesses no trade of any 
kind. 

Kithob, a parganah in tahsii Mawdna of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by pargana Hastinapur, on the south by Hapur and Garhmuk- 
tesar, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by the Meerut parganah. 
Kithor, according to the census of 1372, contained a total area amounting to 
189 square miles and 432 acres, of which 131 square miles and 369 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue comprised 187 square 
miles and 471 acres, of which 130 square miles and 500 acres were cultivated 
and 34 square miles and 94 acres were culturable. The remainder was barren. 

Like other riverine parganahs Kithor may be divided into the khddir or 

Condition of the lowlands in the river valley and hangar or uplands. The 

parganah. ' former are extensive, lying between the Biirh Ganga, or 

old bed of the Ganges, and its present bed, with an average breadth of from 
three to six miles. The soil is fertile and yields good crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley. On the cliff forming the edge of the uplands the surface is broken and 
ell-irrigation is impossible, but inland the soils of the high ground are fairly 
good, and the capabilities for well sinking are good^ with water near the sur¬ 
face. The only exception is where ridg^ of sand intersect the good soils. These 
are numerous, and in their immediate neighbourhood the villages are poor, and 
indeed all through the parganah; though there are few that can be called altoge¬ 
ther bad, yet %ere are also few that are entirely free from sand and poor patches of 
light soil. Irrigation has doubled in this parganah, rising from 11,292 acres to 
23,234 acres, of which 10,825 acres are watered from wells, 11,845 acres from the 
canal, and 564 acres from tanks. Here, as elsewhere, it is noticed that the canal 
water has a remarkable effect in improving the quality of sugar. The tracts de¬ 
void of natural irrigation havebenefitted much from the canal. At present the 
supply of water is insufficient for the demand, and in many villages, though 
large areas are entered as irrigated, tiie actual irrigation is but nominal. Cul¬ 
tivation, too, has risen from 64,862 to 81,200 acres, or 25 per cent., but there 
is still culturable waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivation, awaiting the 
plough. 


The general histoiy of the past and present settlements has been given 
under the district notice. The Tagas, either Hindu or Musalman, hold 44 
estates and shares in 17 others; J4ts, 29 ; Gujars, 18; Ahirs, 12; and Raj¬ 
puts, 6. The chief tenure is zaminddri. Kithor contained the only talukaddri 

Biscal histor district, m., the small estate of Pari- 

isca IS orj. chhatgarh, comprising six villages, held in jdgiT^ by Rani 
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Sahib Knnwar up to her death in 1854, when they lapsed, jand at the subse¬ 
quent settlement engagements were taken from the village communities. The 
landless cultivators are chiefly Gtijars, attracted by the pasturage lands of the 
hhddir^ which form the best pig preserves in the district. The following state¬ 
ment compares the former and present settlements :— 



Es. a. p. 


Former, .. 97,770 8,88^^ 27,899 1>,248| 60,287 61,636 88,934 92,237 

Preafitit f .. 27,657 4,940 17,010 148 5,459 5,607 22,617 K 

rresem, 93,4l4 10,463 7,358 23,086 52,507 75,593 82,961 J b‘9,380 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Kithor contained 124 inhabited 
„ , villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 37 

had between 200 and 500, 34 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There are no towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 70,152 souls (32,559 
females), giving 369 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 51,605 Hindus, of whom 23,716 were females ; 18,534 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 8,838 were females ; and 13 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,315 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 2,490 were females ; 697 Rajputs, including 317 females ; 2,673 
Baniyas (1,210 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 42,920 souls, 
of whom 19,699 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,381), Sarasiit (170), Bhat (94), Achdraj (98) Da- 
kaut, Taga and Pallewdl. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwar (218;, Gaur and 
Ohauhan (319) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,274Gadariya (723), 
Saraugi (53), Mahesri, Raja-ki-baradari, and Rastaugi subdivisions. Other 
castes comprising more th^ one thousand persons each are the Taga (3,126) 
Garariya (1,526), Kahdr (1,283), Jat (4,216), Kumhar (1,322), Oham&r 
(13,358), Bhangi (2,339), Qfijar (7,235j, and Ahir (1,654)* Those having less 
than one thousand members are the Mdli, Jogi, Koli, Bajjdm, Son&r, Barhai, 
BhaTbhunja, Dhtina, Juldha, Goshain, Bairdgi, Kayath, Ohhfpi, Kal&I, Kat, 
iiodha, Khatik, Eanjar, Saini, Pdsi, Baheliya, and Beng&li. The Musalmans 
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are distributed amongst Shaikhs (15,580), Pathans (1,201), Sayyids (567), and 
Mughals (10): the remainder are unspecified* 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 426 are employed in professional advocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,109 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 3,907 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,275 in agricultural operations; 3,618 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegeta¬ 
ble, mineral, and animal. There were 557 persons returned as of no specified 
occupation* Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 13,234 as landholders, 23,684 as cultivators, and 33,234 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 735 males as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 37,593 souls. This parganah comprised only 52 
villages at the past settlement, and subsequently received 75 from Meerut and 
‘ other parganahs. It has lost also 3,036 acres of the area by diluvion. 

Kumruddinkauar, a second-class, police-station and gbit on the Biirh Ganga, 
in the village of KhAapur in parganah Kithor of the Meerut district, is distant 11 
miles from Meerut. The population of Khanpur in 1872 numbered 574 souls. 
The ghAfe has a ferry which is well known and much used. The old site of the 
village was swept away by floods in 1873. 

KutAna, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Bag- 
pat of the Meerut district, is distant 34 miles from Meerut. The population in 
1865 was 3,420, and in 1871 was 3,488, occupying 1,057 houses. It is said to have 
been founded in the time of the Kauravas and PAndavas. About 100 years ago the 
people of Adilpur, mostly Tagas, were admitted into this village. The Mahajans 
are the principal inhabitants. There is a police-station here, and some trade in 
timber and bambus. The OhaukidAri Act is in force in Kutana, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost 
of Es. 384. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 461, falling at Re. 0-2-0 per head of the population and Re. 0-6-9 per house 
assessed (1,057). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 411, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 44 from the previous year. 

Kutana, a parganah in tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Ohhaprauli, on the south by Bagpat, on the east by 
Baraut, and the west by the Jumna. According to the census of 1871 the total 
area, then, contained 72 square miles and 429 acres, of which 55 square miles 
and 281 acres were cultivated, The area assessed to QoTernment revenue 
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Condition of the parganah. 


amounted to 72 square miles and 427 acres, of whicli 55 square miles and 275 
acres were cultivated and seven square miles and 197 acres were culturable, 

A few villages along the banks of the Jumna in this parganah are too high 
for canal irrigation, and the water is at too great a 
depth for wells, while sand predominates in the soil. 
But with this exception the entire parganah presents one uniform soil of rich 
-black loam of surprising fertility. There is very little river-bed land in the 
Jumna valley. The Eastern Jumna canal with its net-work of distributaries 
covers almost the entire area. The irrigated area has increased from 9,319 acres 
to 27,408 acres, of which 8,296 acres are watered from wells. There are still 681 
wells, working 702 ldo$y but the canal is rapidly driving them out of use, and 
many have now fallen out of repair and been abandoned. The capabilities for 
well sinking are very good, water being close to the surface, and kuchha wells 
could easily be dug at a very short notice. Altogether the parganah is one of 
the richest in the district and produces the finest crops. The Jto hold 14 
whole estates and portions of 17 others; Eawas, 3; Tagas, 3; and Brah¬ 
mans, 2, while the remainder contain a mixed proprietary. The cultivators, 
too, are JAts, with a small admixture of Tagas, Brahmans, Rajputs, and other 
castes. The general history of the past and present settlements and other' 
matters pertaining to the fiscal history of this parganah have already been 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice. Eight per cent. (3,596 acres) of 
the total area was transferred daring the currency of the past settlement, but 
only 437 acres fell into the hands of the money-lenders. The J4ts bought 
2,091 acres and sold 1,658 acres. With the exception 
of nine estates the whole parganah belonged to Begam 

£iimru (see Sabdhana). 

The following statement compares the former and present statistics;— 


Settlements. 


Period of settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and re¬ 
venue-free. 

Culturable. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Former, .«* 

«*• 

47,090 

8,996 

11,376 

I 9,319 

I7,39fc 

26,718 

38,093 

87,87 . 

3 4 7 

Present, 

*». ••• 

47,178 

' 5,343 

6,893 

27^408 

8,586 

3S,943j 

41,836 

99,825 

2 13 S 


The total population in 1872 numbered 45,561 souls (20,943 females), giv¬ 
ing 624 to the square mile. Classified according to 
Fopuiation, religion tihere were 40,708 Hindus, of whom 18,641 
females; and 4,853 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 2,302 were females* 
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Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,206 Brahmans, of whom 2,338 were females; 231 Bajpiits, including 
116 females; 2,362 Baniyas (1,066 females); whilst the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 32,909 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,407), Bhat, Dakaut, 
Achdraj, Bohra, Sarwariya, and Chaurasiya. The Rajputs belong to the Ohau- 
h&n clan (230), and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,130), Saraugi (1,093) and 
Bishni (139) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more 
than one thousand members each:—Kah4r (2,548), Jat (13,628), Ohamar 
(4,813), and Bhangi (2,250), The other castes with less than one thousand 
persons are as follows : — Taga, Mali, Jogi, Hajjam, Barhai, Son5.r, Lohar, 
Kumh4r, Bharbhunja, Julaba, Goshain, Bairagi, Khattri, Ohhipi, Hat, Kalal, 
Khatik, Dhanak, Mallah, Manihar, Rawa, and Sadh. The Musalmans are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (3,963), Sayjdds (133), Mughals (49), and Pathdns 
(245). The remainder are entered without any distinction beyond religion. 

The same returns show 45 inhabited villages, of which 8 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 7 had between 300 and 500; 13 had between 500 and 1,000; 12 
had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town with more than 5,000 inhabitants is* 
Surirpur, with 5,216 inhabitants. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occapaiions. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 651 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 862 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sleepers, washermen, &o.; 1,073 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,569 in agricultural operations; 1,722 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 2,798 persons returned as labourers and 
678 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 15,219 as landholders, 6,394 as cultivators, 
and 23,948 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,044 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,618 souls. 
In 1840 there were 45 estates settled at Rs, 93,137; in 1841 eight were 
taken away, assessed at Rs, 25,411; in 1852 eleven estates, assessed at Es. 
19,327, were received, and four estates have since been created by partition, 
leaving 52 estates, with a revenue of Es. 87,873, at the commencement of the 
present settlement. The principal villages of the parganah not having a separ^e 
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notice are LoLari with 2,903 inhabitant, and Sadikpur-Sanauli with 2,620, 
mostly inhabited by Jdts. 

La'wa'r, a large village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is dis¬ 
tant 12 miles north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 4,840, and 
in 1872 was 2,784. It was the head of 2 ^ tappa containing 45 villages in¬ 
cluding Phalauda, and is said to have been wrested from the Rajputs by Mir 
Surkh, a native of Mazenderan. There is a fine house here called Mahal-sarai, 
built about 1700 A. D. by Jawahir Singh, Mahajan, who constructed the 
Siiraj Kand near Meerut. The gardens attached to it are in ruins. At Dddri, 
in the neighbourhood, was formerly a fortress of Nain Singh, the Gujar chief¬ 
tain. It had fallen into ruin, and the line of railway now rufis over the site. 

Loki, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Gh^ziabad in 
the Meerut district, is distant 29 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,810, and in 1871 was 4,088, occupying 856 houses. The name is derived 
from its being the centre of a salt tract, in Sanskrit ^ lamna^ and in Hindi ^ lonj 
Shahdb-ud-din Ghori plundered the town and ejected the Rajputs, who were in 
possession, putting in their place a body of Mughals, Path&ns, and Shaikhs. From 
that time the Mughals and Pathans have been the zaminddrs of the surrounding 
land which once belonged to Prithirdj, the Chauhdn ruler of Dehli. The remains 
of his fort are still visible. Up to the time of Muhammad Shdh, emperor of 
Dehli, there was an old broken-down fortress of the Hindu period here, called 
Suhkaran Rajor-ki garliL Muhammad Shdh razed this fort and used the bricks 
to build a grove and tank about 1789 A.D. To water this grove it is said 
that the Jumna canal was dug, though never brought into use. At Uldipur 
is a fine grove plainted by Zinat Mahal, wife of Bahddur Shah, king of Dehli. 
It is surrounded by a brick-built wall, and a sarai is built close to it. The gates 
are five, and in the grove is a scarlet domed bdradari. It was confiscated after 
the mutiny and sold to Shaikh Ilahi Baksh of Meerut. The Kharanji Bagh 
too was built by Zinat Mahal, and after the mutiny bought by Shaikh Ilahi 
Baksh. At Loni is the B &gh Ranap, built by the wife of some Dehli emperor about 
400 years ago. The walls are brick built, hut in ruins, and the place is now cul¬ 
tivated by some Giijars. There are two famous wells at Bhaunja and Mihman 
sar&i (also called Hot), both built by Ghazi-ud-din, At Kot was a small bagh 
of great celebrity, with a residence of the Dehli kings. There is now little trace 
of it. On the boundary of Kela, Jatw^ra and Bhaunja is a bdradari where 
the kings of Dehli are said to have stayed on their way to Agra as the first stage 
from Dehli. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office in the 
town. The Ohaukiddri Act is in force in Loni, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 384. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Es. 367, fall¬ 
ing at 0-1-5 per head of the population and Re. 0-8*9 per house assessed 
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(667). The expenditure during the same year was Bs. 322, which was met from 
the income and a balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

Loki, a parganah in tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut district, is bounded on 
the north by BAgpat, on the west by the Jitmna river, which separates it from 
Dehli, on ihe east by Jalalabad and Dasna, and on the south by the Buland- 
shahr district. According to the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 
155 square miles and 602 acres, of which 104 square miles and 524 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was set down at 151 
square miles and 111 acres, of which 103 square miles and 47 acres were culti¬ 
vated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 106 acres were uncultnrable. 

In the southern portion of the parganah the Hiudan river, debouching from 
Condition of the par- uplands, approaches the Jumna previous to their junc- 
tion some ten or fifteen miles lower down. The kJiddir 
lowlying lands along the beds of both rivers intermingle here, and together 
comprise the greater portion of the area of the parganah. There is a gentle 
slope, however, from the line of the highlands towards the Jumna, and the 
upper portions of this differ so widely in character from the lower and both from 
the uplands that the parganah has been divided into three separate tracts for 
assessment purposes. The lower river-land is occupied as pasturage by Giijars, 
who prefer leaving the land under grassland gathering its wild products to 
bringing it under the plough. This portion of the district, from its proximity 
to Dehli, suffered much during the mutiny. The Giijars rose and plundered in 
all directions; their hands were against every man, and every man’s hands 
against them. Whole estates are even now only slowly recovering the des¬ 
truction wrought during that period. The liability to inundation, too, will also 
long retard its advance in cultivation. The higher river-lands possess good 
soils with great facilities for well-irrigation. They are almost invariably highly 
cultivated, producing fine wheat, cotton, and tobacco- In a few places where 
canal water can be obtained sugarcane is grown. The upland tract, which at 
Bdgpat, about twelve miles above Dehli, is close upon the Jumna, thence takes 
a sudden bend to the south-east, joining the high bank of the Hindan near Glia- 
ziabad, about ten miles from the Jumna. It thus forms an acute-angled triangle 
with its base to the north. Along its edges the laud is rough and uneven with 
very light soils, but inland they are of the richest character, with good natural 
drainage and a plentiful supply of water from the Eastern Jumna canal. 

'The general history of the past and present settlements and other matters 
pertaining to the fiscal history of the parganah have 
been sufficiently indicated in the district notice. There 
are 130 revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates; of these 31 are held 
by Giijars, with shares in 13 others ; Tagas hold 25 with shares in ten others; 
Chauh&ns have eight, with shares in five others; Jats eight, with shares in one 
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other, and Shaikhs seven with shares in six others. With the exception of a few 
Musalman estates the proprietors are also the cultivators. Mr. Forbes observes 
the difference in character between the Gujars of the uplands and those of the 
tracts ijing along the banks of the Jumna ; in the former case they vie with 
their Jat neighbours in their cultivation of the land, and in the latter still adhere 
to the nomadic, predatory habits which have procured for the Gujar the synonym 
of rieverand cattle-lifter. Mr. Forbes attributes this salutary change to the 
humanising influence of the canals.” Transfers have amounted to 28 per cent., 
of which 14 are due to private sales, 7 to forced, and 7 to mortgage. Gujars 
and Tagas have been the largest sellers, and Brahmans'and Eajputs the most 
extensive purchasers. Kdyaths, Sayyids, and Afghans would appear also to 
have freely invested in land in this parganah. Irrigation has increased from 
7,051 acres at the last settlement to 23,511 acres, of which 16,857 acres are 
watered from wells and tanks, and 6,65i acres^ m the uplands, from canals. 
Wells have in<^eased in number and are still incamsing^ Cultivation has ^Iso 
ris^ from 53,BS1 acres to 63,408 acres. In the rcdd^ wheat forms 21 per 
cent of the total produce from both harvests; barley, 7 per cent,; gojdi (cht wheat 
and barley) 17; and gram, 6. In the kJwrif, sugarcane is given as but one per 
cent. ; cotton, 7 ; maize, 4; chari^ 5 ; and jodr and 6djm, 23. The cultiva¬ 
tion of sugarcane and the species (paunda) grown for eating, and vegetables 
for the Dehli market is extending. The following statement compares the 
results of the former and present settlements :— 



Former, 

Present, 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres-lAcres Rs. Rs. a. p, 

96,145 21,469 22,447 6,766 45,463 62,229 [ 74,676 76,878 1 7 6 


rKh 

CBS 


Khadir,... 16,362 2,873 3,405 3,692 6,892 10,584 1S^&89 ■) 
BSngar,... 83,440 13,631 18,514 19,243 32,052 51,2?96 69,809 ) 


261 18 7 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Lord contained 118 inhabited 
villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants; 36 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 27 bad between 500 and 

1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ^ and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
iiarhabitants were Ghiziabad with 7,36& inhabitants, and Shahdara with 7,257 
infeaytaiits. The total population in 1872 numbered 66,145 souls (30,066 
givmg 424 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there 
of whom 23^80$ were females; 13,411 M 
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amongst whom 6,258 were females ; and 9 Christians, Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,807 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,692 were females ; 2,521 Rajputs, including 1,129 females; 4,372 
Baniyas (2,051 females i; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes'’ of the census returns, which show a total of 40,0 5 
souls, of whom 17,931 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the G-aur (5,029), Bhat (122;, Sarasut (31;, Dakaut 
(109), Ach&raj (161), Gujrad, Ohaurasiya, Dasa, and Sarwariya. The Rajputs 
belong to the Ohauhan (1,990), Tonw4r (249), and Gahlot clans, and the Ba¬ 
niyas to the Agarwal (3,935), Saraugi (357), and Gadariya subdivisions^ The 
other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Taga (4,462), 
Hajjam (1,115), J4t (2,078), Chamar (11,031), Bhangi (2,607), and Gujar 
(9,839). Those with less than one thousand members are the Mali, Jogi, Ga- 
rariya, Kahdr, Barhai, Sondr, Lohar, Kumhar, Bharbhunja, Dhiina, Julaha, 
GoshAin, Ahir, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kayath, Chhipi, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, 
Agariya, Malldh, Orh, and RAj. MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(5,771), Sayyids (348), Mughals (333), and PathAns (1,114) ; the remainder 
are undistinguished. 

The occupations c# tibe fsofSe aoe<wdmg lo iimtmBm of 1872 sinow that 


447 adiiils ipsre eo^bjed |m prabsmnial 
Mms; 2,913 ; 2,144 in ; 

; 3,279 in ihe meclmMcai arts and manufactures, 
3,“KI0 returned as labourers and 447 as of no specified occupation* 
5ft© odlings of tb© total population show 15,142 as landowners, 14,474 as 
cultivators, ^d 36,529 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agrictdture. 
The educational statistics only «ive 1,211 males as able to read and write out 
of a total population numbering 36,079 males. In 1809 BAgpat, Loni, 
Cbhaprauli, and PhugAna formed one tahsiL At Sir H. Elliott’s assessment 
Loni comprised 106 villages; then came the first revision, adding eight and 
taking away two villages. In 1853 two villages were transferred to JalAl- 
abadand the remainder to Debli. The parganah was r^toredin 1859 with 
130 villages, forming 132 estates, ©ia., 104 out of the 110 which had been taken 
and 26 new villages formerly belonging to DehH. The parganah at present con¬ 
tains 129 villages and 132 estates. The difficulty in tracing out the past fiscal 
history of any tract can readily be imagined when Loni is only a very common 
example of the total disruption of old landmarks perceptible in almost every par¬ 
ganah in these Provinces. The places of note not mentioned separately are Jhal- 
mala, with a rained sarai, said to have been built- by a 
Notable places. /aKr; Mandola, a good sized village, inhabited by Tagas, 

and said to have been built by one Man Datt Eikbi, At Behta HAjipur is he 
dargah of Abdallah Shah and a mosciue built by Aurangzeb where a fair is 
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held every year. Lai Khan’s sarai at MahroH, the Trigonometrical Survey 
tower (garhga]) at Aurangabad, and Farrukhsiydr’s sarai at^Farrukhnagar are 
the only other objects of interest in the parganah. 

Mau, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant eight miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 numbered 999 souls. It has a second-class police-station, 
MawAna or Mawana Kalan, a town in parganah Hastin4par of the Meerut 
district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut as the crow flies. The population in 1847 
was 5,271, in 1852 was 6,486, and in 1865 was 6,864. In 1872 there were 6,714 
inhabitants, of whom 3,512 were Hindus (1,633 females) and 3,202 were Musal- 
m&ns (1,498 females); chiefly Ohauhdns, Shosis, and Gadis (Musalmdns), occupy¬ 
ing 1,550 houses. The houses are nearly all mud-built; the only exceptions are a 
few shops in the bazar, which ruife from north to south in a narrow winding 
course. The roadways are well cared for and the main bazar-way is metalled 
^ and has saucer-drmns on eith^ side* The water in wells 

has risen from 18 to 12 feet from the surface since the 
opening of the Andpshahr branch of the Ganges canal, which runs through the 
town land. The town is essentially an agricultural one, and mos^tof the inhabit¬ 
ants are employed in cultivating the extensive lands attached to the town, which 
occupy an area of 4,581 acres. There is a market on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The well water is good, still fever prevails after the rains. As usual, there are 
numerous excavations full of water which becomes stagnant during the hot season. 
One of these pools, almost four acres in extent, and which lay within the town 
site, has recently been filled up. There is a small village school here and a 
sar&i. The tahsili and post-office are situated in a walled enclosure outside the 
town to the north, and the police-station is in the north-western part of the 
town near the sweepers’ quarter. A large brick-built tank on the Bahsdma 
road was constructed by one Kesho D^s of Jausath, and has recently been 
repaired by a Meerut mahdjan. On the hanks of the ruined Indi tank is a fine 
old temple built some 300 years ago. Mawana was held in direct management 
by Government in 1872. It is an old town and was called Mam4na, some say 
from one Maua, a hunismau, and reputed maternal uncle of the Kauravas ; others 
say from one Mashkan, and that the name is merely a contraction for ^ Mashkan 
kekhera.’ The original site of the village was on a hill close by, and it was 
removed to its present position owing to the breaking out of fires, which the 
inhabitants attributed to supernatural agencies. The Ohaukidari Act is in 
force in MawAna, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seventeen 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,044. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,017, falling at Re. 0-4-9 per head 
of the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,325). The expenditure 
during the same ^year was Rs. 2,036, which was met from the income^ and a 
ite. 2,032 from the preyious year. 
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Mawa'na, a talisil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of Kithor 
and Hastin&ptir. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 
431 square miles and 138 acres, of which 257 square miles and 259 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was given at 429 square 
miles and 60 acres, of which 256 square miles and 328 acres were cultivated, 114 
square miles and 430 acres were cultnrable,and 57 square miles and 582 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Es. 2,66,225 (or with 
csesses Rs. 2,92,903), falling at Ee. 0-15-5 per acre on the total area, Ee. 0-15-6 per 
acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Be. 1-9-10 on the cultivated 
acre. The population numbered 145,496 souls (67,171 females), giving 338 
to the square mile, distributed amongst 260 villages. The same statistics show 
7 persons insane, 8 idiots, 23 deaf and dumb, 360 blind, and 65 lepers in the 
tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the Mawana tahsil have 
been given under the district notice or separately under each parganah. 

Mberot (Mirath), the chief city of the district and division of Meerut, is 
situated in the upper duab, in north lat. 29®-0'-41''' and east long. 77®-45'-3''. 
The elevation of the stone bench-mark imbedded in the north-west comer 
of the churchyard is 734’46 feet above the level of the sea; that of the 
second bench-mark imbedded in Urn churchyard near the western wall by 
the entrance is 735*47 feet, and that of a cross mark on the surface of th^‘ 
stone slab opposite the north pillar of the central west doorway is 739*30 feet 
above tibe level of the sea. JJnder the name Meemt are included the bazars 


of the cantonuaeBts as wdl as the city and its suburbs. The city proper lies 

to the south of the cantonments and to the east of the Meerut city station of the 

Sindh, Panjdb, and Dehli Railway. The. city was originally surrounded by a wall 

and a ditch pierced by nine gates, of which eight are 
The city. ^ / . , - - , 

of some antiquity and one is comparatively new. They 

are the Dehli, Chamar, Lihsari, Shorab, Shah Pit, Burhana, Khairnagar, 

Kamboh, and the Bagpat gate of recent origin. The Ohamar gate is situate in 

the ward of that name. The Lihsari gate derives its name from the village of 

Lihs4ri to the south of Meerut. The Shah Pir gate is close by the makhira of 

a Musalman of that name. The Khairnagar gate was built by Nawab Khair- 

andesh Kban, and the Kamboh gate by Abu Muhammad Khdn Kamboh. There 

are 38 mnhallas or wards in the city, the names of which for the most part 

explain their position, or the caste of the inhabitants, or are taken from some 

_ remarkable person living there or some noted place 

The muhallas. r o i 

within them. They are: (1) Bfruchah or Biru’s 
well; (2) Chah Godba Bhat; (3) Chdh Miumaran or masons’ well; (4) Khari 
■Kua,-or saline well; (5) Thaterwara or the brass-founders’ quarter; (6) 
Jdtiwara ; (7) ChMpiwara or calico-printers’ ward ; (8) Topchiwara or gunners’ 
quarter; (9) Bhatwara; (10) Paryawara; (11) Mahajanptira; (12) Moripara; 

54 


The muhallaiS. 
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(13) Sw4mipara; (14) Khairnagar; (15) Dalarapura ; (16) Kotla; (17) Kd- 
ndagoydn; (18) Smithganj, from the Collector of that name, by ^hom it was 
built in 1825 ; (19) Bazar Kohna, the oldest in Meerut; (20) Shah Nathan, after 
a faUr of that name who died here; (21) Karam Ali; (22) Nal^rchiya tola; 
(23) Jatdn; (24)Bdizddagdn ; (25) Darodgardn ; (26) Khandak Kahdrdn ; (27) 
Sabiingardn; (28) Baba Khdki, from a faUr of that name; (29), Kamangardn; 
(30) Sardi Zinat, called after Begam Zinat of Lucknow ; (31) Shdh Pir; (32) 
Sardi Bahdlim; (33) Mashdi Khdn; (34) Bani Sardi; (35) Holi Muhalla; (36) 
Nangaza; (37) Zahidiydn; and (38) Khishtpazdn or brick-makers’ quarter. 
There are ten bazars;—Kohna, Antardm, Pahra, Guzdri, Ldla bazar, Mirza bazar, 
Smithganj, Wylieganj, built in 1855 ; Sapteganj, built in 1860; and Mandi. 
There are six sardis, four inside the walls and two outside. Smithganj, which 
combines in itself, a muhalla, a bazar and a sardi is the largest. 

Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may be noticed 
the Suraj kund, commonly called by Europeans ^ the monkey tank.’ It was 
constructed by Jawdhir Mai, a wealthy merchant of Ldwdr, in 1714. It 
was intended to keep it full of water from the Abu Ndia, but at present 

Places of note nearly dry in May and June. There are 

numerous small temples, dharms^las and mti pillars 
on its banks, but none of any note. The largest of the temples is dedicated 
to Manohar ,Ndth, and is said to have been built in the reign of Shdhjahan. 
The Baleswarndth temple is the oldest in the district and dates from before 
the Musalmdn invasion. The Maheshwar temple is also an old one, and its 
construction is popularly attributed to some of the direct descendants of the 
P4ndavas. The tank called Tdlab Matawdla was built in 1714 by Lala 
Daydl D4s, a K4yath merchant. It has now silted up and only the- walls 
remain. The dargdh in the Nauchandi muhalla is said to have been built 
from the remains of an old temple pulled down by Kutb-ud-din. The 
dargdh of Shah Pir is a fine structure of red sandstone, erected about 
1620 A.D. by Nurjahau, the wife of the Emperor Jahangir, in memory of a 
pious faUr named Shdh Pir. An vrs or religious assembly is held here 
every year in the month of Eamaz4a. The dargah is supported from the 
proceeds of the revenue-free village of Bhagwdnpur. The Jamah Masjid is 
said to have been built in 410 Hijri (1019 A.D.) by Hasan Mahdi, vazir of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and was repaired by Humdyfin. The remain,of a Buddhist 
temple have recently been discovered near this spot. The dargdh of Makh- 
dum Shdh Wildyat is situated near the Collector’s office. Some say that the 


dargdh was built by Shahdb-ud-din Ghori; others again say that Makhdum Shdh 
Wildyat was the son of the Ghorian conqueror who died at Meerut and was 


buried here by his father. The' moM>ira (or mausoleum) of Abu Muhammad 
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Ghazi is attribafcecl to Kutb-ud-dia Aibak in 1191 A.D^ The moMira of Abu 
Y4r Muhammad Khan is said to be 300 years old. The karhala was built at the 
beginning of the last century. There are two large imainbArahs,—one near the 
Kamboh gaie and another in the Zahidi muhalla, and anidgah on the Dehli road 
was built about 1600 A.D. There is a mosque built by Nawab Elhairandesh 
Khan in the Sar4iganj, and besides those already meutionsd there are sixty-six 
mosques and sixty temples in the city, none of which, however, deserve any 
particular notice. Amongst the recent buildings the tahsil and police-station 
are remarkably good. A debating society was established in 1868, and in 1870 
a fine house was erected for its meetings in Sapte’s bazar. 

The population of Meerut city in 1847 was only given at 29,014. In 1853 
more correct returns showed 40,276 exclusive of cau- 
Fopulafcion. tonments, which were given at 41,759. A rough calcu¬ 

lation made in 1860 reduced the cantonment population by one-half, due in a 
great measure to the mutiny, when numbers of the inhabitants were ejected, 
whilst others who had taken refuge in flight on account of their participation 
in the mutiny reduced the numbers. The population of the city and canton¬ 
ments is given at 79,378 m 1865. For 1872 we have fuller statistics, and these 
give a population of 81,386 for both city and cantonments, of whom 47,SOS 
were Hindus (21,136 female), 33,532 were Musalm&ns (16,092 females), and 248 
were Christians (123 females), exclusive of the military. Niuety-sevea are shown 
as Bengalis, 125 as Pauj^ifais, and 12 as Afghdas. There were 14,593 enclosures 
inihercr^anS <^tonmeats, of which 8,702 were occupied by Hindus, 5,851 by 
Musalm&ns, and 42 by Christiaas. There were 1 %9o I houses, of which 7,986 were 
built with skilled labour, and of these 3,185 were occupied by Mosalmins and 
11 by Christians. Of the rem-iining 10,965 mud-built houses, 4,469 were occu* 
pied by Musalmaus and 48 were occupied by Christians. Distributing the popula¬ 
tion amongst the rural and urban classes, we find 694 persons returned as land- 
owners, 2,475 as cultivators, and 78,217 persons pursuing avocations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. Taking the male adult population (exceeding fifteen 
years of age) numbering 29,349, we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than fifty members each;—Bakem (82), barbers (415), beggars (566), 
blacksmiths (84), braziers (91), bricklayers (370), butchers (254), carpenters 
(250), carpet-makers (87), cart-drivers (138), cooks (141), confectioners (139), 
contractors (9*^), cotton-cleaners (114>, cultivators (972), doctors (76), dyers 
(102), fishmongers (89), flower-dealers (224), fruit-sellers (85), goldsmiths (190), 
gold-lace makers and wire-drawers (71), Government servants (157), grain- 
dealers (135), grasscutters (209), grain-parchers (85), grocers (63), grooms 
(216), herdsmen (59), labourers (4,501), lac-workers and sellers (55), land- 
owners (320), leather-dyers (92), lime-sellers (66), merchants (286), cloth- 
sellers (262), milk and butter-sellers (249), money changers (90), money- 
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lenders (121), oil-makers (154), painters and varnishers (143), pandits (247), 
pedlars (109), petty dealers (62), porters (load-carriers) (159), potters (137), 
priests (139), pnroMts (61), schoolmasters (75), servants (8,974), shopkeepers 
(2,526), shoemakers and sellers (353), singers and mnsicians (179), sweepers 
(671), tailors (600), tobacco-sellers (69), vinegar-sellers (185), washermen 
(356), water-carriers (446), weavers (984), and wood-sellers (’95). 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meerut, it is not essentially a trad- 
„ . . ^ , liig oenti’e, and cannot rank in this respect with H&th- 

ras and Khuija. Since the opening of the railway 
from Gh&ziabad, in February, 1867, and through Meerut to the Panjab in Janu¬ 
ary, 1869, trade has improved, but to no great extent. The only trade returns 
that we possess are those relating to the octroi, and these only refer to the city 
proper, and do not include the equally important trade in cantonments. Up to 
1868 the Ohatikidiri Act was in force in the city, and since then the Municipal 
Act. The affairs of the municipality are now managed by a committee of fifteen 
members, of whom five are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The 
income is derived from an octroi impost, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-8-3 per 
head of the city population. The following statement shows the income and 
expenditure of the municipality for three years, and the succeeding statement 
shows the quantity or value of the imports for two years. In 1873-74 the 
j)opulation of the city was estimated at 51,991 souls, giving an incidence of taxa- 
Jiion amounting to Re. 0-10-10 per head 


B«ceipt8, 

iH 

& 

s 

rH 



Expenditure. 

1 

I 

eo 

§ 

u5 

t- 

i 


Ea. 

Eb. 

Bs. 


* 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Opening balance^ ... ... 

3,696 

11,285 

3,289 

8,882 

Collection, 

4,070 

4,031 

2,567 

2,312 

Class t.—Food and drinV, 

24,037 

19,064 

18,241 

13,062 

Head-office, 

1,317 

1,025 

200 

192 

„ II.—Animals for slaughter. 

1417 

2,083 

2.825 

2,773 

Original works, &c.,... 

1,446 

7,796 

4,5G9 

3,268 

III.—Fuel, 

2,434 

2,255 

2,046 

Repairs, &c., 

4,403 

8,252 

6,180 

7,268 

„ rv.—Building materials,... 

3,347 

4,086 

6,474 

3,528 

police, 

12,024 

11,961 

11,897 

11,943 

„ V.—Drugs, apices. 

l,38i 

1,108 

939 

1,051 

Education,... 

360 

460 

480 

480 

„ VL—Tobacco,... 

978 

233 

977 

771 

Conservancy, 

3,261 

4,719 

9,669 

10,200 

” VII.—Textile fabrics. 

... 

«<« 

3,321 

4,167 

Charitable grants, ... 

596 

543 

990 

711 

” VIIL-Metals, 



366 

450 

Boad watering, 

1,081 

206 

"740 

... 

Total octroi, 

si’oex 

29,007' 

35,398 

32,848 

Lighting, ... 

839 

732 

800 

Bents, ... ..i 

1,733 

1,994 

3,856 

10,803 

Fairs and gardens, ... 


16 

103 

123 

Fines, 

259 

135 

345 

291 

Extraordinary, 

... 

300 

*480 

385 

Foonds, ... 


61 

135 

105 

Miscellaneous, 

644 

390 

508 

•Dxtraordinary, 

’l46 

204 








Fairs, 


31 

... 







MiscellanoouSy 

4381 

943 

3,726 

5,410 






Total, 

41,176 

43,702 

i 46,46^ 

r 68,337 

Total, 

29,89] 

L 40,431 

. 87,86J 
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Siaien^mt showmg import of taxable ariicles for two years hito the Meerut 

Municipality* 



1 

1 

Nbt imposts in 


Consumption pbb hbai> in 

Articles. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 


Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value, 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

1 

Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Qoanti- 

ty. 

[ Value. 


Mds. 

Re. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M. s. c. 

Es. a. p. 

Oram, ... 

i 255,361 

... 

244,650 

«•« 

4 36 6 

#•« 

4 28 2 

i 

Sugar refined, 

5 


11 


... 


0 0 I 

1 

i 

Ditto imrefined, ... 

30,620! 


i 28,992 

••• 

0 23 7 

... 

0 22 1 

1 *** 

GM, 

5,178 

... 

5,144 

••• 

0 3 15 

... 

0 3 15 


Other articles of food, 

1 36,707 

17,167 

42,205 

19.820 

besides 61,416 bun- 
i dies pdn. 

besides 57,123 da/fa 
of pdn. 

Animals for slaughter, 

... 


2,772 

No. 

... 

... 

i»« 


• «L 

Oil and oil-seeds, 

14,116 

• •• i 

11,317 


0 10 12 


0 9 7 


Puel, &c., 

34,088 

loads. 

5,9151 

1 

30,043 

loads. 

6,372 

... 

0 1 4 

... 

0 2 0 

Building materials, ... 

5,765 

2,03,427 

4,623 

1,11,881 

0 3 15 

3 14 1 

0 3 9 

2 2 5 

Drags and spices, ... 

85S 

37,921 

811 

4,6218 

0 0 10 

0 11 8 

0 0 10 

9 14 3 

Tobacco, 

3^394 


6,434 


0 6 7 

... ' 

0 4 15 


Baropean and natiTe 
cloth. 


2,05,300 

... 

2,60,982 


3 15 2 

... 

5 & . 4 

Metaky ... ... 


23,358 

... 

29,038 

... 

0 7 2 

1 

0 8 11 


Iq tlie caBtonmeiits there are five bazare : the L&l-kurti {infantry), Topkhana 
Cmtmmem. (artillery), Eegiment (English cavalry) and Ksalah 

(Hative cavalry). The Meerut Chnrdb, begun in 1819 
and completed in 1821, is the most important structure of modem date. It is 
built of bzick and stucco, and is 150 feet long, 84 feet wide, and being galleried 
all round can contain 3,000 persons. It has a handsome high spire and its 
appearance is striking. The expense of the building was partly defrayed by 
subscription and partly by a grant from Government. Amongst the subscri¬ 
bers was Begam Sumru. There is also a Roman Catholic Church, which has 
recently been enlarged, and a Mission Chapel built by BegamSumru. The Mission 
Church was completed in 1869. In connection with it is the Meerut Asylum, 
supported by the European residents, for the relief of Europeans and Christians 
in distress. The Meerut Mall is considered one of the finest drives in India. 
The Wheeler Club is situated on the Mall and was opened in 1863. The oflS.ces 
of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate lie outside of but close to the can¬ 
tonments, which contain ranges of barracks for the accommodation of cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. In 1875 the garrison comprised two batteries of horse 
artillery head-quarters and two batteries of field artillery, one regiment of Euro"- 
pean cavalry, one regiment of European infantry, one regiment of native 
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cavalrj^ and one regiment of native infantry. It is the head-quarters of the 
Meerut Division, comprising the garrisons at Meerut, Roorkee, Landour, 
Debra, and Dehli. The central jail, completed in 1819 and capable of holding 
4,000 prisoners, is built on the concentric principle and covers an area of 219 
bighas. The district jail lies more to the east. The establishment of a mili¬ 
tary prison in the town was contemplated at one time, as an experimental 
measure, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of substituting local 
imprisonment for the inefficient punishment of transportation, but the idea was, 
however, abandoned. There is a good theatre and assembly-rooms in canton¬ 
ments. 


Many of the best wells in Meerut were constructed during the Marhatta 

^ rule. The water, as a rule, is good and is found at a 

Water and drainage. ai 

depth of from eight to fifteen feet from the surface. 

The city site is somewhat undulating, hut in the suburbs and cantonments the 

surface is usually level, and hence arises the difficulty that has been found in 

elaborating an efficient scheme of drainage. The Ahu N&la forms the natural 

drainage line for both the city and cantonments, and has been deepened of 

late years to carry off the surplus water from both; but care must be taken 

lest it be made too deep, for the fall between Meerut and Bar &i K4zi, where 

the Abu joins the East K41i Nadi, cannot be more than a few feet. The 

principal drain (the Ganda N41a) has recently been paved with brick and is 

connected with the Abu N41a. The latter drainage line has had a large 

increase of water flowing in it in some places of late years, while in others it is 

almost stagnant, forming wide pools. This is due almost entirely to the very 

serious rise of the spring level of the Meerut land during the past few years. 

A comprehensive system of drainage connected with a realignment of le?vels 

which shall prevent the accumulation of stagnant water in such places the 

Moriw&ra muhalla has recently been taken in hand and has already advanced 

considerably towards completion. The water in the cantonment wells ^yras 

analysed in the end of April and the beginning of May, 1867, by Dr. Gtfge. 

The wells selected for the purpose were—(1) well 1^ in the Royal artillery lines, 

used by the men of the artillery: (2) well 101, used by the sick of the artillery : 

(3) well 23, used by the sick in the infantry hospital: (4) well llj in the 

artillery lines, and (5) well 103|, used by the European infantry for general 

purposes. Dr. Gage remarks that the prevalent opinion is that the drinking- 

waters in Meerut are very good, and that no diseases can be ascribed to their 

use.’’ The results of his examination show that the physical properties of the 

water in all the wells, after passing through filter paper, were unexceptionable 

with an alkfdine re-action. Ammonia and nitrous acid were not detected, and 

^ -twsiyin (too well was there an almost inappreciable quantity of nitric acid. In 

phosphoric acid was precipitated. There were 
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itaeet of siEea and sulphate of soda throughout j the sulphate of soda in well 
(2) registering 2-3. The remainder of the analyses may be tabulated as 
follows 




V itiated, V itiated, 


The meteorological detailed statements for two years are given under 

the district notice, and I give here for comparison the 
Climate. « 

average range of the thermometer for the years 1833-34-35^ 

before canal irrigation was introduced, taken from the records of the Medical 

Department:— 


i I a 
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The following description of the climate and health of Meerut in 1838 
Br.J. Murray an Meerut ^7 J- Murray is reproduced for the same 
in 1838. reason:—Meerut is considered one of tlm most 

I c^althy stations in India. The average mortality during the last four years 
has been per ceni amongst the Europeans and Jrd per cent, amongst the 
•natives. The climate passes through great changes in temperature and humidiiy, 
but these are generally gradual and regular. The weather for five months, vh.j 
l/bm October to April, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The prevailing 
.winds are. westerly and northerly, with little rain. In Januaiy the ground in 
rthe mornings is freq[uently covered ^ith hoarfrost Woollen clothing and firea 
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are found necessary to comfort. In November and March the direct rays of 
the sun are very powerful, yet this is the most healthy season of the year ; the 
diseases are of an inflammatory nature and the fevers are intermitting. Hepa¬ 
tic disease, with a strong tendency to abscesses, is common during this period. 
In April the hot westerly wind commences: at. first it begins in the afternoon 
and ceases at shinset, afterwards in the morning, and continues during the 
greater part of the night. It ceases in June. During this season there are 
occasionally typhoons—strong gales, from the north-west, coming on suddenly, 
carrying before them clouds of dust and leaves, accompanied by lightning and 
thunder, frequently terminating in rain, and leaving the air very cool and re¬ 
freshing. During this season the lightest clothes are necessary for comfort. 
Most houses and the barracks and hospitals are kept cool by means of tattis, 
whilst the circulation of air is kept up in the rooms by punkahs during the day 
and occasionally during the night also. These expedients do not agree with 
all people even when well, and I have seen decided bad effects from them, in 
diseases induced by checked perspiration. By means of tattis and punkahs, and 
keeping in the house during the day, this season passes not unpleasantly, espe¬ 
cially as, though hot and relaxing, it is not generally unhealthy. Many who 
have suffered sev-erely from rheumatism, remittent fever, and spleen enjoy better 
health than during any other period of the year. Fruit is abundant, as straw¬ 
berries, loquats, peaches, apples, grapes, mangoes, &c. These eaten in an un¬ 
ripe state, combined with imprudently sleeping behind tattis or in the open 
air, are frequent causes of dysenteric complaints; inflammation, intermittent 
fevers, and acute hepatic attacks are also common from exposure to the sun. 
Convalescence is less rapid than during the cold se«ason. Towards the end of 
June the winds become variable and the weather close and cloudy, with occa¬ 
sional showers in the intervals, hetvreen which it is extremely oppressive, hot 
and damp. The regular rainy season then sets in, and it rains with little inter¬ 
mission, and continues pretty cool till the beginning of September; during this 
month it is cloudy, with little wind, and occasionally extremely hot and exhaust¬ 
ing : this is the most unhealthy season of the year. Dysenteric attacks are fre¬ 
quent, and typhoid, intermittent or remittent fevers very common, particularly 
amongst the grass-cutters, whose occupation exposes them to unhealthy alluvial 
exhalations. In October, though the days are very hot, the nights gradually 
become cool and pleasant; the changes of temperature are considerable, and they 
are much felt by those whose constitutions have been debilitated by the previ¬ 
ous hot and rainy seasons : dysentery and remittent fever, of a more asthenic 
type than at the other seasons, are common; convalescence is slow during this 
season. The climate is found to be favourable to many of the diseases induced 
by residen(3e in other more damp parts of India. Europeans do not often 
firom a first attack of remittent fever, though returns 'of this disease 
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occur during the latter part of the rains. The general character of the diseases 
is asthenic, and, except in hepatic cases, not leaving great organic derangement.” 
'The following table shows the rain fall as registered by the canal authorities in 
Meerut for a series of years:— 
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From Meerut military routes branch off to all parts of India: by Sihani to 
Dehli, 40f miles or three marches; by B%pat to Dehli, 
53| miles or four march^; by Bahsfima to Bijnor, 38|^ 
miles or four marches; by Shamli to Sarnil, 64 miles or five marches; by 
Muziaflfamagar ioLandour, 118f miles or 11 marches; by Garhmuktesar to Mo- 
radal^, 72| miles or seven marches; by Khitanli to Boortee, 64 miles or five 
marches; by SaMranpur to Simla, 214| miles or 19 marches; to Umballa 
(Amb^la), 133| miles or 12 marches; to Aligarh, 80| miles or seven marches; 
and to Bareilly, 130 miles or 12 marches. The halting-places will be noted 
in the alphabetical arrangement of each district within which they are situa¬ 
ted. 

_ • 

The people give four derivations for the name Meerut:—(1) Yudhishhira, 
on becoming king of Indraprastha (Dehli), is said to 
have given his village of Meerut to Mai (called also 
Data), a distinguished architect, in exchange for a palace and grounds belonging 
to this man at Indraprastha. Mai called his new 'possession Mairashtra, and 
built the Andar-iot^ a high brick fortress, existent now. (2) The J4ts allege that 
Meerut was founded by a colony of their caste belonging to the Maharashtra 
got. There is now in the city a J4t muhalla. (3) Others say that Meerut 
received its name from forming part of the dominions of Maipal or Mahipal, king 
of Indraprastha; (4) others again say Meerut was in very ancient times called 
Mahiiant-ka-khera. The general history of the town is given in the district 
notice, and may be very briefly sammariselhere. Undoubtedly the oldest monu¬ 
ment connected with it is the column raised by order of the Buddhist emperor 
Asoka, in the third century before Christ, and which is now on the ridge at Dehli. 
It bears the following inscription“ This pillar was erected originally at 
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Meerut ia the third century B, 0., by king Asoka. It was removed thence and 
set up in theKushak Shikar palace near this by the Emperor Firoz Shah, A.D. 
1256. Thrown down and broken into five pieces by the explosion of a powder 
magazine, A.D. 1713-1719; it was restored and set up in this place by the 
British Government, A.D. 18S7.” Traditionally, Meerut was first captured by 
iSal&r Masaud in the early part of the eleventh century, Pirishta mentions 
its capture by Mahmud Ghaznavi in 1019 A,D,, from Hardatta, ruler of Baran, 
Koil and Meerut, who ransomed Meerut for 2,50,000 din&rs and 50 elephants. 
It was again captured by Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1191 A.D., who built the 
Jamah Masjid. Tarmsharm Khan, Mughal, made an unsuccessful attack on 
the city in 1327 A.D., but it was completely sacked and destroyed by the 
Mughal Timur in 1399 A.D. In 1788 A.D. Ghuldm K4dir held the fort, 
which was taken by the Mm-hattas after a severe struggle. Mr. Guthrie, writ¬ 
ing in 1805, says i Meerut is a ruinous depopulated town and a place of no 
trade, the average net market duties for four years amount to only Rs. 2,535.” 
It soon, however, began to recover. The walls are now broken every-where 
and roads have been put in at all points. In some places the remains of the 
walls are of brick and in others of mud. In 1806 cantonments were first 
established at Meerut, and in 1808 Major Penson commenced the erection of 
cavalry and infantry barracks. Since then the cantonments have sprang up to 
the north-west of the city, and in 1865 contained 35,194 inhabitants, exclusive 
of Europeans, and in 1872 the returns show 29,395 inhabitants. 

Mebrut, a parganah and tahs-il in the district of the same name, had, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872, an area of 366 square miles and 290 acres, of which 
271 square miles and 636 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue amounted to 356 square miles and 351 acres, of which 263 square miles 
and 546 acres were cultivated; of the remainder 53 square miles and 362 acres 
were returned as unculturable. 


Meerut is the central parganah of the district. Its breadth from east to west 
is about 23 miles, and its extreme length from north to south about 24 miles. Ifc 
is almost a square and is compact in shape, except the strip running northwards. 

The parganah is bounded^on the w-est by the river Hin- 
Fhysical characteristics. Fringing this is a belt of lowland, varying in 

breadth from a mile to a mile and a half, and extending, from Kalina on the 
north to Dhauliri on the south. Within the last few years this tract has be- 
oomo quite swampy and water-logged, and much cultivated land has bad to be 
abandoned in consequence. Beh has at the same time made its appearance. 
It is curious that in the similar and similarly situated tract in parganah Sar- 
dbana further to the north no such deterioration has taken place. Perhaps the 
is to be sought in the fact that canal irrigation in the Meerut parganah 



lands, while in Sardhana canal irrigation 
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remains at a greater distance from them* The K41i Nadi traverses the whole 
length of the parganah from north to south. It passes four miles east of the 
town of Meerut, and is crossed at Gokaipur on the metalled road to Garhmuktesmr 
by an iron bridge. It is here joined by the Abu or Khodara Nala, which nms 
throughout this parganah from tlie village of Chakbandi to its junction with the 
Kali Nadi. The banks of the nadi are low, and swamps have been formed here, 
and land also has been thrown out of cultivation. The Chhoiya, a small stream 
running parallel to the Kali Nadi, may lie said roughly to form the eastern 
boundary of the parganah, dividing it from Kithor, This stream conveys a 
good deal of water in the rains, but is dry at other seasons. The only other 
physical feature of importance is a sand ridge which enters the parganah at 
Pabli,and skirting cantonments on the north-east, proceeds in a south-westerly 
direction to the Sarawa parganah. This is a continuation of the sand ridge 
in parganah Sardhana. 

In such an extensive parganah there is of course a groat variety of soils, 

‘ but it may be said that with the exception of the 
tract which is within the influence of the sand ridfire. 
and the poor sandy soil which fringes the Kali Nadi on either side,^ there 
is little bad land in tha parganah. Of a total of 168,045 acres 94,699 are 
a good firm clay, while 60,158 are more or less light in character, and 
13,188, or not quite 8 per cent., are actual bMr. The soil is generally 
of rOTiarfcaily fine and fertile quality. Water is close to the surface, and 
kuchdba w^s are made at a trifling cost and last well. The Ganges canal 
passes down the parganah on the west, and the whole tract between the fiindan 
and the Kali Nadi is more or l^s completely irrigated from it; 266 mah4Is out 
of the 421 in the parganah are returned as receiving water from the canal. 
But, as in parganah Sardhana and the good parts of Hastindpur, the canal basin 
a great measure merely superseded the kuchcha wells. Wells water 54,099 
acres; canals, 43,819 acres, and jhils, 3,296 acres, or a total of 101,214 acres. 
Sugar has always bean grown largely in ipany villages of the parganah, but the 
opening of the Ganges canal has given an immense impetus to the growth of 
ibis plant. No less than 10 per cent, of the whole cultivation is under sugar ; 
seven per cent, is sown with cotton and 31 per cent, with wheat.^ 

The general history of the past and present settlements are given under the 

district notice. From them it will be seen that cultiva- 
> irtB cra -l history. , . 

tion has increased 12 per cent, and irrigation 138 per 
cent., while the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has increased from 28 to 
60 per cent. The tenures show 201 zaminddri, 166 bhayachara, and 54 patti- 
(lari estates. The transfers have been moderate: 41,117 acres were sold by 
private sale during the currency of the last settlement; 7,869 acres by auction, 

^ Mr. J. S. Fortes in nj67. 


^Fiscal history. 
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and 8j370 acres were temporarily mortgaged. In none of tliese cases except 
Jataiili, Mamipur, and a few other villages, can the transfer be attributed to the 
pressure of the assessment. There have been few balances except, nominally 
during the famine year, and altogether the landowners and cultivators are 
very well off,—a result to which the rise in prices, the Ganges canal, and an 
.easy assessment have all more or less contributed. Rents and rent-rates are 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice, and the data on which the assess¬ 
ment was made are given in the parganah reports published by the Board of 
Revenue. The parganah formerly contained thirteen tappas—Gaija, SiwdI, 
Puthi, Pabli, Patta, Haweli, Rori, Ldw4r, Machara, Sisauli-Mau, Satta, Rastil- 
pur Rohta, and Sikhera, but these distinctions have now been entirely lost. 

The following statement compares the results of the past and present as¬ 
sessments :— ' ^ 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Meerut contained 284 inha- 
. bited villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

opu a ion. between 200 and 500; 95 had between 500 and 

1,000; 52 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Meerut itself, with 81,306. The total population in 
1872, including the city and cantonments, numbered 274,899 souls (126,793 
females), giving 751 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
ihere were 200,742 Hindus, of whom 91,470 were females; 73,818 were 
Musalmdns, amongst whom 35,154 were females; and 339 were Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 19,941 Brahmans, of whom 8,850 were females; 9,451 Rajput^ in¬ 
cluding 4,092 females; 17,725 Baniyas (8,005 females) ; whilst the great mass 
t)f the population is included in other castes” of the census returns, 

which show a total of 153,625 souls, of whom 70,523 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah arc the Gaur (15,565), 
»Saraswat(520), Bh4t (114), Dakaut (507), Acharaj (116), Kanaujiya, Gujrati, 
Chaurasiya, Dasa, Crangaputr, and Rahiyai The Rajputs belong 
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to tlie Cbauhan (4,638), Tonw&r (2,126), Badgujar, Dhangar, Panwir, Gahlot, 
Solauklii, and Mohraw^r clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw4I (9,620), 
Saraugi (1,153), Gadariya (3,130), Bishnoi, Bishni, Raja-M-lmrfidarf, Ma- 
heshri, Bastangi, and Eantgi sabdivisions. Amongst the other castes tlie follow-* 
mg have more than 1,000 persons each: — Garariya (2,603), Taga (2,228), MAIi 
(4,870), Jogi (2,116), E(di (4,096), Kahir (6,705), HaJ4m (3,339), Barhai 
(1^71]^ (1,676), Jit (24,297), KmnMr (5,708), Chamlr (46,640), 

(10,308), Jnl^ (1,074),Gi§ar (9,890), Aiiir(2,537), Eayath (1,648), 
Dhohi (1,185>, Ehsfik (2,222), and Lodiia (3,940). The following have between 
1,000 and 100 ^Mibers :—LoMr, Bharbhdnja, Goshlin, Bairdgi, Khattri, 
OhMpi, Ealal^ and Nat. The following show less than 100 membersDhuna, 
Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, Fakir, Kanjar, Mallah, Knrmi, Bohra, Saini, Rahti, Kambofa, 
Klchhi Baheliya, &o. Mnsalmlns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (53,006), 
Sayyids (2,845), Maghals (955), Pathlns (6,515), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction, 

There were 23 insane persons, 10 idiots, 27 deaf and dumb persons, 536 
lafi m't'es blind, and 50 lepers in the tahsil during 1872. The occu¬ 

pation statements show that of the male adults in the popu¬ 
lation 2,542 were engaged in professions, 18,075 in domestic service, 7,112 ia 
commerce, 30,469 in tilling the soil, 16,715 in the mecha¬ 
nical arts and manufactures, while 17,134 ai^ shown as 
labourers and 3,059 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 29,058 
lire shown as landowners, 58,283 as agriculturists, and 187,558 as pursuing 
avocations other than agriculture. The educational returns for the parganah 
werealsocollected at the census of 1872. They show that out of a total of 148,106 
^ . males only 4,342, or 2’9 per cent., could read and write, 

and this too including the population of the city and can- 
tonmmits —a number so small as to clearly show that in this respect the census 
statistics cannot be trusted. In 1852 Meerut parganah comprised 368 estate^, 
having an area of 280,037 acres; in 1853 these were reduced to 323 estates, 
with an area of 241,263 acres. 

MurAdnagab, a large village in parganah Jalllabad and tahsil Ghdziabad 
of the Meerut district, lies a little more than 18 miles from Meerut. The 
village comprises the two old villages of Sima and Murldnagar. The inhabit¬ 
ants of SIrna are exclusively Tagas, and in Murldnagar they are now found in 
greatest numbers. Murldnagar was.founded by Mirza Muhammad Murad, 
Mughal, about 300 years ago, whose mausoleum still exists near the town. In- 
1865 the population was 4,263, and in 1872 was 4,769, occupying 1,020 houses. 
The founder built a brick sarai here, which is now Government property, and 
a school is carried on in it. The tahsil was transferred to Ghaziabad in 1859* 
There is a police-station and a post-office, here. The Ohaukidari Act is in 
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force in Murddnagar, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering ten 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 480. This is met from a house-tax, 
'vvhieh in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 541, falling at Re. 0-1-9 per head of 
the population and Re. 0-11-0 per house assessed (782). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 433, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 59 from the previous year. 

Muzatfarnagar Saini, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is 
situated in parganah Hastindpur of the Meerut district, in lat. 29®-2'-21'^ 
and long, 77®-49'-50", at an elevation of 831*6 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper mark-stone of the survey is fixed on a very high mouud of ruined and 
broken bricks, probably the remnants of a ruined redoubt, in the midst of the 
village of that name, and 5*4 miles north-east of Meerut. The population in 
1872 was only 911. Saini was by common report the great gate of Hastinapur, 
and the base of the mound on which it is built is clearly masonry, above which 
the layers of brick are still visible. 

NiiiOHA, a viHage in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut district, lies at a 
distance of about 13 miles from the civil station, close to the Bijnaur road. 
The population in 1865 was 2,434, and in 1872 was 2,840. Eighteen biswds of 
the village belong to the Landhaura estate and two biswas to the Jdts. The 
name of the village in which Riloha is situated is Bhaisa, on the Anupshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal. Niloha was founded by a J4t named ITihdl, who 
emigrated from Saldrpur, where a mound or khera now marks the site of the 
original village. In the month of Sawan a fair is held here in honour of Goga 
Pir. The market day is Sunday. 

Nirpdra, a large village in parganah Barnawa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant 25 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
4,657, and in 1872 was 4,995, principally Jats and weavers. It is noted for the 
good blankets made there. There is a fair held every year called the Mela 0h4ri 
Khwajah Ajmer. 

Niwa^rt, a village in parganah Jalalabad, with 3,503 inhabitants, is distant 
13 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

Nizj!iMpur, a village of parganah Hapur of the Meerut district, is distant 
20 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 243. There is an outpost 
of police here. 

PARfCHHATGARH, a towtt in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mawana of the 
Meerut district, lies half way between Mawana and Kithor, at a distance of 11 
mites from Meerut on the road to the Kumruddinnagar gh&t on the Ganges. 
The population in 1865 was 4,894, and in 1872 was 4,810, chiefly Tagas, Bani- 
ya3; and Brahmans, occupying 1,003 houses. The greater part of the site is well 
and drains into a large excavation to the south, and others to the east 
On the high^t point in the centre of the town are the brick fort 
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of the former Raja Naiu Singh, and adjoining it his family residence, both of 
which are still in good repair. The fort claims a hoary antiquity* Tradition 
ascribes its building to Parikhsit, the grandson of the PanJaya Arjuna, who 
was also the founder of the town, in consequence of which the name kHa or 
*fort’ is often given to the town to the present day. The fort rem^ined unten¬ 
anted until the rise of the Gdjar power in the last century, when Ri|a Nain 
Singh repaired and strengthened it, substituting sun-dried bricks for burnt- 
bricks, so that the restoration can easily bo traced. The fort was dismantled 
in 1857 and is now used as a police-station. The ahaupdl on one side of the 
residence of the Raja has been utilised as a school. The houses of the people, 
The site chiefly of mud, with a few of brick, congregate around 

the fort; the Baniya and trading quarter lies to the 
w^t, and the quarter of the Ohamars and sweepers to the east. From the 
school a paved street runs to the south of the town, and towards the centre 
of this street another street turns off to the bazar on the west. The bazar 
contains many fair shops, some double-storeyed, and altogether presenting a 
more prosperous appearance than one could expect in a town of this kind. 
The water in the wells is good and tiie public health is excellent. A market, 
much frequented by the people the neighbouring villages, is held eveiy 
Monday. The water of the Newaldeo well near the Raja’s residence is much 
praised: it is said to have been built in the tinaa of the Paadavas, and is drunk 
by people fiom all parts as a specific for leprosy. In the early days of British 
rule Paridbba^rh was thehead-quariers of a tahsi! establishment. The Anup- 
dbahr branch of the Ganges canal runs dose to the town and irrigates a portion 
of the town land. There are falls on the canal here, and a canal bungalow, a 
district post-office, and a police-station. The ChaufcidSri Act is in force in the 
town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 522. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 899, falling at Re. 0-2-11 per head of the population 
and Re. 0-15-5 per house assessed (930). The expenditure during the same 
year was Rs% 1,025, which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 235 
from the previous year. A small sum has been expended in works of improve¬ 
ment and in conservancy. 

Patpabganj is an old village inparganah Loni and tahsil Ghdziabad of 
the Meerut district, about a mile from the Jumia and 31 miles from Meerut. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the village site is the spot marked out by 
a surrounding ditch, where in 1803 the battle of Dehli was won by Lord Lake 
against the Marhattas, commanded by Bourquien, a French adventurer. There 
is a monument on the spot to the memory of Colonel Sanguine and others who 
fell. The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Patparganj, and in 1873 supported a 
village police numbering two men at an annual cost of Rs. 96. This is met 
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from a house-tax^ which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Es. 160, falling at 
Re. 0-2-5 per head of the population and Re. 0-10-2 per house assessed (250). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 148, whieh was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 16 from the previous year. The population in 
1872 was 1,036, occupying 251 houses. 

Phalauda, a town in the Mawana tahsU of the Meerut district, is distant 
17 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,700, and in 1872 was 
4,697, composed of Baniyas, Mirs (Musalmans), Bishnois (46 houses), &c. It is 
said to have been founded by Phalgu, Rajput of the Tonw4r or Tuar clan, and 
his descendants were in possession of the village up to the time of the advent 
of the Musalmans. The story runs, that in times past a Musalm&n named 
Mir Surkh, a native of Mazendaran, came with a body of freebooters and 
desired to settle in Phalauda village. They were afraid of the Rajputs and 
resolved, if possible, to get rid of them. A Brahman was bribed by Mir Surkh, 
who was- induced to esplaiQ all the usages of the 
Rajputs. Mir Surkh then withdrew and awaited his 
opportunity till the Rajplits went to Batnaur, on the then stream of the Gauges, 
to bathe on the last day of the month {puTanmdslii) of K^ritik. Mir Surkhihen 
got numberless palkis or palanquins, armed his men, closed the doors, and had 
them transported to Batnaur as native ladies. On arriving there the Phalauda 
Rajplits were in the water unarmed. The palki doors were then thrown open 
and Mir Surkh’s men went armed into the water and put all the Rajputs to 
death. He then seized on Phalauda and other villages, and incorporating with 
them his farmer villages constituted all (45 in number) the tappa of Lawar. To 
this day the zamiuddrs of Phalauda are Mirs, At Phalauda is the dargah of 
Kutb Sh4h fakir, where an urs or religious fair is held every year. Kutb 
Shdh was the son of Daulat Khdn, an Amil stationed under the Dehli Government 
at Phalauda, and being born during the fast month of Ramazan refused to 
be suckled. It was considered to be a sign that the boy would attain to great 
distinction, and on his growing up this was fulfilled by his becoming a fakir and 
a great miracle worker. The people of Nagla Katar, a neighbouring village, 
mostly Mirs, wished to destroy Kutb Shah’s power, and for that purpose invi¬ 
ted him to a feast where a roasted cat was served up. Kutb Shah instantly 
detected the treachery and restored the cat to life and cursed the people of the 
village. The people were in consequence visited with sickness and the village 
went to rain. For nearly two centuries nobody cultivated the village, nor in 
1836 could the Settlement Officer (Mr. Elliot) induce anybody to undertake 
its cultivation. After that some JAts occupied it at a progressive revenue 
of Rs. 30. The village is now again in a high state of cultivation, and 
at the last settlement a land-revenue of Rs. 990 was assessed. No Musalman 
live in the village, for they say they immediately become sick. The 
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area of Phalauda is 2,769 acres* There is a vemacniar school here and a mar¬ 
ket on Snndays. There are numerons bdghs or groves of mango trees. The 
streets are narrow and dirty. 

PhaphtJnda, a small village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is 
distant six miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 1,961. It 
has a police-station. 

PxnKHUA or Pilkhnwa, also known as B^sbahpur, a town in parganah O&sna 
and tahsil Gh&ziabad of the Meemt district, is distant a little over 19 miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,065, and in 1872 was 6,239, of whom 
5,572 were Hindus (2,605 females) and 659 w’ere Mnsalmdns (303 females). 
The inhabitants are for the most part Mah4jans, Bajputs, Brahmans, and 
Ohamdrs. Except towards the centre, the site of Pilkhna is low, and is con¬ 
nected with the Dehli and Hlipiir road by a raised and bridged road. To the 
west is a large excavation forming a tank called the 

71ig sits. 

Kankhali; to the south-east a second, nsed by the 
Ohamirs in their trade; and close to the Dehli road a new tank is being 
made by a Baniya narrow lane running from east to west of Sikhara. The 
principal bazarway runs from north to south from as far as the Eankhali tank. 
There are about 250 shops in the town, nearly all of which are built of mud. 
There are about ten bankei^ and there are two large Hindu temples. The 
population is a Hindu manufecturing one, aud there are rery few MusalmSns. 
■Water in the wells was found at 20 feet from the surface in 1872, but in 1874 it 
had risen to 10 feet. The drainage throughout is imperfect, and much stagnant 
water collects ^—a fruitful source of fever and spleen. Indeed, the mortality from 
fever has been excessive for several years, and in 1874 amounted to 78*2 per 
thousand of the population. Since the establishment of the muncipality, how¬ 
ever, much improvement has been effected. The market-place has been raised 
and metalled and a good entrance to the town from the highroad has been 
provided. # Arrangements have been made to dispose of the overflow from the 
great water-hole on the west, and a drain has been excavated from the eastern 
margin of the town in the direction of a small tributary of the K41i, which 
passes about four miles to the east of the site, and to which a canal escape, now 
apparently unused, passes just south of Pilkliua. The lands around are partly 
irrigated from the canal; and distributaries, which impede the outflow of rain¬ 
fall, exist on all sides of the town, but at a considerable distance from it. There 
is stiil much to be done in improving the drainage of the town in the direction 
of preventing the stagnation of water in the excavations around, before the 
caus^ of the great fever mortality in the autumn months can be removed. 

In 1872 a municipality was established here, the affairs of which are man¬ 
aged by a committee, of whom three are officials and 
six are elected by the tax-payers. 

56 
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The following statement shows the income and expenditure of the munioi- 


Eeoeipts. 


Opening balance, 

Class I.—Food and 

drink* 

„ II,—Animals for 

slaughter, 
yy lU .—Fnel, &C., 

„ IV.—Building ma* 
terials. 

„ V.—Drugs, spices, 

„ VI.—Tobacco, ... 
y, VII.~Textile fa¬ 
brics. 

y, VIIX—Metals, 

Total of octroi. 


1872-73. 

eo 

*>- 

00 

1874-76. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

3,344 

3,777 

1,459 

730 

1,727 

1,627 

2 

7 

6 

36 

178 

166 

16 

41 

42 

69 

107 

103 

6 

26 

28 

256 

865 

487 

iO 

37 

25 

1,124 

2,987 

2,484 

47 

131 

212 

5 

84 

4t 

4 

63 

107 

*•• 

137 

a« 


Expenditure. 



4,524 7,229 4yS03 


Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years Pilkhua. 



Grain, 

Bngar refined, 

Ditto unrefined, 

Ghi, 

Other articles of food, ... 
Animals for slaughter, ... 
Oil and oU-*seeds, 

Ifnely &c, •.« 

Building materials. 

Drugs and spices, 

Tobacco, 

European and Native cloth, 

Met!^, 


Net imports in 


Consumption per head in 


1874-75. I 1873-74. 1874-75. 



Abovt one hundred looms are worked in the town, and there is a consider¬ 
able export of coarse cloth. Qhmeris. a kind of thin 

Manufactures. 

cloth dyed in an elaborate manner with spots, are also 
ina^l# £b^ the Dehli ma-rhet. There is a very large trade in leather and shoe- 
The&hpe@of Pilkhua find their way to Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
Qmn&c shoe-makers we specially skilful in the mode in which they dye the buff 
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and red ornameatal portions of their shoes* The green leather is imported from 
Dehli, where it is made hj the Musalmfin leather-workers. Mr. Michel of the 
Masuri factoiy purchased Pilkhua and the thirteen neighbouring village after 
the mntinj. He is now the landlord and a member of the municipal eouiiniltee« 
There is a mud-built police-station and post-office, and two sarais* The school 
is of masonry and is attended by about 35 pupils. The market-day is Friday* 
PtfPH, a parganah in tahsil fl&pur of the Meerut district, is situated in the 
exk^e south-eastern comer of the district It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Ganges, on the south by the Bulandshahr district^ and on the north-west by 
Garhmuktesar* According to the census of 1872 it then comprised a total area 
amounting to 64 square mil^ and 341 acres, of which 37 square miles and 396 
acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Qovernmeut revenue in the same year ^ 
stood at 63 square miles and 385 acres, of which 36 square miles and 474 acres 
were cultivated and 13 square miles and 20 acres were returned as uncnlturabla 
There is a large river-frontage in this parganah, and in half this area there is 
Condition of the par- ^ considerable proportion of khddir or land lying in the 
river-bed. Two villages lie wholly within the hhddir 
and portions of thirteen others. The portions lying nearest the uplands are fer¬ 
tile and produce good crops of sugar-cane md rice, while those lying om the hi^ 
bank itself contain some of tlm poorest land in tbedistrict, being mucji Igr; 

ravines, and so situated that irrigation is impossiUei. Another of ; 

the paigaiiah Is the emtenoe of sand-drifts or dunes, which, though in many cases 
are m othei^ atil! moving, thus causing sudden and great changes in the 
distributiim of kie soils. By the side of a fertile estate with good irrigation may 
be seen another wi&out any irrigation whatsoever, and with a sandwbebued soil' 
csapaWe erf producing only scanty crops of the poorest kinds* Mr. Porter, in his 
report, calls attentian to the rapidly increasing area occupied by ravine in this 
paiganah, and shows that this ravine area is admirably adapted for tibe plantation 
of gardens and fuel reserves. The water-shed drained by these ravines is usudly, 
very small, seldom exceeding one square mile in extent. If light embankmente 
were formed around the fields above the head of the ravine, and tibe ravine itsd^f 
were divided into plots by small embankments thrown across the narrowest* 
parts of its bed, esoh fidd and each plot would absorb its own share of the 
rainfall, and the plots would at once be ready for ploughing and sowing with, 
Mkar^ and other timber trees. At present the population, including land-s 
owners and cultivators, belong to the least industrious classes in the district, So 
that wild-pig jungle largely predominates amongst the cultivation. There are 
instances in the district where this raviny land has been terraced by the Jdts, 
and the richest crops are flonrishing on what the Pathdns of Puth would call 
barren waste. Again, the Gujars are interested in the preservation of the waste 
as affording good pasture-land for their cattle. With the exception of these 
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Widdir and sandy tracts, the land lying in the interior of the parganah is of fair 
quality, whilst a few Tillages are extremely rich. 

Irrigation from canals has only recently reached the parganah and is 
limited in extent, while well-irrigation is not always practicable. The capabili¬ 
ties for wells are confined to a narrow belt, commencing on the southern fron¬ 
tier, and running direct through the centre of the parganah with a*asonry wells 
having water at 30 to 35 feet in the beginning, and ending with kuchcha wells 
^ , with water at 10 to 15 feet. Except a few villages to 

the south-east, the remainder have very little well-irri¬ 
gation capability, and some have absolutely none. Of the 54 estates in the 
parganah, nine are pattidari, two are bhayachdra, and 43 are zaminddri. Thirty 
estates are held by Jdts with portions of 12 others, four by Rajputs, and the 
remainder chiefly' by Musalmdns. The 3it holdings are represented by the estates 
of the Kuchohesat Raja, 'who is one of the least improving landlords in the 
parganah. Owing to continued litigation and bad management his estates have 
deteriorated, and there is little hope for improvement under the present incum¬ 
bent. There are few Jat cultivators, and the Pathdns, from their natural indo¬ 
lence, pride, and extravagance, make as bad cultivators as they are bad laudhold- 
ers. Irrigation bas doubled during the currency of the last settlement, but still 
covers only about one-fifth of the cultivated area, and cultivation has only increased 
one-fifrh. Transfers have amounted to 43 per cent., of which 32 per cent, were 
by private sale, five by forced sale, and six by mortgage. As a whole, this par- 
ganah, though the poorest in the district, is not so flourishing as it might be in 
the hands of more improving proprietors. Sir H. Elliot, in his Pufch report, said 
^^that his arrangements were made with a view of rendering these transfers less 
frequent, and he trusted that the timely reduction made to some of the landholders 
•would save their property from the grasp of the Kuchchesar Raja but in this 
respect his efforts have been unsuccessful. The cultivating classes comprise 
Path&ns, Chauhins, Rajputs, Brahmans, a few Jats, Gujars, and Obamdrs. Pay¬ 
ment of rent in kind, a sign and cause of inferority of produce, prevails. The 
Kuchchosar villages are usually farmed, and here cash rents frequently obtain. 
The irrigation details show 273 wells (67 pukka) worked by 358 runs for irrigation 
purposes and watering 3,169 acres; 275 acres were irrigated from tanks and 1,502 
acres from the canal, leaving an unirrigated area of 19,133 acres. The settlement 
statistics, past and present, are as follows :— 
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The census t)apers of 187 2 show that there were then in the parganah 45 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 13 had a population under 200 souls; 

Popiilation. between 200 and 500 ; 10 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to Rs. 40,052 
(or with cesses Bs. 44,133), which fell on the total area at 15 annas 6 pies per 
acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 15 annas 9 pies, and on the 
cultivated area Be, 1-10-7* The total population in 1872 numbered 24,196 souls 
(11,431 females), giving 372 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 19,399 Hindds, of whom 9,056 were females, and 4,797 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 2,375 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,921 Brahmans, of whom 917 were 
females ; 5,249 Rajputs, including 2,323 females; 801 Baniyas (379 females) 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census retLrns, which show a total of 11,428 souls, of whom 5,437 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,741), 
Bhlt, Dakaut (41), Achdraj (61), and Sarasut. The Bajpdts belong to the Ohan- 
hkn (3,312V, Tonwdr (1,267), Badgujar, Ponwdr, Jadon, Rdna and Solankhi 
clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (779) and Gadariya subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising more than one thousand persons each are the Ohamdr 
(3,877) and Lodha (1,285) castes. The following have less than one thousand 
me^mhers eaA:—M41i, Koli, Jogi, Garariya, Kahar, Hajjam, Barhai, Sonfir, 
Jit, Kumhir, Bharbhdnja, Dhuna, Bhangi, Gtijar, GoshSin, Ahir, Bairigi, 
KiyathjKalil, Hat, Khatik, Baheliya, Mallah, Orh, Ghosi, and JKhigi. Musal- 
mins are shown under Shaikhs (3,239), Pathins (1,076), Mughals (3), and Say- 
yids (172) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statisti<^ show the occupations of all the male adults in the dis¬ 
trict. For this parganah we find 210 engaged in pro- 

Occupations. , ^ j ^ ^ 

fessions; 758 m domestic service; 1,752 m commerce; 
3,838 in cultivating the soil; 1,063in the arts and mechanical occupations and 
manufactures, and 174 are returned as of no specified occupation. For the total 
population of the parganah the same statistics give 764 as landholders, 10,666 
as cultivators, and 12,766 as engaged in avocations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics show only 442 out of a male population num¬ 
bering 12,765 souls as able to read and write. In 1819 Puth-Say4ua, Thdna 
Farida and Ahir Malakpur formed a tahsil known as Piith-Sayana. Thana 
Farida and Ahir Malakpur were transferred to Bulandshahr in 1824, In 1844 
Pdth was separated from Sayana and attached to the Hdpur tahsil, and Saydna 
was transferred to Bulandshahr. One village was added to it in 1853. 

PiJth, a small village in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Hdpur 
in the Meerut district, lies about 34 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
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was 688, and in 1872 was 692. Ptith is said to have contained the favourite 
garden of the flastiodpur Rajas, by whom it was called pushpavatL The Musal- 
mins have the credit of changing the name to Pdfeh. There is a ferry and a 
second-class police-station here.^ 

PxJthi, a town in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mawdna of the Meerut district, 
is distant about 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 2,010, and 
in 1872 was 2,478, comprising chiefly, Qujars and Tagas. It formed a part of 
Nain Bingh’s jagir, and malikdna (or proprietor’s allowance) is still paid to his 
family. 

SAiiiCwA is an old village in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, about 
20 miles from Meerut. In 1872 the population was 3,242. It is situated on 
the canal, and boasts of a regular bazar with attendant chaukrdyal or head-beadle. 
The agriculturists are mostly Rajpdts, but there are also Jits and Jain Baniyas. 

Sabauli, a station of the dreat Trigoaomeirioal Survey, is situated in par¬ 
ganah Sardhana of tha Meerut district, inlat. 29®~9'-58^ and long. 77®-33'- 
^ an elevation of 819*8 feet above the hvd of the sea. The upper mark- 
stone <rf the survey is situated 5*9 miles north-west of Sardhana, 1*5 south-south¬ 
west of the village of Ohhiir, 0*7 north-north-east of (3rotka; and 1*6 miles east 
of Bapdrsi village. 

SaeAwa, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil Hdpur in, 
the Meerut district, is situated about 13 miles from Meerut. The population in 
1865 was 3,713, and in 1871 was 4,163, This town was in 1737 A.D. tha 
Diwdukhdna and Tawila of Raja Dilaram, a follower of Najib-ud-daula^ Rohilla., 
The son of Raja Dilardm received another jagir at Ahmadgarh in Baran 
(Bulandshahr) from Muhammad Shah, on which he left Sardwa, and after this the 
place lost its importance. The village was founded in the time of the Ghori line 
of kings and wAs then called Patehgarh. The name was subsequently changed 
to Sardwa when the Tagas got possession of it. The word ^sirdi’ means ^ cul¬ 
tivator, ’ and when the Taga cultivators made it their own they called it Sardwa, 
or the cultivators’ own village. The inhabitants are Tagas (Musalmdns), Shaikhs, 
and Sayyids. There are two kheras near the village site, named Eharkali and 
Jaldlpur. There is also an old khera near the village of Atrdra in this parganah, 
called Eiihatdi, and another at Badnauli. 

Sabawa, a parganah in tahsil Hdpur of the Meerut district, is situated in 
Ite centre of the district, a little to the south of Meerut. According to tha 
eensus of 1872 the total area, then, comprised 76 square miles ahd 220 acres, 
ctf whi<di 56 square miles and 274 acres w«re cultivated. The area assessed to 

net levenue from tbe ferry was:— 

Bs Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. 

» i»l I 1883-64 ... 2, OSS f IS6S-66 ... t,750 ( 1867-68 ... 1^95 | 1869-70 ... 3,100 
mhaM-66 1,098 I 1866-67 m 1,7801 1868-69 ... 1,7S0 [ 1870-7 i ... 3,050, 



SARA'WA FARGAKAH. 


Groveniment revenue amounied to 73 square miles and 617 acres, and of this 
only seven square miles and 413 acres were returned as unculturable. 

Sar4wa is a small parganah drained on the east and west by two branches 
of tiiB B^i Nadi, which are almost altogether dry daring the hot season, and 
are nsed as escapes for the canal, but are scarcely of any service for irrigation* 
Along the lines of these channels He the ridges of saad-danes, throwing oat 
lateral spurs in all directions and causing much diversity in the character, of 

the soils. The general fiscal history of the past and 

PhjBical features. , 

present settlements has already been given in the dis¬ 
trict notice, as well as that relating to rent-rates and other subjects connected 
with the economical history of the tract. Here, as in flapur, the drainage 
channels cut oft the parganah from canal irrigation. At the time of settlement 
the area irrigated from canals was only 719 acres, while wells watered 15,328 
acres and tanks 681 acres. The water is throughout at no great depth from the 
surface, and the soil, except in the sandy tracts, is firm enough to admit of wells 
being sunk: and that this has been taken advantage of is shown by the fact that 
irrigation has increased from 9,766 acres to 16,728 acres in thirty years. The 
population, both landowners and cultivators, are chiefly Tagas, there being only 
fourteen villages in which they have no footing. They are not an industrions 
class; still, owing to the lightn^ of the assessment, no balances occurred 
during the currency of the last settlement, and in only one unimportant village 
was a lemissiim of revenue necessary on account of the drought of 1860-61. 
The kansf^of ail kinds have amounted to 32 per ceni of the total area, but 
theae are not exe^ive wh^ the character of the mass of the cultivating corn- 
muni^ is considered. 

The following statement compare the former and present assessments in 
this parganah 


CxrLTlTATEB. 


Period of'selltouent 



According to the census of 1872 there were 50 inhabited villages in this 
Population parganah, of which 13 had a population under 200 ; 14 

had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 and 
1,000; five had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and three had more than 3,000. The land-revenue from all sources during the 
same year amounted to Bs. 60,905 (or with cesses Rs. 67,201), which fell on 
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tlie total area at Re. 1-3-11 per acre, on the area assessed to G-overnmeut 
revenue at Re. 1-4-7 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-11-0. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,255 souls (17,853 females), giving 
490 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 27,077 
Hindus, of whom 12,817 were females, and 10,178 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 5,036 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 3,176 Brahmans, of whom 1,536 were females ; 
745 Rajputs, including 341 females ; 1,039 Baniyas (474 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 22,117 souls, of whom 10,466 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (2,764), 
Sarasut (37), Bhat (115), Dakaut and Achiraj (129). The Rajputs belong to 
the Tonwar (561 j, Ohauhdn (25), and Panw4r clans, and the Baniyas to the 
Agarwdl (1,028) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the following show more 
than one thousand members each :—Taga (5,251), J4t (1,004), Chamar (8,559), 
Bhangi (1,324), and Gujar (2,086). The following have less than one thousand 
persons in each:—Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahdr, Ha^‘&m, Barhai, Sondr, 
Kumhdr, Bharbhunja, Dhdua, Goshdin, Bair&gi, Khattri, Chhipi, Kal41, Lodha, 
Khatik, Teli and Baheliya. The Musalmans are classified as Bhaikhs (8,256), 
Pathdns (223), Sayyids (161), and Mughals (46): the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people, as shown by the census of 1872, give 322 
Occupat’ons adults employed in professional occupations ; 1,217 

in domestic service; 593 in commerce; 5,868 in agricul¬ 
ture ; 1,697 in the mechanical arts and manufactures ; 1,784 were returned as 
labourers, and 321 had no specified occupation. The total population during 
the same year was divided into landowners, who numbered 4,945 i cultivators 
11,841, and persons pursuing avocations unconnected with the cultivation of 
the soil, 20,469 souls. The educational statistics show only 852 males as able 
to read and write out of a population numbering 19,402 males. These figures 
must be rejected as untrustworthy. Sarawa contained the tappas of Bhojpur, 
Kharkoda, Either, and Ajr&ra in the dast&r of Meerut and chakla of Sikandar- 
rabad. In 1809, Ajrdra, Sardwa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad formed one tahsil 
which, in 1819, was transferred to Hdpur with Garhmuktesar. One village was 
added in 1853. 

Sardhana, the chief town of the parganah and tahsil of the same name in 
the Meerut district, is situated about twelve miles from Meerut. The popula¬ 
tion in 1847 was returned at 12,481, in 1853 at 13,760, and in 1865 at 13,072. 
The census of 1872 shows only 12,466 inhabitants, of whom 6,471 were Hin¬ 
dis (2,994 females) ; 5,641 were Musalmans (2,817 females), and 354 were 
Ghristians (147 females). The difference between the enumeration of 1865 
and 1872 is chiefly due to the non-inclusion o£ outlying hamlets in the town 
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censtiSj and its decay since the death of Begam Sumru, The site has an area' 
of 168 square acres, giving 74 souls to the acre. Distributing the population 
amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 534 landholders, 605' 
cultivators, and 11,327 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,686, of which 852 were* 
occupied by Musalmfins and 29 by Christians. The number of houses during 
, the same year was 2,991, of which 623 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 116 were occupied by Musalmdns and 13 by Christians. Of the 2,368 
mud huts in the town, 1,145 were owned by Mnsalmdns and 71 by Christians. 
The chaukidari returns give 4,144 houses. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than 40 adult males :—Barbers (95), beggars (71), butchers (109), 
carpenters (47), cultivators (304), goldsmiths (55), grain-dealers (43), green¬ 
grocers (81), labourers (763), landowners (244), cloth-sellers (89), oil-makers 
(58), money-lenders (48), potters (53), servants (643), shop-keepers (173), 
shoemakers (53), sweepers (85), tailors (120), water-carriers (57), and weavers 
(253). The Saraugis are the principal residents. The family of the Afghan 
pensioner Jan Fishan TSi&n also reside here. 

The site is low throughout, in a country covered with canal irrigation and* 
The site abounding in shallow depressions which imperfectly 

fulfil the duty of drainage lines. To the north is Lash- 
kar^mj and the old fort of Begam Sumru, next comes a considerable plain, and 
ilwn the town itself. There axe five mnhallas, one of which is Laahkarganj, 
founded by the Begam as the head camp for her troops, for whom the plain be¬ 
tween it and the town formal the parade-ground. To the south-east of the town 
there appear to be the remains of some rude attempts at a fortification. Traces 
of a low ditch still remain, and the entrance way crosses this ditch by a low 
embankment, and winds, as if for the purpose of defence, by a tortuous lane to 
the Begam’s MAis From thence it turns, at right angles, westward towards 
the centre of the town and forms the principal road. This main street, as 
well as the side lanes, is lowr, broken and unmade, and exhibits in places the 
remains of a brick pavement. To the w^t there are a few good masonry houses, 
but, as a rule, the shops are poor and many of the houses are partly in ruins* A 
metalled road joins the town to Lashkarganj, which forms the market-place. 
Its two principal streets are laid out at right angles to each other, and at the point 
of intersection is a circular space known as the chauk. These roads are as yet 
unmetalled and are lined by poor looking shops. Altogether the town has a 
poor and decayed appearance. The depth, from the surface, of the water in 
wells has risen from twenty feet to ten feet since the introduction of canal 
irrigation and fevers and spleen enlargement are common. A drainage line 
has been excavated from the south of the town to ITanu, whence it turns 

57 
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westward and enters the Hindan at Kalina, a distance of nine miles. A second 
line of drainage collects to the south-east and enters the Khoddra nala, a tri- 
butaiy of the East EdliNadi, near Bajhera, whilst to the north-east the Alipur 
line of drainage enters the same ndla near Pdhli* The evil effects of over- 
jsaturation are exaggerated by the existence of excavations both on the plain 
beyond the town, in the ditch to the south-east of the town and amid the 
bouses on the south, where there is a hollow covering eight bighas of land.. 
Some efforts have recently been made towards leTelling these places and cleaning 
the drainage cut towards the Hindan. and to this object much of the local funds 
is applied. The town is essentially an agricultural one and has little or no 
trade. A market is held in Lashkarganj every Friday. 

The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Sardhana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 44 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 2,676. This 
is met from a house-tax which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 5,991, fall- 

^ ing at Re. 0-6-2 per head of the population and Rs, 

XjOcs^ msfetutions, ^ 

1-13-2 per house assessed (2,590). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 5,887 which was met. from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 2,074 from the previous year. The tahsili building is square 
and fairly kept, and within it are the police-station and post-office. Close to it 
is a Christian village and within the town are schools. The old fort of the 
Begara in Lashkarganj is in ruins, and within it presents the appearance of a 
mud-built village with interstices of cultivation which are gradually encroaching 
upon the entire area. The Begam’s residence or hothi on the east side of the 
town. It is a fine modern house with a grand flight of steps at the entrance and 
extensive grounds. It is well kept and in good repair and well furnished, con¬ 
taining some fairly executed pictures. It was built iu 1834 and is commonly 
known as the hotM Dilkusha. The Roman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, 
and St. John’s College are both outside the town on the south. The former is a 
rather imposing building standing within a remarkably large enclosure surrounded 
by a fine ornamental wall. The college is a low masonry house which was once 
the Begam’s own place of residence. The college is intended for the instruction 
of native priests and is supported from an endowment made by the Begam. The 
Saraugis have four temples; two of which, known as Ldlji Rdm ko and the 
C3iakraw&la, are fine buildings. Local tradition assigns the founding of Sardhana 
to one Raja Sarkat. Sis family ruled until the arrival of the Musalmdns, when 
all of them were expelled. After a time the place became the property of Dhusar 
and Biahnoi Mah4jans, who, in their turn, were expelled by Tagas during the 
troubles of the last century. These latter continue still in possession. The 
Tuin^ of another building of the Begam still exist at Khirwa Jaldlpur. 

Sardhana, a parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is hounded 
m Hie north by the Muzaffamagar district; on the south and east by parganah 
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Meerut, aud on the west by parganah Barn4wa« Sardhana is also the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsfl of the same name. In 1872 the area Comprised 137 square 
miles and 251 acres, of which 105 square miles and 448 acri^ were cultivated* 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue, 105 square miles and 400 
were cultivated, 11 square miles and 408 acres were culturable, and 20 square 
miles and 40 acres were barren. 

The West Kdli and HindaU rivers unite below the village of Pitlofcar in 

^ , this parganah. The soil is of excellent quality, con- 

Cocdition of the parganah. ... pj jti j - n 

sistmg of a deep dark loam, producing fine crops of the 
best kind. To the north and east there is a sand ridge which, entering at Sar- 
dhana, proceeds in a south-easterly direction to Khirwa, and on the north-west 
Corner adjoining the Kali are a few bad villages showing much raviny land in 
their areas. The Hindan MddiV, though inclined to sand, is fertile aud yields 
good crops. Water is close to the surface and kuekcha wells are generally 
easily made and last several years; but the canal while supplying much of the 
water has had the effect of destroying and supplanting the well-irrigation, which 
was always a characteristic of this tract. Mr. Porter thinks that the advantages 
derived from the canals are more than balanced by the injury caused to the wells 
and the imcertainty of the water-supply ; m that on the whole, with &e exer¬ 
tion of the tracts to the north and east, tte parganah has gained Mttle fem the 
canal. In some mses, particular villages hare sustained ooasiderable lorn from 
fte o!)srtpftcfeiou to the natural drainage caused by the canal embankments and 
acme of the distributary ehannela It is, however, right to observe that mea¬ 
sures have been i^ken to rem^y this evil by the excavation of drainage cuts 
and the clearing and realignment of the existing lines. Irrigation has increased 
from 35*9 per cent, of the cultivatecl area to 62*4 per cent., whilst cultivation 
has also increased by 29 "2 per cent, ^he irrigation from wells amounts to 
19,496 acres; from canuls 20,914 acres, and from tanks 979 acres; whilst 8,687 
acres still await the plough, of which 3,147 acres are situated in the Hindan 


The Sumtu estates. 


khddir. 

The past and present fiscal history and other matters relating to fhe econo¬ 
mical history of this tract have been given in the district notice, but here it 
will be well to give some account of the state of the iSumra parganahs as a whole, 
and their first settlement. The portions of the Sumru 
estates included in the Meerut district on its lapse in 1835, 
comprised parganahs Sardhana, Budhana, Baraut, Kutana and Barnawa, and 
two other villages. Of these, parganah Budhana was subsequently transferred 
to the Muzaflfarnagar district. The net demand of all these parganahs for twenty 
years (1814—1834 A.D.) averaged Rs. 5,86,650, including cesses, while the col¬ 
lections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211 with balances, amounting 
on the whole to only Rs. 19,439* The mode of settlement adopted by the 
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Begam was tliat calculated to extract the very last anna that a cultivator could 
pay. The village rent-rolls were framed on money rates for produce graduat¬ 
ed to the caste of the cultivators, of whom the Jats held the first rank. As 
compared with the neighbouring British district of Meerut, the rates per 
y^vkka bigha for siigareane ranged from Es. 6-9 to Rs. 9 as the lowest, to from 
Es. 10 to Es. 15 as the highest^ while in Meerut they were Bs. 3 to Es. 4^ for the 
lowest, and Es. 9 to Es. 12 for the highest. An allowance of from %\ to 12 
per cent, was made as nanhdr^ but to the regular revenue were added cesses 
(abwdb), one of which was fluctuating according to the amount of the laud- 
revenue, on which it amounted to seven per cent,, and the other fixed, intended 
as a commutation for hhet, nazardna^ and other presents to tax-collectors, which 
the Begam professed to reimburse them for. To these items were added ba¬ 
lances of tahhdvi and arrears, all of which together formed the debit side of the 
accounts of each village to which the collections were credited.^ 

In realizing the revenue the tdkkdm advances were first recovered with 

. , , „ , interest at-25 per cent per annum, then a second deduc- 

Actnal collections. , i- 

tion at Es. 7-5 per cent, was made for oatta or loss in 

exchange on inferior rupees, which was continued, even when full-weight 
rupees were current. Taking the average rent-roll for 20 years at Rs. 5,49,847 
the sum of Es. 34,744 was allowed as nankdr^ leaving Rs. 5,15,103, to which 
must be added Es. 34,054 as cesses making a total demand of Ks. 5,49,157. The 
collections amounted to Rs. 5,29,718, or with hatta Es. 5,67,211. That there was 
such a small arrear as Rs. 19,439 through such a long series of years is due to the 
fact that sugarcane, the principal crop, was grown on a system of takhdvi or 
advances. These the cultivator was forced to accept, and the collectors inspected 
the villages each year, and obliged each one to till as much land as his means 
would allow. Lumberdars, or head-men of villages, were also allowed to levy a 
fee amounting to twelve per cent, on the revenue. In good villages sugarcane 
land was rated in the village hdohh at Rs. 18 the pwMa bigha, and many villages 
paid as high as ten rupees per acre on the cultivated area, so that many villages 
were obliged to eke out their revenue by taxing trades, hiring carts and the 
like. In fact the cultivators were only left sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Mr. Plowden writes :—^^The rule seems to have been fully recog¬ 
nized and acted up to by the Begam which declared that, according to Muham¬ 
madan law ^ there shall he left for every man who cultivates his lands as 
much as he requires for his own support, till the next crop be reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be left to him ; what remains is land- 
tax and shall go to the public treasury.’ For considering her territory as a 
private estate and her subjects as serfs, she appropriated the whole produce of 
their labour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep body and soul together. 

\ From Mr, T, G. Report, Set. Bep., I, 230. 
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It was by these means, and by nicely keeping the balance, and always limiting 
her demand to the exact point of endurance, and with equally due regard to 
favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a factitious state of prosperity was 
induced and maintained, which though it might, and I believe did, deceive the 
Begam’s neighbours into an impression that her country was highly prosper¬ 
ous, could not delude the population into content a id happiness. Above the 
surface and to the eye all was smiling and prosperous, but within was rottenness 
and misery. Under these circumstances the smallness of the above arrear is 
no proof of the fairness of the revenue. It rather shows that the collections 
were as much as the Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this balance being 
unrealizable, the demand wras by so much at least too high.’’ As long as the 
Begam retained possession of her energy and strength, this system, the product 
of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. But when her heir attempted to 
meddle in the administration, during the last few years of her life, the fictitious 
nature of the prosperity of her estates became apparent. He abandoned the old 
system and its advances and made a settlement for three years. Adopting the 
old demand plus cesses, he allowed only a set-ofF of five per cent, and attempt¬ 
ed to collect the rest as regular revenue. The net revenue of this settlement 
for 1243 fasli was Es. 6,91,388, exclusive of 35 villages held khdiru This result¬ 
ed in an increase of a lakh of rupees in the demand, while no assistance 
was rendered in bad seasons or when untoward circumstances afiFeoted the 


cnltivator. The result may be easily imagined : in the first year of the lease 
92 village fell under direct management, in the* second six, and in the third 
28 more villages, amounting to one-third of the whole estate. Euin was im¬ 
pending, when ibe Begam’s death, in January, 1836, and the consequent lapse 
of the estate to the British, induced the cultivators to return to their homes. 

Mr. T. 0. Plowden was appointed to settle the parganahs. A summary 

, settlement, at a uniform reduction of nineteen per cent. 

S^xrst settlements. _ ' ^ . 

on the lease, was first made to allow of preparations 

being made for a regular settlement. Mr. Plowden apparently put aside 
the Begam’s collections, and found Es. 5,44,000 a fair sum for the Government 
demand, which he distributed over the parganahs and then on-each village. 
This work, from the absence of aU data that could be relied upon, was not very 
satisfactorily performed. For we find from Mr. Forbes’ report that the most 
startling inequalities in assessment were perpetrated. Some estates paid less 
than one-third of their net assets as land-revenue, whilst others had only culti¬ 
vating profits left them. These inequalities were most glaring in every par- 
ganah in the case of the Jdt proprietors, who seem to have been ground 
down to the utmost. The cause for this is not difficult to discover. The 
Begam’s diwan was a Taga, between whose clansmen and the Jats there has 
ever been the bitterest enmity. The feud was heightened by the murder of the 
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Taga diwan of Bamnaiili in Barnawa by the Jdfes of the neighbouring villages. 

In this way/’ writes Mr. Forbes, ^^by placing the slightest dependence upon 
an average of collections the injustice which springs from old party-feuds has 
been continued up to the present time,” It has been one of the principal 
objects of the framers of the new settlements to correct these inequalities, 
which, however, have become so stereotyped as to be incapable of removal at once. 
The reduction in the assessment of over-taxed estates has been accomplished, 
but it has not been possible all at once to raise the demand on the Taga villages 
to the full quota which the State has a right to demand. However, the relief 
from cesses and miscellaneous dues and other exactions effccte 1 by Mr, Plowden 
was sufficient to give the Jats new life. Their industry was redoubled, and not 
only did they occupy fully their own villages, but swarmed out into those 
around, forming the most valuable tenantry of those landowners who were too 
proud to cultivate their own estates or were unable to' manage them. 

In the Sardfaana parganah Mr. Pbwdai’a assessment has been lowered 

in nine villages. In one Jat village alone (Ohhur) it 
Parganah Sardhana. r* i ^ 

has been found necessary to remit Rs.' 3,100. Still 
the land-revenue all round has been raised by Rs. 13,463, or 8*5 per cent,, though 
the rate on cultivation has fallen from Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 2-9-3 per acre, owing to 
the increase in the cultivated area. Only 12,738 acres, or 14 per cent, of the 
total area have changed hands, exclusive of two pattis confiscated for rebellion. 
Rajputs, sold or mortgaged 3,998 acres, Jats 1,228, and Tagas 1,456 acres, 
while Baniyas have bought up 2,996 acres or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
The prevailing tenure is hlidyachdra. Rajpiits hold nearly half the parganah, 
next (in the south-west) Jats, and next Tagas. Pathans own three villages; 
Biliiches, two; Gnjars, one; Rawas, one; Sayyids, one; and Mew&tis, one. 
Sardhana is now a flourishing parganah; sugarcane occupies 14 per cent, of 
the cnltivated area, cotton 10 per cent, and wheat 33 per cent. The cane 
cultivation is, perhaps, the best in the district owing to the land being left 
fallow for one harvest before it is planted. 

The following statement compares the statistics of Mr. Plowden’s and Mr. 
Forbes’ settlements:— 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Sardhana contained 61 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 4 had Jess than 200 in¬ 
habitants; 19 had between 200 and 500; 15 had 
between 500 and 1,000; 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had be¬ 
tween 2,000 and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only 
tow'n containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sardhana with 12,466 in¬ 
habitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 82,401 souls (37,740 females), 
giving 601 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
60,530 Hindus, of whom 27,482 were females ; 21,516 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 10,111 were female; and 354 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,304 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,857 were females; 8,282 Rajputs, including 3,382 females; 6,092 
Banijas (2,776 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 39,853 

souls, of whom 18,467 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,278), Sarasufe (131), Bhiit (281), Dakaut 
(159), Gujriti, Chaurasiya and Qantam. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhdn 
(646), Tonw4r (51), Kachhw4ha, Bhat and Sombansi clans and the Banijas 
to the Agarwal (1,002), Saniugi (3,637), Gadarija (1,096), Bishni (128), and 
Eaja-ke-baj^dari subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have 
more than one thousand members each: —Taga (3,424), Kah4r (3,606), Hajjdm 
(1,194), J4t (6,707), Kumhar (2,132), Ohamar (9,748), Bhangi |3,I56), and 
JaMha (1,251). Tbe following have less than one thousand members:— 
M4Ii, Jogi, Eoli, Garariya, Sonar, Lohar, Barhui, Bharbhunja, Gujar, 
Goshain, Ahir, Bairdgi, Chhipi, Ealai, Dhobi, Lodha, Khatik, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Darzi, Eanjar, Saini, and Mina. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (9,866), 
Path4ns (1,549), Sayyids (457), and Mughals (139); the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 622 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,783 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,365 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 11,743 in agricultural operations; 6,199 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,913 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 764 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre¬ 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 23,878 as landholders, 8,223 as 


Occnpntioos. 
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cultivators, and 50,300 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,678 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number¬ 
ing 44,661 souls. In 1852 there were 80 estates in Sardhana comprising 
78,680 acres. Two estates were added in 1853, making an area then of 87,532 
acres. 

Sardhana, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises parganahs Sardhana and 
Barnawa. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 251 
square miles and 45 acres, of which 184 square miles and 215 acres were culti¬ 
vated, The area assessed to Grovernment revenue amounted to 251 square miles 
and two acres, of which 184 square miles and 172 acres were cultivated, 23 
square miles and 299 acres were cultur^ble, and 43 square miles and 171 acres 
were barren. The land-revenue for the same year stood at Rs, 3,00,438 (or with 
cesses Rs. 3,30,511), falling on the total area at Re. 1-13-11 per acre, on the 
area assessed to Government revenue at Rs, 1-13-11 per acre, and on the cul¬ 
tivated acre at Rs. 2-8*9. The total population numbered 147,398 souls 
(^67,843 females), giving 587 to the square mile, distributed among 128 villages. 
The same statistics show 7 persons insane, 3 idiots, 10 deaf and dumb, 207 blind, 
and 23 lepers in the tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice or separately under each parganah. 

Sabzapur, a village in parganah Hastindpur of the Mawana tahsil, is distant 
27*5 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 261. It has a 
second-class police-station. 

Shahdaba, a town in parganah Loni and tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated near the left bank of the East Jumna canal, about 31 miles 
from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 7,227, and in 1872 was 7,257, of 
whom 5,683 were Hindus (2,686 females) and 1,574 were Musalmans (767 
females). It lies within the area of village Chandawali. This place was 
founded by Shah Jahan and named Shahdara or (royal gate) by him. His ob¬ 
ject was to make Shahdara an emporium for the supply of grain to his troops. 
The muhallah Dalhai was destroyed by Suraj Mai, Jat, of Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pore), and just before the battle of Panipat the town itself was plundered 
by the soldiers of Ahmad Shah Durltni. The ddl of Dalhai is much celebrated 
in the neighbourhood, and the sweetmeats of Shahdara are much esteemed- The 
most important inhabitants are Mahajans and Brahmans. A large trade in 
shoes, leather, and sugar-refining is carried on. There is a first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-oflSce. Shahdara has a municipality whose 
aSairs are managed by a committee, of whom three are official and six are 
elected by the tax^payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax, which in 
1872-73 fell at Re. 1-0-5 per head of the population. The following state* 
show the income of the municipality for four years'and the character of 
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laden with grain has l^en substituted for it:— 
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Statement sJiowing import of taxable articles for two years into ShaJidara^ 
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•«* 

9,065 

««« 

10,667 

... 

1 4 0 

... 

I 7 4 

Metals, 


338 

42 

382 

"• i 

0 0 9 

... 

0 0 10 


The duty on grain was abolished and a toll on carts laden with grain was sub¬ 


stituted in 1873-74. The sugar imports were only for nineteen days in 1874-75; 
loads are in addition to the yalue of other articles of food ; the tax on animals 
was let out on contract* 

SHAHJAHi:NPirB, a large Tillage in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mawdna of 
the Meemt district, is distant 17 miles from Meerut and about one mile eastward 
of Kithor on the Meerut and Garhmuktesar metalled road. The population • 
in 1865 was 3,350 and in 1872 was 3,586, consisting principally of Pathdns,^ 
Ndis, Chamars, and Mihtars. The site is fairly level and lies on each side of 
the Meerut road. Between the southern portion and the Meerut road is a large 
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irregular excavation full of water which serves for the reception of the drainage 
from the country round. To the west of this is a small bazar of poor mud huts 
where a market is held on Saturdays. In the town itself there are five large 
havelis bordered by brick walls, around which the mud-built houses of the people 
cluster without any apparent arrangement. Shdhjabanpur is a purely agri¬ 
cultural village, inhabited by cultivators and landowners. There is a Govern¬ 
ment school and a small Musalmdn school, where pupils are taught to read the 
Kordn. The water in the wells has risen from 23 feet to 15 feet from the sur¬ 
face since the introduction of the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, and 
is not so sweet as it used to be. Fever and spleen diseases are common, and of 
late years very prevalent. Shdhjabanpur was founded in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Shdhjahan by one Niir Khdn, Pathdn, who obtained a grant of land in 
the vicinity. There is a post-oflSce and an encamping-ground for troops here. 
Water is abundant, but supplies dan only be had after notice. 

Shimsher in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut district, 
23 mfies from Meerut, was formerly a celebrated village. The inhabitants were 
Edyaths in the service of the Hindu kings of Dehli. It is said that the place 
was so wealthy that it contained no less than 52 possessors of elephants. 
Shahdb-ud-din and Ala-ud-din ravaged the place, and the Kayaths fled never to 
return again till the time of Shdh Alam. There are now a few Kayath families, 
and a considerable number of cultivators have settled here under them. The 
population in 1872 numbered only 250 souls. 

StfRiRPUB, or Sarurpur, a large village in parganah Kutdna and tahsil Bdgpat 
of the Meerut district, is distant, 28f miles from Meerut. Siirirpur first appears 
with more than 5,000inhabitants in the census returns of 1872, when the numbers 
were5,216, of whom 4,849 were Hindus (2,226 females) and 367 were Musalmins 
(167 females). The inhabitants are for themost part Jats and Hindu Eajputs. 

TTkri, a large village or town in parganah Barndwa of the Meerut district, is 
distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned at 9,882 
souls; in 1853 it is not mentioned, and in 1865 the numbers were 5,631. In 1872 
there were 5,698 inhabitants, of whom4,989 were Hindiis (2,277 females) and 709 
were Musalmans (339 females). There are five 'pattu or subdivisions in the village, 
all of which were formerly held by co-parceners, but partition has of late years 
beengoing on to a great extent. A Jat, by name, Themis said to have founded 
this flourishing agricultural village, and the present occupants are his descendants, 
ffikri is one of the villages from which the portion of Barndwa lying to the north of 
the Karsuni N4di is called ^ Chaugaon,’ or ^the tract of the four villages.’ The 
oiher villages are Nirpura, Ddha, and Doghat. The land in, the neighbourhood is 
somewhat sandy, owing to the presence of a depression in the general level of the 
country, which serves as a drainage channel for this portion of Barn4wa. The pat- 
i^CTikri are Eatnira, Habra, Menaw4ra, Dhamara, Ohhajyina, and Bhojydra. 
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Muzatfai^agab, a district in the Meerut division, is bounds on the north 

Boundaries Saharanpur district; on the east by* the Ganges, 

which separates it from the Bijnaur district; on the 
west by the Jumna, forming the boundary between these Provinces and the 
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Panjdb, and on the south by the Meemt district. ^ MuzafFarnagar lies between 
north latitude 29°*11 '-SCK' and 29^-45'-15^^, and east longitude 77°-3'-45" and 
78°-10'-45'', with an area^ in 1874 of 1,053,201 acres, or 1,645 square miles 
and 401 acres, and a population in 1865 returned at 682,212, and in 1872 at 
690,107 souls, of whom 498,950 were Hindus, 191,097 were Musalmdns, and 60 
were Christians, giving 419*5 to the square mile.^ The length of the district from 
north to south varies from 31 to 36 miles,and its extreme breadth is about 61 miles. 

The following table shows the existing administrative subdivisions, with their 
Administrative sut)divi- area, population, and assessment. The area of the 
parganahs of the Ganges canal tract* is that given in 
the returns of the revision of settlement as corrected in 1874 ,• for the remain¬ 
der the measurements of 1861-62 have been taken:— 




Includes 



Present 

tahsil. 

Parganah. 

Entered in the 
Ain^i-Akbari 
in 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 
in 

Land- 
revenue 
in 1281 
fasli 
(1874 

Area in 
acres 
in 18''4. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

In the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 





1875. 

A. D.) 






■Hlllllllf 



Bs. 




ii 

rj fth 

1 

Muzaffarnagar, 

Sarwat, 

64 

82,160 

69,554 

48,888 

Mnzftffarnagar. 

1 2 

Baghra, ... 

Baghra, 

61 

82,963 

66,005 

44,164 

Tit5wi. 

a § ^ 


Charthdwa!, ... 

Charthdwal, ... 

60 

61,856 

59,044 

34,930 

CharthHwal, 



Pdr Chhapar,.., 

Pdr Chhapar,... 

61 

69,800 

69,647 

33,026 

Pdr. 


6 

Gordhanpur,... 

Tughlikpur, ... 

74 

17,402 

47,£06 

13,394 

Gordhanpur, 

1 ( 

6 

Shamli, 

Banat, 

62 

1,21,449 

64,767 

65,876 

vShamli. 

7 

Kairana, 

Kairina, ... 

45 

63,660 

87,546 

38,828 

Kairana. 


8 

Thana Bhawan, 

Thana Bhim,... 

56 

67,994 

67,590 

41,923 

'IhSn'i Bhawan. 

H ) 

9 

Bidauli, ... 

Bidanli, ... 

64 

29,211 

66,510 

23,208 

Bidauli,Chausa- 

{ 

10 

Jhan 3 hana, ... 

Jhanjh^na, ... 

62 

58,638 

60,117 

36,090 

na. 

Jhanjhana. 

2 

It 

Jansath, 

Jauli, 

62 

81,110 

61,963 

37,097 

Jansath. 

5 

12 

Kh5.tauli, 

Kh5.tauli, 

88 

88,106 

62,293 

40,267 

Khdtauli^ 

Mitanpur, 

^ < 

13 

Bhflma, 

Bhuma and 

68 

52,948 

80,245 

36,990 

>-r 

a 



Sambalhera. 






Bhukarheri, ... 

Sikri-Bhukar- 

64 

78,061 

78,003 

39,678 

Bhupa, 




heri. 






Budhdna, 

Budhdna, ••• 

44 

70,839 

51,046 

41,676 

Badh5na. 

1 J 

CQ 1 

1 16 

Shik5.rpur, ... 

Soron Palri and 
Khudi. 

67 

1,05,240 

64,015 

52,329 

Shahpur. 


[ 17 

Kandhla, 

Kindhla^ 

62 

1,13,238 

68,162 

6%869 

Kdndhia. 



Total, ... 


1,044 

12,.24,676 

1,053,201 

690,082 



1 The principal authorities for this notice are the official records connected with the settlement, 
the reports of the Sanitary Commissioners and Canal Engineers, the records of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue in Allahabad, notes by Mr. G. Williams, C.S., and notes and, chiefly and most largely, M S- re¬ 
ports by Mr. A. Cadell, C.S., on the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, ^rea in 1848 was 

given at 1,034,899 acres; in 1853 at 1,053,641 acres; in 1863-64 (settlement) at 1,033,463 acres; in 
1865 at 1,054,065 acres, and by the census of 1872 the district contained i ,061,989 acres. Most of these 
discrepancies are explainable as due to loss by diluvion or increase by alluvion or transfer, or receipt 
of patches of land and villages from other districts. ®The district details show the same num¬ 

ber of Hindtis and Musalm5,ns, 57 Europeans, one Eurasian, five Armenians, and one Native Christian, 
or a total of 690,111 sonls- The parganah details give a total of 690,082 souls, and this 1 have fol¬ 
lowed throughout. A district return gives the populatiou as 690,210. ^The six parganahs 

pf the Ganaes canal tract referred to in this notice are Fur Chhapir, Mozaffiarnagar, Khlltaali, J^tuli** 
jinsalh, Bh6ma-Samhalhera, and Bhukarheri. 
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Parganali EAndhla^ in the reign of Akbar, belonged to sirk&r Delili and 
all the remainder of the district to sirkSr Safaaranpnr, 
Administratiye changes. Q^ng the changes which have taken place in the 

boundaries of the parganahs for administrative purposes, the esisting par- 
ganahs represent the Akbari mahdis only in name. Sarwat was superseded 
by MuzaflFarnagar in Shahjahdn’s reign, when parganahs Sarwat and Kh4tauli 
were bestowed upon Sayyid Muzalfar Khan, better known as Khdnjahan, 
whose son founded Mnzaifarnagar. Tnghlikpnr was known as Ndrnagar between 
1842 and 1855, and afterwards as Gordhahpur. Banat was early absorbed in 
Shamli, which bore the name of Shamli*'Banat up to the settlement in 1860. 
Shamli itself formed a portion of Kairana. A village of Kairana named 
Mahammadpnr Zanardar formed a portion of the jagir of Nawab Hikim 
Mufcarrab Khan in the reign of Jahangir, and was bestowed by him on a fol¬ 
lower, who founded a bazar in Miihammadpur and called it after his own name 
Shamli, The jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab Khaa until the reign 
of Bahadur Shdh, who resumed it aud formed it with a few other villages into 
a tappay which in course of time acquired the name of a parganah. Jansath 
was taken from Jauli and formed into a separate parganah through the influence 
of the Sayyids in the reign of FarrnHisiyar. It was incorporated with what 
remained of Jauli in 1842 under the name of Janli-Jansath and the tahsi! is 
now usually called J^ansath. Thaua Bhim deiives its name from the founder df 
the principai town in tiie parganah, but since the conquest the town has been 
UaBed Thina BhawaH from a celebrated Hindu temple to Bhaw4ni» Bhukarheri 
comprise the old parganah of Sikri Bhukarheri. Bhdma was a separate paiy 
ganah until the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, when it was broken 
up and the greater portion was included in Bahsuma. The latter parganah was 
again dismembered, and the northern portions went to swell the area of the 
constituted parganah of Bhuma and part of Bhukarheri. Bhdma is now in¬ 
cluded with Sambalhera as one parganah, known as Bhiima-Sambalhera or sim¬ 
ply Bhiima. Shik4rpur is made up of portions of the two old Akhari parganahs 
of Soron Palri and Khudi: the latter is the old name of the town of Shikarpur^ 
The district was attached to Moradabad in 1803, and hs it now stands, 
_ . ^ formed in August, 1804, a portion of the Sah&ranpur 

gessmce t c conquest. which extended from the Siwdlik hills as far 

south as the northern parganahs of the Bidandshahr district. For the first 
two years a portion of the district was administered by the Resident at Dehli 
until, in 1805-06, the unwieldy tract was divided into a northern and southern 
charge under Collectors stationed at Saharanpur and Meerut.^ It was not 

^ Board's Eec, Dec. I4, 1804, No. 20. Tlie parganalis of Etawa to the west of Earukhabad, 
including Sikandra, were attached to Aligarh, as well as Anupshahr from Moradabad. The line 
separating the northern from the southern division of Saharanpur passed through Muzaf^arnagar 
to the Ramra Ghat on the J umna. 
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until 1824 that the nucleus of the present district of Muzaffarnagar was 
^rmed by creating a sub-collectorship at Muzaffarnagar, with revenue juris¬ 
diction over pargaiiahs Muzafiarnagar, Baghra, Sbdmli, Bidauli, Jhanjhina, 
Charthdwal, Khdtauli, Jauli, Pur Chhap4r, Gordhanpur, Bhuharheri, Jansath, 
or Soran Soron, and Lalukheri. Mr. W. Dundas^ was the first sub-collector, 
and he was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Franco, during whose administration the 
sub-collectorship was converted into a regular district, and farther changes took 
place which reduced the Sah4ranpur district proper to only 24 parganahs. 
Sahdranpur lost pargauahs Lakhnauti and Nurnagar at this time* Of Ijie 
parganahs named above, Jauli is now included in Jansath and Soron in 
Shik&rpur. The next great series of changes took place in 1811, consequent on 
the settlement in 1838-40, when the following transfers 
Changes in 184T, i^vere made from Sah4ranpur to this district:— 


Farganah* 


g Parganah. > g Parganah. 

O O o 


2 Farganah. ‘P 


Sahlranpnr, 

iJeoband, 

B4mpur, 


! S 1,725 Manglaur, 
10 9,490 JauiAsi, 

,1 1 mudfi Ediki, „• 



4 3,a08 Bliawan, ... 72 5 9,068 

5 3,761 Chausatkheri 16 7,174 

6 10,312 Total... 1341,01,339 


The following table shows the distribution of these transfers amongst the 
pargan 3 .hs of the Muzaffarnagar district 



Oordhanpur, 

ifhanihana, 


At the same time 93 villages, assessed at Es. 69,781, were transferred to 
Sah&ranpur, w., two villages assessed at Es. 1,400 from Baghra; five at Es. 6,045 
from Pur Ohhapdr; 17 at Es. 7,813 from ISTumagar, and 69 at Es. 54,523 
from Lakhnauti. Of the Lakhnaubi villages, 58 were transferred to Gangoh, 

Mr. Dundas reports having received charge of the several parganahs in his suh-collector- 
"'lEliip from the Hon’hle Mr. Cavendish and from the Collectors of Meerut and Sahiranpur on the 
Marph, l85J4,respeptively* 
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three to Haktir^ seven to Bampnr, and one to the Katha parganah; and of the 
remainder, four were transferred to Deoband, eight to Manglaur, nine to Bnrkl^ 
and three to Jawalapur. These arrangements were sanctioned by Goymriiment 
and came into force from January, 1842. At the same time that th^ changes 
took place to the north, the southern boundary was enlarged by the transfer of 
parganahs Shikarpur, Budhina, K&idhia, Kairina, Gangera, Phngina, Titar- 
wara,and Bhuma Sambalhera from Meerut. Gangern has since been ab^rbed 
in K&ndhla, Titarw4ra in KairSna, and Phugdna in EAudhla. In 1820 Gangera 
contained only two viliages, Titarw4ra had only eight, Soron six, Phugina 
seven, Lalukheri six, Jauli 16, and Sambalhera 16. Some idea of the 
changes that have taken place and of the diflSculty of identifying the exact 
areas of the old parganahs may be gathered from a comparison of the numbmr of 
mah4Is included in some of the parganahs in 1820 with the returns of 1860:— 


Parganah. 

i 

1820. 

1860. 

j 

Parganah. 

1820. 

1860. 

1 

{Zi 

BeTenue 

of 

1819-20. 

a 

^.2 

dg 

Bevenue. 

1 ’ 

dS 

Bevenue 

of 

1819-20. 

a 

*8.2 

525 '^ 

Bevenue. 



Bs. 


Bs. 



Bs. 


Bs. 

Bhuma, 

20 

5,816 

82 

46,706 

Kairana, 

31 

19,005 

67 

S*,3B7 

Baghra, ... 

85 

52,461 

76 

81,691 

Eh^tauB, ... 

78 

47,eS9 

82 

61,811 

Jauh, «.« 

12 

5,810 

63 

5,878 

jShihanmrj^ ••• 

44 


62 

1M301 

f^andhla, •«« 

42 

40,325 

76 

i 1,11,410 

Shamh, 

24 

39,667 

77 

1,20,057 


m !8I»3>54. 


The changes in XS53^M were chiefly internal and resulted in the transfer of 12 
villages from Meerut to Mnzaffarnagar, and of one vil¬ 
lage from Muzaflamagar to Meemt, two from Ohha- 

prauli toK4ndhla, five from l^iloha-Tarapur to Jinsath, and five from the same 
parganah to Bhuma, whilst one village was transferred from Bhuma to Niloha. 

There are two civil courts in the district, that of the munsif of Muzaffamagar 
and that of the Munsif of Shdmli. In 1860-61 there were seven magisterial 
courts in the district, eighfe revenue courts, and four covenanted civilians. The 
staff in 1875 comprised three covenanted dvilians—the magistrate-collector, joint 
magistrate, and assistant magistrate; one native deputy collector, four tahsildirs 
with judicial powers, and seven honorary magistrates—Sayyid Hnsain Ali Khdn, 
Lala Ude Him, Abid Husain, Mahdi Husain, Eai Ganeshi L41, Eai Umar 
Singh, and Sabit Ali. Besides the executive staff there is a district superin¬ 
tendent of police, a civil surgeon, and a deputy inspector of schools. 

The district of Muzaffamagar may be divided into four tracts. On the 
extreme east, the parganah of Gordhanpur, situated 
entirely in the valley of the Ganges, and to the south 
of it, in succession, the valley portions of Bhukarheri and Bhuma Sambalhera 
form the first tract. Next comes the tract between the Ganges and the west 
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Kali nadi watered by the Ganges canal; then the K41i-Hindan duab; and lastly, 
the tract to the west of the Hindan bordering npon the Jumna and partly wa¬ 
tered by the eastern Jumna canal. Grordhanpur lies in the delta formed by 
North east confluence of the Sol4ni with the Ganges# All along 

the Sol4ni river from north to south the parganah con-^ 
sists of an almost continuous swamp fed by the overflow from the river and by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The Soldni formerly flowed in a sufficiently 
deep bed through the middle of the parganah, but of late years it has formed for 
itself a channel just below the upland through the line of jhils which mark the 
old bed of the Ganges, The change of course in the river and the increasing 
percolation from the canal have combined to ruin many villages, and in a great 
portion of the parganah the settlement concluded in 1862 has broken down, 
and thirty-nine villages of Gordhanpur and six estates of Fir Clihapdr situated 
to the east of the Soldni, and which it is proposed to incorporate with the for¬ 
mer parganah, ate leased annually to the zaminddrs. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the Irrigation Department, both by embankments and by drain¬ 
age lines, to prevent floodingfrom the river and to drain the marsh, but the com¬ 
pletion of the scheme is still distant, and as yet but little benefit has resulted. 
Between themarsh affected villages to the west of the parganah and the Ganges, 
the land is on a higher level, but although water is close to the surface, irrigation 
is not general and is but little required. In the immediate vicinity of the Ganges 
the great river audits branches run riot through the land and make cultivation 
a very hazardous speculation. Communication, too, is restricted during the rains, 
and even during the winter months the ferries on the Soldni are rendered difficult 
by sudden freshes, due partly to the rain fall and partly to the escape-water 
from the Ganges canal, and the roads into the tract are either mere cart-tracts 
or are much neglected. These considerations have led to a recommendation 
that Gordhanpur should be attached to the Edrki tahsil of the Sah&ranpur dis¬ 
trict and should be administered by the subdivisional officer stationed at Edrki. 

To the south of Gordhanpur, the Ganges, although it has of late years rece¬ 
ded considerably, comes within a few miles of the up¬ 
lands, but again flows in a south-westerly direction, 
leaving a gradually increasing extent of valley land in parganahs Bhukarheri 
and Bhdma Sambalhera.^ The old high bank of the Ganges marks the division 
throughout between the uplands and the WiMir or valley. The hhddir as seen 
from this ridge presents a broad, far-stretching tract of level covered with 
patches of cultivation, but generally hearing nothing more than the coarse grasses 
known as panni, patel^ and sarkora^ with occasional clumps of tamarisk. In 
the cold ^ason it is clothed iu brown, trees are scarce and the grass has then be¬ 
gun to m&eTy and here and there rivulets occur, and beyond all is seen the stream 


^ ^ " i* 3ee these parg&uahis hereafter for m account of the Kkddiu 
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of the Ganges itself. In this tract, too, percolation from the canal is 
doing its worfc, and village after village has been injured by increasing 
marsh. Nor is the injury at an end, for year by year, fr^h fidds become 
useless and the cultivated area dwindles. Canal irrigation has made the upland 
so much more attractive to cultivators that it is now difficult to keep the in¬ 
habitants of the valley in tibe tract that they have occupied from time immemo- 
riaL The population is decreasing, and wild animds, especially pig and hog- 
deer, are becoming more nnmerons every year, so that between the deterioration 
of the soil, the superior atiaractions held out elsewhere to tenants and the increasing 
difficulty of cultivation, the ftitnre of this tract is not promising. The Mddtr, 
however, will always be a useful grazing ground, and it may perhaps 
be made to yield a larger supply of wood for the ploughs and sugar- 
mills of the prosperous upland than it does at present. The land-revenue 
in a great portion of this tract has fallen off very seriously as the subjoined 
statement shows, and it is hardly to be hoped that still farther loss will be 
averted:— 

. ff£i>enu£. I Jtevenue, 

» I o 

1 I 3Parganali. ^ 

s 1841. ises-ea. 1S?S-74J m I84L 1 1862 > 6 a. 2S7S-74 


S9 9^99 8^7 4,694 P6rClibapsr, 6 004 80 S50 

22 8^19 7,976 Bbvicarberi, 7 3,4S1 8,717 9,858 

’ ____ 

In a little more than thirty years, therefore, the revenue of 64 estates has 
decreased by Es. 8,841, or 41 per cent., and it is to be feared that the productive¬ 
ness of the tract has fallen off in a stiil greater ratio. 

The second tract or the K41i-Ganges dudb is watered by the Ganges canal, 

Ganges Kali dnib which runs through the east of file district with a 

course almost due south to Belra, and thence it flows in 
a course somewhat south-west into the Meerut district. It is bounded on the east 
by the low valley of the Ganges rising, from which to the uplands the line of 
severance is fharked by a series of ravine worn by the surface drainage and 
of litfle value even for pasturage. Beyond these ravines the uplands are 
reached. These have a general slope from east to west, and close to the eastern 
boundary from west to east with a more considerable slope from north to south, 
so that from within half a mile of the northern boundary of the district to 
within a short distance beyond the southern boundary no less than five falls 
are required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise excessive 
slope of the canal channel. To the south-east between the canal and the low^- 
lands the head-waters of the east Kali nadi or Nagan, as it is locally 
called, collect together, but do not assume a defined shape as a river until they 
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enter the Meerut district. To the west of the canal, the descent into the valley of 
the west K&]i nadi is in the northern parganahs generally more gradual, but 
in the southern parganah of Kh&tauli, a belt of broken land divides in most vil¬ 
lages the generally level upland from the valley of the river. Here, too, perco¬ 
lation from the canal has destroyed much fertile land. 

The chief physical feature of the entire tract is the presence of sand which 

^ , occurs in belts of hillocks with a direction from north to 

SauuY rids es 

south, and occasional transverse ridges in the north and 
in the form of a level plain in the south. This plain commences to the east of 
the sandy ridge in the Muzaffarnagar parganah and extends in a south¬ 
easterly direction through Jauli and Bhtima into the Meerut district. Mr. 
Oadell writes:—^^This extensive sand plain gives to the south-eastern parganah 
an enormous excess of bad land, and in Bhiima Sambalhera less than one-third 
of the cultivated area is naturally good land; but the land is for the most part 
level, and there is in this way greater hope of improvement than in the 
northern parganah, Piir 0hhap4r, and in Muzaffarnagar, which are both 
traversed by lines of sandhills, not merely by level belts of sand. With the 
exception of Bhuma Sambalhera the natural fertility of the tract steadily 
improves towards the south. In Pdr Ohhapar little more than one-third of 
the cultivated area is natural loam or clay. In Bhukarheri and Muzaffarnagar, 
the east and west central parganahs, the proportion is increased to about 
one-half; in Jdnsath it rises to sixty per cent.; and in the south-western par¬ 
ganah, Kh^tauli, more than two-thirds of the parganah are naturally good 
loam. Irrigation and careful cultivation by an increasing population are 
gradually changing the character of much of the sandy land, but a tract in 
which even now only a comparatively small percentage of the cultivated area 
is entered as loam and clay, and in which before the opening of the canal irriga¬ 
tion was for the most part difficult, must thirty years ago have greatly de¬ 
served the description of it given by Mr. Thornton as dry and sandy.” 

The central tract between the Hindan and the Kali, comprising an area of 
Du»b of the Hindan and ^ ^ quarter of acres, is at present totally 

the K^li. devoid of canal irrigation, but irrigation from wells is 

fairly sufficient except to the north, and parganah Oharthawal alone required 
much consideration during the drought of 1868-69. The land is high 
throughout the centre of this tract and is naturally fertile, but the water-level 
is, as a rule, at a great depth. The projected branch from the Ganges 
canal vi& Deoband was intended to irrigate this portion of the district. The 
eastern and western portions of the central highland slope down to the rivers 
nTi either side, and is there marked by much broken ground, and a ten- 
in the south, to an increase of ravines which cut into the 
hove. Through a portion of parganah Shikarpur in this tract we 
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have ilie same plieoomena of saadhiilB runBing from nortii io sonlli, aad add¬ 
ing to the natoral difficulties due to the absence of the means of artificial irri- 
giimm There are few tanks or jMIs throughoat this Duah, bfi% as staled ahove^ 
the irrigation from wells is considerable. The lowland along the Hindan is. 
mariced bj steeper banks, Is larger in area, broader and more fertile than ihah 
&£ the west EaM nadi. Along the latter ri^er several estates have imu inr^ 
jnied hy tiie appearance of rek di^ to over-saturation and bjr the ovm*ffaw 
of the rivm* itself in time of flood. Injmy from this latter sour^ has, tm 
doubt, been enlmnced by the use of ihe Elali as a canal escape from Khatanli 
on the c^posiie sid% but the connection between the increased voiame of 
watm* in the river and the prevalence (d reh has not as yet been so sufficiently 
established as to warrant our debiting the loss occasioned by its appearance^ 
to the action of the canal. On the whole, then, the soil in the uplands is* 
good, and in many places kucheha wells can be sunk, bnt, as a. rule, they are - 
expensive and in the sandier tracts almost impracticable.. 

The western tract between the Hindan and the Jumna naturally sub¬ 
divides into tkme parts: the portion senerally 

The western tract. , 

watered by the eastmm Jumna canal between the 
Krishni on the east and the Ej^ha on the west, and the portions ]^i»g on 
either side of those Fivei:s^ Taking first tibe tract beliwa^ the Hlnd^ amdl 
the Krishni, it oonsisis of a somewhat ^evated plaleau partly sioping on 
mlher side lowadb two rivars, but su&^ntiy low to adnul of canal-irrigation 
frcmaa brandhof the eastern Jumna caaaL ^ the nmr&r the soil is poor 
and ifx%al£(m is scanty, the one increases in fertility and the other in 
^ysantity iiirthcar south. Tke western portion of Oharthawal is watered from 
^6 canal, but the adjoining pargauah of lli4ua Bhawan possess^ little memia. 
of irrigation. Further south in eastern Sh4inli and w^tern Baghra the 
northern villages partake of the character of those in the extreme north 
of tfe district, whilst the southern villages improve rapidly in fertility. In the 
m£keme south the villages of eastern Kaudhla, and more especklly w^t^m 
Budhana, though high, poss^ a naturally fertile soil. The ravines towarfs the 
^iTtdan are 1^ marked than thc^ on the left bank of that river.* The eastern. 
Jumna canal runs through the western portioas of parganahs. Th&na Bhawan,^ 
Shamil, and E4adhla, and sends oi^ numerous branches. Ihe country, is, as a 
role, low, and in the rains is often inundated towards Ejandbla on the south and: 
Jhanjhaua on the north-west. The soil is fertile <m.both.sides of the canal, 
and the cultivation is close and high. 

Parganahs Jhanjhana, Kair&na, and Bidauli.He to tfie> west of the canal.,, 

„ In the north-west of Thana Bhawan, the north of* 

Bidauh. . * . 

Jhanjhana and in nearly the whole of Bidauli, popnla-^ 

tion is scanty and cultivation, is backward. The soil, though naturally good, 

61 
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is covered over with tbick dhdh jungle, interspersed with oases of light sandy 
soil, high above the ordinary level of the tract. Towards the south and east 
in Jhanjhaiia population increases, cultivation improves, and the jungle 
gradually disappears, but iu the south-west of this parganah and the south of the 
neighbouring parganah of Bidauli there is a very small amount of cultivation, 
and scarcely a single inhabited village deserving the name, and this description 
applies equally to the villages of Kairdna lying within the delta of the Kdtha 
and the Jumna. The remaining villages of Kairana are good and up to the 
average of the district, and a few of them lie within the fertile kJiddir of the 
Jumna. To the extreme north-west, Bidauli has suffered much from the 
encroachments of the Jumna, which during the years 1841-61 separated six 
villages from this district and added them to Karndl in the Panjab. The pro¬ 
cess of diluvion goes on year by year, and much of the lands of other villages 
has since been cut away. Independent of the natural poverty of the soily 
Bidauli suffers much from the eflSorescenee of reh caused by the overflow of 
the Jumna. This renders large tracts unculturahle, and in a week or ten days 
will often entirely kill a flourishing crop. Altogether the extreme north-west 
about Bidauli and the extreme north-east around Gordhanpur may be con¬ 
sidered as the worst and most difficult tracts in the district. The entire area 
of the southern and central tracts, with the exception of Bhiima, is fertile and 
highly cultivated, while the tracts to the north possess fewer natural advan¬ 
tages. 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in this 
district is extracted from the table of heights published 
Heights, Q-reat Trigonometrical Survey. (See further under 

Begharazpur, Kaliana and Dehra in the alphabetical arrangement.) 

Qa the Meerut and ^ah^ranpur road (SahAranpur, 25 miles^ Mu^if^rnagar 12 miles) 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Xop of milestone^ 

Ditto 9th milestone from Muzafifar- 
nagar. 

Ditto 8th ditto ditto, 

Ditto 7th ditto ditto, ... 

Ditto 6th ditto. ditto. 

Ditto 5th ditto ditto. 

Ditto stone in K^mpur village, 

Ditto 3rd milestone from Muzaffar- 
nagar. 

Ditto 2nd ditto ditto, 

Ditto 1st ditto ditto, 

MnzafEarnagar "bench-mark, ... 

Top of 1st milestone on Meerut rqad 
Ditto 2nd ditto ditto, 

Ditto 3rd .ditto ditto, 

Darapk of canal syphon bridge, 

Top of 4 th milestone on Meerut road, 
' Ditto 6tfa - ditto ditto, 

^>f^th^estone on Meerut road,... 


829*14 

825-32 

824-11 
822-36 
822-07 
818 78 
796 87 
804*47 

810*68 

807’52 

790-01 

805-86 

801-83 

801-97 

801-14 

797-95 

793-36 

768-36 


Begharazpur grounddevel, ... 815*94 

Top of 7th milestone on Meoriit road, 795*48 
Ditto 8th ditto ditto, ••• 791*59 
Ditto 9th ditto ditto, ... 792-09 
Ditto syphon bridge, ditto, ... 792-05 

Ditto lOtb milestone on Meerut 7»1*26 
road. 

Parapet of Kirni rajhaha bridge, ... 791*72 
Top of 11th milestone on Meerut road 785*35 
Ditto 12th ditto ditto, ... 785*66 
Khatauli bridge, ... 789-82 

Plinth of canal milestone, No. 62, ... 787-05 
Top of 13th milestone on Meerut 780*05 
road. 

Ditto Hth ditto ditto, ... 777-36 

Ditto I5tb ditto ditto, ... 775-72 

Ditto canal syphon bridge, ... 775-28 
Ditto 17th milestone c. n Meerut road, 763*84 
Parapet of canal bridge 15J miles .77^*34 
from Meerut. 
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!nie difference in area of the district at different periods has already been 
cursorily noticed, but needs some further explanation. 
Difference in area. 1840 the district was asse^ed under Begulation IX. 

of 1833^ and then showed a total area amounting to 691,706 acres. In 1842 
fire parganaha were received from Meerut and one from Sahlranpnr, which 
raised the area to 1,064,218 acres. Subsequentiiy some slight changes occurred, 
due in a great measure to diluvion and exchange with the adjoining districts, so 
that in 1848 and the following years the distribution of the area in acres may 
be tabulated as follows:— 



From these returns it would appear that cultivation has increased in the 
quarter of a century, between 1848 and 1872, by 25,185 acres, ihough if the 
figures of 1853 be taken t3m cultivated area will show a decrease of16,420 acres. 
The increased area under cultivation in 1853 was due to the breaking up of 
new land, and gave a net increase of 41,605 acres over 1848, or 6*6 per cent, 
on the previous cultivation and 4 per cent, on the total area. Taking the 
figures as tolerably correct, the only explanation that can be given is that much 
land was thrown out of cultivation during the famine year 1860-61, and much 
good land has been taken up for roads and canals since 1853. It ig also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturable area in that year are so low as to lead 
one to suppose that land fit for but net actually under the plough was included 
in the cultivated area in 1853. 


At the old settlement Mr. Thornton adopted the following classification of 

^ soils:—Jflaan or manured land; rausli or loam : ddkar 

Soils. » 

or clay, and hh4r or sand, with occasionally danda or 
high, uneven and poor sand, Tvhilst Sir H. M. Elliot, distrusting the details of 
soils, satisfied himself with the distinction of wet and dry land. More recently, 
in 1863, Mr. Thornton’s system was followed, while at the partial revision now 
brought to an end the soils recorded were Idrdh or garden-land, first rausli or 
loam, second rausli or sandy-loam, and IMr or sand. Besides these broad 
divisions special terms are often used for each of these great classes under 
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^ particular circumstances ; thus gMr is the term applied to the soil of the sandy 
^ridges-; ehoil to the swamps of the Gordhanpur parganah; ckdhi to irrigated 
iahd ; and muhita cMhi to laud usually irrigated, but thrown out of irrigation 
during the year. Manured land and loam grow almost every kind of crop, 
but sand is seldom fit for anything except the poorer classes of crops, such as 
Mibe milfets in the trains, and only under favourable circumstances wheat and 
barley in the ' cdld wed.ther. Cane, cotton, tobacco and vegetables are only 
grown in manured land and the loamy soils yield rice and gram. 

The injurious saline efilorescence known as reh (impure carbonate of soda) 
occurs in considerable quantities along the Jumna in 
•Bidauli, most abundantly along the course of the east*- 
ern Jumna canal and occasionally along the west Kfi,li nadi and the Ganges 
oanah Taking the district as a whole, reh occurs both in the uplands and in the 
river valleys, generally in loam and never in sand. It shows itself both in 
level plains and on the banks of rivers wherever there would appear to be 
an excess of moisture, but owing to the absence of usar plains it is nowhere so 
prevalent as in the lower districts of the Dudb* Whenever the efflorescence 
becomes general over a field its productiveness ceases. The prevalence of reh 
along the line of the eastern Jumna canal is apparently due to wholesale over¬ 
irrigation and the consequent over-saturation of the soil, so that the cultivated 
area in many estates which were once the finest in the district has fallen 
off rather than increased. Here, too, occurs one of the clearest oases of 
reclamation of land once unculturable on account of reh. Several of the fields 
around Shdmli have again come under the plough since the closure-of the 
channel which fed the mills and the decrease of irrigation in other parts of the 
same estate. On the other hand, reh has increased very much of late years all 
|;hrough this tract and often appears in patches, and sometimes attacks the higher 
fields whilst the lower ones are unaffected. As far as is known reh comes up 
from below; constant rain washes the reh in, whilst a bright sun causes 
the moisture which held the reh in solution to evaporate and leave the white 
efflorescence on the surface, and hence |t is not nearly so apparent in wet 
weather. Reh destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as well for drink¬ 
ing as for irrigation purposes, and when it once attacks a tract its effects 
are soon seen on the groves. In Shimli and Thina Bhawan trees, especially 
mango trees, begin to wither long before the crops are attacked. Young trees 
begin to droop at the tops, and as reh increases the mango disappears, the 
eism soon follows, and then grass ceases to grow, and what was twenty years 
previously a grove jiow becomes unculturable land covered with a white 
efflorescence^ The rise iu the water-level of a low-lying tract by percolation 
from the canal and uver-irrigatfeu must have much to say to this state of affairs, 
for <mce tln^ low-fying ^act is left there is little pr no rehy ai^d in naturally dry 
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•lowkiids there is aone. To remedy this evil will require more control over the 
distribution of water than is had at present* 

From inquiries made as to the methods adopted by the farmers in Utah 
Eeclamation of saline America in reclaiming lands lying near the Great 

tracts in America. Sake, it would appear that experiments there have 

been very successful. One farmer advocates levelling the lands so that water 
can stand upon them, and then leaching them by continued ploughings so as to 
form terra<^. When water is near the surface, a few inches of sand should be 
applied to the newly-leached land to prevent incrustation and to break the con¬ 
tact with the soil, and so facilitate the growth of the tender plant. Castor-beans, 
cotton, melons and lucerne were then sown in the order mentioned and were 
productive. Another recommends liberal irrigation when the mineral rises to 
the top in a frothy scum and can be drawn oft*, and then vegetable manure 
should be applied. Plentiful water with drains to run it off and the use of silt 
ploughed in with manure have been found successful. Another farmer writes ;— 
I have experimented on and brought into successful cultivation, in the follow¬ 
ing manner, some land so strongly impregnated with mineral that nothing grew 
upon it, and so situated that water could not be advantageously applied to wash 
the mineral out. Put on a good coat of warm manure and plough very deep 
in the fall of the year, and in the spring, before sowing, plough again, but not 
quite so deep as in the fell. The seed should be sown immediately after plough¬ 
ing. For all kinds of roots furrow out with a small plough or cultivator, 
leaving sufficient room between tibe farrows to plough and cultivate the soil. 
Sow the seed in the drills, haul on and cover with fine sandy loam. Do not irri¬ 
gate till the plants are of a good size and the weather hot. A few inches of sand, 
a coating of chaff or fine manure, over the whole surface after planting, prevents 
crushing and becomes mixed with and improves the soil for future crops. The 
following kinds of fruit can be successfully raised on such land, apples, pears, 
plums, currants, and gooseberries. Plough the ground deep ; and for all kinde 
of trees dig the hole two and a half feet square by two feet deep, put in the bot¬ 
tom of the hole six inches of good manure, then six inches of mixed sand and 
gravel, set the roots of the tree in good loam not too far from the surface. A 
tree thus planted will grow thriftily. I have an orchard planted as above bear- 
ing good fruit four years after planting. The mineral does not appear to 
injure the tree after it gets well started, and as its size and shade increase, so 
the soil surrounding it improves. A good coating of rough manure, chaff, or 
partially rotted straw over the whole surface the first year will keep the ground 
moist and prevent crusting. "W here water is plentiful, and the land so situated 
that it can he applied, the saline substances can easily be washed out by having 
the necessary drainage, and the land be made productive either for gras^, roots 
or grain.” 
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In'Southern India halc^ land is successfulljr reclaimed by using the dh or 

maddr (Calatropis gigantea) as manure. The land is flooded, ploughed up and 

thickly covered over with the leaves and stalks of the shrub, which are tram- 

^ , , pled in : after decomposition a second course of plougch- 

declamation in Madras. 7 1 « l , 1 

ing and flooding thoroughly reforms the land for the 

season. The process must be repeated two or more seasons to render the 

reclamation permanent, but rice can be grown even after the first' season’ll 

preparation. 

The foUowing statement shows the soils of the cultivated area and the dis- 

Soil t t'stics tribution of the total area as ascertained during the 

measurement operations preceding the revision of 1861- 
62, and will show at once* the peculiarities of each parganah:—< 

SiaUment shovsing the soils of the cultivated area and the distribution of the entire 

area of the district in 1860*61. 


Culiurable* 


Soil statistics. 





Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

45,465 

I 1 

6,797 

1,402 

11,191 

922 j 

64,76 


6,091 

636 

9,669 

948 66,973 

6,127 

6,619 

9,242 

6,339 66,069 

6,067 

1,454 

8,423 

60 50,276 

4,707 

1,216 

8,477 

1,1^8 64,015 

4,876 

2,239 

6,363 

639 66,064 

14,066 

4,920 

9,040 

4,399 67,436 

6,218 

2,284 

6,559 

539 69,044 

14,782 

1,724 

£6,801 

1,096 57,645; 

14.649 

2,912 

7,623 

... 41,302] 

14,987 

6,659 

11,101 

3,033 65,224j 

3,334 

4,994 

7,844 

2,932 6L021 

16,646 

3,329 

15,277 

2,088 84,204 

4,8S6 

1,758 

9,742 

1,210 68,699 

3,178 

2,659 

6,239 

1,132 61,971 

19,721 

6,333 

12,836 

80 80,185 

4,844 

1,623 

6,548 

6,304 69»6w3 


Tot complete iihe soil retains 1 gire the figures of the revision of settlement 
in 18‘ri-72 for the six parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. 
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Cultivated area* 


BArgan&h. 



Acres I Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. AcresJAcrcs. 


MTtzafEar-. 


Bhukaxheii 


Jauli J&Q 


Khatami^ •• 

Bbuma Sam 
balhera. 


Lowlands 


Grand total 


i3,576 
522 

14,460113^72 j 14,097 

11,766 I 46^486 


4I,<H)0 20,989 20,011 
1.149 1.135 1-* 


i,149 1,135 

4^149 22,124 


12,159 45,496 21,679 
224 775 776 

12,383 46,271 22,364 
28,833 7,448 13,717 50,319 26,074 

28,554 7,251 6,356 42,223 


2.695 6,574 52,582 

... 1,848 4,165 

2.696 8,422 66,747 
7,292 69,554 


8,768 69,743 
1,489 4,834 

10,257 64,677 
6,934 61,963 

6,408 62,293 


36,292 26,795 9>497 1,659 52 8,192 46,195 

.3U7 805 2 1,225 ... 1,196 2,728 

36,699 27,100 9*499 2,884 62 9,388 48,923 

6561126,803160,663175,875 1263,997 141,865 122,632 27,341 25,018.47,701 364,057 


The Ganges on the east and the Jumna on the west form the bonndaries of 
the district and are the only navigable rivers within or 

jRjf.verSn ^ 

adjoining it. Both have a parallel course from north 
to sonth. The Ganges recede yearly more and more towards the east, cutting 
away the villages from the Bijnaur side and adding them to this district; thus, 
between 1842 and 18'>2 the two parganahs of Bhukarheri and Bhuma received, 
in this way, thirty-one estates from Bijnaur. The former high bank of the 
Ganges now constitutes the right bank of the Soldni, and there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the recession has taken place since 11198 A.D. Timiir, in his Memoirs,^ 
mentions his raid into the Duab. After leaving Meerut he marched hj 
Idansura^^ to Pirozpur,” which must either be the Firozpur in parganah Has- 
tinapur of the Meerut district, or the Firozpur seventeen miles northward, near 
Shukartar, in parganah Bhukarheri of this district. He came thence by the 
bank of the Ganges, where he encamped, and afterwards marched for fifteen 
kos up the river to Tughlikpur, which from his description must have been close 
upon the river- Now yughlikpur gave its name to a parganah in the reign of 
Akbar subsequently known as Ni|roagar from Hurjahan’s village, and again as 
Gordhanpur. These two villages can therefore be no other than the Tughlikpur 
and Nurnagar,both situated on the high bank of the Ganges, to the right of the 
Soldni in parganah Pur OhhapSr of this district. The greater portion of the 
parganah of Gordhanpur would thus seem to have forjparly lain on the eastern 


^Dowson’a Elliot, XXL,451. 
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side of the Ganges, and the process by which it has been separated from the 
Bijnaur district is in full force at the present day. Similar loss by diluvion is 
caused by the Jumna on the west. There also the tendency of the river is 
to move towards the east. Between 1841 and 1861, the villages of Nasirpur, 
Nalwi, Duhdri, Chahdipur, Rasiilpur, and Nagla llega have been out off from 
this side and added to the western bank of the river. Towards the Jumna 2& 
villages are recorded as liable to fluvial action; 12 in parganah Bidauli, 8 in 
Kairana, and 5 in Kandbla. On the Ganges, 7 villages in parganah Gordhanpur, 
18 in Bhiima, and 11 in Bhukarheri are similarly affected. The rule observed 
in settling riparian disputes, is that locally termed maehcha by which 
the deepest branch of the river is always considered the boundary between the- 
lands on either bank, whatever course the current may take; but land detached 
as an island apparently remains, as a general rule, in the possession of the 
original proprietors. Some remarks on the volume of the Ganges at Sliukartdr in 
this district have been made in a former volume (IL, 147), and the character of 
its khdiir has also been noticed. In the Jumna khdiir the* only good villages are 
those lying to the south of the Kair4na parganah. The navigation by both 
rivers is confined to the rafting of timber and a few empty boats from the 
Dun. 


Next in importance to the great rivers is the Hindan, which also runs from 
^ north to south through this district. It is crossed 

by the roads from Muzaffarnagar to Thina Bhawan,. 
Shdmli, and Badh4na. To the north the banks are high and steep, and 
towards the south they are sloping and the lowl inds are broader. The Hindan 
rises to the north of the Sah&ranpur district and receives the west K41i 
uadi on its left bank near Riauli Nagla in parganah Kandhla, to the south 
of this district. The Hindan is here fordable everywhere except after heavy 
rain, but is used neither for irrigation nor navigation. Floods in the Hindan 
cause a little damage to the lowlying lands on its banks, but they never rise 
sufficiently to cause any danger to the uplands. The only deterioration visible 
is that caused by the tendency of the drainage lines to cut into thebank separat¬ 
ing the uplands from the khMiVy but this is common to the Hindan with the 
other minor streams of the district. The west Kdii nadi also rises in the Saha- 


ranpur district, and has a course somewhat south-west as far as Jasui; thence 
it turns to the south and again turns south-west to its junction with the Hindan,. 
It mnsf between the Hindan and the Ganges canal. To the west of the Hindan* 
is the Krishni,. which flows in an almost parallel course to the former river. Ta 
the north the banks are high and steep, and but little damage is. caused by it m 
season of flood. Further west the sluggish £&tha creeps along through Jhan- 
jMna and Kairdna, and joins the Jumna on the left bank near Eamrain par- 
ganah Kairfina. 
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BiMst £&li Nadi* 


!E1i 6 Bast Kali Nadi, or as it is called m ibis distriet ibe Nagan, rises to 
tbe eastward of the sixtieth mile of the Ganges canal 
and between the canal and the great sand-ridge near 
Sarilior Rasiilparin the north-east corner of parganah Khitanli in this district* 
From the^north and east the level of parganah Khatauli gradually falls away 
into the depression which forms the source of the Kali, and so bw is this that 
it admits of tanks or large ponds being excavated which become dry only in 
the hot weather. This line of drainage which ultimately forms the main arterial 
line of drainage for the whole of the eastern Da4b as far south as Kanaiij in the 
Farufchabad district is iniinediately below these tanks an ill-definei nala rim- 
Bing through grassy ill-cultivated fields. It gradually, however, expands and, 
in the latitude of Bulandshahr, becomes a perennial stream ranning through a 
Valley marked by high banks. Some injury has been done, of late years, by 
the use of the imperfect channel as a canal escape for the superflaoas water 
from Palri, and by pouring into a tributary of the Nagan the waters 
of a second escape. Thns, in two instances, a mere local drainage line, barely 
sufficient to carry ofif the rainfall in ordinary years, has been turned into a 
regular stream liable to rise and suddenly destroy the crops grown on its banks. 
The works recently undertaken by the Irrigation Department will, however, 
probably remove the swamps already created, and by clearing the channel of 
the sluggish iT4gan prevent their recurrence. The rivers throughout the dis¬ 
trict, as a rule, run very far below the levd of the upland, so that irrigation 
frmn them is impracticable at any timov 

The general history of the Ganges canal been given in the iiitroductiorf, 
and it is only nec^sary here to notice its local charac¬ 
ter. The canal eaters the district close to the old high 
bank of the Gang^ in the Pur Ghhap4r parganah, and leaves it within some 
six miles of the west Kali nadi in the Khatauli parganah. During its course 
through the southern portion of the district it crosses the basin within which 
the head-waters of the east Kali collect. The character of the country is hero 
very different from that through which the canal runs from its head to Asaf- 
nagar in the Sah4ranpar district. Here there is an almost equable slope through-^ 
out, and no great natural obstacles to be overcome, whilst further nortii torrents: 
and valleys had both to be crossed by means which taxed severely the skill, 
energy and labour of the engineers. The first design for the portion of the: 
works lying within this district embraced a canal with a slope of bed amount¬ 
ing to eighteen inches per mile, the superfluous declivity being disposed of by 
means of four descents of eight feet each, in masonry falls at Budhpur (5Ia!i- 
mudpur), Belra, JauU and Ohitaura, and a branch canal to be given off at Juuli 
for the irrigation of the country as far as Fatehgarh.^ On a close examination 

^ Cautiey’s Gaaiges Caaal, I, 19t. ' - ^ 
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of the southern parganahs of the Sahdranpur district and the parganahs 0 / 
this district it was found that there were occasional beds of sand and sand in 
hillocks exposed oil the Surface, but that below the surface of even the best 
soil, sand was found at a small depth. This discovery necessitated a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the original design and a lowering of the slope to fifteen inches a mile. 
To carry off the estcess of slope the falls were increased to ten, and were designed 
to overcome a total declivity of 74 feet between Asafnagar and Sumera, whilst 
the works at these places were enlarged and strengthened in many ways. 
During the first portion of its course in this district, as far as Belra, the 
Description of the canal has a direction almost due south. Throughout 
this tract the surface is marked by undulating hillocks 
of sands which run in belts frofn north to south or throw off lateral spurs 
which gradually mtermiugle with the surrounding plains. Between Jain4lpur 
and Belra ihe Oanal passes two of these ridges one at Bahlolpur and the other 
n^r Belra. The slope between Rurki and Belra is estimated at 46 feet, or 2''3 
feet per mile^ and on this section within this district there are bridges at 
Dham&t, Tughlikpur and Belra, and falls and works at Belra with a waterway 
of 200 feet over the sill, and a navigable channel which leaves the main line of 
eanal at a distance of 3,500 feet above tl>e falls on the left, runs parallel at a 
distance of 1,000 feet, and rejoins the main canal again 4,000 feet below the 
falls. Just beyond Belra the caual bends slightly towards the southrwest, 
approaching the more central portion of the highland forming the water-shed 
between the west Kali nadi and the head-waters of the east K4U nadi, and 
through them the wator-shod between the Jumna and the Gauges. The dis¬ 
tance between the two K4li rivers is here about eight miles, and the canal is 
almost four miles from either river. The featurOs of the country through this lino 
are very mtich the same as in the first tract. To the west of the canal, ridges 
of sandy hillocfcs appear at intervals, and occasionally spread over the plain. 
33ie excavations, therefore, both for the channel of the canal and the founda¬ 
tions of the works along it were sandy throughout. Olay for brick-making pur¬ 
poses was scarce, and much dday would have ensued were it not that the ruins 
o£ Ohitaura and other old deserted towns supplied a large quantity. The longi¬ 
tudinal slope of the country for the 20 miles south of Belra is 32 feet, or 1*6 
foot per mile; the .transverse slope is from west to east, but the line of canal 
runs high and is well situated with regard to the water-line. 

At Jauli, on the fiftieth mile, a branch is drawn off, at first intended to water 
Jauli to Mahmidpur ^ country between the east Kali nadi and the Ganges 
as far SiS Farukhabad, Imt eventually stopping short at 
A«iiiit)shalir« ^ Thisbrjanch imnsat euch a low level that it is of very little use to 
distri^ and only gives water to a few villages in the 
cornmr. The principal works on the section of 
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between Belra and Antwara are the bridges at Kitipa, Janh^ Eftmfcheri, Jaimth, 
and Sar&i: fails and works at Jauli and Oiatanra similar to those* described 
aboFe at Bdbra and the h^ of the Anupshahr branch of the canaf dose to 
^anli The woAb at the last place consist of a bridge of nine bay% of 
twenty feet each^ orer the main canai^ and a bridge of four bays, of twenty 
&e4 each, over the h^ of the branchy connected by a line of onrved revetment, 
resting mpon a redan-shaped platform, which projects its acnte angle towards 
the point ^f separation of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this 
redan consist of lights of steps, or ghats, which are approached from the higher 
levels by staivs centricaUy placed on the carved revetment; both these bridges 
are filled with shatt^ and planks and the necessary appliances for regulating 
the water.” From Mahmndpnr, on the 60th mile, the canal continues in the 
sarne direction, bending after it leaves the district a few degrees nearer south. 
Immediately opposite Khatauli in the 62nd mile a cut connected with the west 
K4]i nadi has been made to form an. escape for aurperluons water. This cat is 
sixty feet in width at its head, divided into openings of tix feet each. The 
distance from the canal to the river is here 3| miles, and the difference of level 
from the bed of the canal to tiiat of the river is feet. ISm midn western^ 

distributary channel is carried across ibis es^pa ^t by anagjiednc^ coiin^3|ed 
witii a bridge of croasKxninntmication, ia the Iqor of whid^ ^uisumhuj deiemti 
is alla^died b’ ov^oorae excess dedivitj ^el. are 

|^d%^aA£^iii|jtadhaildSplh^ wi^thieearrdieaandai^te^ fe^ 

wan evened in ISSOv Tim w«rks on it werai 
Jamas designed by Ooloud finbert Smith of the Eagi- 

neei^ ao^ were comideted in five years from thw com* 
mencement.^ It enters thisdi^ct at the village of Aurangabad, to the north, 
of parganah Th&na iKiSiwan, and flows southwards through, par^naW Sh&m|i' 
and K&adhla into the Ueerut district. There are bridge at Mdnikpur, Ehera, 
<^adhm, Ehail Shik^pur, and Tharuwa in par^nah Th&oa Bhawan : at Jan-* 
dhrni, Bhainswll, Mandet, Shdmli, and Liloan in pargauafa Sh&mii; and at Bo^. 
makheri, Kaadrauli (2), Fatehpur, Eandhla (2), NUa and Ailamjn parganab 
K^dhla. The bends of the old course of the canal at different poixd^a which 
were left untouched by the remodelling operations contmn much swamp which 
recent operations are designed to draim These swamps are especially noticeable 
in the neighbourhood of ipiainswal, Salawar, Shamli, and Eandhla, and, indeed, 
in the whole tract of country lying along the right bank of the canal. During 
the cold weather of 1875 many important works connected with the drainage of* 
the country irrigated by the eastern Jumua canal were taken in hand, and soma 
of them are now arriving fast near completion. 

5 For further information regarding this canal see Gazetteer, II., 5, and hereafter uiiderr 
“Irrigation,’’ 
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Navigation on the eastern Jumna canal from Yarpur in parganah Tliaua 
Bhawan to Sarnauli in parganah Loni of the Meerut 
district is confined to the carriage of materials for 
departmental purposes hy means of three or four flat-bottoraed boats belonging 
to Government. There are also two grain-boats attached to the Yarpur corn-^ 
mills, but they never appear to be devoted to the purpose for which they were origin-r 
ally intended. The navigation on the Ganges canal is very considerable,^ and 
the principal commercial dep&b here is Khatauli. There is only one water-mill 
on the Jumna canal with six seta of stones. The rates charged for grinding corn 
are from two annas to four annas por maun J. There are two mills with three pairs 
of stones each on the Ganges canal at Chitaura, where the rates are lower: one 
anna to one and a half anna for the lower class of grains and two annas per 
maund for wheat. There are also mills with six pairs of stones at Muhain-. 
madpnr and Janli, but the latter are out of order owing to the defective state 
of the look and channel. All these mills are leased out to contractors, and I 
have failed to obtain any information as to the amount of work done by theiu,- 
or as to the estimation in which they are held in popular account. All through 
the Ganges canal line, not one-tenth of the water-power avaiUble is made use 
of, though some attempts have recently been made by issuing orders for improve¬ 
ments in the mills and their arrangements to reader them more convenient 
and acceptable to the local grain merchants. In connection with recent expert 
ments, the Meerut* canal authorities intend to erect a sugar-cane crushing mill at 
Ghitaura in this district, to be worked by the water-power of the falls there. 

The whple line of the Solani in this district is little else than a line of jhils and 
marshes, and the delta between its confluence with the 
Ganges is occupied by fcbe great Jogawdla jhil, which has 
an area of three and a half miles by two miles, or about 14,000 bigbas. Altogether,' 
the marshes about here cover upwards of 20,000 bigbas. Another line of marshes 
ynnning parallel to the Ganges from a point about five miles south of the mouth 
of the Solani on into the Meerut district, marks the old bed of the Ganges, the* 
interval between which and the swamps is occupied by amaze of water-courses.- 
In Pur,the parganah immediately adjoining Gordhanpur^ the marsh lands along 
the SolAni cover about 3,000 bigbas. Throughout the remainder of the district 
there are few j liils worthy of notice, but the Aldi jbil in KAndhla, the Tisang and J4n- 
sath jhils in parganah Jansath, the Badhiw^la jhil in MhizaffarEiagar, the Ohhapar 
|;anks, the Bhdma tank in Bhnn?a and the Toda jhil in Bidauli may be mentioned. 

There are ferries across the Ganges leading to Bijnaur at Aki Kheri alias 
* " yern>s Matw^li, also called Eaul ghat, due east of Muzaffarnagar/ 

(21 miles froin the civil station), and at Dharnipnr (32 miles 
Huzaffarg^gar) fpw south, opposite Daranagar in the Bijnaur 
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district and on the Jumna at Mawi in parganah Kairaaa (34 miles), from the 
civil station leading to Panipat and at Andhera (44 miles), fiom the civil station 
in parganah Bidauli, leading to Nai Nagla in KamaL At all these femes 
bridges-of-boats are kept up during the (K>ld and hot seasons, from October to 
June. These bridges are tinder the Karnil and Bijnaur antborities respec¬ 
tively. A pontoon bridge across the Solani near Tugblikpnr is frequently swept 
away, and another of very rude construction crosses the Hindan at Budh&na ' 
.During the rains a ferry-boat plies across the Hindan at Hagwa on the 
Meerut frontier, and another across the Jumna at Bamra ghat. 

The main line of communication is the Sindh, Dehli and Panjab Railway, open¬ 
ed in 1869. On it are two railway stations,—the first at 
Ck)iiimcuuc&tions. ^ 

Khataoli, almost equidistant from Meerut and Muzaffar- 

nagar, and the second at Muzaffarnagar. The roads in the district are divided into 
four classes:—first class, metalled and bridged; second class, raised and bridged 
but unmetalled; third class, unmetalled cross-country roads, no raised, but with a 
few culverts here and there; and fourth class, village cart-tracks. There are only 
tw^o roads coming under the first class,—the Grand Trunk road from Meerut to 
Burki and the Muzaffarnagar and Shdmli road. The former enters this district 
from Meerut and runs nearly parallel to the railway, passing through Khatauli, 
about four miles from the Meerut border, Bhainsi, Be^barazpurtoMuzaffama- 
gar 5 here it lakes a bend to the right of the railway and passes through Sisauua, 
Chhap4r, B^Ia and Bhukarfaeri into the Sahdranpur district, with a total length in 
this diakict of 36 miles and 1,230 feet, all of which is metalled, raised and bridged. 
Tberailway is crcssed at the 37tli milestone from Meerut, and the Deoband and 
Bijnaur road crosses this road in the 45th mile at Barla. Although its import¬ 
ance has greatly diminished since the opening of the railway, it still supports a 
considerable traffic. The Muzaffarnagar and Shainli Road is as yet only metal¬ 
led as far as the Hindan, but kunkur for the remainder is collected. It crosses 
the Kali nadi by a masonry bridge of three arches of 54 feet span each, in the 
second mile, where the roads to Tbana Bhawanand Budhana branch off and then 
passes by Baghra, ’Etawi and Banat to Shamli. A bridge across the Hindan 
in the eleventh mile, consisting of ten arches of SOf^t span each, has recently 
been completed. The Krishni is crossed in the twenty-first mile by a girder 
buckle-plate bridge: the total length of the road will be 24 miles. A short 
line of metalled road connects Khataoli town with the railway station. 

The principal second-class roads are the Allowing ;— 



Miles 

Feet. 

1. 

Meerut to Earnalby Shamli, ... 

38 

0 

2. 

Shamil and Kairana, 

IL 

200 

3. 

Shamli and Kandhla, 

13 

2,600 

4. 

Banat and Jalalabad, 

14 

1,400 

5. 

Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur, 10 

0 


Ditto and Dharmpura by 
Jansatb, 

30 

4,COO 


Miles 

7. Muzaffarnagar to Bijnaar, 22 

8. De« band to Bijnaur, 16 

9. Tugbiikpnr and Gordhanpur, ... 9 

10. Muzaffarnagar and Tbana 

Bhawan,' n 

11. Ditto to Budhana, 16 


Feei^ 

O 

400 

4,000 

4,-00 

3,SOO 
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The first road passes the Krishni nadi in its 17th mile by a bridge of three 
arches of 25 feet span each at right angles to the stream. The banks on the 
up-stream are well defined. From tihimli to the boundary of the district the road 
is out of repairs and wants culverts ; the Katha nadi, too, is unbri.lged, as well 
as a ndla near Kerto (33rd mile). After crossing this nala, a village road strikes 
oft to Bidauli and the Jumna, where there is a bridge-^of-boats, and the road goes 
on to KarniL The Shdmli and Kairana road continues by a bridge-of-boats 
to the Jumna, and on to Pdnipat. The third road leads to Dehli by Baraut, 
B6gpat and Loni. The fourth road joins the Muzaffarnagar road at Thdna Bha- 
wan in its eleventh mile and leads on by Nanauta and Bdmpur to Sabdranpur. 
The fifth roads leave the Urand Trunk Road at Rdmpur and passes through Deo- 
baud to Sahdranpur. It has a fine avenue of trees on its-entire length, and on the 
fifth mile crosses the Kali by an old bridge with long, arched approaches. The 
sixth road crosses the railway in its secon<l mile and has a fine avenue of trees for 
four miles. The fifth mile runs through sandhills and is heavy. After loaving 
Dharmpur the road passes through the bed of the Ganges and crosses the main 
stream at the bridge-of-boats leading to Bijnaur* The old Rfirki road branches off 
from the Grand Trunk Road on the first mile and unites with it again at the end 
of the fifth mile, and has now been abandoned^ The seventh road leads by Bhupa 
to Bijnaur by the bridge-of-boats at Rauli across the Ganges. The eighth road 
comm'mces in the nineteenth mile of the Muzaffarnagar and Bdjnaur road, and at 
Bhukarheri meets the Pur road, passing on across the Grand Trunk Road to Rurfci 
at Barla, and joins the Saharanpur boundary at Kutbpur. The Gordhanpur 
road starts from the village of that name and runs through the Ganges khddir 
and the bed of the Solani to join the Par road at Tughlikpur. On the tenth road, 
the Hindan which is 200 feet broad during the rainy season, is unbridged, and the 
Krishni is unbridged. Similarly ontheBiidh&na road the. Hindan is unbridged, and 
for this reason it is proposed to treat it as a third-class road, to be used for local 
traffic only, and for through traffic to make a short new line frem the ShAmli and 
Muzaffarnagarroad at a point near Titawi through Plpalhera to Tbana Bhawan. 
The third-class road from Muzaffarnagar to Daryapur is hardly discernible in 
parts beyond Jauli. After passing Daryapur, six miles beyond Jauli, it descends 
into the Ganges khadir, which is seldom passable except in very dry weather. 
The following is a list of the third-class or unmetalled and uuraised roads 


Mnzaffiarnagar to Jauli, 

MiU^ 
... 17 

Feet. 

4,600 

l,SO0 

Mir^npur to Dharmpara, 

MikB 
... 12 

Feet* 

3,800 

Old Rurki road, 

Khatauli and Mitlinpur, 

... 4 

to Jansath, 

... 8 

1,400 

... 12 

1,300 

Kairana to Jhanjhana, 

... 9 

a 

Gordhanpur and Manglaur, 

... 4 

3,000 

Circular roads, 

Muzaffaniagar and Pachenda, 

5 

6 oa 

Kairana to Budhana, 

18 

3,200 

•Y« 4 

1,362, 

Bijr to Bhukarheri, 

».« 12 

>,500 

Khatauli to Budhana, 

... 16 

2,800 


Second and third class roads are repaired every year, just, before the close of 
fte rainy s^soUf , 
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The followiflg list gives the distance of the principal places from the head- 


quarters station 

Baghm, 

Bidaoll, 


8 

Gordlumimry 

• •■i 

26 

EbAtauli, 

tm* 

14 


36 

Jalalabad, 

timm 

2i 

Mansdrpar, 

*•« 

a 

Bliainsvalf 


27 

Jiiisatb, 

*•« 

14 

Miranpur, 

*«# 

20 

Bhnkariieri, 

•ms 

15 

J atila, 


22 

Fur ( hbapAr, 

mm* 

10 

Bhum&y 


19 

JauH, 


9 

Sambalbexa^ 

•«. 

18 

Btidb&nfiy 

««• 

19 

Jbaojhaoa, 

mm 

30 

Sbamli, 

««• 

24 

CiiarthAwal, 


7 

Eairana, 


31 

Bhikarpar, 

»«• 

I4 

Chhftp£r» 

... 

9 

Kandhla, 

... 

33 

Tbina Bbawan, 

*•» 

IS 


He climate resembles that of Sah^ranpur. The rainfall is less owing to 
the greater distance from the hills, which removes the 
‘mate aod meteorology, ^ certain extent, from the influence of the 

local storms not infrequent in the more northern tract immediately under the 
hills at times when drought prevails elsewhere. The average heat is decidedly 
greater than in Sahiranpur, though perceptibly less than at Meerut, only half 
a degree south. 

The average total rainfall for the eleven years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below 
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Ia4 June to sotb Sep- 
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as*« 

SI-2 

30*1 

21*4 

22*8 



II-I 


34*2 

texnber. 







1 1 





lit October to Si«t Jm- 

0*1 

•4 ■ 

1*8 j 

23 

•1 

4*6 

•3 

5*0 

1*0 


12 

uary. 


I'4 










1st Febroaiy to SlscHaj, 

1*0 

m 

1*9 

9-2 

2*2 

3*8 

3*8 

* 5*2 


4'0 

Total, 

I6I 

25*4 


34*3 

30*7 

|29 6 

I 

229 

38*3 

1 17*3 

20*3 

39-4 


The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 184S^-50 from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Bevenue :— 


Name of stations. 

1844-45. 

1845-46. 

1846-47. 


1848-49. 

1949-50. 

ATerage. 

Mnzaffaxnagar, 


42-67 

2824 

39-88 

36*82 

19*70 

69-14 

38-15 

EhEtaoli, «.« 

i«4 

55*50 

34*65 

43*94 

39*72 

24*23 

61*91 

43-62 

Pfir, 


45*39 

30-74 

46*40 

32*13 

2229 

69 77 

39 46 

JKandb la, ... 

•ms 

28-62 

25-67 

36-61 

41*61 

24*16 

42-29 

32*99 

Tbana Bbawan, 

• •i 

26*86 

29*35 

3320 

35*42 

23 89 

42*37 

32 59 

Baghra, ... 

••• 

*mm 

... 

CM 

49-85 

22-97 

45 08 

39 30 

BadbAoa, ... 


4*4 

00« 

000 

41*98 

19 94 

45 79 

86 90 

Balrans^) ... 

•0t 

*•* 

*»« 

•44 

49*48 

22*2.3 

40*10 

57 27 

Bidauli, 


«•« 

444 


45 80 

22 74 , 

44-93 

37 82 

JbafijhAtia, 

0a« 

400 

t«« 

4«« 

40^8 

25*79 

46*02 

37*21 

C^itbCvi^ 

««6 

#«0 

444 

•44 

S2-4t 

26*37 

63 72 

34*17 

Jansatib, 

$mm 


i 

444 

36-75 

19 S4 

54-16 

36*58 

HirAnpnr, 

mmm 

»•« 

• 46 j 

000 

S)'40 

14*85 

6893 

34 72- 

Gordbanpor, 

mm* 

«44 

M# 

4«4 

83*7 

20*39 

48*39 

34*08 

Bbukarberi, 



006 


40-43 

24*31 

49-14 

37*96 
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Domestic cattle. 


PART IL 

Productions of the District, 

There are no animals peculiar to the district, and the remarks under this 
head given under the Meerut district apply with equal 
Ammal kingdom. Muzaffarnagar. Wild pigs and deer have 

increased very much, of late years, in the swampy portions of the klidiir'ot 
the Ganges and do considerable damage to the scanty crops grown there as 
well as in the neighbouring upland. The thick vegetation along the canal, 
too, and extensive clumps of sugar-cane cultivation afford during the rains and 
early cold-weather ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for leopards. 
The remainder of the district, with the exception of Bidauli, is too thickly 
populated to allow of wild animals increasing to the injury of the cultivation. 
The deaths from the attacks of wild animals and snake-bites in 1869 numbered 
35, 32 males and 3 females; in 1872 the deaths of 10 males and 

8 females were attributed to the satue cause; iu 1873 the numbers were 17 
males and 7 females, and in 1874, 8 males and 6 females died from snake-bites. 

There are no really good breeds of domestic cattle in- 
Domestic cattle. <Jigenous to these Provinces. The best cattle for 

draught purposes come from Hansi in the Panjdb and Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces, and next to them are the cattle imported from Naupdra and Daureha 
in the north of Oudh. The cattle in these Provinces are, as a rule, deformed. 
They are sunk in the neck, short in the body and crumpled at the hump, and 
these faults are due as much to carelessness in breeding and over-taxation of 
strength when worked as to inherent causes. The improvement arising from 
careful crossing and care during the earlier stages of growth is shown at once 
whenever attempted. Natives are proverbially careless of their stock during 
the earlier and more important stage of their existence. They starve or stint 
the calves for the sake of the milk, and then put the ill-fed and ill-grown young 
animals to work much too soon. To this may be attributed the marked fall- 
insr off of milch cattle in and about towns and cities where milk is in much 
demand. Food for milch cows should he partly green, and this should be 
mixed with bMsa or chopped straw, finely-powdered oil-cake (kkuli) husks of 
drfZ, &c.; some salt should be added and plenty of pure water should be pro¬ 
curable, not the stagnant water of the holes around the village site. A small 
tank should be added to each well into which water could be drawn for the 
cattle with the same care as for the owners. Ootton-seed fhinaula) is also a 
favourite fodder for working cattle. Constant crossing does not appear to 
give good results. For the ordinary small breed of cattle, a cross with an 
English short-horn or Alderney bull would greatly improve the blood, power, 
and meat; while for the larger breed of cows kept'by the wealthier 
das^a crosa with the English, Sindh or N&gaudh breeds is recommended. 
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In Knmaon there is a cross between the yak and the hill breed of cattle, called 
JkabUf which is invaluable for traffic througli the passes into Tibet, but neither 
this cross nor the small, hardy mountain cattle of the Him4kyas can live per¬ 
manently in the plains, nor will the cross with them fiourisb. The best calile for 
beef is the ordinary small breed of the country known as gainisy as they fatten soon¬ 
est, and if the animal be properly fed, the meat is not so coarse as that of the larger 
breed, A crom between this dwarfish breed and the Kerry cow has done well in 
Ireland. Bu&Ioes are chiefly kept for milch purposes, though they are now often 
used for draught as well. Good buffaloes cost from Rs. 35 upwards, and the 
price of common animals has risen from Es. 10 and Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 and Rs. 40. 
Common cows cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, and Hansi and Sindh cows from Es. 50 
to Rs. 80. The value of sheep has nearly doubled within the last twenty years, 
and the supply has not nearly kept up with the demand. Yearly more and mono 
difficulty is found in getting sheep of the requisite age and size for mutton clubs, 
and nothing is being done to improve the breed or increase the area devoted to 
sheep-farming. In several districts the Garariya caste, whose profession it is to 
breed sheep, have been obliged to give up their hereditary occupation and 
take to cultivation as the area of pasture land yearly decreases, and to this fact 
also may be, in a measure, attributed the falling offi iu the character and the in¬ 
crease in the price of cattle for agricultural purposes. 

The stud ei^tends its operations to this district but horse-breeding is not so 
popular here as In SahAranpur, though some ftiir animals 
may be found in the Rajput ehaubid in the north-west 
ofthe diskict, on the Sah&ranpur border. A stud-bred colt may fetch from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 125, or even Es. 140. Stud-bred stallions have been distributed through 
some of the villages in the Budhaua and J4nsath tahsils, aud both mar^ andstdli- 
ons ammig those of Shamli. A country-bred horse of the ordinary description 
may be purchased for Rs. 100, but a really good one can rarely be procured for 
lefs than Rs. 250 or Rs. 300. This price is about the limit. 

With the exception of the mahdser^ the fisb^ which are abundant are the same 
as those found in the Saharanpur district? the roFm^ 

sauly ehilway anwdriy and hdm. They are sold at from one 
to two annas per ser, and are eaten by Musalmans, Kahars and many other Hindus. 

The crops grown in the district in the hharif are sugar-cane, cotton, maize, 
several kinds of rice known as dMuy munjiy chahoray 
nakay bijary ziriy hudriy sdthiy jodr for its grain and as 

fodder (ekaA)y mandwa (Eteimne coroeaiia)^ moth (Ihaseolus aconitifolius j, vzdsh or 
urd (P* Raasburghii), til (Sesamum Indicum)^ carrots, arkar (Cajcmtis Indicus)^ 
mdhg (Phaseolus mungo j, sdnwaJcy gaiodr^ chainay hangniy lohiyay saniy pafsariy bdjruy 
vegetables, tobacco, and indigo, Iu the rabiy wheat occupies over 30 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area; next in importance comes barley, wheat and barley 
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mixed, wheat and gram mixed, gram and barley mixed, barley and peas mixed, 
gram, peas, mas4r^ sarson^ vegetables and garden produce generally. The mode 
of husbandry differs so little from that practised in the Meerut district that any 
detailed description would be mere repetitions. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to local statistics and a comparison of the distribution of the crops at the settle¬ 
ment under Begulation IX. of 1833 in 1840-41 with that found to exist in 
1860-61 and at the revision of the Q-anges canal tract in 1871-72. 

Mr. Thornton notes that in 1840-41, when nearly all rents were paid in kind, 

a cultivator holding 100 bighas should grow five 
Cultivation in 1640-41. , . x f ^ xx ^ 

bighas of sugar-cane, two to five of cotton, about 

thirty of wheat and of other good crops; there should be a little maize, some 
and about five bighas of chari for fodder. There should also be. five bfghas of 
thecoming year’s sugar-cane and about fifty bfghas under such crops as urd^ moihf 
hijra^ and gram. The following table compiled by Mr. Thornton has reference 
to 247,227 acres of the cultivation, or two-thirds of the district as it then stood, 
and includes all the parganahs assessed by him except tahsfl Bidaali and parga- 
nah Giordhanpur. The object of the table is to show the proportions in which the 
several qualities of soil together compose the cultivated area; also the proportions 
per cent, in which the various agricultural products are found both in the whole 
area and also in each quality of soil. Where, as in wet,” no proportion is given 

to the total area, it is because the area is too small to be expressed by one place 
of decimals. It will be seen that the irrigated land amounted to 17’5 per cent., 
misan to 16‘5 per cent., and or sand to 2’8 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of the tract to which the statistics refer. MuMta land is land capable of iri't- 
gation, equally with irrigated land, only in the rotation of crops its tarn had 
arrived for being cultivated in the kharif, which is not usually irrigated. The 
^ average ” line shows the proportion in which the products compose the whole 


cultivated area of all the denominations added together. 

KkaHf Crop»^ 1840-41. 
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iJoii Crops, 1840-41. 
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■ 8-25 
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I-OO 

0-25 

0-25 

0*60 
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•*0 
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Nihai, 

34-50 
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35 00 j 

n 25 1 

... 


••• 


... 


... 

1-00 
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26*50 1 

9-25 

4-76 j 

3 25 1 

0-26 

1-50 

1-LO 

i 1*60 

076 

1-25 

... 

1 4*50 


These figures are taken from Mr. Thornton’s report and show an average Uiarif 
cultivation of 54:'5 per cent, of the total culdvati on and an average rabi cultivation 


of 45-5 per cent. 

The returns of the distribution of produce for 1860-61, though cast in a 

^ . different form, will, in their general result admit of 

ColtiTation in ISSO-Gl. . 

compcynson with fee returns cff 1840.^ Hie foHowing'^ 

statement shows the distribulion of the crops in each parganah (not in each 
class of soil as before) and ^ves the results of the statistics of the entire district. 
Tl^ figures show tlie peaccesilage of the arm under each crop to the entire cuK 
tivated area of the distriol, and exlufail a general improvement in the propor¬ 
tionate ddtivation of the better classes of crops:— 

Kimif Crops, 1860-61. 
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^ In comparing the tables for 18^0-41 with those for 1S6U-61 it must be remembered that thp 
former only apply to a portion of the present district, but the general result will, to a great 
extent, hold good for the district as it now stands. 
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Rabi Crops, 1860-61. 


Parganah. 



Muzaffamagar, 29-5 4*0 5*0 0*7 0*2 . 8*3 47.7 53.3 

P 6 r Chhapar, ... 25 5 8*3 8 6 0*5 ... 3*2 ... 2‘6 43*5 66 - 6 Cr 

Charthawal, ... 42*6 1 3 07 0 2 ... 0 3 . 45*0 560 

Budh&na, ... 21-0 rS 2 8 . 13-4 39*0 61'0 

Baghra, ... 18-3 1*2 1*2 ... 1'3 . 27*3 47*3 52*7 

ShikSrpur, ... 19 0 1'7 0 8 .. 0 3 ... 26*2 48*0 62*0 

KUndhla, ... 88-2 0*6 9 3 0*8 ... 1*6 0*2 ... 60*0 60-0 

Jansath, ... »30 37 3*8 ... ... 2*0 14-2 86*7 63*8 

Khtouli, ••• 26-0 1*0 6*0 1*0 ... 12*0 46*0 64*0 

Bljiima, ... 15 7 8*5 2*8 ... 8*7 ... 4 3 40*0 60*0 

Bbukarheri, ... 18-0 i0*5 8*0 0*8 ... 0 7 ... 6 0 37‘5 62-5 

Sh^mli, ... 327 1*3 U7 ... «. ... OS 3-5 49*6 60*5 

Kairina, ... 40*5 20 110 0*3 . 0*2 0 7 64*7 46*3 

JhanjhSaa, ... 47*0 2 0 27 ... ... 0*5 0*5 ... 627 47*3 

^li 6 i)a Bliawari} 48*o 1*5 2'3 •• ... ... 52*3 47*7 

Bidauli, ... 55 7 6 0 16 ••• ... 0*3 0*5 ... 63'0 37*0 

Gordhanpur, ... 48*5 67 4 *0 0*8 1*8 1*4 61*7 38*3 

Ayeiage, ... 31 6 8 1 4*3 0*1 ... 1*1 ... 7*0 47 2 62*8 

The followiug table gives the distribution in acres over the cultivated area 
of the crops grovn during the three years 1868-69 to 1870-71 :— 
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Khabip. Kabi, Bop asm crops 



We have still later information for a portion of the district in the returns of 


Comparison of the pro- fhe cultivated area of the Ganges canal parganahs, and 
dtetri4witoS^Thornbm’a compare these figures mth the statistics collected 

statistlos. at the settlement by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41. Mr. 

EUiot revised the assessment of Bhuma Sambalhera in 1836, and his crop state¬ 
ments are not procurable. The following statements show the percentage of each 
crop on the total cultivation in 1840-41 and in 1871-72 for five parganahs 
according to the settlement records, and for the sixth parganah for the latter 
jeat only. The total cultivated area includes 661 acres of bdrah or garden land. 
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the crops of which are too small to notice. The figures give the percentage 
occupied by each crop to the total cultivated area:— 

Kharif Crops^ 
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Since 1841 the area nnder sugar-cane, cotton, chart and rice has risen, and in 

^ the Granges canal parganahs specially, the cultivation 

BiC 6 and cane, 

of ihe finer kind of rice known as munji has increased 
considerably. Before the openinf 
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favourable spots in the khddir and near tanks, but it now alternates with cane, 
cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around the village, and is 
equally esteemed with them. The proportion of the cultivation under khaHf 
crops would seem to have slightly increased in some parganahs since 1841, but 
although this is the case, there can be little doubt that the cold-weather crops are 
cultivated with better results than formerly, owing to the improved character of 
the soil and of the cultivation, and also that they are sown in as large, if not a 
larger, area than before. Although there is no record of the dofasli land, or 
land bearing two crops, in 1841 for the whole district, it is fairly certain that 
the facilities for irrigation afforded by the canal and the increased competition 
for land have rendered the practice of taking two crops off the best land in a 
single year much more common than of old. In 1841 the statistics for over one- 
half of the district show less than five per cent, of the total area under two crops. 
It would also seem that the proportion of cane grown after fallow is less than 
formerly prevailed, and the practice of planting the cane in a field which has 
just given a rain-erop now generally obtains. Thirty years ago, to grow 
cane after fallow was the rule, now it is the exception, and cane follows cotton, 
maize, urdy and the finer rice, and but very seldom succeeds wheat. Formerly 
more than two-thirds of the cane area lay fallow, now hardly onC-ninth is 
allowed to rest. Moth and bdjra among rain-crops and barley in the cold 
weather are the clearest signs of poor soil and careless agriculture in this part 
of the country, and the improvement in this respect is marked. The very 
small proportional area devoted to jodr is perhaps due to the soil not being suit¬ 
able to this crop, and partly to the fact that it is difficult to preserve it from the 
attacks of birds in a fairly wooded country and to the lateness of the crop, 
which prevents a second sowing and necessitates the devotion of a very consi¬ 
derable area to fodder crops. The area binder chari and gawdr is extensive 
in proportion to the excellence of the farming and the large number of cattle- 
required, and in the inverse ratio to the acreage under the poorer rain-crops and 
to the extent of waste land available for grazing purposes. Taking the superior 
rain-crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, maize, munji^ and to a less extent wrd’and 
ehuTiy they occupied 32*7 per cent, of the total cultivated area and 62 pcr cent, of 
the kharlf area in 1860-61; and the better rahi crops, such as wheat and gram* 
(even omitting the mixed ordps of wheat and barley, gram and wheats peas and 
wheat), occupied 35*8 pe-r cent, of the total cultivated area and 76 per cent, 
of the rci)i cultivation. In 1870-71 cotton, sugar and rice alone occupied 19*1 
'per cent, of the total Cultivation, while barley and wheat alone covered 35*7 per 
cent. It should be home in mind, however-, that though barley is grown in poor 
soa, it does not cover all the poor soil, and that wheat is often sown in very bad 
but at the same time its presence is au’ unquestionable sign of careful culti- 
Comparing all the returns, there can be no* doubt that cultivation h^ 
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improved! in qtialify and area very considerably since 1841, and tbat tbe movement 
is still on the right sida The next thirty years must show a still greater advance 
nntil all the available waste is absorbed, and then we mnst look to improved pro¬ 
cess^ of husbandry for any farther progress. On the whole, then, it may be stated 
that while the area nnder spring crops, such as wheat, gram and barley, has hard¬ 
ly, if at all, changed, the area xmder sngar-cane has increased generally and 
almost donbled in the Ganges canal tract, while the rice crop has more than 
donbled in the same tract and has improved in quantity and quality, and the area 
devoted to fodder crops has increased. The tendency is to increase the area of 
crops which may form valnabie articles of export, as sugar, rice, and even wheat, 
at the expense of ihe poorer classes of crops of the same season, and hitherto the 
increase in the cnltivated area has more than balanced the increased area devoted 
to other than food-grains. 

In the matter of manure the area of the misan and bdrah land gives the area 
of the manured land and a gauge of the resources of a 
village in this direction. In two-thirds of the district 
in 1840-41 the misan area amounted to 16*5 per cent of the total area cultivated. 
Sugar-cane, wheat and cotton are grown in misan land, and the man who has 
grown thecustonaaiy quantity of them,” writes Mr, Thornton, no more con¬ 
sidered to have exerted an usual industry than is he considered to have abused his 
situation by sowing «fdf, mctk and the rest of Ibe poor crops, much of vribidh will 
succeeded in llie following year by wb^t If he cultivates less of Urn better crops 
than is theordimiy proportion he would, in universal opinion, be acting dishonestly. 
It appears, therefore, that in the present state of agricultural science and with 
the present habits of the people in using cow-dung as fuel, the available manure 
only suffices for tibis portion of the land under crops.” In 1860-61 the mism 
area had increased to 20*4 per cent, of the cultivated area and is still increasing, 
for if we take the area of the Ganges canal parganahs and compare their statis- 
ties fm: 1861-62 with those collected in 1871-72, we find the manured area entered 
as 36 per o^t. of the cultivated area. Increased population brings with it increased 
manure and a larger area devoted to the better crops, and nowhere is this shown 
better than in the upland portions of the parganahs lying in the Ganges-K&Ii Du&b. 
In his remarks on parganah Khdtauli, Mr, Cadell, while accepting t’:e rise from. 
20 per cent, in 1861-62 to 36 per cent in 1871-72, is inclined to place little confid- 
mod intiie results ordinarily deducible from these entries, and would not give much 
weight to them. He write:—It is very common in this neighbourhood to grow 
the cane cr<^s in clamps around the estate, in this way giving nearly every field 
of good land its turn of manure and of the most careful cultivation. In this 
way a very ordinary rotation would give nearly half the cnltivated area and 
nearly the whole of the irrigated area manured.” Still there can be little 
doubt but that the manured area has increased conriderably of late years. 
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The following statement gives the time of sowing and cutting and cost of 
cultivation of the principal crops as estimated by the 
tahsilddrs in each tahsil (S==Sh&mli; B=sBudhdna; 
M s=s Muzaffamagar, and J aa J&nsath) 
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B.a.p. 

R.a.p. 

R. 

a. p. 

M. 

Es. a. p. 

B. 

a.p. 

R. a. p. 

Cotton,... Jl; 


KArttik, ... 

0 AO 

3 12 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 

19 

8 0 

6 

3 

8 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

Ae&th. ... 

Piis, 

•• 

... 


... 

... 

16 

0 0 


4 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

/S, 

Ditto, ... 

KArttik, ... 

0 40 

2 13 0 

10 0 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

12 

9 0 

10 

1 

6 

4 

13 

5 

4 

0 12 

4 

\B. 

Ditto. 

AsauJ, 

... 



... 

8 

0 0 

9 

1 

6 

4 

12 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Halze, „.<M. 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto and 

... 

... 

... 

... 


8 

2 0 

15 

1 

5 

4 

20 

0 

0 

11 14 

0 

' J 

BhAdon. 

















u. 

Ditto, ... 

KArttik 

0 40 

2 12 0 

8 5 9 

Wi 

... 

11 

6 9 

15 

1 

5 

i 

20 

0 

0 

8 10 

3 


Margsir. 

















Job, .„[! 

Ditto, ... 

Margsir, ... 

0 10 0 

... 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

0 8 0 

6 10 0 

6 

1 

6 

4 

8 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 

Ditto, .. 

KAittik, ... 

... 

... 

... 



4 

8 0 

9 

1 

5 

4 

12 

0 

0 

7 8 

0 


Ditto, ... 

Asanj, 

0 80 

3 12 0 

0 12 0 

6 0 0 

1 0 0 

12 

0 0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 


Ditto, ... 

Ditto, 

»•# 

_ 




7 

0 0 

12 

1 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 


Ditto, ... 

BhAdon, 




M. 


la 

5 0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

7 U 

0 

rice. J 

KArttik. 
















u 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 

0 12 0 

9 0 0 

3 5 0 

... 

... 

13 

1 0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

4U 

0 

/'S. 

X&rttil^ ... 

BaisAkh, ... 

2 80 

2 12 0 

1 40 

6 00 

300 

15 

0 0 

12 

1 10 

8 

20 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

(b. 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. ... 


... 


1 ••• 

... 

18 

0 0 

18 

1 10 

8 

30 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

Wheat,.,. ^ M. 

Do., Marg- 

Chait, Bai- 

••• 

... 


1 ”• 

.. 

11 

3 3 

36 

1 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

24 13 

9 

sir. 

sAkb. 

















U 

Ditto, ... 

BaisAkh, ... 

1 80 

2 13 0 

3 15 0 

... 

... 

8 

4 0 

12 

1 

9 

7 

19 

3 

0 

10 16 

0 


KArttik, ... 

Ditto, ... 

1 12 0 

3 12 0 

18 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

12 

0 0 

12 

1 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

\a 

Asau], 
KArttik, ... 

Ditto, ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

8 

0 0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Barley,,,. 

PhAlgun, 

Chait. 

Pds, 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

•». 

6 

9 0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 7 

0 

U 

Ditto, .. 

0 96 

2 13 0 

2 00 

... 

... 

6 

6 6 

12 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 9 

6 

/S. 

Asani, 

BaisAkh, ... 

1 80 

1 *** 

18 0 

3 00 

18 0 

7 

8 0 

9 

1 

6 11 

12 14 

3 

5 6 

3 

Ib. 

Ditto, 

Chait, 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

6 

0 0 

9 

1 

8 11 

14 

0 

3 

9 0 

3 

Gram,... < M. 

Ditto, ... 

Ditto, Bai¬ 


... 



,, 

4 

2 6 

12 

1 

5 

4 

16 

0 

011 13 

6 

) 


sAkh. 

















u 

Ditto, ... 

Chait, ... 

0 9 6 

... 

2 10 6 

... 

... 

3 

4 0 

12 

1 

5 

4 

16 

0 

0 

12 12 

0 

rs. 

Chait, Bai- 

Piis, MAgh, 

6 00 

6 4 0 

6 0 0 

12 0 0 

40 8 0 

70 

12 0 

321 

3 

0 

0 

97 

8 

0 

20 12 

0 

\ 

sAkh. 
















Sugar- JB. 
eaue. ) 

PhAlgun, 

Chait. 

Margsir, ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

60 

0 0 

30 

3 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

/m. 

PhAlgun, ... 
PhAlgun, 

KArttik, ... 

• • 

•«« 




37 10 0 

80 

3 

8 

0 

106 0 

0 

67 6 

0 

Cj. 

Ditto, ... 

4 *8 0 

9 0 0 

1 13 6 



15 

5 0 

30 

3 

8 

0 

105 0 

0 

89 10 

6 


Chait. 


















These estimates must be purely hypothetical, and are not only imperfect but 
considerably under the mark. No account is apparently taken of the value of 
the straw, and the estimated value of the labour given by the cultivator is too 
high. The returns are, however, useful, as showing the opinion of natives of 
much local experience, and how little confidence can be placed in them, and 
the outturn per acre may be advantageously conipared with the note on 
produce returns given hereafter. The Budhdna and Jinsath figures, apparently, 
do not in several instances include the important item of rent 
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Continuing the agricultural vocabulary given under the Meerut district, I 
shall here note the terms used for implemeiits generally 
Implements. in the Meerut district and in Muzaffamagar.^ Cbminen- 

cing with the Sal or plough, the three pegs which prevent the hala% from shifting 
forwards are called banel. These pegs press against the haL At the yoke end of 
the halaB are three holes pierced in which the ndHi or leathern thongs are tied. 
The yoke is attached by these. The holes themselves are called harhe. In this 
district the whole of the yoke is known as jtia. The word tarmdcM applied else¬ 
where to the lower piece is unknown. Ail the pins of the yoke are known by one 
inune, sail. The ropes or thongs attached to the inner pins are called and the 
knots at both ends of these ropes are called ndngla* In this district the drilling 
machine is attached to the plough. The channel through which the seed descends 
is here called wairna. If a man wishes to plough deep he harnesses the yoke higher 
up the Aalas. This deep ploughing is called lagu. When light ploughing is 
necessary the yoke is fastened lower down the halas nearer the share. This light 
plonghing is called askuldya. The hatha is a circular piece of iron placed on the 
share to prevent its going too deep into the earth, and the kharwa is a peg to 
prevent ihephS or iron share from slipping out. The ddhan is a harrow with 
teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed land, and costs about Bs. S. It is 
especially used to mix up the earth and water in a field tilled with rice and 
munjL There are usually four teeth called khuntis. 

The maira is a harrow without teeth and is diawn over a ploughed field after 
the seed has been sown; it costs about 24 annas. The lahar is a large 
wooden roller weighing from six to eight maunds. The block itself is 

^ , called lakar. the pivots chtU. and the traces to which 

Xiakar. ^ / 

the yoke is attached are called gurigd. There are 
two other names applied to this implement, one is dhalaphor or dhelaplior^ 
another is or or tor. This roller is used for crushing clodded clayey soil, 
as the maira is used for bhdr land for the same purpose. The mdn}h% orjandra is 
the implement used for dividing a field into kagdris or small beds with a view to 
economy in the use of water; it is used by two men, one holds the handle and 
the oiher holds a string attached to the block in a direction opposite to the handle. 
It is worth only about four annas. Jeli is a kind of rake for collecting cut corn. 
The kolhu is the sugar-press. The names of the component parts of the 
press are given by Sir. H. Elliot in the language of 
Benares and Rohilkand, and it may be interesting to 


Kolhu or SQgar-press. 


^ From notes by Mr. S. H. James, C.S. In Mozaffamagar one plough represents stock as 
follows:—Two bullocks at Rs. 75 to 90, or four bullocks at Bs ISO to 150; plough and appur¬ 
tenances, Rs, 3-8 to 10 ; Od, Rs. 10 to 15 ; ckaras^ Rs. 4 to 5, and other implements, such as the 
ka»i, Jhaira^ phavra^ kftHrpa, ganddsa,&nd daranti, Rs. 2-12 to 3-1 1 , or a total of Rs. 65-4 to 123-11. 
To these may be added a gdrk i at Rs. 30 and a sugar-mill at Rs. 40, so that ic requires a fair 
amount of money to set np a small farmer, and he has frequently to borrow the amount necessary 
at an nsanous fate of interest. 
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compare with them the names current in this and the Meerut district, which 
fairly represent the upper Du4b.^ 


Explanation. 


Tlie horizontal beam to which bullocks are attached. 

The upi-ight beam which moves in the mill. 

The upright post which is parallel to the last. 

The wood by which the two preceding are joined to one 
another. 

The basket on the horizontal beam from which the mill is fed. 

The leather thong by which the honzontal beam i6 con¬ 
nected with the yoke. 

The circle in which the bullocks move. 

The cup in which the expressed juice is transferred into the 
boiler. 

The place from which the fuel is supplied to the fire under 
the boiler. 

The outlet for the smoke. 

The spoon for taking the juice out of the boiler. 

Tho scrape to prevent the sugar resting at the bottom of 
the boiler. 

The raised blocks on which tho cane is cut. 

The receptacle for tho sugar-cane before it is cut. 


Besides these terms, the log connecting the fdt and dhahha is sometimes 
called bdnkmaL A kolhu costs from Es. 80 to Rs. 60, and the wooden beams, the* 
kundi^ chdky and 7iand (or vessels used in various processes) about Rs. 6. The 
hire of a kardU or iron boiler for a season is Rs* 10. 



BmASLES Kolhu oh Stjoabthill. 


Meerut. Eohilkhand. Benares. 


(1.) PAt, . P^t, .M ^Cattri. ... 

( 2 .) L£th, gala, chu- Ldthandjdth, 

ran and nail. 

(n.) Mdua mal, and Malkham, ... EIhunta, ... 

malkham. 

(4.) Makri and dhab- Chirya, ... Dhenka, ... 

ka. 

' .)'^i^a and jhdl,,.. Ori, ... Ori, 

( k) Kari and ndr, ... Nfiri, ... Niri, 

(7.) Pair. Faith, Ghagra, ... 

(8,) Sahya» . Saya, ... Saika, 

(9-) Jhokat, ... ... Jhokand, ... Jhokand,... 

(10.) Dhiindhlf^ ... Dhdndra, ... Dhiindka,... 

(11.) Dhori, ... ... Dhor, ... Dohra, ... 

(12.) Ohandwa* ... CShandwa, ... Gurda, ... 

(13.) Nih, ... Ota, ... Hesur, 

('GandrSla, 

(14.) < and \ Gandarw41a, Gareran, .« 
CGaadwdla, ) 



I Beames’ Elliot, 11,, 875. 
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Other implements used in husbandry are the giirM or gdri (cart), the 
driver of which is called the g&riw6a. He foflowing is 
other implements. ^ names of its diflferent parts in tins dfetrn^ 

It will he seen that they differ more or less from the names given by 
The wheel generally is called pdhtya. The spok^ of the wheel are called isri ; 
putM is the felloe of a wheel. Of these folloes there are generally four* Th^ 
nave of the wheel is called ndA. The €md/n is a small iron hoop going rotmd 
the extremities in the middle of the ndA, and the (man is the small hoop inside 
the fidk in which the axle turns. The axle itself is called dhum. The two long 
shafts extending on either side from front to back are phArB^ the transverse 
pieces are called pairij those extending beyond the wheel are called He 

hdnh or pamjani is the curved beam that joins the two tikdnid, CImid is tiie 
iron pin for securing the bdnk to the dhura or axle. The upright posts that 
support the siding are called khaleva ; they are eight in number, four on either 
side, and are themselves fixed in the four transverse pieces called patios. The 
long bambu poles supported by the khalemB laid horizontally to form the top 
of the sides are called chandoisy and the similar but shorter pole along the top 
of the tail of a cart is called vdkiydr^ These chandoiB have a fiirther support 
in the four posts fixed in the iikdmisj which also take the strain off the 
These four posts are called dege. Parallel to the chandcdB and placed am 
patris are the two long bambu poles called m4ngL The ropes stnmg on tJm 
e&andois and mAngis and so forming the sides of the cart are called phArkae^ 
He reeds kid out al the bottom of the gdriy so tiiat nothing may fall through,, 
are called ehhSmr. The part under the yoke, forming the exfremities of the 
pk&FSj is called nuaMpam, and the protruding piece beneath this, on which the 
gOri sometimes rests, is called antcera. The place where the gdriwdn sits is oalled 
panjdla. The leather rope binding the yoke to the mathdpara and oMara 
is called nar, the third rope securing the yoke to the phdr is called joga. Of 
these there are two, one on the outside of each pAdr. The small b^m under 
the pMr and in front of the tikdni is called gaj. The two posts attached to the 
pMrs near the matMpara on which the loaded gdri is made to rest are called 
ddkL 

As illustrations of the local diaJact, other terms relating to rural life are 

^ ^ , given, and compared with those mentioned by Elliot. 

Bund vocsusulary. 

One of the sacks or baskets called akaia in the glossary 
is here mdnchL A pair of grain bags used as a pannier termed akJia in the 
glossary are here khdfji. He word ara, with the meaning of cross-ploughing, is 
in this district the second ploughing. The first ploughing is p&p^ the second is 
dusar or arc. The hasAii is a small instrument for cutting, the diminutive of 
basdla^ an adze; the eJidshni is a pan in which the juice of sugar-cane is boiled ; 


Bursd vocaJialary. 
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it is mucli the same as the Jcardhi except that it is somewhat larger. The Ghdih 
is a pad to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. Clihdj is a basket used 
in winnowing grain and also for irrigation. The cJMnka is an ox-muzzle, A 
feeding trough in this district is khdr. The platform on which a person is 
posted to protect crops is here a tdnd. Ganddm is here a reaping-hook, called 
elsewhere a gardsa. The word is derived from dasa, a reaping-hook, and 
ganm^ sugar-cane ready for cutting. The bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for the purpose of beating out the graiu is 
in the glossary called dlieiikar, in this district it is called phalsa. This pro¬ 
cess is never resorted to except where cattle are scarce. The word here applied 
to the treading of corn is gdhna. Besides this, ddhan jorna is applied in the 
same sense, Dahendi is a vessel for holding daM or curds. Dohni is the name 
of the vessel which holds dddh^ or fresh milk. The word jhdkri is much used 
and is synonymous with dohnu Dardnti is a sickle. DantauU or dmtioa is a 
rake. The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing, called in 
the glossary dam, is here called Jon The rope round the neck of a yoked 
bullock is here galtard. An ox goad is here termed sdyita. A pair of plough 
oxen, called in the glossary goin^ are here called a Jo^. A sheaf of corn is gara^ 
not gaira. Sarsot is used hei*e to signify the bringing of the plough home 
across the back of a bullock or with the share inverted, after the conclusion of 
a day’s work. Hasiga is a reaping hook. Jvdhua is a pad placed on the top 
of the head to support a water-jar. The mdndal is the iron ring at the mouth 
of the chams. The chaukta^ doJidna or katgar is the wooden grating placed 
over a well to prevent people falling in, called elsewhere jangla. The is 
the well-yoke with the two JzJd^ parallel to each other. The JdK is a net used 
for binding up grass. BaThi is a strong rope of hemp. Addna is the frame¬ 
work of the well on which the wheel works, either post of which is called 
gahlat or kanba ; the cross post is maiydl^ and the pin supports of the wheel, or 
chaTkhi^ the goriya and s4ja. 

Wells, tanks, and canals are used, in this district, for irrigation. Through¬ 
out the uplands, where water is found at a great depth, 
masonry wells are scarce, and hichcha wells can only be dug 
at a great expense and only last for a year or two. Masonry wells for two 
Wells bullocks are said to cost from Rs. 400 to Ss. 500, and 

from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 for one set of bullocks. Earthen 
wells cost from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and are impracfcioable in the more sandy 
t^actSp Where water is near the surface kuclholia wells can be constructed for 
about seven or eight rupees, and in the Jumna kMdir for from two to three 
rupees. Here, too, they last sometimes as long as one year, but usually foi’ 
one season or crop, and irrigate about four acres each. There is little 
tpSfiMwrig^taon except in pargauahs ShamU and Oharthdwal. The following 


Irrigation. 
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slateineiit shows the proportion of irrigation due to canals, weils and tanks 
respectively, as shown by the settlement records prepared in 1860-61: ^ 
Statement showing the mode of irrigation in 1860-61 and in eeriam pargamgjm 

in 1871-72. 



Area in acres ibriqatbi) from 

i 


is 

1 M ASOHRT 

jwi^ns IN I860. 

Parganah. 

Wells. 

Tanks. 

Total. 

Canals. 

Total wet 

i 

t 

Q 

1 . 

o «J 
B 

40 

u* 

a 

Out o i 
repair. 

Total. 

SHanili, 

15,612 

1,004 

16,616 

14,607 

31,223 

14,232 

45,435 

758 

119 

877 

K^ndhla, 

12,659 

292 

32,951 

25,“55 

38,806 

11,529 50.329 

355 

42 

165 

397 

Thana Bhawan, ... 

9,468 

632 

10,100 

9,598 

19,693 

7.994 27,692 

567 

732 

Budhana, 

18.518 

... 

18,3J8 

200 

lS,5id 

18,764 35.2S2| 186 

24 

210 

Shikarpur, 

19,543 

... 

19,343 

1,8«5 

21 ,‘.»0S 

27,279; 4S,487 

422 

35 

457 

Baghra, 

14,0.6 

... 

14,016 

4,880 

18,896 

23,142 42,038 

485 

85 

570 

JhanjhaBa, 

13,901 

269 

14,170 

5,138 

19,308 

5,138,25,011 

1 SOS 

134 

942 

Oharthawal, 
Khdtaali,— 

8,318 

1,990 

10,308 

4.865 

I5,i73 

39,176'44,849 

’ 253 

54 

1 

1 307 

1860-61, 

3,254 


3,254 

16,632 

19,886 

I 20,4’8 

; 40,364; 3)0 

; 53 353 

1871-72, 

3,437 

419 

3,856 

20,428 

24,284 

17,939 

42,223 

1 ... 

... 

r tt 

Kairana, 

16,451 

631 

17,082 

7,853 

24,935 

8.707 

33.642 

794 

123 

917 

Gordhanpnr 

51 

288 

339 


339 

15,779 

16,118 

5 


S 

Bidauli, 

14,068 


14,063 

«. 

14,06if 

6,476 

20#44 

857 

105 

962 

M nzaffar nagar,— 








iseo-ei, 

2,708 

... 

2,708 

18,956 

18,791 

21,664 

20,662 

20,258 

41,9^7 

m 

18 

178 

1871-72, 

1,664 

207 

1,871 

26^774 

4^,4M 




Bhukarheri,—« 











164 


164 

25,238 

S5^S 

2^,462 

47,864 

27 


n 

1871-72, 

39 

17 

56 

: 23,861 

83,917 

23,917 

46,271 

... 

• •ft 


PSr — 








1861-^^ 

2$9 


259 

26,025 

86,884 

14,819 

41,103 

2 

«•* 

2 

1871-72, 

in 

49 

160 

19,865 

20,035 

22,124 

42,149 

... 


»«• 

Jinsaith,— 









180t-6^ 

2,683 

... 

2,683 

15,881 

18,564 

30,199 

48,763 

184 

24 

208 

1871-72, 

2,522 

202 

2,724 

21,521 

34,845 

26,074 

50,319 

... 

•«4 

If.* 

Bhuina— 









1861-62, 

552 


552 

7,631 

8,183 

33.032 

41.215 

42 

8 

50 

1871-72, 

417 

70 

487 

9,012 

9,499 j 

27,100| 36,599 

... 

nr* 



The figures for 1860-61 are taken from Mr. Martin’s final report, and those 


for 1871-72 from Mr. Cadell’s parganah reports. 

Irrigation in this district from the Ganges canal dates only from the year 
G^lfi. 1855. The maximum area irrigated was obtained during 

the year of drought in 1868-69, when 128,203 acres were 
watered from this canal alone; the returns of an ordinary year show less than 
one-half this amount. Throughout a great portion of the tract traversed by 
the Ganges canal, owing to the prevalence of sand, irrigation was in former 
times practically unknown. Towards the south-east; of the district in Bhdma, 
close around the town of Muzaffarnagar, to the south of Jansath, and in a great 
portion of Khatauli, well-irrigation was common, but the greater portion of the 
area now watered by the canal had few wells and no tanks or other reservoirs^ 
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for water. The west Kali uadi nius far below the level of the uplands, 
and the minor streamlets which occur in the south-east could never have been 
of use for irrigation purposes. Before the introduction of the canal, the whole 
area might be said to be dependent upon the rainfall for its water, and only here 
and there and within the lowlands of the rivers could any reliance be placed 
upon the outturn from cultivation. Kow, with the exception of a few villages 
in each parganah, the whole of the eastern portion of the district through 
which the canal runs is amply supplied with water, and, year by year, the 
few outlying estates are brought nearer anJ nearer to obtaining a share of 
water sufficient for all their wants. In addition to the practical preven¬ 
tion of the occurrence of famine in seasons of drought, the canal has had 
a marked influence in promoting the cultivation of trees for timber, fruit, 
and shade. Along the canal itself plantations of sisii, tiin and the acacias 
flourish, and the example so successfully shown has been followed to some 
extent by the proprietary cultivating bodies throughout the canal-irrigated tract. 

At the same time, thb canal has not been altogether a gain to the district 

Besides the sanitary evils to be noticed hereafter, to 
Injory caused ty the canal. , . , t i . . t ^ 

which the canal has given rise, much unnecessary loss 
has been occasioned by the obstruction of the natural drainage lines by the 
works on the canal and its distributaries. On this subject Mr. Cadell writes :— 
A great work like the Ganges canal could not, of course, be turned aside to 
avoid the depression of the east KAli river, but it is to be regretted that the 
existence of this depression as a line of drainage was not earlier and more practice 
ally acknowledged. But besides this, distributary after distributary has been 
run out without regard to the drainage of the country, and for many years the 
necessity of allowing waterway under the irrigation channels was not praotic-: 
ally admitted, and it is only iu quite recent years that the department has made 
it a rule that drainage should be facilitated instead of being obstructed. Now, 
unfortunately, the remedy has been rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
i?ailway engineers seem to have considered that obstructions of drainage by 
irrigation works justified similar obstructions by the railway. The argument 
was not a good one; for a canal running across a drainage line and unprovided 
with permanent waterway under it, could be out when flooding became serious, 
whereas the railway embankment forms a much more permanent barrier. 
Within the last few years very great improvement has been effected : one of 
the worst of the offending distributaries has been abandoned, permanent means 
of ^cape for the surface drainage have been constructed under several others^ 
and in Muzaffarnagar an important system of drainage has greatly improved 
■flie condition of the neighbourhood, and similarly thorough work in the south¬ 
ern parganahs will quickly remedy the evils which have resulted from want 
forethought in past ^ears. 
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** In the Mnzaffiirnagar parganali especiallr, as to a less exi^t elsewhere^ 
it must be admitted that the evil appeared more seri- 
®°® owiag to the improvements which the canal itself 
has affected. Thiriy years ago^ when land was 
less reqnest, wide margins were left round ponds and depressions, and it was 
only in seasons of ex<^ssiv6 rainfall that flooding occurred. Now cultivation 
has en<»o^hed upon the old depressions, small ponds have been ploughed up, 
and the area of cultivated land so situated as to be liable to injury from a heavy 
bat not exceptional rainfall, has been largely increased If, then, the Irrigation 
Department has a good deal to answer for with reference to drainage obstruc¬ 
tion, it is also frequently blamed for what is only a natural resnlfc of the in¬ 
creased value of land, which thirty years ago was allowed to lie waste, while 
it now swells the profits of the landlord in a dry year, and intensifies the out¬ 
cry against the department in a season of plentiful rain. There is now less 
ground for complaint, for a good deal has been done already, and when the pro¬ 
jects under consideration shall have been completed, there will, as far as one 
can see, remain only the south-west corner of the tract (in which the railway, 
the canal and its distributaries have run more than ordinary riot among drain¬ 
age lines), from the town of Khfitauli to the Meerut bonndaiy to be drained. 
But besides the, in most oases, unnecessary injury to the upiwd whmh has been 
octasioned by irrigation works, another evil may be justly ateibuted to the 
ea n a f , and that is the great inermse of marsh in the valleys cff the rivers. As 
&r as the eastern parganahs are coneemed the injury has not been very serious, 
because the valley land is limited in extent, but its deterioration has been general 
and complete, alike in the Gan^s valley and near the w^t and east Kili rivera, 
and it is probable that only in ttie case of the land lying along the latter streams, 
and especially in the valley of the east Kali, would the reclamation of the 
land give any adequate return for the expenditure required. When, there¬ 
fore, the great improvement due to the canal comes to be estimated, it will 
be nec^sary to deduct a comparatively trifling sum for the injury to the 
valley which has been found inseparable from the improvement of the up¬ 
land” 


Mr. Cadell is borne out in his opinion by othet officers. Thus Mr. S. N. 

Martin writes of Pur Chhapar, that 1,336 cultivated 

Opinions of other officers. , j x • x j i. i x- r xt_ i 

acres have detenorated by percolation from the canal;” 

and in writing of parganah Muzaffamagar he says:—I have had many com¬ 
plaints about the uncertainty in the supply of canal water, often just at the 
critical period when the cane crops threaten to dry up unless moisture is given 
to the roots. On enquiry at Edrki I ascertained these complaints to be well 
founded.” Mr. 0* Grant, also, speaks of the damage done by the overflow of the 
Nagan and its tributaries when used ^ canal escapes in parganahs Jansath and 
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KMtauli. From tbe northern to the southern boundary of the Pur parganah all 
. but the very highest and sandiest fields below the upland 

Solani villages. . r . . i . 

liave been seriously injured by percolation from the 
canal added to the natural moisture of the Soldni khddir. Where cane, cot¬ 
ton and wheat were formerly grown, in dry seasons, rice occasionally succeeds, 
but much of it is hopelessly ruined, and the old rice land is now a reed-grown 
swamp. Oiiltivation has fallen from 1,470 acres in this tract to 836 acres, and 
the class of crop grown has also deteriorated. Cane is now grown in only one 
village, the area of cotton is gradually becoming more and more restricted, and 
the rice crop is now greatly less in area, inferior in quality, and more Uncertain in 
produce. Formerly it was the only portion of the parganah in which the produce 
was tolerably assured, now it is the tract in which the crops are most doubtful 
and in which the produce is least valuable. ITotwithstanding these injuries, the 
general result of the Q-ang^ canal in this district has been an almost unmixed 
benefit to the people, for> compared with the increase in cultivation generally and 
in the production of the better class of crops, the loss is almost inappreciable. 
The increase of revenue due to the influence of the canal has been very 
Increase in land-revenne considerable in this district. Mr. S. N. Martin esti- 
due to the canal. mated the amount due to the influence of canals in 

the whole district at Ks, 74,830. In this estimate he made allowance foir 
masonry and earthen, wells thrown out of use by the canal, as well as for the 
average amount of earthen wells which might reasonably be expected to be 
brought into use should the canal supply be stopped. The result of his 
itiquiries for the parganahs watered by the Granges canal is given below. I also 
give Mr. Oadell’s estimate in 1875, which is exclusive of the owner’s rate:— 


Mb. Cad ell’s ebtiscaxe, 1875. 
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!nie following table shows the irrigated area from the Qm^ canal for 
seven years according to seasons as shown hy the irri¬ 
gation reports of the Canal Department:— 


Area irrigated. 


Paegahah. 



Year. 


1 

1 

t 

2 

i 

m 

ai 

^ 2 

m 

Jauli J5ti83th. 

I' 

a 

1 

es 

M 

1 1 

laS 

.a 

Js? 

Total 

KliariL 

1866-67. 

aaa 

Aer^. 

6,162 

Acres. 

5,616 

Acres. 

1,544 

Acres. 

3,721 

Acrea 

5,940 

Acres. 

; 6,032 

Acres. 

28,015 

Babf, 

*«* 


10,568 

11,43S 

3,525 

10,005 i 

10,947 

1 7,139 

! 

53,623 


Total, 

... 

16,730 

17,054 

5,069 

13,726 

16,887 

12,171 

81,637 

Khaxi^ 

1867-68. 


7,368 

7,193 

1.898 

4,591 

7,980 

1 

1 6,218 

35,248 

Babi, 

««. 

•s. 

6,874 

6,606 

1,126 

1,660 

6,9 s7 

5,120 

28,373 


Total, 

... 

14,242 

13^799 

3,024 

6,261 

14>^7 

11,338 

6^621 

K3biuri^ 

1868^. 

1 

J 

M* 

7,347 

7^1 

■ 

6.692 

6,741 

7,645 

86^«e 



»«• 

17#06 

18,079 

5,309 

17,754 


15^2 ] 

9i;658 



«a* 

94^ 

25|17e 

7,433 


23,760 

2^627 

If8,2i^ . 

Ehaxxft 

ms-70. 

««« 


8,166 

8,393 

2,073 

6,342 

8,389 

7,776 

I 41,039 

Bal^ 

aa* 


I 6^ 

6,232 

1,423 

5,782 

7,815 

Hli 



Totals 


14,009 

I 14,625 

3,496 

13,124 

16,204 

15,767 

76*125 

Kliari^ 

1670-71. 

*a« 


6,041 

6,373 

1,946 

4.860 

6,437 

5,864 

31,521 

Babi» 

««« 

... 

8,481 

9,195 

2,151 

6,191 

8,685 

9,572 

44,275 


Total, 

*•« 

14,532 

15,568 

4,097 

11,051 

15,122 

15,436 

76,796 

Kbarif, 

1871-72, 

«aa 

a«« 

6,111 

5,482 

1,620 

8.532 

5,783 

6,234 

26,762 

B&U, 


•«« 

7,108 

6,193 

1,140 

4,110 

6,769 

7,306 

32,626 


TobO, 

aaa 

12,219 

11,675 

2,760 

7,642 

12,562 

12,540 

59,388 


1872-73. 

aaa 

5,667 

5,726 

1,643 

4,458 

6,424 

5,659 

29,477 

Babi, 



' 5,914 

6,339 

1,392 

3,717 

6,498 


28,899 


Total, 

eaa 

11,481 

12,065 

3,035 

8,175 

11,922 

11,698 

58,376 


65 
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Irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal was considerable before the last 

_ , „ , settlement and has increased very mucli of late years. 

EaBtem tJUDUia Canal* , 

The irrigated area at the last settlement cannot now be 

ascertained, but with the exception of Kandhla, Shamli and Thana Bhawan there 
were few portions of the western half of the district fully irrigated. The canal 
authorities appear to have been much less successful in economically distribut¬ 
ing the water here than on the Ganges canal. In writing of ThAna Bhawan 
Mr. Oadell remarks that the enormous proportion of old and new fallow in the 
tract to the west of the Hindau must be due to the gradual falling out of 
cultivation of land which has been injured by over-irrigation.” Mr. A. Colvin 
says of the same tract, the villages bordering the canal are very much affected 
by the ejSSiorescence known as reh which is destructive to all vegetation. The 
barren land of those villages at the last settlement was 535 acres, it is now 
2,407. The increase in barren is chiefly attributable to the increase of this 
land.” In fact it would appear that this tract is deteriorating rather than im¬ 
proving, and it is entirely owing to the rise in prices and the consequent rise in 
rent that there was not a serious diminution in the land revenue at the present 
settlement. The same tale is told of Shamli to the west of the Krishni. Here 
over-irigation has done its deadly work. Mr. Oadell writes:—The land is 
slowly but steadily deteriorating, and malaria has enfeebled the population * * * 
the cultivated area is decreasing owing to the steady inroads of swamp and rehj 
and as irrigation is now so general, little improvement can be looked for in the 
great majority of estates from a large supply of canal water. Indeed, in many 
cases we must look for improvement to a systematic lessening of the canal-irri¬ 
gated area, and to the benefit which is likely to follow from a return of the 
people to the use of wells. It would, I am convinced, be difficult to over-estimate 
the advantage which has been derived by many estates in this neighbourhood 
from a judicious supply of canal water, but it would be also difficult to over¬ 
state the injury which has been caused to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the canal by the short-sighted policy of deluging low-lying tracts with the 
sole object of collecting high water-rates over a limited area, and without pay¬ 
ing the slightest attention to the wants of more distant lands, to the health of 
the people, or to the indirect revenue which a more enlightened system of dis¬ 
tribution would secure to Government.” Still, on the whole, as in the case of 
the Ganges canal, the benefits derived from the Eastern Jumna canal maybe 
fairly said to compensate for the injuries it inflicts, and when the drainage pro¬ 
jects now contemplated have been completed there will be little room for com¬ 
plaint. 

The proportion of* the increase in the land-revenue due to the action 

IncT^w of the Eastern Jumna canal was estimated in 

diae to tibke Eastern JTnmna ^ 

Martin at Rs. 34,565 as noted 
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below. Mr, Qadell’s estimate in 1875, exolnsive of owner’s rate, is also 
given:— 


PargauBh. 

Mft. Maktzsi’s bstikatb in 1863. 

Ms. CAnSLX^’S S0TZ- 
xATSZir 1876. 

Initial rerenue 
including 
canal profits. 

B©Tcnue of 
villages irriga¬ 
ted from the 
canal. 

Canal profits. 

Bevenue xniniis 
canal profits. 

Aid irrigated as re-- 
^ emded alseitiemeiU, 

Canals. 

Other 

sources. 

Budhlna, ««, 

••• 

69^846 

5,986 

210 

60,636 

200 

18,318 

Siiikarpur, 

•M 

1,03,80] 

25,886 

j 

2 277 

1,01,024 

1,865 

19,343 

Baghra, 

... 

81,691 

\ 21,520 

1 

3,227 

78,464 

4,880 

14,016 

Chartliawal,,,* 


61,257 

18,903 

1,850 

59,407 

4,865 

10,308 

tThanjhaiia, m. 

••• 

56,696 

31,085 

2,767 

63,931 

5,138 

24,170 

Thina Bltawan, 


67,082 

42,775 

tjau 

1 

61,068 

9,698 

t%m 




77,876 

5,107 

I,I4,,950 

14^7 

15,626 

Kfoidhl% ... 

•M 

1,11,410 

78,990 

>M56 

1,01,954 

25,855 

13,951 


•t* 

63,307 

85,780 

3,647 

48,660 

7,853 

17,<^2 

Total, 

•«» 

7,13,640 

1 

3,28,245 1 

34,555 

6,79,084 

74,861 

1,32,904 


In Mr. Martinis climate the amount of land irrigable from wells whicli 
had fallen into disuse since the canal was opened was calculated and allowed 
for at the rate of twenty*two acres per well The difference between the wet 
and dry rates on the remainder of the irrigated area gives the profit due to the 
influence of the canal after allowing for all possible irrigation. It must be 
remembered that this is only an estimate, for there are no trustworthy 
statistics of the irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal at the settlement in 
1841. 


The average estimated irrigation for the years 1839-40 and 1840-41, in this 
district, from the Jumna canal amounted to 22,205 
acres; in 1850-52 the average was 37,615 acresj and 


Area irrigated. 
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for 1858-59 and 1859-60 the returns show an average of 58,615 acres. The 
following statement shows the returns for seven years : — 



1866-67. 

rff, 

8,590 

2,532 

4,632 

1,466 

i 281 

l,187i 

I 977 

2,882 

8,870 

1 , 

6.626 

6,700 

8,634 

3,041 

122 

1,636| 

2,260 

6,734 

1 18,550 





,216[ 8,232113,286( 4,607| 160| 2,823| 3,227[ 9,616| 27,420| [78,477 


.* 12,994 

48 28,652 


92 

2,279 

2,611 

6,056 

13,676 

a 

H 




1 



23 

29 

1,846 

3,265 

1,112 

1,068 

2,196 

4,000 

9,336 

6,521 


9,919| 6,59S| 10,680| 4,776| 62| 5,ni| 2,180| 6,196| 25,8571 280 71.643 
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I give below statements showing the crops irrigated from both canals for 
Influence of the nuTuti several years. The Ganges canal, in addition to cans- 
on the better crops. jjjg harm by over-satiiration of the soil, hsis done 

mnch good by promoting the cultivation of the better crops. Taking &e five 
parganahs of Piir ChbapSr, Mnzaffamagar, Bhukarheri, Jansath, and Khdtauli, 
the areas under tihe superior crops in 1841 and 1871 were as follows:— 



o 

I 

eo 

9 

CD 

Cotton. 

Common rice. 

Wheat. 

1 

,s 

Vi 

pq 

Other crops. 

f 

P 


Acres. 

Acres. 

> Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2841} 

8,138 

4,632 

7,759 i 

50.729 

9,620 

112,988 
’ 1 

193,866 

1871, 

14,293 

1 8.1M 

1 

6,913 

63,146 

i 

14,834 

120,018 

227,398 


The entire area under sugar-cane watered by the Ganges canal was in 1869-70 
21,133 acres, and in 1872-73 was 22,768 acres. Munji rice, followed by gram, 
is about as valuable as su^r-cane, and is grown in rotation on the same land, 
and the best is found in villages with a plentiful supply of canal water. In no 
case has the influence of the canal b^n more marked than iu the cultivation of 
mnnjL It was unknown in the uplands, of the Ganges canal tract, in 1841, 
for many years, the cultivation of rice was nuduly encouraged by the low 
watOT-rates charged for this crop. The rates have now been raised, and with the 
old artificial inducement to this cultivation removed, the canabirrigated area of 
this crop has fallen from 20,448 acres in 1869-70 to little more than 9,000 acres 
in 1873-74 and 1874-75, whilst that of sugar-cane has risen from 14,305 acres 
in the first-named year to 20,904 acres in 1874-75. 


Crops irrigated Jrom the Ganges Camh 


Crop6t 

■ 

1870-71. 

f 

I-* 

GO 

05 

00 

1^ 

Crops. 

d 

A 

CO 

oo 

*- 


*r 

vt> 

d 

00 

Garflens, 


336 

433 

226 

299 

Other pulses, 

1,656 

365 

603 

1,108 

ScLS^-chie, 


14.304 

15»593 

12,974 

15,443 

Fodder, 

1,068 

64 

71 

56 

Wheat, 


29,561 

38,444 

28,046 

26,746 

Cotton, 

2,023 

188 

232 

85 

Barley, 


1,454 

2,209 


215 

Other fibres, 

171 

478 

564 

250 

Bice, 


20,450 

14,712 

12,495 

13,321 

Indigo, 

158 

123 

158 

116 

Maize* 


469 

16 

2 

1 

Other dyes, ... 

*•■ 

8 

16 

25 

Other cereals. 

1,049 

183 

793 

66 

Drags, ... 

12 

9 


t«* 

Gram^ 

I*. 

3,382 

2,949 

2,394 

86 

Oil-seeds, ... 

1 

2 

29 

106 

64 
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Gardens, 

Sugar-cane, 

Eice, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Maize, 

Other cereals. 
Pulses, 
Fodder, 
Fibres, 

Dyes, 

Drags, 

OU-seeds, 


Crops irrigated from the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
Maby measurement; Caby contract. 




M. C. M. 


801 771 

1,887 5,489 

1,925 9,765 

10,948 29,874 
405 1,994 



M. c. M. c. M. a 


4 584 

18 6,127 

78 7,940 
227 35,208 
12 1,341 


••• 548 

7 7,314 

26 8,869 

122 28,961 
2 730 

8 545 

1 1,019 


The necessity for attempting something to remedy^ the evils complained of 

Drainage operations in ^7 district officers in Muzaffamagar, and indeed 
connection with the canah throughout the whole of the Meerut Division, led to a 

conference of collectors and canal officers in January, 1875, when the Govern¬ 
ment resolved to set on foot a complete scheme of drainage in connection 
with the canals and river systems of the northern Dtrib, and works to cost over 
nineteen lakhs of rupees were taken in hand during the year. The following 
is a summary of the principal facts brought forward at the conference which 
bear upon this district. On the Eastern Jumna canal, 
Eastern Jumna canal. Bhainswdl cut on the right bank of the canal, 

which was intended to take a portion of the drainage which comes down 
the old bed of the canal, works badly, as where it gets into the high land 
its banks fall in and- get choked. The Saldwar out takes the greater 
portion of the drainage of the old bed of the canal under the present canal 
to the Krishni Nadi. Water now accumulates in the loops of the old bed 
of the canal where it has been abandoned, and the drainage of these accu¬ 
mulations forms part of the Krishni and Kdtha projects. The town of Shdmli 
and the country below it is constantly flooded from the overflow of the Shdmli 
nila. A scheme for deepening and enlarging the bed of this channel is now in 
hand and is estimated to cost about two lakhs of rupees. In the meantime, the 
lower part of the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for 
the wftter which lodges in the town of Sh&mli, and the municipality will 
co-operate by digging channels within its own limits. The Fatehpur out 
1^:8^ from the large jhfl of Fatehpur Aldi in parganah Kdndhla, about 
a mile from the ri^ht bank of the canal, and passes under the canal by 
to &0 Krishni Nadi. Beyond the canal the cut has been of some 
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benefit, bat it has not yet proved sufficient to tmrry off the flood-water from the 
Tillage of Aldi. The swamps arotmd the town of K4ndhla will be taken in hand, 
in ooimeetion with the Kirthal drainage scheme in the Meemt district. The entire 
country along the right bank of the canal in the Tfa4na Bhawan parganah near 
Muhammadpur Madan and between Shamliand Kdndhiais in mnchneed of drain- 
stge, and will be provided for in connection with theK&tha and Erishni schemes. 

On the Ganges canal the Solani reclamation works are in active progress 
year by year, and a considerable area has been raised by the deposit of silt. 
The similar swamps to the south in the water-logged portions of parganahs 
Bhukarheri and Bhiima will be taken in hand. A project for the continua¬ 
tion of the Behi cut (opened in 1873), so as to drain the swamps along 

^ ^ , the Grand Trunk Road and around the town of 

Ganges Canal. 

the Chhapdr, is under consideration, as also Ba- 
dhiwdla cnts. A system of cuts for the relief of lands lying to the 
east of the town of Muzaffamagar was completed before the rains of 1874 
and did much good, and since then the drainage of Pachenda, Makhiali, and 
Begharazpur has been included in the scheme. Between the Makhiali distri¬ 
butary and the sand-hills which run down the middle of tiie district is a 
chain of small jhfls, some seven mil^ long; an outiet was provided for their 
storm-water under the right main distributary in 187% and a draimage cutr 
will now be made tetding into tha main cut of the Muzaffamagar scheme 
below the village of Sandhauli. Iha Bhaiasi cuts will afford mlirf to the 
drainage of seventy square miles of country lying between the sand-hills and 
the canaL The N%an Nadi drainage scheme is intended to provide for the 
drainage of a large area lying between Jansath and EhlLtaali^ and the left 
bank of the Hagan Nadi by improving the bed of the latter, and by cuto from 
J4nsath, Tisang, and Ohandsamand. The two former cuts were made some 
years ago, but they have not been sucsoessful, as Jansath was flooded in the 
rains of 1874. In connection with this scheme a line of drainage is projected 
to carry off the water between Kh4tauli and Banghi into the East Edii Nadi. 
These with other minor works will complete tiie drainage system of the 
district as far as can be seen, and one good result has, at least, taken place, 
that the evil has been acknowledged, met and grappled with, and in a few years 
we may hope that fever-epidemics will be a thing of the past in Muzaffamagar* 
Before the opening of the canals, Muzaffamagar must have suffered much 
, from the famines which have periodicallj visited the 

Famines and drought. x j? i,- u * • • . 

Duab, and some account of which is given m the intro¬ 
duction to the second volume of the Gazetteer. Though a fall of rain in the 
1837 ^. beginning of February, 1838, lessened the famine area 

1860 - 61 . j;]i 0 district^ it suffered greately in common with the 

remainder of the Dudb, and its influence was shown in tho large proportion 


Famines and drought. 


1837-38. 

1860-61. 
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of land shown as recently abandoned’^ in the returns of the settlement 
in 1840-41. The remissions on account of the famine for the year 1245 fasU 
(1837-38 A.D.) amounted to Rs. 39,286. Famine again visited the district 
in 1860-61, when the Amipshahr branch of the Ganges canal was undertaken 
as a famine-relief work. Owing, however, to the presence of the canals the 
pressure of the scarcity in this district was not felt so severely as elsewhere, 
and during January, 1861, it was only found necessary to expend Rs. 283 in 
outdoor relief to 3,182 persons, while in Meerut, to the south, 25,864 persons 
came for relief, and in Saharanpur, to the north, the numbers were over 17,000. 
Still for the next six months it was found necessary to relieve an average of 710 
persons daily at an average daily cost of Rs. 174. The favourable nature of the 
season, during and after July, enabled the cultivators to plough their lands, and 
to assist them Rs. 25,000 were advanced as tahhdvi for the purchase of stock 
and seed. The balances rose to Rs. 1,34,095, of which sum the collection of 
Rs. 1,03,116 was postponed indefinitely and Rs. 31,531 for a certain period, and 
ultimately Rs. 10,607 were remitted. 

We next come to the famine of 1868-69. In this district there was 
scarcely any rain from the end of July, 1868, to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1869. The rain-crops failed in the unirrigated 
portions of the uplands, and the sowings for the cold-weather crops were gene¬ 
rally confined to the irrigable area. On such lands, however, the yield from 
the raU harvest was good. Moreover, at the close of the year 1868, there 
were large stores of corn hoarded in the grain-pits of the district, and these 
changed hands, several times, during the last three months of the year without 
ever being opened. The existence of these supplies kept down prices, and 
distress was further mitigated by the high wages and ample work procurable 
on the Sindh, Panjdb and Dehli Railway, then under construction. In August, 
1868, cartmen could earn eight to twelve annas a day, and there was abundant 
demand for every class of labour. The prices ruling at the close of the year 
i^ose to 9 sers per rupee for wheat, 11 sers for barley, and 10 sers for Jd/ra, 
and occasioned much distress, so that it was eventually found necessary to pro¬ 
vide both gratuitous relief and famine works. Between the 4th of January 
and 15ljh of September, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitous- 
relief at a cost of Rs. 2,659. The most important of the famine works were 
theSh&mliand Muzafiamagar road, and the road from Deoband in the Sah4ran- 
fm district through the north-eastern parganahs to Bijnaur. During the last 
three months of 1868 immigrants arrived frdm Bikanir and the western states 
of Rajputslna, but refused to work i the able-bodied passed to the east and the 
destitute and sick were relieved in the work-houses. Altogether between 
1868, and October, 1869, an average of 195 persons were 
m reSef wrks in this district at a cost of Rs. 6,583. Trade 
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was vigorous daring the famine, and the district exported not only its 
own stores but w’as the channel of an important transit trade in grain. In 
September, 1868, there were large imparts of corn from Meerni^ and 
straw for cattle came in December from Saharanpur. In Janoaiy, 1869, great 
quantities of maize came by tbe Ganges canal into KhStanli. Again in March 
600 maunds of grain came in by rail jfrom the Panj^b, hut the subsequent 
Stettin on the local supplies for the Panjab, Saharanpur, and Rohilkhand was 
very great In March the northern parganahs exported wheat to Saharanpur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consignments were sent 
to AmbMa (Umbaila). During the first week in April the AmbMa markets 
received 2,000 maunds of grain from this district, and in the following week 
Bs. 6,000 worth. In July, 1869, exports went on to Agra, Bhawtoi, Bijnaur, 
and by the canal to Gawnpore. The drain towards Ambala, also, continued 
and did not cease until after tbe rains of 1869. On the 3rd of September 
2,550 maunds of grain were despatched, and the high rates in August, which 
equalled the rates prevailing daring the most critical period (December, 1868), 
must be due to the same cause. The coarser grains soon became as dear as 
the finer, for though some relief was given by the kharif of 1868, in Febmaiy, 
1869, jc4r and hdjra were offered at higher prices than wheat, and the scarcity of 
these grains is still more conspicuous in the succeeding months until the db- 
fnand for wheat in Aijgust, 1869, brought the prices once more nearly level, 
wheat being quoted at 10|^ sers per rupee and jodr at 9f sers. The folloiW-r 
ing table shows the prices ruling in the last week of each month during.the 
©eascm of scarcity :— 
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broTiglit from the Meerut and Sahdranpur districts. First-class bricks 
12^^ X 6" cost from eight to ten rnpees per 1,000; 9'^ X X 2^" seven to 
eight rupees per 1,000, and small native bricks Hs. 2-8-0 per 1,000. Groodwyn’s 
tiles cost Rs. 14 per 100 and Syrian tiles Rs. 12. Stone lime costs Rs. 50 per 100 
cubic feet; kiinkur lime, Rs. 18, and surkhi^ Rs. 8. Digging kunkur for roads, 
cleaning and stacking costs Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet, and cartage 
costs nine to ten annas per 100 cubic feet per mile. Altogether metalled roads, 
cost for maintenance twelve to fourteen rupees per mile per mensem, and here 
the average cost of kunkur placed on the road rises to the very high sum of 
Rs. 8-8-0 to Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet, and consolidatingthesame costs one rupee 
per 100 cubic feet. Sal logs from the G*arhw41 forests cost Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per cubic foot, and dressed and placed in position, the costs rises to Rs. 3-12-0 
and Rs* 4 per cubic foot. In earthwork, excavating light soil with a lead of 75 
feet costs Be. 1-12-Oper1,000 cubic feet; with 150 feet lead, Rs. 2; and with 200 
feet lead, Rs. 2-4-0. Foundation excavations costRs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 1,000 
cubic feet. Concrete masonry in foundations cost Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet 
and fine concrete costs Rs. 15; whilst first-class brick-work costs Rs. 22, second- 
class Rs. 20, and third-class Rs. 15. Arch masonry and brick-work in cornices, 
mouldings and other ornamental work cost Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet. Best 
half-inch plaster of stone lime costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet; kunkur lime, 
Rs. 2-12-0; and white washing, two to three annas. Terrace roofing costs Rs. 3 
per 100 square feet: thatching nine inches thick, Rs. 9 ; tiled roofing, Rs. 6-8-0; 
and Goodwyn’s tiles, Rs. 16. Iron work costs Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per mauud ; 
painting three coats of green Rs. 2 per 100 square feet, or red or white, Rs. 3-12-0 
Glazed and pannelled doors are made for from Rs. 85 to Rs. 95 per 100 square 
feet and panelled doors for Rs. 75 per 100 square feet. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The enumeration of 1848 gave a total population numbering 537,594 souls, 

lat* n in 1848 'vtom 172,304 were Hindu cultivators and 218,341 
were Hindus folloviring other callings; 61,445 were 
Musalmau agriculturists and 85,504 were Musalm4ns following occupations 
unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The entire population gave 333 
souls to the square mile, residing in 934 villages,^ of which 803 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 5,000. The towns, having 
a population exceeding 5,000 were Muzaffarnagar (7,264), Budh4na or Burhdna 

^ There were in addition 104 rillagas without inhabitants (Jd-chirdghi or ‘Mampless’O* 
atetaiBS ixE 1S4S and those incidentally noticed as having been collected at settlement refer to 
1^ peunbnent residents only, the remainder to all residents in the district on the day the census 
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<5,559) KindMa(7,062), SMmli (8,447), JaMbbad(7,789), JhaajhAiia{5,B62), 
Cbarthiwal (5,111), Jansath (5,312), Kairana (11,470), and TbAna Bhawan 
(li,22i). The urban population only numbered 74,897 souls, or about 14 per 
cent, of the total number of inhabitants. Even amongst these there inuathave 
been a large proportion dependent more or less on the land for their subsistence. 
In fact the towns in this district partake far more of the nature of large viK 
iag^ than of towns proper, and the entire district is essentially agricultural in 
its character.^ 

The census of 1852, better known as the census of 1853 from the year of 

report, shows a total population numbering 672,861 
Oeiisiis o£ 18S3* . . 

souls, or 409 to the square mile. There were 490,171 
Hindtis (221,420 females), of whom 241,246 were engaged in cultivating the 
soil and 248,925 souls were engaged in other occupations. The Musalm&ns 
numbered 172,690, (39,607 females) of whom 73,943 were cultivators and 
98,747 were engaged in avocations unconnected with agriculture. Of the 88 T 
inhabited villages, 717 had a population less than 1,000 and 159 had between 
1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The towns with more than 5,000 residents were the 
same as in 1847 with the addition of MirAnpur. The changes occurring between 
1847 and 1853 resulted in an increase of 10 villages and 7,828 inhabitaais, but 
even deducting these fixma ihe total population given in 1853 ibe hmesm m 
striking, and most, in a great measure, be atfaributable to defective enumera¬ 
tion in the first c^us. 

The omipis of 1865 is more valuable for the purposes of comparison. It 
^ ^ siv^ a total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 

Censsiss o® 1S6S. ^ » o 

. of 682,212 souls, showing 414 to the square mile. The 

same broad division into agriculturists and those following other occupations 
was made, and gives the results shown in the following table : — 


Census ISSS. 



Hind^ «. 73,539 

Hasalmaus 

and others, 25,384 


68,815 84,237 49,834 [ 286,731 491,827 
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There were 1,041 villages in 1865, of which 348 had less than 200 iiihabit- 
ants ; 285 had between 200 and 500; 238 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 106 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 55 bad between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants were the same as in 1853, 
except that Budhdna was omitted. With 1865 may be compared the figures 
of 1872, which are as follows :— 


Ocoupatiom in 1872. 


Eeligxon. 

1 

Landowners, 

[ 

Agriculturists. 

i 

i 

Non-agriculturists. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 


. 1 

Female. 

Male. ; 

. 1 


Male. 

Female. 

Hiuddff, 

6,785 

. 4,810 

98,516 

73,845 

168,748 

146,146 

274,049 

224,901 

Husalmana^ m« 

4,931 

4,406 

32,379 

26,199 

64,226 

58,956 

101,536 

89,561 

ChristianSj 

««• 

• «« 

1 

•M 

**• 

23 

12 

23 

i 

1 

1 

12 

Total, 

11,716 

9,316 

180,S95 

100,044 

232,997 

205,114 

i 

375,608 

314,474 


The non-agriculturists numbered 438,111 souls,' or 63’48 per cent, of the 

_ . ... total population in 1872. The details of the census 

Comparison petween * 

the returns of 1853 and returns of 1847 are not worth reproduction, but those 
those of 1865, 1853 and 1865,’ as the two first enumerations con¬ 

ducted on uniform principles and with defined objects, should have a place 
in the district notice. Between 1853 and 1865 the changes in area were very 
small, consisting chiefly of a few villages transferred to the Karndl district. The 
most noteworthy fact, however, is the ^apparently great diminution in the agri¬ 
cultural population. There is, ho’f^ever, no reason to suppose that this is due to 
anything but error ^n classification. In 1872 day-labourers and the mass of 
the agricultural population were, included in the non-agricultural class chiefly 
caste-iiame denoted a trade. 












The foIloT^ing table giv^ the details per parganah for both the census of 
1853 and that of 1865 :— 



Census of 187d. 


The census of 1872 shows a total population numbering 690,082 souls and 
giving 419 inhabitants to the square mile* Of these 
498,950 were Hindfis, 191,097 were Musalmans, and 35 * 
were Christians and others not included in the first two classes* There were 883 
inhabited villages, giving an average of 0*5 villages to each square mile and 782' 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages shows 207 with 
less than 200 inhabtiants ; 268 with between 200 and 500; 233 with between 
500 and 1,000; 108 with between 1,000 and 2,000, and 54 with between 2,000 
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and 5,000. The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 souls were those 
before given with the addition of Gangeni and Khdtauli. The next table gives 
the parganah details according to religion sex and age: — 




HiNPds. 


Muhammadans and othbes 
NOT Hindis. 

Total, 

Parganahs. 

Up ^0 16 years. 

AduUs, 

Up to years. 

Adults, 

Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Muzaffarnagar, 

6,948 

6,351 

11,274 

9,293 

8,333 

2 647 

6,370 

4,671 

26,926 

21,962 

Baghra, 

7,323 

5,436 

11,239 

9,662 

2,248 

1,858 

3,341 

3,067 

24,151 

20,013 

Gordhanpur, ... 

3,010 

2,436 

3,6 U 
8,897 

2,886 

361 

306 

502 

380 

7,387 

6,007 

CharthSwal, ... 

6,663 

3,92n 

7,041 

2,072 

1,639 

3,346 

2,956 

19,36t 

16,562 

Pdr Cfahapar, ... 

5,*262 

4,090 

7,865 

6,510 

2,01U 

1 1,748 

2,986 

2,626 

18,057 

1 14,969 

JhanjhAaa^ 

6.2264 

4,808 

9,367 

8,091 

1^494 

1,?70 

2,447 

2,329 

19,592 

16,498 

Shlimli, 

9^83 

7,331 

16,637 

13,728 

1,843 

1,&3X 

3,216 

2,756 

30,6 '8 

25,348 

Eairina^ 

4j495 

3.667 

6,624 

5,869 

3,914 

8,227 

8,860 

6,302 

20,783 

18,046 

Tlxina Bhawan, 

6,946 

4,387 

9,ISi 

7,843 

2,* 44 

2,375 

4,631 

4,86$ 

22,466 

19,4:3 

Bida^li, 

8,1 3 

2,266 

4,6 7 

3,694 

2,050 

1,594 

8.117 

2,817 

12,897 

10,371 

Shilarpur, 

8,733 

6.571 

12,667 

16,778 

It,141 

2,823 

2,432 

4,098 

3,964 

28,221 

24,108 

Kandhla, 

11,004 

8,406 

13,767 

3,341 

2,6.30 

4,609 

4,304 

34,732 

29.127 

Budhina, 

6,401 

6,165 

9,491 

8,207 

2,707 

2,140 

3,907 

3,567 

22,506 

19,( 69 

EbAtauli, 

8,0C6 

6,274 

12,249 

10,367 

2,558 

2,116 

4,063 

3,634 

26,876 

22,391 

bhukarheri, ... 

6,603 

4,968 

9,676 

8,129 

2,098 

1,781 

3.309 

3,009 

21,686 

17,887 

Bhdma Sambal- 
hera. 

5,990 

4,834 

8,779 

7,587 

1,881 

1,563 

2,738 

2,628 

19,388 

16,602 

Jaiali Jinsatb,... 

6,671 

4.467 

7,775 

6,734 

2,716 

2,300 

3,893 

8,661 

20,056 

17,042 

Total, •• 

no,iS5 

84,363 

163,884 

140,548 

40,187 

33,144 

61,372 

66,429 

376,608 

314,474 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 274,049, or 45*1 
per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu females number 224,901, or 54*9 
per cent.; Musalm&n males 101,536, or 53*1 per cent, of the entire Musalmdn 
population, and Mussalman females 89,561, or 46*9 per cent. The percentage 
of Hindtis on the total population is 72*3 and of Musalmans is 27*7, or three 
Musalmins to every eight Hindus. The percentage of males on the total popu¬ 
lation is 54*4, and of females is 45*6, whilst the divisional percentages are 54*(> 
and 46*0 respectively^ 

The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 


Infirmities. 


1872. They show that amongst the total population 
there were 122 insane persons ( 49 females), or 1*7 
per 10,000 of the population; 13 idiots (2 females), or 0*1 per 10,000; 143 deaf 
and dumb (42 females), or 2*0 per 10,000; 2,538 blind (926 females), or 36*7 
per 10,000, and 227 lepers ( 23 females), or 3*2 per 10,000. The statistics as to 
age were also collected for the first time in 1872^ and exhibit tbe following 
results for the Muzafiarnagar district. The table gives the number of Hindus 
and Musalmins according to sex at different ages, 

’ with the percentage on the total population of the 
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same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total population include 
the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex distinction;— 


Ages. 

Hindua, 

Jk/usa(mdn8» 

Tffial pepmh^km. 

m 

& 

*3 

Percentage on total 
Hindtia. 

*3 

a 

Percentage on total 
Hindds. 

SB 

Of 

4 

Z 00 

o ^ 

fs 

s’a 

§ p 

2 U 

m 

o 

*3 

§ 

f=i 

o 

ti. 

ja , 

3 00 

s.'i 

$3 

S es 

X) SB 

a S3 

m 

at 

'a 

1 

O p 

v S 

o ^ 
^ 9 

» p. 

89 

O 

'3 

a 

a, 

2 

2 

a 

Sg 

50.2 

aS 

2 §• 

® p- 

Up to 

1 year. 



4*3 

10*37.1 

4*6 

4*539 

4*4 

4*175 

4*2 

1‘ *363 

4'i 

14*549 

4*6 

Between l and 6, 


36*763 

13*U 

296S7 

13*2 

12*935 

12*7 

1 l*t>79 

13*0 

1 43*699 

1*^9 

1 41-367 

13*1 

n 

6 „ 12, 


43*773 

15-3 

31*191 

13*8; 15*918 

15*6 

12-286 

ii3*: 

! 59*693 

15*8 

43 478. 

13*7 

») 

12 s, 20, 


4b*566 

16-9 

35*648 

15*3 

, 16*881 

16*6 

1 14*264 

15*9, 61*448 

16*8 

i 49*915 

15*8 

9f 

20 „ 80, 

... 

52-603 

19*1 

43*673 

19*4 

! 19*457 

19* i 

1 17*697 

.9*7 

1 12*07 2 

19-1 

161373 

95 

St 

30 „ 40, 


39*1 12 

14*2 

1 33*2291 14*7 

14*433 

14-2 

12*976 

14*4, 53*55f 

14*2 

! 46 *207 

14*6 

Pf- 

40 „ 50, 


24*526 

8*9 

12*2*214 9-8 

9*241 

9*1 

8*637 

9*6 

3 ’.*77 i 

8*9 

130 851 

98 


60 „ 60, 


130^3 

4-7 

12*179 6*4 

5*412 

5-3 

4*987 

5*5 

18*485 

4-3 

'7-166 

5-4 

Above 

60 years, 

... 

6*806 

2*4 

6*707 2*£ 

2-72C 

) 2-5 

1 2*861 

3*1 

9*526 

2-5 

9 568 3 0 


The proportion of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion is 3a*3 per cent., and of Hindu females is 32‘9 per e^t. Amongst Mmsl^ 
m^Lus the percentages are 31*7 and 31*4 respecstiTeljr.. Taking tim qws^ 
quenaial periods up to 15 jears of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, 
tte pcarosiiiage of bodi seixes to the total population is 14*91,12*5, and 11*3 
respooti^y, or taking foosiaies only, the numbers are 15*2, 12*0, and 10*2 per 
eeut. Here, as in other districts of this diTision, females are slightly in 
exc^ of males in the first period and considerably below them in the other 
two. In the third period males show 12*3 and females only 20*2 per cent. 
Again, taking the whole population of the same sex and religion only, the pro¬ 
portion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 15 to all the Hindu males is 6*9, 
and of Hindu females to all the Hindu females is 5*6; whilst Musalmdns show 
6*8 and 5*5 per cent respectively. The proportion of Hindu males of the ages 
from 13 to 20 to the total of the same sex and religion is 15*6 per cent, and of 
Hindu female is 14*7 per cent.; whilst Musalmans show 15*4 and 14*8 per cent, 
respectively. These results support the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Plowden, 
that the enumeration of females from 10 to 15 years of age is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 498,950 souls, amongst the 
four great classes of the census returns, we have 40,654 
Brahmans ( 18,212 females ), 15,470 Eajpiits (6,130 
females), 42,199 Baniyas (19,106 females), and all other castes numbered- 
400,627 souls, of whom 181,453 were females. Amongst the Brahmans 
38,323 belonged to the great Gaur tribe of the Gaur 
division; there were 72 SanWhs. 384 were Acharajs, 


Castes. 


Beall mans. 
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S&rasvats. 


109 were Bhafcs, 223 were Dakauts, 332 were Kanaujiyas, 441 were Sarasvafe, 

and 155 were Sarwariyas. Besides these clans there were a few belonging to 

the Bharaddhvajj Gujrati, Kashmiri, Mahir4sb, Shaivi, and other subdivisions. 

The Maithila Brahmans form a tribe of the great Gaur division and are found 

^ scattered in small numbers in almost every district. 

The tribe has four divisions *.—Maitbil, S^ritri, Joga and 

Chaugola, and is very numerous and powerful in its proper home, Tirhiit and 

the adjoining districts of the Benares division. The S4rasvats are also a tribe 

of the Gaur division of Brahmans, and are named after 
Sarasvats. ^, 

the sacred rive'’ Sirasvati, now a dry nnla, but once a 

broad river which watex’ed fertile plains and rich fields in the early home of the 

Aryans to the west of the Jumna. There can be no doubt that these Sarasvats are 

one of the oldest of all the Brahraanical tribes, and represent a division which 

has come down from the remotest antiquity. The subdivisions of the tribe 

in these provinces are tbe following:—Bawanjati SSrasvat, Asbtbans S^ras- 

vat, Shatbans Sarasvat, Panjajati Sirasvat, Bihari, Bhunjahi, Kashmiri, 

Dogare, and Suradhvaj. The first of these, as its name implies, includes fifty- 

two clans; the second has eight clans; the third six clans, and the fourth five 

clans. The more common subdivisions found in this district are the Kash¬ 


miri, Siiradhva, jand Bawanj Ui. Amongst the clans of the Bdwanjdti the follow¬ 
ing titles occur:—Basfide, Bijara, Rande, Merha, Mustdl, Angal, Sudan, and 
Hastir. The Par&sur of the Panjajati subdivision has the title Tikkhe, 
the Bhargav gotra has the title Kamariya and the Gautam gotra has the title 
Jhingan. Amongst the Ashtbans clans are the Bh iraddhvaj with the title 
Pathak; Easyap called Sori, Gautam called Tiwari, Parasur called Shand, and 
Suvarniya called Bhdraddhvaji. Amongst the Bahari clans are the Kisndtri 
with the title Sfirada, Garg with the title Narada, Sandel with the title Ndbha, 
and Monas with the title Ohitrkotiya, besides numerous others. Sdrasvats or 
S&rasfe are numerous in the upper Duab. In 1872 there were over 6,000 
in the district of Dehra Dun and over 2,000 in Meerut. They are amongst the 
most respectable of the Brahman families, and still, to a certain degree, preserve 
their ancient simplicity of manner. 

The E4htis or Bohras are sometimes classed amongst the subdivisions of the 
Gaur tribe of the great Gaur division, under the name 
of Palliwals, but they are now so completely separated 
from the Brahmans as a body that they are usually regarded as one of the 
'miscellaneous tribes of Brahmanical origin. Other names for this tribe are 
Athwariya, Bdrhar, and Kdinya. These Bohras are immigrants from Marwir, 
and are called Palliwal from their original seat, Palli* They are the great 
usurers and pawnbrokers of the upper Du4b, and are a wealthy, pushing 
unscrupulous race who have made good use of the opportunities afforded by our 
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courts to obtain possession of a considerable amount of landed property* Tiiey 
are detested for their roguery and trickery, and the derivation of the names by 
which they are known shows the estimation in which they are held* The 

continually revolving nature of their dealings,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
monthly visits- to each of their debtors, have, with reference to the constant 
revolutions of the Persian wheel (rdfiat) and buckets, procured them the 
desimation of Rahtis or Rahatis.” The name Bohra is derived from ^ beohdr* 
or ^ trade,’ and may be rendered as * the trader*’ The name Athbariya or 
Athwariya, which signifies ^ weekly,’ refers to a person who transacts his busi¬ 
ness weekly, and to the Bohras who collect their interest every week, a prac¬ 
ticed followed by the Rahtis when they first came from Marwar and settled in 
these provinces towards the close of the last century. Barhar similarly refers 
to the division of the tribe who nsed to collect their interest every day. The 
name Kainya is due to their frequent use of the word ‘ ^ why,’ ^ where¬ 

fore,’ in their daily transactions. Palli in Marwar was held by a community 
of Brahmans who invited Shiuji and Setram, the grandsons of Jaichandra, the 
kst Rathor ruler of KananJ, to assist them against the Miaas and Hairs of the 
hills around Palli. The Rathors accepted the invitation, defeated the Minas, 
and, in reward, received lands in Palli which thus formed the nucleus of their 
possessions in Marwar.^ The Rathors soon added to their first acquisi¬ 
tions the lands of the Brahmans by the murder of the heads of the community 
during tiie Aoh festival. The survivors remained in their ancient home and 
devoted themselves to oomjnerce, so that in a short time Palli basame the great 
commercial mart of western. Rajwdra, electing its own magistrates both for 
municipaj regcJations and the arbitration of all matters connected with their- 
commercial pursuits, and having a mint of its own. Subsequently, when 
Marwar was devastated by the Muhammadans, the Raja called for a general 
contribution, which the Brahmans of Palli refused on account of their caste. 
The Raja was enraged at this and placed a number of their headmen in con¬ 
finement, and in revenge many of the Brahmans committed suicide, hut instead 
of being terrified at having caused the deaths of so many Brahmans, the Raja 
expelled them from his territories, and the Palliwals emigrated to Bikanir, 
Db^, Jaisalmer, the Sindh valley, and these Provinces. Sir H. M. Elliot, 
separates the K&inyas and Rahtis from the Bohras, and calls the former an in¬ 
ferior class who lend money to agriculturists and others in a small way,, 
generally by tens, and for every ten rupees tj^e a bond for twelve rupees, pay-* 
able by instalments of one rupee per mensem.” The Bohras have larger deal¬ 
ings with the higherclasses,and,liketheEahtis, are eager to acquire possession 
of profitable estates. There is, however, this difference between the two, that 
while E4hxts will only take money for money, the Bohras are ready to receive 


^ Tod's Rajasthan II. 12; I., 601. 
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property as well in exchange. In Bombay many have become Musalmdns and 
form an important section of the trading community. Tod says that the Palli- 
wdls never marry out of their own tribe and give a sum of money for their 
wives. They worship the bridle of a horse, a custom which leads Tod to iden¬ 
tify them with the priests of the Skythian-Palli race. Unlike other castes Palli- 
wdls eat and drink with the Mahabrahman tribe, wlio accept gifts for the dead 
thirteen days after death, a practice, which is held in great disrepute by .all 
other classes of Brahmans. In this district, during the currency of the past 
settlement, Bohras have acquired by purchase 7,788 acres of land chiefly in par- 
ganahs Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarheri, and Charthawal. 

Amongst the Rajputs the most numerous tribe is the Ohauhan (4,998). ' 
Next comes the Pundir (4,942), JhotiySna or Jhatiy^na 
Rajputs. (2,106), Bisen (631), Surajbansi (625), Polast (329), 

which is really a clan of the Pundir tribe, Kachhwdba (533), Gaharw&r (272), 
DhAkara (173), Ohbonkar (149), BadgAjar (167), Baranw4r (149), Tomar 
(105), besides small numbers of the Bais, Bithud, BanAphar, Chandrabansi, 
Gahlot, GaurAhar, Gaur, Jadubansi, Kharg, Rithor, and RajwAr clans. The 
Pundirs or Purirs are of the same tribe as those in Sahdranpur and form an 
important element of the Rajput population in Aligarh, where a colony from 
Saharanpur made an early settlement. The Bisens claim to be descendants 
of the same stock from which the Raja of Salempur Majhauli, in the Gorakhpur 
district, is descended. Those in this district are petty agriculturists, chiefly of 
the Parasur The Baranwars are an obscure tribe, probably a of 

some forgotten tribe, and are called after the town of Baran or Bulandshahr. 
Gaharwars connect themselves with the dynasty of that clan which once ruled 
in Kanauj. The Gaurahars are an obscure tribe, here said to be descended 
from the Chamar Gaurs, and to have some connection with the Ahirs. Gahlots 
andOhhonkars are noticed under the Aligarh district, J.tdubansis under Muttra, 
Banaphars under Hamirpur, Rithors under Efca, and Pundirs under Saharan- 
pur. Here, as eleswhere, there are numerous minor castes of obscure origin, 
many of which have arisen from social diflferences caused by marriage contrary 
to caste rule and from breach of caste etiquette. These new castes have by 
degrees both in number and in influence attained to the position of separate 
tribes, and have in their turn given rise to fresh subdivisions. 

The Jhotiyanas or Chhotiyanas about Jaula are by common consent Kachh- 

Kaclihwahas. wahas of the original stock and Kasyap and are 

probably the same as the Kachhwahas of the Antarbed 
(duab) who are so frequently mentioned by Ohand as the allies of PrithiirAj. 
They are, too, said to have assisted Visala Deva in his invasion of QujrAt in 
the middle of the eleventh century, and, in any case, must have been amongst 
the earliest RajpAt colonists of the district The name Jhotiyima is said to be 


KacTihwahaa 
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CbaahUDS. 


Baniyas. 


derived from Jhotwjra in the Jaipur State, wlienee they came here, and they 
once held aehaur^si, with a Raja of their own, at Tisang. Kaehhwiihas are also 
found in Meerut, Buland^faahr, Et'wah, Aligarh, Eta, and Jalaua. To the 
north-west of the district, close to the Sahdranpur border, there is a cJimdAd 
(or colony of twenty-four villages) held by Chauh&u 
Rajputs. These villages cluster around Chaus&aa, the 
parent village, and are still for the most part in the hands of their founders. 
The Chauhans trace their origin to Prithirij, and through him to Simbhar. 
Near the junction of the Hindan with the west E&li Uadi there is a chauUd 
of Rajputs of the Somwal or Sombansi clan and Atri got comprising eight 
village in this district and sixteen villages in the neighbouring district of 
Meerut Their principal village in this district is InchhauH, and in Meerut is 
Burhadana. 

Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal (37,354), Chhoti Saran (1,824), 
Mahesri (177), Bishnoi (155), Saraugi (1,592), Agrahri, 
Dasa, Gata, Gindauriya Dusri Saran, Rastaiigi, Rorh, 
and Raja-ki-baradari subdivisions. The Dasa is the same as the Raja-ki- 
baradari, and is a subdivision of the Agarwdl division. It obtain^ the second 
name from one Batan Chand Dasa, a rodent of Mlrdnpur, who rose to dis¬ 
tinction aiad high office under the Sayyids of JAnsalh daring the irign <£ 
FamAhsiyAr. The Dsms are descendants of a slave-giri of Dgraaea and 
are divided into Dasas and Eadimi Dasas. Many of the former are Jainas, 
hi# diiet^oe in religion does not prevent them from eating and drinking 
together or intermai^ng. The Bishnoi Baniyas are more a religious sect 
than a tribe and are recruited from various tribes, including Bajpiits, Brah¬ 
mans, and Baniyas. The Rorhs have three divisions—the Khattri, Lahauri, 
and Rorh, and are chiefly arhats and daldh (or brokers). Mahesris are of the 
Jaijm sect. Agrahiis seem to be a mixed caste and wear the sacred thread. 
Riey are more numerous in the Benares division than in the iippt^r Duab, and 
are divided into several classes, such as the Uttariha, Pachhawan, Banarasi, 
Pi-nchara, D&limau, Mahuliya, Ajudhiyabasi, and Chheanawe. The Rastaugis 
traee their origin to Amethi in Oudh, and are divided into the Amethiya, 
Iffiauhdriya, and Indrapatiya classes. The Gindauriya and Gata are obscure 
subdivisions of theBauiya class, of whose origin nothing is known. All 
through the upper Du4b, the Agarw41as and their divisions—the Paehhain, 
Purbiye, Dakhinidhi, Utaradhi, 0hur4w41e, Jaisalmeriye, Dasa and Pancha— 
are the most prominent, numerous, active and intelligent portions of the trad¬ 
ing community. 

The Jainas form one of the most important sections of the mercan¬ 
tile community, and for their influence and wealth 
are particularly deserving of notice. They allow of 


Jamas. 
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eighty-four gacJihas or gotras in these provinces, the names of which are as 
follo’vvs^:— 


Oswal. 

Sad, 

Lameru. 

Giradhwal. 

Srin'.al. 

Dhundiya. 

Mahura. 

Nikajjala. 

Sri Srimal. 

Padmalvati Panwar, 

Golalara. 

Kbandiya. 

Srimali Pattan. 

Jaisala. 

Barhanura. 

Parwar. 

Porwal. 

Golabare. 

M&gadhi. 

Samaiya. 

•Khandelwal. 

Humar. 

Bahari. 

Jhamaiya, 

•Palliwal. 

Kumanera. 

Badgujara. 

Chau sake. 

Agarwal. 

JanaChera. 

Ghurlawal. 

Dusake. 

Lohiya. 

Grihapati. 

Baghelw5I. 

A set hi. 

Jaiswdl. 

* Naimawar. 

Saurati. 

B5kase, 

Bhabhara. 

Kbarana. 

Murlawal. 

Golaraghare. 

Lamechu. 

Burbela, 

Chitoriya. 

Pataniya. 

Golarara. 

Mahelwal. 

Bantkpol. 

Durliiye. 

Thadiya. 

Addhowal. 

Barhgi. 

Ramaiya. 

Bagherwa!. 

Pukviwal. 

Puriya, 

B«rail.tiya. 

Mahesri. 

Poswal. 

Bhuriya. 

Sripala. ^ 

Golapurab. 

Kharewal. 

* Mewary-a. 

Bisasri {a!a. 

Lasa. 

Marewal. 

Ayodhyabisi. 

Khaola. 

Gujar Gaur. 

Varabiya. 

Karnagara. 

Bareli wal. 

Gda, 

Kema. 

Ohara agara. 

' Kanaujiya. 

Mudela. 

Gim^rwak 

datbarak 

Kapurput. 


Most of those gachhas do not eat together, nor can they intermarry with each 
-other. Much has been written about the Jainas, both in India and in Eng¬ 
land, hy Colebrooke, Buchanan, Stevenson, Ward, Delamaine, Franklin, Wilks, 
Erskine, Dubois, and others, but the best and most useful account of the sect 
in Upper India is that given by H. H. Wilson, from whose notice I shall give 
a short account of their tenets and position, I have made several efforts to 
obtain some local information regarding their customs in Meerut, but failed 
to gather any but the vaguest statements which were entirely worthless for 
record.® The Jainas are divided into two principal divisions, the Digamba- 
ras or sky-clad, i. e., naked Jainas, and Svetambaras or white-robed. The 
teachers of the former division, however, no longer go naked, but wear coloured 
garments, and confine the disuse of clothes to the time of eating, when they throw 
off their wrapper when receiving food from their disciples. Besides these two 
great divisions there are several minor ones, but the differences in doctrine and 
practice are trivial and of little import. Amongst them mention may be made 
of the Mula Sanghis, who use brushes of peacock’s feathers, wear red garments 
and receive alms in their hands : the Kashta Sanghis, who make their images 
of wood and employ brushes of the tail of the j&k; the Terah Panthis, Bis 
Panthis, Bhishana Panthis, Dundiyas and Samvegis. Besides these denomi¬ 
nations all Jainas are divided into Tatis and Sravakas, the former of whom 
lead a religious life, depending upon the alms of the latter. Many Tatis are 


1 These names difEer slightly from those given in H. H. Wilson’s list, and are taken from a 
•* Barnama'a” published in Benares. ^ See H% H. Wilson’s works (Ed. Rost.) I., 276, in 

which a snraniary of the bibliography of the Jaina literature is given. JBle also refers to 
Colebrooke’s Essays 243, 280 ; Catalogue of the Makenzie MSS.; Trans, R. A. Soc. London, I, 
418, 620, 531,; II, 270 ; C-alc. Quart. Mag. Ward’s Hindoos; Buchanan’s Travels in Mysore ; 
Wilks’ Historical Sketch of the South of India; Erskine’s Journal, Bombay Literary Society, 
Sac, Their great place of pilgdmage in the Upper Uilib is Hastinapur, 
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^gaged in trade or possess 77icUhs and mandirsy bat tfaej never ofSciate as priests, 
leaving this to a properly trained Brahman. The Yatis are sometimes collected 
in mcuhsy called by them po&kdlas. The secular Jainas in ^hese provinces 
vror^ip almost exclusively Parasram {Parsvan^.fch) and Mahabir (Mahdvira 
Svdmi or VarddhamAna) the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Krthankaras of 
the present age. Their temples generally consist of an oblong or sqnare room 
snrrounded by an open portico. On one side is an altar-piece of several stages, 
and in the centre of the upper tier sits the principal deity supported by two 
other arhatSy while the remainder are ranged upon the lower tiers. The spire is 
usually arranged in compartments like leaves and is surmounted by a pole resemb¬ 
ling a flag-staflF which terminates in a gilt knob. The Jaina temple at HAihras 
is a particularly fine building. 

The Jaina works in the various languages spoken by them are exceedingly 

numerous and voluminous- Like the Hindus, they have 

Xiiter&txire and tsncts. , _ _ n j t> a • * i i 

a series of works called ruianas, giving the legendary 

history of their Tfrthankaras or deified teachers; such are theu.4di, Uttaray Chdindn-- 
•da Raya and Chaturvinsati Puranas. Other classes of works are the chariiraSy 
whic^ are generally devoted to the marvellous history of some Tirthankara or other 
holy personage, as the Pdjyapdda Cfiaritray &c. The Jainas have also their 
writers on philosophy, grammar, astronomy, me licine, physics, and mathematics, 
so that, altogether, their literature aflEbrds ample materials for a description of 
their tenets and religious customs. Mr. H* H. Wilson gave a list of over one 
hundred Jaina works either in his possession or in the library of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, and mentioned the existence of a number of works called Sid^ 
dhdntas and Agamasy which are to the Jainas what the Yedas are to the Hindus. 
Hemachandra, a Jaina writer of the twelfth century, calls the principal authori¬ 
ties of a sacred character acknowledged by the Svetambarac, AngaSy of which 
there are eleven, or with a supplementary division, twelve. With these are con¬ 
nected the Vpdngm or inferior Angas and the PdrmSy which are so calle 1 because 
they were drawn up before the Angas. These last are fourteen in number, and 
treat of the chief tenets of the sect on moral subjects. These writings have 
never yet been thoroughly examined, and only very small portions of them have 
been edited and explained, so that our knowledge of the religious history of this 
important sect is as yet far from complete. 

The tenets which chiefly distinguish the Jainas from the Hindus are, 


Tenets of the Jainas. 


briefly, their denial of the divine origin and infalli¬ 
bility of the Vedas ; the reverence paid by them to 


the saints who have by their 


self-denial and austierities' attained to a position 


superior even to the gods, and their extreme tenderness of animal life. Their 
disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common to the Jainas with the 
followers of Buddha, , and involves a neglect of the rites which they prescribe. 
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In faefc it is tLese rites which necessarily include some disregard of animal 
life that impugns the sanctity of the Vedas themselves in the eyes of the Jainas, 
The worship of holy men is also common to both Jainas and BauJdhas. The 
latter out of their celestial hierarchy usually confine their devotions to seven 
Buddhas; the Jainas extend this number to twenty-four, and enumerate 
twenty-four of their past age or Avasarpini ; twenty-four of the present age 
and twenty-four of the future. The twenty-four of the present age are :— 


No. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

1 

No. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

[ 

1 

Adinath oi Tarishabha, 

Bull. 

13 

Yimalarath, 


Boar. 

2 

Ajitanatb. 

Elephant. 

14 

Anantanath or Ananta- 

Porcupine. 

3 

Sambbur ith, ... 

Horse. 


jita. 


4 

A bhainaudasi jh, 

Monkey. 

15 

DbarmarA'^h, 

••t 

Thunderbolt 

5 

BamatlnUtb, ... 

Cba&warcbakm. 

16 

Sautar&tb. 
Kanthai 5ib, 


Antelope. 

6 

Sapadmar Afch or Padaia- 

Eotus. 

17 

««• 

Goat. 


prabhu. 


18 

Arat a^h* 

*•* 

Blah. 

7 

SuparawaDith or Sxipa- 

SivS-itika. 

19 

Malli. £, h, 
Hucisayrata, 


Pinnacle. 


rasa. 


2n 


Tortoise 

8 

Chandraprabhn, 

Crescent moon. 

21 

Kami, atib. 


Lotus with stock. 

9 

Ptisbpadliata or Snida- 

Alligator. 

22 

Neminath, 


Shell. 


ilLth. 


23 

1 Parswar^lb or Paras- 

Serpent. 

10 

Sitaiai a b. ... 

Tree or flower. 


xau. 


11 

Srx Ansera:h or Sriyasa, 

Rhinoceros. 

24 

Varddhamana or 

Ma- 

Lion. 

12 

Vasupadya orYasupuj- 
ya. 

Buffalo. 


habir. 




But of these the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, or Parasram and Maha- 


bir, have superseded all their predecessors and engross the devotions of the 
Jainas of the present day. The generic names applied to these saints show the 
Jaina notions of their attributes. The saint is Jagatprabhu^ or lord of the 
world; Tirthakara^ or one who has passed over {tiryate anetia)^ that is, the world 
compared to the ocean ; Kevali, or the possessor of kevala^ or spiritual nature; 
Arhaty or one who is entitled to the homage of gods and men; and Jina, or 
the victor over all human passions and infirmities. Besides these general 
epithets thex'e are others of a more specific nature referring to the form of the 
body, voice, hair, nails, &o., and his superhuman powers. Each of the twenty- 
four Jinas, too, are distinguished from each other in colour, stature and longe¬ 
vity. Two are red, two white, two black, and the rest are of a rich yellow¬ 
ish brown. Each, in order, decreases in size and age until the last but one 
Jina, like the last Buddha, lives only one hundred years, and the last Jina 
seventy-two years. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson gives a summary of the life of Mahdvira or MahaMr 
^ from the Mahddra CharitT^a of Hemachandra. The 

first birth of Mahabir took place at an unknown time 
as Nayasara, the head-man of a village in the country of Vijaya. His next was 
as Marfchi, the grandson of the first Tirthankara Eishabha. We next find 
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liim as Visvafahuta, prince of Rajagriha; then as Vasndeva, the foe of Hjagriva. 
He then successively became a lion, a Cfaakravartti Rija, the devotee Handana, 
and finally the Tirthankara Mahdvira, born in a family of the line of Ifcshv 6 ku 
at Havana in Bharata Kshetra. Mahablr early adopted an ascetic life, fol¬ 
lowing the tenets of the Digambara division, and living chiefly in Behir 
and the adjacent provinces. Haring his wanderings he visited Rdjagriha, 
Sr&vasti, Vaitili and Eans&mbhi, and in the last place attained to kevala or 
spiritual knowledge, the only knowledge. He then proceeded to Apapapari 
in Behdr, where he began his instructions and secured many disciples from 
among the Brahmans, the most celebrated of whom was Gautama or Indra- 
bhuti, whom mme identify without reason, with the Gautama of the Bauddhas. 
Prom the conversations between Mahabir and his disciples it would appear 
that they recognised the vital principle as a real existence animating, in dis¬ 
tinct portions, distinct bodies, and condemned to sutler the consequences of its 
actions by migrations through various forms. The reality of elementary 
matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, demons, heaven and hell. The final 
state of the vital and sentient principle is left rather obscure, but as its 
actual and visible exemption from human acts is taught, it follows that it is 
exempt from their consequences or repeated births in various shapes, and, 
therefore, ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form.” 

Mahabir, then, attended by his followers, wandered about to various places 
disseminating the Jaina tenets and making numerous converts. He again 
came to king Sas4nika of Kaus^mbhi, in the modern district of Allahabad, 
and remained with him many days. Thence he returned to Ap4papuri with 
a following of S4dhus and S4dhwis, or holy men and women; Sramanas, or 
ascetics versed in the fourteen Ptirvas 5 Avadhijnanis, or those who know the 
limits or laws ; Kevalis, or those detached from acts ; Manovits, possessors, of 
intelleptual wisdom ; V'adis, controversialists; and Sravakas, the male laity. 
Mahdbir died at Apapapari on the day of the new moon of Karttik, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. In a passage in his life it is prophesied that 
when 1669 years have elapsed from the death of Mahabir, Enmdra Pala of 
Anahilk Pattan in Gujrat should become a convert to the worship of Jina. 
The conversion of Knm4ra actually took place about 1174 A.D., so that the 
death of Mahabir, according to Hemachandra, must have taken place about 
495 B.O.; other Jaina authorities from the south of India give the date as 
663 B.O., and some from Bengal as 636 B.O. 

The leading tenets of the Jaina belief may now be briefly described. They 
General view of Jaina acknowledge a first cause, nor do they admit of 

soul or spirit as separate from the living principle. 
All existence is divisible into—life (jim) or the living principle, and 
inertia (ojka)^ or the various modifications of inanimate matter. Both 
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are uncreated and imperishable. Agai i, all objects are arranged under nine 
tattwas or categories, truths or existences :—(1) jioa or life in its various forms 
subdivided into those with mobility as animals, men, &c., and those without, as 
the products of the four elements, plants, &c. (2) Ajioa, or objects and proper¬ 

ties devoid of consciousness and life. (3) Punyi^ or good, whatever is the cause 
of happiness to living beings. (4:) Ripa, or ill, as opposed to the preceding. 
(5) Jsrava^ or the sources from which the evil acts of living beings proceed, in¬ 
cluding the organs of sense, passions, evil acts, evil pursuits. (&}Samvara^ which 
is that by which acts are collected or impeded, such as attention, endurance, 
secrecy, &c. (7) JNirjara is the religious practice that destroys mortal impuri¬ 
ties or penance. (8) Bandha is the integral association of life with acts as 
milk with water, fire with tow, &c.; and. (9) Moksha^ or the liberation of the 
vital principal from the bonds of action^ Erom the details of these nine 
taUwasy^ writes Mr. Wibim,, “ the whole Jain system may be collected, but the 
form only the text on whkh further subfeties are founded, and they leave the 
end and scope of all the doctrine or the attaiunient of ultimate liberation singu¬ 
larly indistinct. The mohsha or nirvdn of the Jains is exemption from the in¬ 
cidents of life, and, above all, from the necessity of being bom again; but in 
what state the living principle subsists after it is so exempteJ does not very 
satisfactorily appear.*' In one state, indeed, the bodily individuality remains, 
and in others the Siddhas) the pure esistences correspond with our notions 
of spiritual existences having an impassive and inappreciable form. Mr. Cole- 
brooke observes :—It is not annihilation but unceasing apathy which they 
(Jainas and Bauddhas) understand to be the extinction of their saints and which, 
they esteem to be supreme felicity worthy to be sought by practice of mortifi¬ 
cation as well as by the acquisition of knowledge." 

All Jainas believe in the essential principles declared in the tattwas, but thero 
are some differences in the practices of the Svef&m- 
Differences of ntual. Digambaras, and in the duties of the lay and 

religious orders. The Svetamharas decorate the images of the Tirthankaraa 
with ornaments of gold and jewels, a practice in which they are not followed by 
the Digambaras. The former say that tliere are twelve heavens and sixty-four 
Indras, while the latter increase the number of heavens to sixteen and the num¬ 
ber of deities to one hundred. The Svetambaras allow their spiritual guides to 
eat out of vessels, while the Digambaras feed their preceptors with their own 
hands. The Digambaras deny that the brush, waterpot, &o., are essential to the 
character of an ascetic, and they assert that no woman can obtain nimdn, and that 
the ATijgas are not the work of the immediate disciples of the Tfrthankaras, but of 
subsequent teachers or Ach&ryas. The Yatis or clerical section of the Jainas 
are expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and continence, while the 
SrAvakas or lay portion worship the saints and all holy men. They all hold 
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tiiat tiler© ar© five gt&Ai duties (mahdvrcUas) z refraining from injuiy to fife, 
troth, honesty, chastity and freedom from wordly desires: four great merits 
(dkarmas)^ liberality, gentleness, piety and penance; and three sorts of r^traint: 
government of the mind, body, and tongue. To these some minor instructions 
of a formal nature are added as purificatory and ceremonial. On the whole, the 
system is calculated to produce a quietism which renders the believer regardless 
of what may happen both here and hereafter. 

The system of worship is simple. A Yati may dispense with ceremonial 
observances, and a lay Jaina need only visit the temple once a day, walk 
round it three times, bow to the images of the Urthankaras, and offer some 
flowers or fruit with a mardra such as the following : —Namo Anhantdnam^ 
Name Siddhdnamy Namo Arydnam^ Namo Updjydnam^ Namo Lorn Sabha Sad-* 
hdnamJ^ “ Salutation to the Arhats, Siddhas, Sages, Teachers, and to all the holy, 
devout pei^ns in the world.’* A morning prayer is also repeated :—^^Ichehhdmi 
khama mmano bandiyonjo manjdye nisidye^ mdihena oanddmiy I beg forgive¬ 
ness, O Lord, for your slave; whatever evil thoughts the night may have 
produced, I how with my head.” A portion of some holy book is then 
generally read by a Tati, after which the worshipper proceeds fo his home. 
The priest and attendant on tiie images is a Brahman. The Jains do not dmj 
the existence of tiie Hindu gods, and both Devi and S&rasvati are worshipped 
by them in these provinces, in subordination, however, to Paiasr&m and 
Mahi^Sr. The mily rites followed on births are the marking the top of iha 
head with perfrtmes and sandsd twelve days after birth. Marriage and crema* 
tten eearmismes are much the same as with Hindis, except that the Yaidik 
m&nArm are omitted* Parasnath and P&papuri in Bengal, mount Abu in 
Ajmer, and Qirmar in Gujr&t are the great Jaina shrines. Their holidays com¬ 
memorate events in the lives of their saints, but they also observe the Basant- 
y&tra, Sripanchami, and the second, fifth, eighth, eleventh and twelfth days of the 
lunar month. On these days no new work should be commenced, no journey 
should be undertaken, and fasting and continence should be observed.^ 

The following list gives the names and the numbers of " the other castes” 

_ , of the census returns arranofed in alphabetical order, 

Otusr . 0 17 

and includes all the Hindu castes which have not been 
placed under the previous three divisions. The classification appears to be very 
imperfect, for there are many dans given here which appear to be mere yofs of 

1 1 must refer to Mr. Wilson for his note on the origin of the Jain faith (Works, I, 32^ and its 
connection with Boddhism. He writes “ That it is the most recent of all the systems pursued 
in Biodnstan is rendered highly probable by the erfcraraganees in which it deals, byt he doctrine 
it opposes to those of all other schooi% and hy the comparatiTely recent date of many Jain authors 
of celebrity and of monumental relics, but at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy to 
determine.’' He admits them to be a distinct sect ten or twelve centuries ago, bat questions their 
being of any note or importance at a much earlier time. 

68 
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clans really belonging to the Brahman, Rajput and 
as Bohras, Dhusars, Chauhans, Jaiswars, &c.:— 

Baniya subdivisions, such 

Aheriya, 

Ahir, 


47 

Jaiswar, 


25 

Patwa, 

•«* 

199 


568 

J5t, 

Julaba, 


66,759 

Ramaiya, 

• a. 

15 

Bangar, 


10 

••• 

9580 

Bangar, 

... 

5 

Banjara, 


3,451 

Kachbif 

... 

193 

Bawa, 

• •• 

124 

Barhza^ 

«•« 

10,461 

Kahir, 

... 

40,452 

Riwari, 

»•• 

37 

Bawariya, 


6t0 

Kal5l, 

... 

1,774 

Saisi, 

»a« 

1,163 

Bhaddri, 


384 

Kamboh, 


1,004 

Saini, 

a*. 

16,485 

Bhand, 

Bbarbhiinia, 


ll 

Kanjar, 

• a. 

43 

Sial, 

Shoragar, 


1,578 


1,985 

Kanpri, 

a*. 

36 


26 

Bhdt, 

«•« 

1,140 

K4yath, 

•a. 

863 

Shntarban, 


20 

Bobra, 

•«« 

€30 

Khakrob, 

aa. 

26,726 

Sikh, 

... 

14 

Obamar, 

• a. 

96,921 

Khatik, 

..a 

1,583 

^OHar, 


4,250 

ChbSpi, 


1,594 

Khattri, 


908 

Sud, 

... 

6 

Chauhao, 

... 

201 

Itfdi, 

• a. 

549 

Taga, 

>•* 

11,947 

Dabgar, 


1 

Kumbar, 

... 

12,9^^ 

Tamoli, 


24 

Diarsl^ 


3,^3 

Kdrmi, 

... 

15 

Teli, 

... 

16 

Bbanak^ 


189 

Kozahgar, 

».« 

16 

^ Thathera, 

«•* 

181 

Dhobi 


790 

1 XiOdlia, 


11,18 

Vaishuu, 


81 

Dhxma, 

... 

80 

Dbb&r« 

• aa 

43,88 

Bairagi, 

... 

620 



41 .. 



622 

3arw^ 

... 

124 

Dhnsar,' 


^ $ 


#.* 

1,966 

Fakir. 


636 

; 

... 

^ m ' 

Mal^ 

* 


' ‘OoslKalm, 


1,193 



13,1-07 

Meo, 

a.a 

1 

Jogi, 


9,059 



1 

Mochi, 

• a. 

233 

Gurkha, 

... 

2 

Oda, 

• »> 

157 

Nat, 

.aa 

456 

Gond, 

... 

11 

Gujar, 

Hajjam, 

... 

24,899 

Orh, 

‘ Basi, 


6,874 

2 

Burabiya,* 

.a. 

70 


Tie Banjaras are scattered throughoat the district in small colonies and 
are now almost entirely tillers of the soil; as cultivators they are still very back¬ 
ward, and in their small impoverished settlements, carts are only now beginning 
to come into use. 

Tie Bawariyas (Bhowreeahs)or Banriyas or Bhauriyas claim descent from Raj- 
Bauriyas, fathers and trace their origin to Bikanir. .They were 

probably included amongst the predatory tribes inha¬ 
biting the hill country south of Dehli, mentioned by the Muhammadan historians 
under the generic name of Mewatis. The branch that ultimately made its way 
into the Duab is said to have sojourned for a time afc Lalki, west of the Jumna, 
and appears to have first attracted attention by its wanderings in this direction 
about a hundred years ago daring the decline and downfall of the empire.* 
They say that they were originally Rajputs and explain their fall from their high 
estate as follows^^Onoe upon a time, their remote ancestor, Amr Singh, a 
mighty hunter of the genuine Ohauhan stock, a resident of Marw^r, went out for 
a day’s sport in the Jungle. A deer passed, so he drew his bow and let fly an 
arrow, but as bad luck would have it, it missed the mark and hit Sri Thakur 
(apparently the Bauriya representation of the ^ Supreme Power,’ Bhagwan) 
who happened to be reposing at the foot of a tree. Sri Thakur, smarting with 
pain, incontinently cursed him, calling him ^hauriycC or ^Iduri (synonymous, 
it appears, with ^you stupid oafl’),^ and added a pious wish that he might 
never have a roof to cover his head with. Amr Singh’s fault was visited upon 


^ From a note by Mr. O. WilRams, 0.3., and tho.official report3. 
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the beads of his children, fourteen in number, seven daughters and seven sons, 
who gave their names to the seven gats of the Bauriyas, Koli, ParwAr, 
Solankhi, Debas, Chauban, Dhandal, and Badhidra. Two other gets peculiar to - 
the Panjib are the Oharan and Dhandhare. In marriage the only prohibited ' 
is that of the father, and har&a is prevalent. Others say that in the olden time- 
two notables, brother, printed tho king of the period with one of their 
daughters at a darbar. The potentate, being exceedingly delighted, told them' 
to ask for any favour they might wish. The one with prudent foresight de- ’ 
manded a substantial of land; the other, a careless sort of fellow, simply 
asked to be allowed to do whatever he pleased and dispose of his time as seemed 
good in his own eyes. He accordingly became a thief and founded the Bauriya 
community. The sun (Suraj or Nardyan) is a universal object of worship 
with all Bauriyas, but each got also has its special deity. For instance, those 
of theKoli got .adore a demon called Dhera Deota, whose shrine is at Ohitor; the 
Chanhans worship the of Jawalamukhi ; the Dhandhdls, Kdla Das, who is 
probablv identical with the K41a Baba of the Cham4s ; and the Badhidras Nar 
Singh, the equivalent to Nardyan, whom the Parwars, Solankhis, and Debas 
prefer to call Goshain. They naturally regard tho Brahmans with becoming 
reverence, but any drnnken Bairdgi does equally well for a if not better* 
Still the birth of a child is celebrated by a distribution of alma to the Brah¬ 
mans whenever possible. At the time of betrothal, the intended bridegroom’s 
falh^ has to pay Ks. 7 to the girl’s father, and marriages are celebrated with 
ieasltngaad presents of oraaoisnts to the bride at a cost of from Rs. 20 to 
Bs. 100. A widow invariably marries again if she possibly can, and no restriction 
is placed upon divorce. No food whatsoever is prohibited, and their social 
system is, in short, that of primitive savages.’^ 

The following is a list of some of the peculiar words used by them :— 


Bread, 


Tuk or rota. 

Knife, 


... 

Churyiin, 



Mdnkho. 

Sword, 



Tui^dr^ 

Wcanan, .. 


Man$hU 

Sleep, 

••• 


Kft&igyon, 

Body, 



Die, 


«•« 

Marigyon, 

Girl, 

... 

Kumdrm, 

Horse, 



Ghoro. 

Mother, ... 


At 

Buffalo, 


•«* 

Bhin^, 

Bather, 


Affa, 

Bullock, 



Dhdndko, 

Son, ... 


Dikra, 

Cloth, 

•«» 


L&gron, 

Daughter,... 

**. 

Dikri, 

Bread, 

*«. 


Dhddhi, 

Food, ... 


Khaildi. 

Eyes, 

... 


Ohola, ankkL 

Drink, 

... 

PUdhon. 

Face, 

M* 


Bdkon. 

Eat, 


JChaildhon, 

Feet, 

«(« 

ate 

Golo* 

Walk, 


Bindon, 

Legs, 

•*« 

*•» 

Godo. 

Plough, 


Bulk. 

Head, 



Mdndh. 


The history of the experiment commenced by Mr. S. N. Martin, C. S., with 

Effort, at reformation. ^ ^ reformation of this tribe by locating them 

as cultivators in the villages of Khtinpur, AUahuddinpur, 
Kheri, &c., in parganah Bidauli, has been the subject of many reports and much 
correspondence. Inquiries regarding the Bauriyas beganin 1855, when Khairuddin 
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Ahmad found that a very large number of men, known as Dehliwdl Bauriyas, 
were settled in villages in this and the Saharanpur district under separate and 
several leaders. These gangs thrived under the protection of the zaminddrs of the 
villages in which they lived. Every year at the close of the rainy season they 
left on thieving excursions for different parts of India, travelling even as far as 
Calcutta, Indore, and other distant places in search of plunder. Their practice 
was confined almost entirely to the plunder of tents and carts laden with grain and 
merchandise, and they never attempted robbing by «open violence or resorted 
to force except under necessity for defence or escape. They were, however, 
Very successful, because very expert in cutting entries into tents and abstracting 
parcels or bales from the bullock-train or other carts. It was also found that 
the owners of their villages helped them fay providing food, and even the luxu¬ 
ries as well as the necessities of life for the families of those who had gone on 
long exeursions. They not only did iliis but were ever ready to give evidence 
as to character in order to refute accusations and to give security for good 
behaviour where such was demanded. In return for the protection thus afforded 
they received high interest for their advances and no inconsiderable share of 
the plunder. The administrative measures which ensued were stopped by the 
mutiny, and again in 1863 inquiries were set on foot with similar results. 

A colony was then established by Mr. Martin in parganah Bidauli oonsist- 

. , , „ , , ing of 1,200 persons, of whom 356 were adult males. 

A colony cstaolished. ^ 

This was at first placed under the supervision of Sayyid 

Mahdi Hasan Khdn, an Honorary Magistrate and powerful landholder, resident 
in the parganah, and about the close of the year 1863, a special police, mainly 
composed of Bauriya constables with a picked inspector at their head, was 
posted in the colony for stringent supervision- The first year was an unfortu¬ 
nate one, for the seasons were unfavourable, and in consequence desertions soon 
took place. Cultivation, too, was unpopular in spite of the inducements offered, 
via., in the first year, of holding without rent; in the second year, of paying only two 
annas per bigha; in the third, four annas; and in the fourth, the maximum of eight 
annas was reached. It is not to be wondered at that the Bauriya, combining 
in himself the simplicity of a Bedouin with the dexterity of an English poacher, 
and from his earliest youth taught by precept and example to live by plunder, 
should naturally not only become an adept in the art of thieving but also acquire 
a keen relish for a predatory life. For generations he neither would nor could 
give up his hereditary calling, and both antecedents and an utter imfittedness for 
any trade has made tire Bhauriya boy, a thief and the Bhauriya girl, a prostitute. 
The colony soon showed signs of dissolution. Antagonism sprang up between 
the police and the zamindar, and, in 1866, the Bauriyas rose m masse , and 
were it not fur the good sense and prompt action of the local authorities, the 
. results would have been very serious. In 1870 the numbers had dwindled down 
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to 704 soiib, of whom only 150 were adult males, and in 1875 the numbers 
again rose to 905. At the dose of 1873 the colony was brought under the 
provisions of Act XXVll. of 1871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Act), and the Bauriya 
constables were replaced by a force which now comprises one sub-inspector, 
two head-constables, two Bauriya informers, and seven chaukiddrs, at a cost 
of Es. 258 per month. The great difSeulty encountered is how to prevent de¬ 
sertions. Daring 1874 these were numerous, and were occasioned by the 
arrest of a leader, Ofahatarua, who confessed his crimes and implicated many of the 
residents, and by one Uandwa recruiting a gang for an expedition. There is no 
provision in the law authorising the prevention of desertion, and to this is to be 
attributed, in a great measure, the large number of desertions, which numbered 
seventy-five in 1874. At the same time ninety-five persons voluntarily re¬ 
turned to the colony, and altogether there is reason to be satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress made towards improving the character of the Bauriyas. Mr. Martin’s 
experiment was eminently philanthropic even if utopian in its design, and in 
respect of the objects aimed at entirely worthy of the attention of Government. 
The task of supervision is a wearying, thankless one, but this must be thorough¬ 
ly done and strictly adhered to before any permanent results can be hoped for. 
As it is, it has been shown that much improvement can be effected by the strict 
application of the rules already in force. 

The principal clans of Tagas in Muzaffarnagar are the Gandrdn, Gaur, Pach- 
anl^, Bikwan (said to have come from Bikanir), Nim- 
tan, Bhardwar, Jadwin, Easdan, and Bh4raddhvaj. The 
Gandran prevail in Budh4aa and its vicinily ; the Pachaulda in ShikArpur; the 
BikwAn in Pur Chhapar; the NimtAn and BhardwAr in CharthAwal, the 
Easdan in Thana Bhawan, and the Bharaddhvaj in Baghra. Most of these 
names seem merely to be the titles of the pots: thus Gandran is the title of the 
Vasisht ffoty Pachanlan of the Bachas pot, and Nimtan is the title of the Gautam 
pot^ The last pot are said to have originally held Kasauli on the left bank 
of the Hindan, and now a Pundfr colony, and were in possession of a bdrah of 
villages until lately. Gaur Tagas of the Garg pot once held half KhAtauli. The 
Bikwans, also, held a MraJi in Pur OhfaapAr, and say that they came there with 
tile Gujars, with whom they are still on the most friendly terms. The Tagas 
give the same story of their origin that they tell in Meerut, how that on the 
death of Parikshit in a contest with the serpents, his son JanamejAya, returning 
victorious from Taksh^sila, caused a great snake sacrifice to be made, in which 
tile Tagas assisted and in reward received grants of land, on account of which 
they abandoned their Brahmanical occupations and took to agriculture : hence 
their name Taga (from Updp dena,^ ^to abandon’). On this legend Sir H. M. 
Elliot remarks The extent to which this tradition of the serpent sacrifice 
(sarpasatra) has spread is very surprising. Here we not only have it preserved 
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by the common people of the north-west, the very scene of the operation, but in 
inscriptions and legends from distant parts of India. Thus in the ^ Asiatic Re- > 
searches ’ (Vol. IX.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at Bednor, 
which purports that Janamejaya made a progress to the south and to other 
quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries under his dominion, and per¬ 
formed a sacrifice for the destruction of serpents at the confluence of the rivers 
Tangabhadra and Haridra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun. Having 
completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain Brah¬ 
mans of Quutama Q-r&ma,—a name evidently of Buddhist origin. Though the 
genuineness of this monument is distrusted by Uolebrooke and Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie: they both concur in thinking it no recent fabrication. If it is forged, it 
must of course have been drawn up in conformity with notions and traditions 
generally current on the spot. Again, Stirling Report on Orissa,’ p. 25) 
says that flie Brsdimanis of Agrahat, eight miles north of Katak (Cuttack), state 
fliafe tile was vfeited by ^anamq&ya ixmmg his progre^ over India with 

sM €ie feudatory princes of the country in his train; and they ^ point out the 
spot where he performed the sacrifice for the destruction of the serpents.’ See 
also ‘ J. A. S., B.,’ September, 1837. It can scarcely be doubted that these 
serpents, for whose annihilation so much trouble was taken, were Takshak Sky- 
thians of the Buddhist persuasion, and the chief supporters of that religion.' 
From the time of the fi:reat war, when we find them already in tbe north-west, 
to about 500 B. C. they extended their conquests in India; and, as they had a 
serpent for their national emblem, they were known as the Takshak or serpent 
race. There can be no question, also, that the early legends of Persia are to be 
interpreted with this key, and that the voracious snakes of Zahhak were hordes 
of barbarous Skythians from the north.” All through these provinces local tradi¬ 
tion relates scenes in the royal progress made by Janamejaya with his victorious 
army after the defeat of the great snake race. 

In the Mirat-^i-Sikandarif speaking of the Tak race in the Panjab, the author 
gives a derivation of the name very similar to that given 
by the Tagas for theirs. He writes:— Titk and 
Elialtri were brothers; one of them took to drinking, and the Khattris expelled 
him from their tribe, and an expelled person is, in the Indian language called 
From that time the customs, laws and religion of the Khattris difiered 
from those of the Tak.” The great tribe of Tak or Takshak, according to Tod, 
was one of the thirty-six royal races and of Skythic origin. The period of their 
first great invasion of India occurred about six or seven centuries before Christ, 
under their leader Sahesnig, and was nearly contemporaneous, according to Tod^ 
with the appearance of the twenty-third Buddha, Pariandfch, whose symbol is that 
offtheracehe accompanied, the serpent. His doctrines spread to the remotest 
parts of .India, and the princes of Balabbipura and Anhalwdra became followers 
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of Buddha. Memoriak of the bloody wars in which the inv^iders engaged exist. 
They invaded Magadha and held its throne for ten generations, and the 
Baja of Sirguja still bears the lunettes of the cobra on his shield as the sign of 
his lineage. The Nagas gave their name to N igpnr in Central India and Hag- 
pnr in Garhwdl, and it is believed that many of them were converted to Hin¬ 
duism and that to these converts the term Agnikula (fire race) is properly 
applied, as signifying their spiritual regeneration.^ Sir H. M. Elliot thinks 
that this regeneration must have taken place some three or four centuries 
subsequent to the great snake sacrifice, the object of which had evidently 
not been fulfilled, for Astik, the holy man who interposed in behalf of 
Takshak (brother of the Adityas) and Vasuki (king of the Nagas of Pdtlla) is 
said to have been tbe son of Takshak’s sister, so that intermarriages between 
the Aryans and the Skythiaiis were not unknown, and a powertul remnant 
was spared. There are frequent allusions to the Nagas in tradition, the 
Mababharata and Puranas. Tod notes that there are numerous ancient inscrip¬ 
tions in Pali “ of the race called Tusta, Takshak and T k, relating to the 
tribes, the Mori, Pramara, their descendants.” Takshak and Naga are synony¬ 
mous terms for the snake, and Takshak for the great JJagbansi race, of which 
there are representatives still in existence in these provinces. 

The MahAbh^ata mentions the Nagas as inhabitants of the Hhandava^ forest 
and describes th^ resistance to the Pandavas, who burned tiie forest to enlarge 
their new settlement of Indraprastha. Subsequently Aijuna had an intrigue 
with UlApi, the daughter of Vasuki, who resided near Hardwar, and from the 
entire tenor of the legends couceruing the Nigas we must suppose them at this 
early age to be ihe descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, and probably of 
Turanian origin, and that they were hateful to the Brahmans as being infidels and 
aliens. The Kayatbs ascribe their origin to the union of the great king Chhatar- 
gupta with a Naga damsel, and the Agarw&Ia Baniyas are descendants of 
the marriage of king Ugrasen with the daughter of Vasuki. In the Pu- 
ranas ^ the great river Narmada is said to be a sister of the Naga, and frequent 
allusion is made to the intercourse of mortal heroes with the daughters of the 
^rpents (Naga kanya). Tod connects the Takshaks and Nagas with the Paroe- 
take, the mountain Tak, who were found by Alexander inhabiting the Paropami- 
san range, and tiiere can be no doubt that Takkasila or Taxila, also visited by 
Alexander derived its name from the Takkas. Cunningham adduces the cu¬ 
rious custom in Taxila mentioned by Q. Curtins and again by Fah-Hian (in 
A.D.400)of entertaining guests for three days and then obligingthem to depart, 
to show that the same people occupied the country around Taxila from the time 

1 See Tod’s Bajasthan, I. 93; Beames* Elliot, 1, 106 ; Cunningham Arch. Sur, II. 6; and 
Fergusson’s Snake Worship. « The northern half of the present Meerut Division formed 

a part of the Kfcaadava forest or Khande ban. f Hall’s Wilson’s V. P., III., 9S2. 
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of Alexander to that of Fah-Hian, a period of seven hundred years. The country, 
toOjimmediatelyadjomingUdyana, which itself marched withTaxila, is still called 
Tak-Banu or Banu-Tak. Both Tod and Cunningham connect the name Attak, 
which was first imposed by Akbar, with the Tak tribe. The old name was 
Tankur, or in Arabic Et-tanktir, which suggested the form A ttak, meaning 
^ obstacle’ to Akbar as Parshdwar suggested to him Peshdwar, ^ the frontier 
town’ and Bdgpat gave him the idea of ^ B&ghpat.’ In A. D. 900 we find the 
district of Takka-desa forming a part of G-uriJara-desa in the Ohaj du4b when 
Sankaravarmma of Kashmir annexed it to his own dominions, and it is there 
that the Takkas proper are found to the present day. Further south, Tod 
makes mention of a T4k chief in Asirgarh in the twelfth century, and two cen¬ 
turies later Sarang TAk, the last great chief of the race, turned Musalman, and his 
son became the fii^t Muhammadan governor of Qujrit under the name of 
Muzaffiir Khfai. played an important part in the history of 

where ruled for two centuries^ Altogether there is some ground 
£lreenue(^ng,with SirH. M. Elliot, theTagas with the Takkas, and these latter 
•mth m early Turanian race who had the same origin as the Skythians, with 
whom they were connected. The local legend stating that they came from 
Ganr (Bengal) is simply incredible. From the evidence before us it is probable 
that the Tagas are descendants of some alien race which was subsequently 
obliged to snbrait to the Aryans and assist them in their onward progress, hut# 
all theories on these matters must be purely speculative until we have better 
materials to build upon. 

Gdjars and J4ts occupy the upland ridge above the Gfangas kheedir^ while 

0th castes.1 parganah Gordhanpur, within the khddir of the Ganges, 

and parganah Bidauli, bordering on the Jumna, are 
almost entirely held by Gdjars. The Khubar got predominates in Gordhanpur, 
and a branch of the Jabarhera family is established there. In Bidauli are 
some Rawas who claim descent from the Khokhars in the far west. Wedged in 
between the Giijars and tbeObauhdns of Ohausana on the west and the Pundirs 
of the Muzaffamagar parganah on the east is a Jat settlement which formed 
a portion of a haiisa (group of 32 villages) composed of various gets which 
gradually coalesced. Returning to the Jumna parganahs, we find a Giijar 
^ehaurdd (group of 84 villages) of the KalsSn got in parganah Kair&na, northeast 
©f which ai:6 the J4ts of ShAmli, while south-east of ShAmli comes a hdoni (group 
of 52 villages) of Jats of the GanthwAl or GanthwAra got grouped around the 
parent village of Lis&rh. These JAts ascribe their origin to Garh Gazni. East 
of the GanthwAl colony is a ohaurdst of J4ts of the Baliydn or BalAen got, whose 
oldest village is Sisauli, near the Hindau- It is bounded on the east by the 
.west Kali nadi, on the right bank of which is situated their chief town, Pur 
^ Brorn a note ty Mr. C. Donovan, C.S., through Mr. G. WiUiams. 
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Mliydn. Along the northern border of this ch mrdsi and south of the tract 
held by the Tagas and Pundirs lies a mixed population of J4ts, Garas, &c. 
Baliydn is the title or baurik of the Badgiijar got of Jdts, and this must have led 
Elliot into the error of placing a Badgiijar Rajpiit chaurdsi here. Chamars, as 
usual, form the bulk of the agricultural population, but Jats, Tagas, Giijars and 
Sainis are the more important portion of the cultivating community. Khdgi 
Chauhfias are found in the Ganges hhddir. Like the Gdjars and other tribes of 
still lower degree, the Jats love to style themselves Eajpiits excommunicated 
on account of their indulgence in kardo (concubinage generally, or the marriage 
of a widow with the brother of her deceased husband). The Rajputs, while 
not absolutely rejecting the alleged connection, look upon both Gdjars and Jdts 
in the same light as half-castes of inferior origin, but vastly superior to the 
mass of Garas, Khagi Chauhans and others of the baser sort. Most of the Jats 
in the districts would come under the head of Deswale, or those who were the 
first of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces. 

Musalmans are distributed amongst Sayyids (11,999 b Shaikhs (167,075), 

Muhammadans Mughals (1,721), Pathdns (9,589), and unspecified 

(713). The Sayyids nearly all belong to the celebrated 
Bdrha family, of whom some account is given hereafter in the district history. 
The Shaikhs include the converted Hindds, comprising Gdras, Jojhas, Jdta, 
Gdjars, and Rajpdts. The Shmkhs proper, here usually called Shaikhzddahs, 
are numerous in Pdr, Kdndhla, and Thdna Bhawan. Gdras are so called from the 
practice of burying their dead which they adopted on their conversion to Islam. 
They are an industrious race and seem to have been recruited originally from 
all classes of Hindds, though here they have been chiefly drawn from the Raj- 
pdt clans. The name ^ jcgha, signifying ^ stomach,’ has been given in derision 
to another class of converts from Hinduism. The name Rangar, generically 
applicable to all Rajpdts, is sometimes confined to Rajput converts to IsI4m, while 
the Jdts and Gdjars retain their old Hindu names. The chief landowning Mu- 
salman Rajpdt family is that of the Marhal Nawab of Kaimal, who reside in 
the village of Jarauda in parganah Muzaffarnagar of this district. Originally 
chief of a petty Rajpdt tribe, the Marhal Raja became a convert to Muhammad¬ 
anism, and during tiie troublous times of Shah Alam’s reign, ^ one of his descend¬ 
ants obtained a grant of parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Charthdwal, and Soron, 
which he held at the conquest* For these the Marhals received in ex¬ 
change, in 1806, lands beyond the Jumna, but a very great part of their possess¬ 
ions now lies in this district. The Pathans form an influential portion of the 
Musalmdn commxmity in the western parganahs, and there are a few Mughals 
scattered throughout the district. Sayyids held in the Ganges canal tract, in 

^ The revenue-free grants which were improperly confirme<i> notwithstanding lilr. Moberl^'^ 
sensible attempt to resume them, date from the seventeenth year of Shah Alam’s reign, 
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1874, 124,660 acres out of the 239,287 acres originally possessed by them 
there. 

Statistics relating to the occupation of the people are one of the fruits of the 
census of 1872. The whole male adult population (ex- 

Occupations. ceeding fifteen years of age) was divided into six great 

classes, of which the fourth included all those pursuing avocations connected 
with agriculture. The first or professional class comprised all Government ser¬ 
vants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 5,803 male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom were included 4,273 puroMts or family priests, 645 pan¬ 
dits, 164 haids or physicians, 85 singers, &c. The second class numbered 
29,174 members and comprised all males engaged in domestic service, as 
CH^oks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class repre¬ 
sent ooBuneTee mambered 19^74, amongst whom were all persons who 
1;^ or sei, keener lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders 
^^li),sliep-lEeepem (14,329),bankets and all persons engag^ in the conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c., (605). The 
fourth class included persons possessing or working the land as proprietors 
(10,465), cultivators (83,324), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &c., who alone numbered 
1,477 male adults. The fifth class, containing 35,405 members, included all 
persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as deal¬ 
ers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 
52,407 males, including labourers and others (45,592), and persons supported 
by the community and of no specified occupation (6,789). 

Altogether there were 237,456 males classified by occupation in this district. 

Statistics of occupation than one-half of vkom were recorded as belonging 
campared. agricultural population. This result is hardly cor¬ 

rect, for the greater portion of the labouring population and those entered as pursu¬ 
ing occupations connected with manufactures, mechanics, and the arts derive 
the greater portion of their subsistence from the cultivation of the soil, and if 
sixty per cent, of the total male adult population were entered as agriculturists 
it would be much nearer the truth. In 1848 the total agricultural population 
numbered 233,749 souls (172,304 Hindiis and 61,445 Musulmans), or 43*4 
per cent, of the total population. In 1853 the numbers were 325,189 (241,246 
Hindus and 83,943 Musalmdns), or 48*3 per cent, of the total population. In 
1865 there were 280,872 agriculturists (205,066 Hiudiis and 75,806 Musal- 
m4ns), or 41-17 per cent, of the total population. The returns of 1872 show 
an agricultural population numbering 251,971 souls, of whom 184,056 were 
Bindfis (78,765 females) and 67,915 were Musalmdns (30,605 females), and 
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stowing as a wtole only 36*5 per cent, of the total population. The percentage 
of the Hindu agricultural population to the total populution was 26*7 per cent., 
and of the Musalmdu agrieultoral population was 9*8 per cent Distributing 
the agricultural population amongst landowners and cultirators there were 
11,716 male landholders {6,785 flindiis and 4,931 Musalmans) ; 9,316 females 
of the same class (4,910 Hindds and 4,406 Mosalmanis) ; there were 130^895 
male cultivators (98,516 Hindds and 32,379 Musalmins) and 100,044 females 
of the same class (73,845 Hindds and 26,199 Musalmanis). Including labour¬ 
ers, the occupation statements show 232,346 male agriculturists, or 62 per 
cent, of the entire male population, bearing out the statement made above that 
the agricultural population cannot be less than 60 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. Throughout the entire provinces the Musalmans have a less propor¬ 
tion of their number engaged in agricultural occupations than the Hindds. For 
every 1,000 Hindds the returns show 599 as agriculturists, while for the 
same number of Musalmaus there are only 351 agriculturists. Mr. Plowden 
has noticed the abnormally low percentage of the agricultural class in this dis¬ 
trict, one, too, where there are no large towns and no industrial occupations to 
employ so large a proportion of the inhabitants. He, too, thinks that the 
labouring population should be added to the class recorded as agricultural to 
give correct results. 

Mr. Oadell draws attention to the growth of hamlets since the British occupa- 
Change in rural life ; the days af Sayjid supremacy many new vil- 

growth of lages must have been formed merely to fall away when 

the fostering power of their founders passed away, and in the latter half of 
the past century, when Sikh, Rohilla, Gujar and Marhatta, together or in turn 
ravaged the district no small community could exist, and the settlers fell back 
on the strong villages from which they had gone forth. Even now there is 
only 0*5 villages per sq[aare mile, while the provincial average is 1*1, ranging 
from 2-4 in Basti to 0*3 in the wild country of Lalitpur. After the final paci¬ 
fication of the district in 1805, colonies were again sent out, but so gradu¬ 
ally that the beginning of not a few flourishing villages is still remembered. 

The crowding of the population into large villages,’’ writes Mr. Oadell, is to 
a certain extent disadvantageous, but the power which the large cultivating 
communities have acquired from their numbers and their wealth are of great 
service to them in resisting the encroachments of the landlords ; and the people 
must feel that they would lose iu unity and defensive power if they were scat¬ 
tered over several hamlets instead of being collected together in the old ances¬ 
tral village. The fact, too, that nearly all the best land is held by occupancy 
tenants, whose fields are situated all over two and even three estates, makes it 
still more unlikely that any large number of tenants will leave their present 
dwellings ; for to do so would, while bringing them nearer some fields, take 
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them away further than before from others, and to effect exchanges of hereditary 
fields is always difficult and generally impossible.” 

With the exception of some mosques of the Rohilla-Pathdn period, two at 
Ghausgarh and one at Morna, all of which are graceful 
and picturesque structures; a few Sayyid tombs at Ma- 
jheraahd the once magnificent Sayyid mansions at Jansath, Mfrdnpur and Kai- 
thora, now fast falling into decay, the architecture of the district presents no¬ 
thing remarkable. There is not a single Hindu temple worthy of note, and the 
peasantry occupy the ordinary over-crowded mud huts with thatched roofs 
common to the whole Gangetic plain. Marble and sandstone of the very best 
quality, wrought by skilful workmen and adorned with the most exquisite fret¬ 
work, entered extensively into the composition of the Sayyid architecture, but 
the damage to its monuments commenced by Sikhs and Marhattas, and nearly 
<^mpleted by fhe poverty and indifference of the present Sayyid owners, has 
left lillfe but a few sugg^ive memorials of the past. The statistics of the 
census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures or ikdtahs inhabited by .Hindus 
at 43,609, whilst Mnsalmdns occupied 20,400 and Christians 9, or a total of 
64,018. This shows 38 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each 
enclosure. The separate houses, their character and distribution, are as fol- 
lows;— 

Total. 


20,372 
134,640 

155,012 

This return gives 93 houses to the square mile and 4'4 inhabitants to 
each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses 
in the total population is only 13*6 per cent, whilst the divisional average is 10*2 
per cent., which shows a low standard of comfort throughout the division. 

The panchayat system is in full force in the district, and the parties to a 

Customs usually take an oath on a lota filled 

with salt to abide by any decision that may be arrived 
at. Sometimes when a man is found guilty, a piece of grass is placed between 
his teeth and he is made to stand thus before the whole assembly. The culprit is 
always fined, and the fine generally takes the shape of a feast to the assembled 
brethren who have been needlessly summoned to hear his defence. Chaudhris 
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93,633 

696,449 
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Built witn skilled labour, 
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are usnaUy elected by a vote of the trade or gaild, and perforin the same duties 
as in other districts. There is nothing peculiar in the dress or food of the 
people deserving of notice. The daily fare of the lower classes amounts to a 
mere subsistence allowance, and maize, jodr and barley are ordinarily consumed. 
The better-oflF people eat wheat, rice, ddl and wdsh. 

As might be expected from its proximity to Dehli, there is a large propor¬ 
tion of converts to Isidm in this district, comprising 
Religion. classes of the community, but chiefly J4ts, Gtijars, 

Tagas, and Rajputs. At present there is no proselytising movement on foot 
except, perhaps, in the Sh4mli tahsil, and, as a rule, there is none of that reli¬ 
gious bigotry which is so characteristic of the relations between Musalmans and 
Hindus in other districts. The Shiah sect is numerous in the east of the dis¬ 
trict, where it is represented by the Barha Sayyids. Besides the general belief 
in Parameshvar or Bhagwan, the lower classes of Hindus have their favourite 
saints, to whom and io whose shrines their actire devotion is mainly made.^ 
^ Piyara Ji is one who is a great favourite with a large 

section of the community. His temple is at Ramdewa, 
the parent (tJdka) village of the Dapa Gdjars, midway between Nakdr and 
Ambahta. His grandfather, R4mji Paddrath, Bddfarosh, vras born in 1545 
sambat (1488 A.D.), at Durganpur, in parganah Budhana, in this district, and 
disappeared immediately after his birth. Six days afterwards, he reappeared, much 
to his mother’s delight, who sacrificed to the gods in thanksgiving. As he grew 
up, he was appointed to watch the cattle of his father, and one day allowed 
them to stray into the field of a Rajput, where they did much damage to the 
corn. The Rajput complained, but when the authorities came to make a local 
in<juiiy, the field was found intact, and the people declared that a miracle had 
been performed. The youth had sense enough to make the most of this inci¬ 
dent and soon gathered around him a band of disciples. His reputation in¬ 
creased and he married into the wealthy family of Bhaw4ni D4s, Bddfarosh of 
Khudi-Shik&rpur. The fruit of this union was Raghunath, who married into a 
family at Soron and had a son, Piyara Ji. The saintly fame of Piyara Ji reached 
GarKwal, and the Rajaof Srinagar gave him five villages. About this time a quarrel 
broke out between the Brahmans and Gdjars of Sadrpur, and the latter mur¬ 
dered the priests, but in revenge the ghosts of the murdered men tormented the 
Gdjars, who prayed for the assistance of Piydra Ji. He, nothing loth, granted 
their request and even went further, for he declared that Sadrpur belonged to 
him in a former birth, and the discovery of a well dug by him proved the 
correctness of the assertion to every one’s satisfaction. Piydra Ji then took 
p ossession of the village and changed its name to Andeva, of which Randevais 

1 See Mr. G. WilUams’ article in Cal Rev., LVllI, 103, tu which I am intlcLted for some 
of these notes. 
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the modern rendering. He died there and was buried in the Tillage. Prayers 
and offerings are made at his shrine on the sixth of the dark half of Ohait. 
Piyara Ji was suc(3e€ded by his son Ldl Ji, who died without issue, and the 
zammdars elected one of his disciples, Har Gobind, to succeed him, and since 
then the appointment lies in the hands of the descendants of Madari, brother 
of Piyara Ji, and in the hands of the descendants of the brothers of the widow 
of Ldl Ji. The affairs of the shrine are managed by Bairagis, who own two- 
thirds of the village, while one-third remains in the possession of Piy&ra Jf^s 
descendants. The saint’s followers are Vaishnavas, and wear black necklaces 
(kdla kantha). 

Another Gujar shrine at BiI4spur,to the south-east of Lakhnauti, is attended 

Devi Pulamdeh numerous pilgrims from this and the neighbouring 

districts in the month of Asarh. Mr. Williams gives 
the following account of its origin About three hundred years ago, Amrao, 
Gujar, a zamindar of Bilaspur,.suddenly took to shaking his head about and 
exclaiming^ I am Devi Pulamdeh. Erect a temple to me. Rati, Brahman, 
will be my priest; he and his descendants are to receive all offerings made to 
me,’ The inspired voice was obeyed without question. About half a century 
ago, Sdhib Mall, a pious Mahajan of Bidauli, built a well near the temple for the 
convenience of worshippers.” Goga Pir is worshipped throughout the upper 
Du4b by both Hindus and Masalmans. Large assem- 
blies are held in his honour at the Goga-kathal fair in 
Guru E6m Rai’s Thakardwdra in Dehra, at the Gdgiihal fair at Manikmau near 
Sahdranpur, and at the Siiraj Kundin Meerut and Niloha in the Meerut district 
These assemblies are called ohhaAyin^ from the standards borne by the pilgrims. 
On the ninth day of the new moon of Bhadon the standards are raised and are 
carried about whilst the fair lasts, which is usually two days. The tomb of the 
saint is twenty miles beyond Dadrera and 200 miles to the south-west of 
Hissar.^ He is also called Zahir Pir, and in Meerut Z^hir Diw4n. The 
local tradition is that Goga was the son of a Chauhan Rajput Raja called 
Vacha, or as some say Jewar, whose wife, Bachal, a Tudrin, after she had been 
long barren, bore to him a son through the kind intercession of Gorafchndth. 
His territory extended from Hansi to the Ghara or batlaj, and his capital was 
at Mehra on that river. Another legend makes him Raja of Bikanir. In a 
quarrel about land he killed his two brothers, and, grieved at their fate, prayed 
that the earth might open and swallow him, but a voice from heaven declared 
tlmt he would not be buried alive, horse and all, unless he repeated the Musal- 
mivL confession of faith. He appears to have done so, on which the earth opened 
and he leaped into the chasm. Another legend raak es his opponents not only 
bis brotliers but his relative Prithiraj of Dehli. He conquered all these with 

^ See Beames’ Elliot, 1, 255, 
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the aid of Batan Haji, who gave Goga a javelin which shot hither and thither 
through the air of itself and destroyed all obstacles. Prithir4j was killed in 
the fray, and in remorse for his crime Goga buried himself alive. Gbga’s horse 
is celebrated under the name Javadia. It is said that the father of Goga 
received two grains of barley (jau^java) from his guardian deity, one of which 
he gave to his wife, who bore him Goga, and another to his mare, who brought 
forth the steed Javadia^ Some say the barley-corns were given by Goga to 
his own wife and stud-horse. Sir H. M. Elliot thinks that there is some reason 
to suppose that Goga must have contended with the earlier Ghaznavide 
monarchs, for several favourite ballads relate how he fell with his forty-five 
sons and sixty nephews opposing the great Mahmud on the banks of the 
Ghara.” The Agarwala Baniyas are specially devoted to Goga, and on 
his feast day the Bhangis for sweepers) carry round the sacred symbols 
of the Pir and levy contributions. Cunaingbam says® that in the lower 
Himalayas of the Panjab there are many shrines to Goga. There the 
legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghazni, and fought with his brothers 
Arjun and Surjan. He was slain by them, but a rock opened, and Goga again 
sprang forth, armed and mounted. Another account makes him lord of Dard- 
Darehra in the >vastes of Rajw&ra.” Tod® writes:—Goga, Chaah^n, was the 
son of Vacha Baja, a name of some celebrity. He held the whole of Jangal-des, 
or the forest lands from the Satlaj to Haridna; bis capital, called Mehera or Goga- 
ka-Mairi,, was on the Satlaj. In defending this he fell with forty-five sons 
and sixty nephews; and as it occurred on Sunday, the ninth of the month, that 
day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the thirty-six classes throughout 
Rajputdna, but specially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo- 
ka-thal. Even his steed Javddia has been immortalized and has become a 
favourite name for a war-house throughout Rajputdna, whose mighty men 
swear by the sdka of Goga, who maintained the Rajpiit fame when Mahmiid 
crossed the Satlaj.” 

Baba Kalu is another of the local saints held in great reverence by low- 

caste men as Chamdrs, Kahars, Kumhdrs, Sainis. 

Baba Kiln. . ? ? ? > 

Garariyas, and Mehras. Jdts are also said to do him 

honour* The origin of the worship of this saint is thus described by Mr. 
Williams:—The fairies were wafting Solomon through the air upon his 
throne. The monarch, looking down, chanced to see a young Kahdr girl heap¬ 
ing up manure on a dung-hill. The sight disgusted him so much that he affected 
to stop his nose and exclaimed, ^ Who in the world could marry such a dirty 
•ugly little girl I * Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath, he had his 
throne laid down by the edge of a stream. He undressed and inadvertently 

1 Tod’s Rajasthan* II, 413, note. ^ History of the Sikhs, 11 ; Herklotts, 432. ® Rajas¬ 

than, II., 4ei. 
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left his magic ring near his clothes on the bank. Scarcely had he plunged in 
than a fish, jumping out of the water, swallowed the talisman. The fairies at 
once flew away with the throne, for the charm of the ring was broken. The 
king remained shivering behind in great distress. He eventually made a 
virtue of necessity and took refuge in an adjacent village, where he was hospi¬ 
tably received in the house of the very girl he had seen gathering dung. One 
day the maiden’s mother remarked to her husband—^ You should marry our 
daughter to a man like our guest.’ This she repeated thrice. The mystical 
number worked, and Solomon said, ^ Marry her to me, for you have spoken 
three times.’ The marriage was accordingly celebrated, and consummated, the 
young couple living in a separate abode.’ Some time after the king’s father- 
in-law went to drag the river with a net, and catching, among others, the 
fish that had swallowed the magic ring, carried home his prize. The fish 
being a large one, his wife told him to give it to his daughter and keep the rest 
When the ^rl out it open, she discovered the ring, and gave the ornament to 
her husband, saying, ^ It is a beautiful thing and worthy of you.’ When the 
' evening meal was over, the king put the talisman on his finger: the fairies ap¬ 
peared bringing in the throne, he seated himself upon it, and vanished, never 
to return. Eis disconsolate wife was pregnant, and in due course brought forth 
a child,—Baba K41u. A stick decorated with peacock’s feathers represents the 
holy personage. To this fetish, trifling offerings are made; many other such 
superstitions, not to speak of ghost and demon-worship, prevail. They prove 
Hinduism proper to be a mere name. Brahmanism is something quite above the 
comprehension of the masses, whose degraded religious condition presents only 
one hopeful aspect. The greatest obstacle to the propagation of a true faith is a 
creed which, though false, still seems to meet wants satisfied by one more pure. 
But the paganism I Lave just described barely rises above the level of fetishism: 
it is thus hard to understand why the mind of the nominal Hindu should be in¬ 
vincibly prejudiced against the reception of a higher form of religion, and, as 
a matter of fact, Muhammadanism has been extensively accepted.’^ 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect of the people is the strange mixture of 

^ garbled Persian and Arabic with pure Hindi words. A 

X^angnage. 

man accustomed to the eastern districts finds that he 
must substitute pure Hindi for ordinarily used words like zamin, while he is 
met here by mispronounced words of Persian and Arabic origin which sound at 
first hopelessly unintelligible. A cultivator thinks it grand to speak of his 
‘ maMah^ instead of his ^ miJ A Ghamar watching a corn-field will say that he is 
doing a villager speaking of the death of his neighbour will say 

that he has kar dlya^ and it takes some time and thought to trace such 
expr^ionsto their true source and to identify them with such refined 
and ^intikdU Beyond this there is nothing 
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peculiar in the language. Ordinarily spoken Hindi is more generally used by 
the people of the MiMvr^ and Urdu by the inhabitants of the upland. 

In 1S48 there were 290 schools in this district, of which 208 were Hindi, 
Edacati n were Sanskrit, 110 Persian, 48 Arabic, and 1 Eng¬ 

lish. In Kairana alone there were 1 Hindi, 2 Sans¬ 
krit, 8 Persian, and 6 Arabic schools, with 246 pupils. In Muzaffarnagar there- 
were 14 schools, and the average in each of sixteen other towns was 6'5, 
Amongst the villages, one had nine schools, one had six, three had five each, 
six had three each, seventeen had two each, and eighty-nine had one school 
each. There were 290 teachers, of whom 170 were Musalmans. The average 
age of each teacher was 38*25 years, and his average monthly income was 
Rs. 4:-2-2, The total number of boys at school was 3,411. Fixed salaries 
were paid to 25»2 of the teachers, and 38 of them taught gratuitously. In the 
parganahs inhabited by Giijars, Chanhdns and Ohamars there were very few 
schools. Of the Hindi schools, eleven taught Sanskrit also, and in 97 arith¬ 
metic and keeping of accounts were taught. Of the teachers, 14 were Musal- 
mans, 48 were Brahmans, 43 were Jogis, and 3 were of other classes. Their 
average monthly income was Rs, 3,2, exclusive of daily food. There were alto¬ 
gether 1,650 boys attending these schools, out of which number 936 were 
Baniyas, 315 Brahmans, 47 Musalmans, 40 Rajputs, 1 K4yath, and 3U miscel¬ 
laneous. The 23 Sanskrit schools were attended by 229 pupils, and all the 
teadhers were Brahmans. 

Amongst the Pmrmau and Arabic schools 80 were in villages and 78 
towns. Two teachers were BUndiis and 156 were Musalmans; 139 received 
fixed pay at an average of Rs. 5 a moniii, brides what they received on 
holidays, on the marriage of their students, or when they commenced new books. 
There were 1,516 students, of whom 1,152 learned I^rsian and 364 studied 
Arabic ; 535 were Hindus aud 981 were Musalmans. The solitaiy Englisk 
school was one kept up by the Goverumeut officers at head-quarters, which was. 
attended by 16 pupils. Taking the district as a whole, in the 289 vernacular 
schools in 1848 there were 3,395 pupils under instruction (1,028 Musalmans 
and 2,367 Hindus) out of 44,799 male children fit for instruction, or 6*9 per 
cenh The average area to each school was 5*6 square miles. 135 villages had 
schools and 993 villages had no schools. Only 18 of the Persian schools and 
23 of the Hindi schools had been in existence for more than ten years. Educa¬ 
tion is now under the superintendence of the Inspector of the first or Meerut 
circle in concert with the local educational committee, of which the collector of 
the district is ex-ofido president. The tahsili schools were opened in 1856, 
the halkahbandi or village-circuit schools in 1859, the female schools in 1864, 
and the zila school in 1867. The zila school educates up to the third class of 
high school, or two years short of the matriculation standard. It has a 
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boarding-house for the accommodation of pupils from the district. Though 
there are no Government female schools, there are seventeen girls’ schools in¬ 
cluded amongst the indigenous unaided schools. 


The following statement gives the educational statistics from the depart¬ 
mental reports for 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1874-75 



An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information on 
Statistics of education the state of education generally amongst the people, 
at the census. Though avowedly defective in detail, the general in¬ 

dication of the result may be accepted. The following statement shows the 
number of Hindus and Musalmdus who can read and write (literate), and the 
percentages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex, and 
age. The Christian population is so small thab the returns affecting them have 
been omitted:— 
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The chatikidte or village wsltchmen are organised under Act XVI* of 1873, 
and in 1874 numbered 1,239, distributed over 937 inha- 

i^olicGm 

bited villages and giving one to every 467 of the rural 
population* The sanctioned cost per annum is Rs* 45,180, which is inet by a 
grant from provincial funds. The regular police enrolled under Act V* of 1861 
numbered, during the same year, 723 men of all grades entertained at a cost of 
Es. 80,989 per annum, of which Rs. 60,775 are paid from the provincial revenues 
and the remainder from other sources* The average pay of each constable is 
Es. 72 per annum. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2*23 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 954 inhabitants. The following state¬ 
ment gives the crime calendar for eight years and the results of the action of 
the police in the detection and prosecution of offenders :— 
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For several years the police administration in this district was characterised as 
the worst or amongst the worst in these provinces. In 1871 the Inspector- 
General writes:—The police have been slothftd in inquiries and unsuccessful to 
a degree in prosecutions,” and the figures given above would certainly bear out 
this verdict. Since then, however, the district administration has been gradually 
and steadily improving. Sansiyas from Bundelkhand, Bauriyas from the dis- 
frict itself, and Kanjars, Nats and other gip^ tribes form the prevailing ele¬ 
ment amongst the criminal population. Two of the six murders committed in 
1873 were the killing of young children in order to use their life blood in the 
preparation of certain charms to prevent barreness in the one case and to 
propitiate the demon ruling the black art in the other case* In the adjoining 
district of Saharanpur a similar crime was committed with the same object 
in 1873. There are police-stations of the first-class at Kairana, Shdmli, 
Thdna Bhawan, Budh4na, Khatanli, Mfranpur, MuzaflFarnagar, Bidauli and 
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Gordhanpur; there are second-class stations at Jhanjhana, Jansath, Par, Bhupa, 
Chausana, Titawi, Shahpur, Kandhla, and CharthSwal; and third-class stations 
at Dharmpura, BntrAra, Barla, IlahabAs, and Begharazpur. The Banriyas of 
Muzaffarnagar have been settled in Eidauli and have been placed under the 
provisions of Act XXVII. of 1871 since August, 1873, They then numbered 
832 souls, and in 1875 there were 905. Some account of them and their colony, 
comprising some seven villages, has been given on a previous page. 

Under the provisions of Act VIIL of 1870 inquiries were instituted 
In&jiticide regard-ing the practice of female infanticide by the 

Eajput tribes in this district. In July, 1870, the 
Magistrate reported that 230 villages were suspected and 36 were particularly 
addicted to the practice, hut the report was so incorrectly drawn up that it 
was impossible to act upon it, and the matter was allowed to lie over until the 
statistics of the general census of 1872 were available for comparison. A fresh 
report was made in March, 1873, with detailed lists of all the villages proposed 
for proclamation. First those parganahs were selected in which the tribal per- 
centage^of female minors fell below 40 per cent, on the total minor population. 
Then those villages were taken which had a reasonably large minor population 
and the percentage fell below 35. Only when the figures showed very flagrant 
guilt were any villages included from* parganahs which were innocent as a 
•whole. The entire number of villages coming under repression according to 
these standards was 130, inhabited by Kajputs, J6ts, Tagas, and Gdjars. 
Amongst the Rajputs four clans were found guilty: the Kachhwabas, Jhoti- 
ydnasj Pundirs, and Chauhins. The Kachhwahas live in nine villages and 
were proclaimed in two. Seven villages inhabited by Jhotiyanas, ten Pundfr 
villages, and two Chauban villages came within the rules. The Tagas in 18 
villages, J&ts in 48; and Gdjars in 43 were also proclaimed and brought under 
the rules from the 1st April, 1873. A further revision took place towards the 
end of 1873, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 94 villages 
on the proclaimed register in May, 1874* 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
237, in 1860 was 83, and in 1870 was 94. The ratio 
per cent, of this average number of the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (682,212), was in 1850, *034; in 1860, *012 ; 1870, *013. The number 
of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 770, and in 1870 was 473, of whom 10 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 374. In 1870 there 
were 57 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength 
of 60*75 ; of these 8 died, or 8*46 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
„per somumin 1870 was—for rations, Rs. 18-5-2; fixed establishment,Rs. 18-15-0; 

guard% Rs. 10-4-7; police guard, Rs. 6-2-6; and additions and 
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repairs, Rs. 6-13-4, or a total of Rs. 60-8-7. The total manafactures during tlie 
same year amounted to Rs. 1,286-2-0, and the average earning of each pri¬ 
soner to Ss. 13-9-7. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 132, and 
the Hindu 260. There were 6 under 16 years of age, 367 between 16 and 
40, 88 Between 40 and 60, and 11 above 60. The occupation of the majority 
of the male prisoners were agriculturists, 160; labourers, 81 ; shop-keepers, 
25 ; and professional, 79. 

The general fiscal history of Muzaflfarnagar has been noticed under the 
Sahdranpur district, and but a few local notes are ne- 
Ffecai history. cessary here to fill up the outlines of the various settle¬ 
ments of the laud-revenue, already given and to afford a sufficiently clear view 
of the state of the district itself. The first order regarding the conquered pro¬ 
vinces is contained in a letter from the head-quarters camp at Khurja,^ four 
days after the capture of Aligarh, directing the Collector of Moradabad to 
enlist five hundred matchlockmen for the defence of the upper duab. On the 
2nd October, 1803, the Collector of Moradabad was directed to attach such 
portions of the territory conquered from Daulat E&o 
Sindhia, as lay near the Moradabad frontier, to his 
own district, and make a settlement for one year on as fair and moderate 
terms as could be attained to with the information before him. It was left to his 
discretion to make the settlement immediately wiili the actual proprietors, or with 
amtls of respectability, or to collect the land-revenue direct through tahsiidars, 
and bis instructions * concluded with an assurance on the part of Government 
that whilst your utmost endeavour will be exerted to fix a fair and equitable 
rate of assessment on the conquered districts, committed to your charge, you 
will not be unmindful of the serious obligatiou which is imposed on you of 
regulating your conduct in such a manner as to conciliate the confidence and 
attachment of the inhabitants of those districts, and to impress them with a just 
idea of the inestimable benefits which will result to them from being placed 
under the protection of the British Government.” The Collators of Moradabad 
and Et&wa and the Agent of the Governor-General at Farukhabad met at 
Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and arranged that the tract now comprised 
in the districts of Sah4ranpur, Mnzaffarnagar, and part of Meerut should be 
managed by the Collector of Moradabad as the first division, while the south 
of Meerut and the greater portion of Bulandshahr were placed under Colonel 
Ochterlony, the Resident at Dehli, as the second division. This allocation 
of the conquered territory was confirmed in November, 1803, as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, and until the revenues of the province were sufiiciently ascer¬ 
tained to admit of a further distribution. Even then it was thought that 

1 From J. Gerard, Adjutant-General, lo W. Leycester, Collector, Moradabad, Sth Septem¬ 
ber 1803 . ® Given in more detail in Gazetteer, IL, 207. 
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the extreme distance of the north-western portion of the du&b from Morad- 
abad^ and the necessity of retaining some efficient civil authority near the exten¬ 
sive frontier on that side towards the countries of the Sikh chiefs, would render 
a subdivision of this portion necessary.” In December, 1803, a new arrange¬ 
ment was made by which the tract comprising the first and second divisions of 
the Koil conference was to he formed into a separate charge under Mr. J. D. 
Guthrie, but, owing to the disturbed state of the district, the transfer did not 
take place until the 30th August, 1804. It would, therefore, appear that Mr. 
W. Leycester of Moradabad made the first settlement for a portion of the new 
division, and Colonel Ochterlony made the settlement for the remainder.^ 

One of the first duties' of the Collector was to inquire into the tenure of 
parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Charth&wal, and Soron, held 
in jdeddd for the support of troops by the Marhal 
chiefs, Muhamdi Kh|(n, Mansdr Eyin, and Ghairat Ali Khin, and parganahs 
£anat and Baghra, held on a similar tenure by Najibat Ali Kh&n. Instruc¬ 
tions were also issued for the new settlement which was to be made through 
amins, and to follow the spirit of the rules laid down for the ceded provinces 
as noted under the Sah4ranpur district. Where revenue was taken in kind 
there were to be three classes of land:— lanjar^ or waste 5 chanchal^ or land 
which was for three to four years out of cultivation; and polachy or land in a 
full state of improvement. For the first class the Government demand was fixed 
at one share out of eight, for the second at two shares,-and for the third at five 
shares. The cultivators were to be bound down that the cultivation of polaeh 
land should not be less in the ensuing than in the current year. Of the expenses 
usually attending settlements, ihent or nazardna, measurement charges and pat- 
w&ris’ dues, the first was to be abolished, the second was to be borne by Govern¬ 
ment, and the third by the cultivators, while it was ordered generally that a 
liberal allowance, according to local custom, should be made to the headmen o-f 
villages wherever division of crops prevailed. Mr. Guthrie was much troubled 
by the Sikhs and PindAris, and, for a time, took up his quarters at Fazigarh 
(eight ko8 from Meerut). In forwarding his fiscal arrangements for 121% fasliy, 
he notes an increase of Rs. 79,983 above the assessment of 1811, but adds that 
^^firom this increase, however, there will be large deductions on account of the 
damage sustaiued from the incursions of the enemy and the march of the troops 
through this district’ Up to the end of May, 1805, the Collector performed 
the duties of Magistrate and Collector for both divisions. Towards the end of 
Kay, he handed over the office of Magistrate of the southern division to the 
newly appointed Judge and Magistrate of that district, resident at Meerut, but 

1 Tl^e statement at p, 207 of the Gazetteer, Vol. II., must be corrected accordingly; as 
theagh the orders were given in Beeember, 1S03, for Mr. Guthrie to take charge, they were 
imt earned ont until Angusti ldG4, according to the local records. 
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the separation of the duties of Magistrate and Collector for the northern division 
of the district, the head^quarters of which were at SahSranpur, did not take pkce 
until the 27th October, 1805. 

In handing ov^ charge to the Meerut Magistrate*, Mr. Guthrie writes as 
M G thri follows^At the time of the settlement the tahsild4rs 

were made responsible for the police on the terms of 
the regulaiions for the ceded provinces, the settlement being made individually 
with the zamiuddra, and on the same principles of the regulations, police 
daroghas were appointed in the principal towns of their parganahs. The 
two farmers, Eaja Ramdayil Singh and RajaUain Singh, and the mukarariddrs 
were equally made re^onsible for the police in their several parganahs. I did 
not think it expedient to appoint police officers to the principal towns in those 
parganahs, as I knew it would occasion dissatis&ction to them, and I did not 
consider it absolutely necessary. You will observe, however, that police officers 
were appointed to the several ghats on the Ganges—a measure which I 
conceived to be highly essential. A Mufti, Maulvi Muhammad Zahid, was 
appointed to superintend the trials of prisoners committed. I beg to mention to 
you the conduct of Fateh Ali Khan, a gentleman of rank and family at 
Meerut. Daring the short time Holkar was at Meerut he took charge with 
his private followers of one of the gateways, and the kanungos of the pargao^h 
did the same at another gateway. The circumstance was reporlM to His JBs- 
oelleocy tike OommandeMn-Chief: their oonduct was certainly highly meritorious. 
As ito paiganahs of Muzaffamagar, Oharth&wal, and Soron will probably form 
a part of your division, and nnder a doubt whether the parganahs of Baghra 
and &nat (Shfimli) may not also be included in it, I beg to state the circum- 
,, stances of those parganahs. The three former are held 
The Muzaffiamagax j z&jdeddd by Muhamdi KhSn, Mansiir Kh4n, and Ghairat 

Ali Kh6n, for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse. These horsemen 
are of course under the control of th.e ruling power, and as such, 1 employed 
them at the Hardwdr fiiir in 1804, and at one time had a party stationed at 
Meerut. These parganahs were never directly confirmed to them. The two 
other parganahs, with several others that were last year under Mn Guthrie, 
are held as jdeddd by Nijabat Ali Khin; he has regularly been in attendance 
on the Commander-in-Chief, and the parganahs were confirmed to him by 
His Excellency. I had never occasion to exercise authority in those p^- 
ganahs, and though there could be little question of the right, I should have some 
doubt as to the mode of exercising authority there ; without reference and orders, 
I should not have done it excepting through the above persons holding the par- 
ganah in jdeddd. It may be proper you should be informed that some suspi¬ 
cions attached about January, 1804, in the mind of His Excellency the 

^ Board’s Rec., May 24 th, 1805. 
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Commander-in-Oliief relative to the conduct of Raja Ramdaydl Singh and Raja 
Nain Singh; they were supposed to hold hostile correspondence with Holkar. 
This originated in the information of a man of the name ofZamin All, who had 
been the vakil of Ramdaydl, to Monsieur Perron some time before, but between 
whom there latterly has existed great enmity, for the gratification of which 
we know the natives will often go very great lengths. By every various mode 
I adopted I could discover nothing that led to any suspicion in my mind. Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be intercepted,-were delivered by Zamin 
Ali; but though I addressed Colonel Blair at Agfa, where 
Zamin Ali then was, I was unable to obtain any accoimt 
of so important a point, as how they were intercepted. Ramdaydl behaved very 
well, at the first opening of the war, in delivering np original sanads from 
Monsieur Perron for a part of the Moradabad district- He particularly, and 
Nain Singh also in some degree, are of most uncivilized habits and manners, 
and their minds are little calculated to comprehend the arrangements of general 
justice on which our system of government is founded. I endeavoured in every 
possible manner to impress upon them the conviction that their future prosperity 
depended entirely on their duly conforming themselves to the orders and rulefs 
of our Government. They were in the habit of considering themselves as tribu¬ 
tary princes, rather than subjects, an idea they cannot easily abandon, but w^hich 
presents many disadvantages as such. Ramdayal was allowed a mint under the 
Marhatta government, and I had some difficulty in prevailing on him to relin¬ 
quish it. I have no reason to believe that these Rajas have deviated from their 
allegiance in the present year, and I should suppose all doubts of their fidelity 
to have been greatly dissipated from the mind of the Commander-in-Chief, 
as their tenures were confirmed to them by His Excellency when the army was 
at Meerut iu pursuit of Holkar.” 

Eai Ramdhan Singh, of Puth Saydnais a character of nearly the same stamp; 

his son, however, who manages the business, is 
J»ts of Kuchchesar. deficient in education. Zulfak4r Ali Kh&n of 

J&isath is a highly respectable Sayyid.^ At the period of the power of the 
Sayyids at the court of Dehli, the vicinity of Jtosath was the chosen seat where 
numbers established themselves. It, at present, exhibits 
an immense scene of ruins, and the population princi¬ 
pally consists of the impoverished descendants of fallen families of former rank 
and splendour. In the course of time their jdyirs and lands have been attached; 
there are still, however, some few Sayyids who have tolerable means to support 
themselves with decency. You will be surprized to find one who is still 


Sayyids of Jilnsath. 


^ ZTilfakir Ali Kbia died in 1824, and the talaka then contained 27^ Tillages assessed at 
Bs, 6,000. He was succeeded by his son Akbar Ali Khaa, and the assessment was then raised 
to Ks. 16,001. 
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J>foprietor of Rjdgir in the vicinity of Bombay. This placeis famed for prodno- 
ling horsemen of spirit and vigour, and the very lowest of them take a high pride 
in their acknowledged hereditary bravery. Bisfadrat Ali, one of the risdidirs 
*at Meemtj with the greater part of the horsemen are from that quarter- Of 
the lower orders in the parganahs you will find a large proportion of them 
addicted to most daring robberies and thefts, which they execute in the most 
adroit manner. Yon will find them, however, industrious in cultivation, pur- 
sning a system of irrigation unequalled in any part of the country I have 
been in, and in parts a very flourishing and fertile country. Among the 
disadvantages are to be reckoned the numerous petiy forts that exist: there is 
hardly a village but what is fortified, and yon will often see five or six in 
view at the same time. My idea of these petty forts has always been thai 
eveiy opportunity of misconduct should be taken to destroy them, but that 
they should be considered inviolable during good behaviour.” This letter 
does not give a very pleasing account of the district. Harrassed by the 
Sikhs, every village community was obliged to construct for themselves places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the appearance of the white horse¬ 
men,” and hence the number of petty forts which the Collector complains oft 
But he does so with justice, for no sooner were the landholders relieved from 
Sikh invasions than they turned thar forts into asylums for professional 
highwaymen with whom they shared the spoil, and notwithstanding the halo thai 
encircles lie Sajput name, it must be confused that many a family amongst 
them has risen to wealth and influence as thangddrs (or receivers of stolert 
property) and hmrbourers of thieves- In the early part of the present century 
the J4t Bajas of Murs&n and Hathras, the Paribar of Sandans, the Ghauhan 
of Chakmagar, the Bhadauriya of Kamait, and the J4doa of Awa Misa were 
notorious for the couatenance shown by them to thags and dakaits. 

The year 1212/o^Zi (1804-05 A.D.) was marked by the inroads of the Sikhs. 

1804 06 revenue caused by the destruction of crops 

in the Sah&ranpur district as it then stood, and exclu¬ 
sive of the parganahs under the Resident atDehli, was estimated at Es. 86,905, 
without counting the cultivators’ share of the profits and the plunder of cattle. 
The Collector wrote?-:—“ The loss in cattle sustained by the zajnindars in those 

Depres^d conditioii of parganahs near thetlumna is ruinous in its present effects 
the district. future consequences. From the best information 

that I can procure, the number of cattle driven away from the district by the 
^ikhs amounts to 30,000.” In a subsequent letter,^ referring to the state of 
the district during 1212 /o^Zt and the sanction to the proposed remission of 
Es. 86,905, the Collector wrote:—This act of justice exonerated the malguz4rs 
from demands on account of the crops destroyed by the enemy, and was a most 
^Board^s Ecc., July 2nd, 1805, No, 2. * Ibid^ May 6,1806, No. 12. 
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seasonable mitigation to their distresses^ bnt the relief afforded was not equiva¬ 
lent to the injury sustained, as they forfeited that share of the produce which 
had it been gathered in they would have enjoyed. Although the expectations 
of the cultivator from the harvest were thus frustrated and his labours unre¬ 
quited, this misfortune might be relieved by industry, and perhaps under the 
advantage of a succeeding favourable season; but many were cut off even from 
this hope by the loss of their cattle, of which not less than 30,000 were plun¬ 
dered and carried away by the Sikhs, In consequence of these misfortunes, in 
which almost every zamindar to a certain degree participated, as well as in the 
loss of villages plundered or burned, and from contributions in money and grain 
extorted by the Sikhs, many zaminddrs were left destitute of stock to enable 
them to cultivate, and the landholders generally manifested reluctance to en¬ 
ter into new engagements, especially as the Marhatta army was then on the 
march avowedly with the intention of again invading the Duab. They were, 
however, soon relieved from this apprehension, and the state of affairs such as 
I have d^oribed it to have been at the time the settlement was undertaken 
underwent a happy change before any considerable progress had been made 
towards its conclusion.’' Though the fear of invasion was removed, the 
effects of twenty years of exposure to spoliation from raiders were loi^ 
observable, and quite as many years elapsed before traces of the misrule 
that prevailed before the conquest can be said to have been eradicated. Some 
account of the Sikh invasions is given hereafter in the historical portion of 
this notice, and from it will be seen that in number and in the injury caused 
by them, they equal those from which any district in these Provinces has suf¬ 
fered and which have been recorded. Prom the Siw&lik hills to Meerut few 
tracts, with the exception of those inhabited by their Grujar allies, escaped 
the raids of the Sikh horse, and to such a degree did their influence prevail, that 
in order to protect themselves, the people allowed their country to be divided 
into patiis or sub-divisions, each of which paid black-mail to certain Sikh sxr- 
d&rs. The industrious communities were reduced to the lowest pitch of miseiy, 
and the chief portion of the produce of their fields went to feed the numerous 
soldiery who swarmed in every direction. 

At this time much of the district was held by large farmers who paid a fixed 
^ ^ . revenue, and hence were called mukarariddrs. The 

Ongm of the great farms. ... i , 

pnncipal were the G-ujdr Eajas Eamdaydl and Naiil 

Singh, Edo Eamdhan Singh of Kuchchesar, Rdo Ajit Singh of Dddri, Sayyid 

Zulfabar Ali Ehan of Jansatb, and Bahrmand Khdn, theTurkmdn of Lakhnauii* 

The Collector explains the fact of by far the greater portion of the district bein^ 

in, the hands of farmers as due to the oppressions exercised by the Marhatta 

goyemmentj and particularly to their revenue system. To avoid the extor* 

exj^cis^ by the amils, who paid little respect to the rights of the inferior 
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class of zaminddrs, they sought protection under others of greater wealth and 
influenosj who undertook the management of their lands; while bankers, 
also, men entirely ignorant as to matters of agriculture, speculated in farms 
which they obtained by haying interest with the amils; and this practice seems 
to haye been countenanced by the Government, for which the reason assigned 
is that the farmers paid their revenue by anticipation, and bore the risk of all 
balances dne to themselves by their under-renters. The result of this impolitic 
system, adopted to supply the immediate exigency of the Government, has been 
that a few individuals have grown into importance, while agriculture has been 
gradually on the decline, and a great part of the labouring class of zamiiid&rs 
are so much depressed as to be destitute of means to undertake the cultivation 
of their own lands- Such is the depressed state of the zamindirs in general 
that many from want of means to perform the business of cultivation, and 
others from want of confidenee, forego the probable advantages to be 
derived from managing their own lands for the certainty of sharing a stipulated 
part of the produce ; and I have to regret that the inducements I could offer 
consistently with my duty have so seldom prevailed over the objections of the 
zamindars that where an actual proprietor relinquished his claim to be 
considered as a principal in the settlement^ his lands were let in farm/’ How- ^ 
ever this may be true of the greater number of the farmers mentioned, it would * 
appear that the Sayj^dds of the Bilrha became over-lords and proprietom in 
the eastern portions of the district long before the Marfaattas occupied Mozaf- 
&rQagar, and the dmuge in, proprietorship was due to the grant of jdeidds and 
io the dection of one man out of many as mukarariddry a single individual be¬ 
ing more convenient for military purposes than a community, and more likely 
to furnish his quota of men aud money. VTith all the horrors that overwhelmed 
the upper Dudb during the last century, famine, anarchy, the marching about of 
contending armies both Rohilla, Sikh, MLarhatta and British, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to attribute the depressed condition of the agricultural body to the bad 
system of the Marhattas alone. Neither individual cultivators nor communities 
could accurately gauge the amount of success which gave a claimant the rights 
of a ruler, and they were only too glad to acknowledge any one who 

had power enough to protect them; hence the great influence of men like the 
mukarariddrs and the growth of their nominal possessions. 

The first triennial settlement for 1213-15 was prefaced by the issue 

„ ^ of instructions to the tahsildars to draw up a daul or 

Seltiement of 1805-06. , 

estimate of the produce and its value, which was ma le in 
presence of the landholders and forwarded to the Oollecfcor, but as this account 
was made before the rdbi crops had been sown, it was necessarily imperfect. It 
was useful, however, for the rain crops, kangniy maize and Mjra, which, accord¬ 
ing to local usage, were divided into three classes, aud revenue was levied on 
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these classes alone, and not according to the market value of each particular 
grain. The Oolleckor went on tour in November, 1805, and thus describes his 
mode of assessment^^On my arrival in each parganah I was attended by the 
tahsild^rs and local officials, whose reports on the actual produce of the mahdl 
were received and compared with those of former years ; and taking into consi¬ 
deration the nature of the season and other circumstances, I was enabled tjiereby, 
and from my own observation, to calculate what revenue the parganah could bear. 
1 then received the proposals tendered by the zamiad4rs individually (to whom 
the terms prescribed for the settlement were fully explained), which were com¬ 
pared with the amount yielded in former years agreeably to the patwdri’s ac¬ 
counts and the difference ascertained; and in cases wherein the offer did not 
come up to what was ‘expected, and a zaminddr made objections to what I con¬ 
sidered a fair and equitable assessment, recourse was had to actual measurement 
of his crops, and the assets having been ascertained, his right and that of the 
sirMr were defined and settlement of the estate adjusted accordingly. This 
investigation, which I consider every landholder has a right to expect, 
Was undertaken in every doubtful case, not more with a view to his satisfac¬ 
tion than to my own, and the result frequently proved the necessity of 
the measure. This mode, which I have had the honour to state as having 
been adopted in the settlement of one parganah, was extended throughout 
the district.” Taking into account the great difficulties that ho bad to contend 
with, the Collector’s assessment was wonderfully fair, aud with the imperfect 
knowledge of the capabilities of each estate was just alike to the landholder 
and the State. Wherever any doubt occurred, it was ruled in favour of the 
landholder, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower the revenue. The 
revenue assessed was, as a whole, a very high one, for but little increase was 
attempted for many years, and in some cases it was fouad necessary to grant 
remissions or suspensions of the Government deman 1. Years of distress aris¬ 
ing from drought also occurred, aud in a waterless tract like the district, as it 
then stood, the suffering must have beeu intense. The details of the assessment 
are given under the Sah&ranpur district notice. 

‘ About the middle of 1805, the parganahs uuder charge of the Resident at 
* The Dehli parganahs Dehli were transferred to the Collector of Sah4ranpur. 
given over to Sabaranpur. appears that these parganahs were for a time under 

the charge of Begam Sumrn, and in reviewing her accounts, the Collector asked 
for explanation as to the highness of the charges for collection. To this she 
replied'that while the parganahs were under her charge the Marhatta war ex¬ 
isted, that no zamindar paid rent willingly, but attempted in proportion as they 
had means to withhold the dues of the Sirkdr, which is ever the practice in 
troublous tknes. Therefore, she was obliged to hire half the inhabitants of a vil- 
matehkK^men to keep the rest in subjection. That while the war lasted 
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her chief object was to maintain the British authority/’ Mr. Gruthrie cor¬ 
roborates this statement and says as to his own operations that until Colonel 
Bum’s detachment marched to Saharanpur I found it impossible to realise the 
revenue or conclude the settlement.” He adds;—I shall make no other 
remark upon the agreement concluded between me and the Begara than that I 
am convinced her sincere and avowed attachment to Government will be very 
beneficially felt in tbe Du&b.”^ The lands held in farm by the Gujar and other 
mukararuidra were continued to them, and they agreed to abstain from collecting 
transit and bazar duties within their respective grants, and for this neither 
asked nor received compensation. In the Aligarh district, however, consider-, 
able sums were paid on this account to the Bajas of Hathras and Murs4a. 

The second triennial settlement from 1216 to 1218 fasU (1808-09 to 

Second triennial settle- 1810-11 A.U.) is thus alluded to in the report of the 
Commissioners on the first quinquennial settlement' 
(1223 to 1227 faali) :—The former settlement from 1216 to 1218 fasli 
which was intended to have been permanent under the option given to the land¬ 
holders by Regulation X. of 1807, had, in fact, expired in consequence of the 
refusal of the authorities iu Europe to sanction such permanency, and a reset¬ 
tlement for four years fron 1219 to 1222 ought probably to have been, there¬ 
fore, made in recurrence to the original enactments of section 5, Begulation* 
IX. of 1805. But as Emulation X. of 1812, which announced that refusal, con¬ 
tented itself with providing, prospectively, for the settlement to be formed on' 
the expiration of the decennial period from the conquest, we availed ourselves 
of its silence iu regard to any intermediate measures to leave the former settle- 
m nt undisturbed. The Collector, Mr. Oldham, accordingly confined himself 
to the resettlement of the lapsed farms and of those few estates the proprietors 
of which declined to abide by the existing assessment under the option reserved 

^ On the Begam^s conduct at this crisis Mr, Williams has the following note :—**• The Begani 
Snmm herself^ a person who in after life traded on that yirtue with great profit, gave Colonel 
Burn (see ** History” so) the cold shoulder. The service she had rendered Mr, Guthrie cannot 
have hem disinterested. It was simply something that might be appe^ed to in proof of her 
devotion to the British Government^ in the event of its ever becoming firmly established. She 
had shown the same unerring judgment in every previous political crisis, and when the tide 
turned nnmistakeably, she made great capital out of the Collector’s well-^ed rescue. But the 
moment for a decisive display of loyalty had not yet come, and her attitude after the relief of 
Saharanpur was so threatening that Colonel Bum found it necessary to suspend active opera¬ 
tions and stand on the defensive. While he was busy with the Sikhs, she was entertaining Hoi-' 
kar’s vakils, as well as those of Hanjit Singh, who had also joined the Marhatta confederacy, and’ 
although she had sufficient discretion not to compromise herself irrevocably, she actually moved 
out from Sardhana with hostile intent at the head of eight battalions, 1,000 horse, and 46 pieces 
of artillery. So little did her European i fficers trust her that they applied to Colonel Burn for 
protection, and there can be n> doubt that the fall of Dig alone prevented her from openly declar¬ 
ing against us.” 
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to them by Regulation X. of 1807. But these partial arrangements were not 
submitted to Government »s they had effected very little modification of the 
settlement, except in regard to the admission of new parties to the engage¬ 
ments for these particular estates.” This settlement appears to have been a 
very heavy one, and led to much and many transfers, especially in the Ganges- 
Kali Duab. Assessments and drought between them made the year 1223 fabli 
a memorable one for the people of this district. As no general settlement was 
formed in the conquered provinces for 1219 to 1222 fasli^ we next come to the 
account settlement of the first quinquennial settlement, or that for 1223 to 1227 
Saali (1815-16 to 1819-20 A.D.) 

As the greater portion of the district might be considered to have voluntarily 

abided by the assessment of 1218 foBlL and at the 

1223-S7/a«/i. .. , 

time 01 tneir abiding by it to have contemplated it as 

a permanent obligation, so the Board of Commissioners were not prepared for 
a general decrease at the quinquennial settlement. In parganah D4dri, where 
Mr* Balter had settled the lapsed muharari of the Giijar R&o Ajit Singh in 
1813, ^^some changes were expected,” write the Commissioners, ^^but the reve¬ 
nue of the district at large had always been collected, and had led us to repose the 
greatest confidence in the accuracy of the original settlements formed by Mr. 
Dumbleton in 1808-09 A.D.; we must therefore confess our disappointment in. 
the result of the settlement accounts (1223-27 fasli) now submitted.” On receipt 
of the accounts Mr. Calvert, already in charge of the northern division, was 
directed to revise the settlements of some of the principal parganahs, but Mr. 
Calvert’s other duties, his long indisposition and subsequent decease, prevented 
the revision, and the Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without 
attempting any revision. The aggregate assessment for the triennial settle¬ 
ment ending in 1218/zsZi showed a revenue of Rs. 11,28,243 for the southern 
division of Saharanpur and Rs. 12,05,679 at the end of 1222 faslL The 
difference of Rs. 77,436 after deducting Rs. 58,160 for the increase on the 
lapsed mukarari of D4dri, gave a net increase of Rs 19,276 on the partial 
resettlements made by Mr. Oldham. The total demand for the five years of 
the quinquennial settlement was-1223, Rs. 11,10,682 j 1224, Rs. 11,29,225; 
1225, Rs. 11,45,896; 1226, Rs. 11,63,308 ; and 1227, Rs. 11,88,864, being a 
decrease of Rs. 94,997 in the first year and of Rs. 16,815 in the last year, and 
i£ the parganahs iu which au increase was obtained be deducted, the abatements 
in the first year amount to Rs. 1,08,327. The remissions were, however, indivi¬ 
dually small' except in Dadri and D&na, where they amounted conjointly to 
Ss. 66,735 in the first year and Rs. 40,233 in the last year of the first quin* 
q_ueunial settiement, and they would appear from Mr. Shakespear’s exi)lanations 
^ qc^rf’ed in the rest of the district from the temporary circumstances, 
season daring the formation of the settlement. The single 
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parganah of Meerut was settled previously to these circumstances having declared 
themselves at an increase, and although the increase of Rs. 14,404 in the first 
year was not realized, bat, on the contrary, a further balance accrued to an amount 
of Ss. 48,454, the realization of the entire demand in the subsequent years, vtdth 
the progressive increase rising to Rs. 20,484 in the fifth year, gave the Board 
reason to suppose that the rest of the district might in general have similarly 
been made to yield an improved revenue, notwithstanding temporary causes 
which influenced the assessment of the first year. The rest of the arrangement 
merely re-established the assessments of the former settlements. The whole of 
the settlements were made at a progressive assessment, and the Board saw no 
good reasons for dispensing with the increase in any instance, however objec¬ 
tionable on general principles. 

1 will now give the details of this assessment for all the parganahs then 
Details of first quinquen- comprising the southern division of the Saharanpur 
niai assessment. district, as containing valuable information not only 

in regard to the settlement itself, but as to the constitution and area of the 
different parganahs and other local sub-divisions which descended to us from 
the previous governments, and which have since been so ruthlessly broken iip 
in the various organization schemes that have been sanctioned since the conquest. 

Meerut Parganahs, 


Farganah in 
ISIS. S 


I 



At&i in b(^s. 


6,916 
79,960 
1,547 
IO,79> 
84,997 
70,230 

861 56.9741 53,895 



2,24 5,045 4,436 

10,496 37,829 33 53 
43,582 83,945 7.1,915 
81,437 1,25,616 1,12,054 
52,919 38,5*6 6,2:9 


48,38^ 20,680 


63,478 
^ 36,T7i 
; 2,22,4:2 
1 25,725 
) 21,055 
1 32,726 
t 16,767 
) W 
i 52,076 
i 16 300 


47,674 
I 33 636 
,2,00.774 
I 22,055 
19,l9i 
29,635 
I 14,646 
133 
47,512 
14,060 


lie enu€ cf 



c» 

i! ^ 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

16,457 

15,431 16,632 i 

1,10,4.53 

1,08,841 1,12,905 I 

10,738 

10,320 10,940 i 

88,096 

35,590 36,8 7 ( 

86,161 

50,66’i 63,621 J 

1.22,258 

91,022 1,04,665 ( 

43,390 

41,792 47,002 { 

53,042 

48,654 63,2501 

37,076 

86,382 38,5201 

2,13,021 

2,27,425 2,33.504! 

27,727 

27,468 28.768 1 

19,256 

1 18,782 20,429 ^ 

3 >,764 

31,316 23,356 5 

13,i0i) 

12,849 13,107 1 

200 

125 1501 

47,967 

47,060 50,337; 

12,431 

12,131 12.616 1 

8,84,127 

8,15,802 8,66,609 
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Muzaffarnagar Parganahs, 





Area in bighas. 

o 

Net produce. 

* Revenue of 


Parganah 
in 1816. 

oS 

1 

> 

OQ 

« 

1 

Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

i 

PQ 



i 

t- 

GM 

d 

Now in 

Bhdma» 

Id 

20 

7,934 

15,826 

6,873 

Bb. 

6,106 

Bs. 

4,650 

Rs. 

6,023 

Rs. 

6,223 

Rs. 

5,816 

Bhuma, 

Bashra, ... 

37 

35 

30,8t)2 

13,608 

18,220 

28,767 

26,085 

32,427 

30,266 

32,461 

Baghra. 

Gangiru,... 

2 

4 

3,627 

4,366 

5.326 

4,667 

3,962 

3,216 

8,640 

3,980 

Kandhla. 

•Janli, 

19 

12 

9,877 

20,499 

6,459 

6,151 

4,610 

6,190 

4.939 

5,810 

Jansath. 

KAndhla^t. 

41 

12 

26,240 

28,660 

18,630 

48,517 

42,703 

39,055 

1,37,885 

40,325 

Kandhla. 

Kairana,... 

26 

3t 

13,652 

16,624 

21,695 

21,220 

18,60*2 

19,033 

17,799 

19,006 

ICairlLua. 

Jlhltauli, 

79 

78 

69,201 

31,972 

33,076 

46,879 

42,l^6 

62,289 

45,708 

47,669 

Kh^tauli. 

X&lukhera^ 

e 

6 

6,822 

953 

539 

6,760 

6,970 

6,876 

6,011 

6.171 

Baghra. 

•PhugAna, 

7 

10 

9,373 

6,176 

3,665 

15.392 

13,6^9 

14,200 

13,960 

14,240 

;Kandhla. 

Shikirpur, 

43 

44 

48,987 

12,260 

24,091 

72,876 

66366 

60,012 

68 767 

60,950 

Shik^rpur, 

Sh&Dili, ... 

21 

24 

27,127 

4,760 

16,071 

50.600 

*2 4.222 

41,893 

36,398 

39,567 

Shimli. 

^ BOTOp3|i «.« 

e 

6 

12,276 

1,336 

5,472 

17,200 

16.560 

14,361 

13,926 

1 4,690 

Boron. 

'Sambal- 

16 

16 

n,663 

13,523 

18,011 

6,676 

5,214 

7,4.6 

6,210 

7,051 

BhOma. 

beta. 

Utarwira, 

8 

9 

7,436 

7,611 

4,240 

12,667 

11,163 

10,706 

9,765 

10,307 

Kairdna. 

Total,... 

323 

307 

272,876 

177,052 

181,268j 

3,42,26s| 

\ 1 

3,04302 

3,13,404 

3,90,377 

3,07,922 



Notes on the sssessment. 


Mr. Shakespear^ who is rather deprecated by Mr. E. Colebrooke, and regard¬ 
ing whose assessment Mr. Holt Mackenzie says that it was so unsatisfactory 
as to require revision, was almost certainly right although he bad not the faculty 
of justifying his proceedings. 

In regard to parganah Bfigpat,^ the Collector excused the decrease in the 
year 1223 fasli on the grounds that the settlement of 
the parganah was attended with greater difficulty 
than that of any other; not so much from the sufferings occasioned ,by 
calamitous seasons, although many villages had strono* 
and well-founded claims to indulgence, as because of 
the refractory spirit of the zamindirs, who being well convinced that no one 
would dare to take their villages in farm, were wich difficulty brought into 
any terms but their own, and the settlement had to be concluded on the only 
.and best terms that could be procured under the urgency of a calamitous 
season.” The Board, naturally enough, objected to these reasons for a decrease, 
and in their instructions to Mr. Calvert remarked, “ that neither the number 
nor,the amount of the abatements which had been allowed in this parganah 
, would -have called for any remark, although the settlement in general had 


^Fargaaabs and Disna are now in the Meerut; District and Dadri is in Bulandshahr, 

hi^azi them duriBg tide settlement naturally falls under the general notice of the 

of Baliasranpnr vhich is giyen here. 
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disappointed ibdr expectations^ if this result was noi ascribe by the Collector 
himself rafcher to the refractory dispo8iti<m of the landholders than to any want of 
resources to meet the requisition of a considerable increase, and that such a reason 
for snrrendering the just dnes of Government was not only unsatisfactory in. 
itself, but must tend to enconrage and diffose a similar spirit from the example 
of snccessfnl opposition; that the same reasons having been assigned for the 
very large balance which had acmrned on the first year’s ai^essments to an 
amount of Rs. 40,055, the difficulties would progressively increase, and the 
realization of the assessments, however light, would be daily more precarious, if 
this avowed disposition to resist or evade the public dnes should be thus submitted 
to instead of proper measures being adopted for the counteraction of it.” 

Some alterations were expected in Dadri in the newly-settled villages of 
Ajit Singh’s rmikararL but the Board never antid^ 
pated that the decrease necessary would amoimt to 
one-half the revenue. They write that they had seen no grounds in the 
result of the collections for a period of seven years or from any reports of the 
Collector, Mr. Shakespear, to look for a defalcation of an entire fourth on an 
assessment which, in fact, had been paid from the first introduction of British 
government.” In D4sna the Colleetor excused the decrease on the grounds 
of the parganah having suffered most ^veraly from drought, fliai the setfle- 
ment was concluded in an nnpropitioua year, succeeding one that had been 
still worse, added to the ruinous over-asseasno^t of 1218-22, had occasioned a 
great but reasonable diminutioB of the revenue; that villages ofiered f<^ sale on 
account of arrears found no purchasers, and that farmers offered much more than 
they could collect and fell into balance.” The Board expressed their desire not 
to require the highest revenue obtamable by competition or by means not refer- 
rible to the actual resource of the tract, and were obliged, though unwillingly, 
to accept the arrangements made. In the other parganahs the remarks of the 
Commissioners affect only individual villages, and are not of general interest. 

The first quinquennial assessment was extended for a second period of five 
years (1820-21 to 1824-25 A.D.) in every district 
Meerut by orders of Grovemmeut iu 1818 A.D. 
It was during this time that the nucleus of the present 
district was formed by making Muzaffamagar ihe head-quarters of a separate 
sub-collectorship consisting of ten parganahs, to which seven were subsequently 
added from Meerut Mr. W. Dondas took charge of the new district in March, 
1824. Two years afterwards the district became the separate charge of a full 
Collector-Magistrate. In the meantime Regulation VII. of 1822 was passed and 
attempted to remedy the existing state of confusion as to rights and liabilities 
by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system of record, but nothing 
done until 1825, and so cumbrous was the machinery then employed that 

72 
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it was found necessary to direct that wherever the inquiry contemplated by 
the regulation was not completed, a third summary settlement for the years 
1825-26 (1233 fasli) to 1829-30 A. D. (1237 faali) should he made until such 
time as the revision was completed.^ This settlement practically remained un¬ 
altered until the revision by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-41 was efteoted under the 
provisions of Regulation IX. of 1833. 

Steps were taken to commence the settlement under Regulation IX. of 

Mr.E. Thornton’s set- 1833 as early as 1836, when Mr. Dick commenced the 
tlement. measurements, but the entire district was remeasured 

by Mr. Thornton in 1838-39 and distributed into circles containing soil of a simi¬ 
lar qualiiy. Forthesecircles, average rent-rates were obtained which formed the 
baas of the assessment. In his treatment of irrigated, or rather irrigable land, 
Mr. Thornton differed from many other oiBoers. He distinguishes the land 
actually irrigated during the year of measurement from the land irrigable but not 
irrigated from wells, or canals, calling the former cAdfti, and the latter muMta eluSiL 
His arguments were that “ the rabi crop of the past year is succeeded by the hharif 
in the present, and it is not customary to water the hkarif, so of that land round 
a well which is all of that watered in the course of two years only half is irrigated 
in either one year.” This distinction between cJidhi and muJiiia was rendered 
desirable, in his view, in order to get at the real produce of the yeai*. Where 
money-rents are paid the average rent is to be looked for, but here, where kind 
rates prevailed, it would have been unfair to have assumed the produce of irri¬ 
gated land for all the land watered in that year and also for all the land watered 
in previous years, but not in the year of measurement. The produce of the 
muMta chdhi land was then calculated as if unirrigated and added to the former 
and the average of both was taken as the resultant produce of irrigable land. 
Moreover, the actual amount of land irrigated from a hiolioha well was not ex¬ 
clusively considered, but the existence of a substratum which admitted of such 
wells being reasonably and cheaply made was taken into account. The highly 
manured and cultivated area dose to the village site known as misan or bdrdh 
was separately calculated, and so much of it was assessed as misan as came up 
to the average proportion of that class of land to the entire holding (16‘5 per 
cent), whilst the remainder was entered as rausli as some reward for the culti¬ 
vator’s extra industry. In dedding upon this principle of action the titia/^tiqI 
state of the cultivation and the pressure of the assessment in individual villages 
were found to be great obstacles to an equal distribution of the HAman/j , The 
effects were still visible of the former Government having asserted an absolute 


1 Some acoQimt of Mr. C^Temaish’sreviaMnimaer Regulation VII. of 1822 in the year 
1825 viUhe found in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s letterin Sel. Eey.Bee., I822-S3, p, 84: AllahaW 
1872. Detailed awounts of the reyfaion in 1820-21, of which I haye failed to oWn the general 
report^ are coalraiatctory. In aome 'plages the reranue was maintained throughout* and in others 
Ihiie a Btogieswre uuirease said to haye been made hy Mr. James Erasw. ' 
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proprietary riglit in the soil, and having exacted a foil rent from the humbled 
classes while it showed peculiar consideration for many of the higher ranks and 
lowered the demand on them to really a very small sum. Many of the higher"^ 
classes had no capital to assist their tenants, and, at the same time, were not able 
to r^ist the temptation of exacting the highest rent they could get, so that, in 
many places, agriculture was in a very-depressed condition. In many villages 
tibe former revenue was ass^sed at a cultivating rate, and here the new demand 
was reduced so as to leave a fair margin of profit to the proprietors. 

Having fixed on homogeneons circles according to soil, the next step w^ 

to ascertain fair average rent-rates for each class of 
€!irclis and fates. ^ , 

soil. To accomplish this, a rental was formed for the 

whole culiivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by applying 
average money-rates to the whole extent of each kind of crop found in that 
denomination, and then this rental was divided by the sum of the cultivated 
area of that particular denomination of soil. The result obtained was taken 
as the average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle. The 
discovery of the money rates for each kind of produce was a work of some 
difficuHy, for most of the tenures were hhdyacMra, where no rent was paid, and 
even where rent was paid, it was, as a rule, taken in kind and not in cash. The 
only exception to the prevalence of a kind-rate was in the case of sugar-cano, 
cotton, fodder and maize known as zabii crops, for which money-rat^ were, by 
custom, always paid. In the case of rent paid in kind, the entire produce of 
the field was first correctly ascertained, and one-tenth was struck off in lieu of 
Wages for cubing and dealing, then from each remaining maund the landhol¬ 
der was held to take, in m^san soil, 18 sera; in ramliy 17 J sers; in ddikar^ 17 
sets I in hMr, 15| sera, and in danda^ 14 sera. To this calculation was applied 
the average prices ruling, and thus an average rent-rate was obtained. The 
average zabti rates per acre were sugar-cane, Hs. 14-7; cotton, Es. fi-6-5; 
fodder, Es. 2-6, and maize, Es. 3-3-6. In dancing these rates a proportion 
of three biswas per bigha was allowed for failure of crop, being the average 
found to have been actually allowed over a large area. The amount of raU 
produce was calculated by selecting three or four villages in each circle and 
estimating the actual produce of the standing crops field by field. The total pro¬ 
duce of each crop in each class of soil was then divided by the number of bighas 
of that denomination of soil, and the result was an average produce-rate per 
bigha for each crop in such class of soil. And in addition, average produce- 
rates were compiled from the,village accounts of division of crops for a period 
of fourteen years. The kharif rates were entirely derived from the latter source. 
The actual produce having been found, the average of the money-rates for the 
previous twenty years was then applied to the produce totals to give the esti¬ 
mated rental, and the revenue-rates were found fay deducting 35 per cent, from 
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the average rent-rates. The result of the assessment of the portion of the district 
settled by Mr, Thorntonwas an increase of the revenue from Rs, 5,83,937 in 1838 
to Bs. 6,72,740 in 1859-60, or taking resumed revenue-free lands into account, 
to Es. 7,03,544. Parganah Thana Bhawan was settled in the Sah^ranpur district 
by Mr.E. Thornton in 1838-39, before its transfer to this district in 1842. 

Parganahs Bhiima Sambalhera, Kairana, Kdndhla, and Shikirpur were set- 

Sir H. M, Elliot and Sir H. M. Elliot whilst still in the Meerut 

Mr. T. C. Flowdep. district, ^d parganah Budhana, which formed a part el 

Begam Sumni’s was settled by Mr. T. C. .Plowden. Sir H, M. Elliot had 
much difficulty in ascertaining the rent-rates which formed the basis of his assess¬ 
ment. Throughout Meerut, as in Muzaffarnagar, rent in kind prevailed and where 
cash-rents were customary, they were formed merely by distributing the Govern¬ 
ment demand by hdchh over a certain number of bighas. Unlike Mr. Thornton, 
Sir H. M. Elliot, in a great measure, disregarded soil distinctions and adopted a 
par^nah rate for irrigated and unirrigated land alone. This rate was formed 
hy converting tlm average produce rates of wet and dry soils^ into money-rates 
at the average market-value of the day and testing the result by ihe statistics 
of rent-suits, the dose examination of standard villages and personal inquiries. 
The averages on the total and the cultivated area were then drawn out, and 
wherever they appeared exorbitantly high or unreasonably low, a local inquiry 
was held to ascertain the cause of these inequalities. Regard was also had to 
circumstances which should have due influence in fixing an assessment, such 
as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair ; the prevalence 
of cultivation by non-resident tenants (paMMsht); the amount of culturable 
waste; facility of land or water carriage; the past fiscal history ; the nature of 
the soil; the caste of the cultivators ; the depth of the water from the surface; 
the unanimity or discord of the community; the population generally ; previous 
transfers of rights, and the nearness to markets. All these matters were taken 
info consideration before assessing the Government revenue. Mr. T. 0. Plow- 
den’s mode of assessment is described under the Meerut district. Both these 
settlements were confirmed for a period of twenty years, and during their cur- 
rmcy worked very well. The following table shows the demand, collections, 
and balances for the four years preceding the revision in 1860-61 :— 


Year. 

Demand. 

CoUections.l 

Balance. 

Year. 

1 Demand. 

Collections. 

Balance. 

1856- 157,... 

1857- &8, 

i-" ' ■'j"' ” 

Bs. 

11 ,12,020 I 

ll,I8,i049 

Bs. 

11,10,507 

11,02,8^,7 

Bs. 

1,623 

10,212 

1868- 59 ... 

1869- 60 ... 

Bs. 

11,17,633 

11,17,804 

Bs. 

11,08,136 

11,08,432 

Bs. 

9,317 

9,371 


JTrr-z -s----—--j-,-_ -._ » , _ » * _ 

t inHioslof bis assessments be appears to hav^ bad no soil records to go on, but where be bad 
Iteybe Ibem into consideration. I., Set. Bep., 180, 204. 
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Mr. TlM)niton*s assessments were, as a rale, moderate, bnt Messrs. Plowden’s 
and Elliot’s were generally full, and in the case of cultivating commnniti^ 
mercilessly so; but Mr. Thornton only took 65 per cent, of the assets, while the 
latter officers looked to 80 per cent, as their standard. 

Preparations for the new settlement commenced in April, I860, under 
Mr. H. G. Keene, with Mr. A. Colvin and E4i Kanak 
ew aettlement, 1860-63. ^ yg assistants. Mr. Keene left the district on 

furlough after having ass^isedparganahs Gordhanpur, Bndhana and Shik&rpnr, 
and was succeeded by Mr. S. N. Martin, who completed the settlement. Mr. 
Martin himself assessed parganahs Mozaffarnagar, Baghra and Pur Obhapar. 
Mr. A. Colvin assessed parganahs Bidanli, K4ndhla, Kairana, Sh&mli, Jhan- 
jhana, Thfoa Bhawan and Charthawal, and Mr. 0. Grant assessed parganahs 
Bhukarheri, Bhuma Sambalhera, Janli Jansath, and Khatauli. The final report 
was received in 1867. When the settlement operations commenced the dis- 
sute of the district in f^^ict had not recovered from the effects of the mutiny. 
1860 - 61 . « The returns of 1866,” writes the Commissioner, 

“confirms the fact shown in the revised settlement returns, that when the 
revision was in progress th^ was a marked diminution of the agricultural 
population as compared with the number in 1853. This may be ascribed to the 
disturbances of 1857 and the famine in 1860-^1. In the first many were killed 
in fights among the people themsdves, many absconded and have settled m 
other parts of the country, and an inconsiderable number fell in engagements with 
the troops. But the decrease principally occurred owing to the famine. In 
spite of the exertions made to save life and support the distress^ population, 
there is no doubt that a large number died of destitution and consequent sicku^; 
many removed to districts not affected by the drought; and though, perhaps, most 
of these have returned, some remained in their new homes. The non-agricultural 
population was less affected, because, in the anarchy, the large communities were 
not so open to attack as small villages, and were more easily assisted by the 
authorities; and in the famine^ measures for relief could be better organized, 

^ See fartlier under ** Famines.” The loss to the district by the mutiny Sterns to me to be 
much overstated by Mr. Williams. He assumes the figures of the census to he absolutely trust¬ 
worthy, hut the details of even those of 1865 and 1872 are not so. The totals of the latter two 
euumerations are fairly correctr but the discrepancies in details are irreconcileable. In {$65 the 
day-labourer class was called agricultural, and in 1872 non-agricultural. Five hundred would 
cover the numbers killed or hanged during the mutiny, and since then the railway has brought 
many labourers into the district. The jbmime certainly caused some loss and some emigratieu 
took place, but almost entirely within the district. It is a mistake to suppose that the agrlcul* 
tural population is more affected by a famine than the non-agricultoraL When a village is 
deserted the weaver goes first, then the Ohan^lir, and last of all the actual cultivator. The vil¬ 
lages of the Thina Bhawan parganah are the only ones, except, here and there, a few villages in 
the Gauges khddir, that were seriously injured by the mutiny, and on the Jumna, the lawlessness 
of the Gfijars will account for the state of Bid^uli, 
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and were therefore more successful in towns than they could be in scattered 
hamlets.” In addition to famine, towards the close of the year, cholera made 
its, appearance and swept over the western parganahs of the district. It was 
with a district weakened by war famine and pestilence that the settlement 
officers had to deal. As we have seen, cultivation had decreased in several 
parganahs: in Thana Bhawan by 8*7 per cent., and only 70*8 per cent, of the as¬ 
sessable area was cultivated; in Jhanjh^na there was a decrease of 15*4 per cent, 
in cultivation, showing only 56*8 per cent, of the assessable area under cultiva¬ 
tion; in Bidauli the figures were 17*1 per cent^ and 49*9 per cent, respectively, 
tod in KairAna 15*5 and 67*8 per cent. Taking the whole district, the land- 
revenue by the settlement of 1840 amounted to Rs. 11,19,839 at an assessment 
based on 66*66 per cent, of the assets, and bad the assessment been at half assets 
the Grovernment share would have been only Rs. 8,39,879. At the revision in 
1880-62 by Messrs. Keene, OoMn, Qrani^.and Martin, the demand was fixed at 
Bs. 11,40,644, giving a potential increase of Rs. 3,00,765 and an actual increase 
of Rs. 20,805 on the previous assessment. This enhancement is attributed to the 
increase in the total cultivated area, the resumption of revenne-*free grants and 
the great advance in canal irrigation. Rents, whether in cash or in kind, would 
appear to have remained almost stationary dtfring the currency of Mr. Thomton^s 
settlement, while prices rose a little and the average amount of produce raised 
from a given area, the mode of cultivation and the proportion of each class of crop 
grown had not materially altered in 1861. Omitting the six parganahs, the 
revenue of which was revised by Mr. Oadell, and parganah Gordhanpur, repor¬ 
ted on by the same officer, the former demand amounted to Rs. 7,60,692 and 
the revised demand to Rs. 7,41,773, showing an increase, if assessed at two- 
thirds of the assets as before, of Rs. 1,71,254 and an actual decrease at half assets 
of Bs. 18,919 on the previous assessment. I shall now give the results of the 
revision in 1861 and Mr. Cadell’s revision of a portion of the district. The 
statistics of area for the ten parganahs the revision of which in 1860-62 was 
confirmed are given in detail under the district notices. ‘ 

The mode*of assessment adopted by Mr. Keene appears to have been as 
Mr Keene follows:—The total area and rental for five years were 

obtained from the village papers, and the latter was 
divided by the former, thus giving a produce value which applied to the culti¬ 
vated area at settlement gave what corresponded to the estimate of the village 
accountant of the old surveys. Again, where rent was paid in kind, average rates 
were formed by the application of Mr. Thornton’s previous appraisement to the 
mean area devoted for five years to the various crops for which rent was paid 
This result was added to the average rates for crops for which rent was 
in cash,' and in calculating the market value of grain the average prices for 
, I See alse page 350. 
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ten years preceding the drought of 1860-61. were taken* Again the circle rates 
of the previous settlement were applied to the soil area of the new survey and 
the result was i^mpared with the produce rates already ascertained. Mr. Keene 
adds:—Finally, I have found in working after such men as Elliot (H. M.) and 
Thornton that a proportional increase on their rent-rolls, with a due allow¬ 
ance jfor the advance of prices since their day, will often yield a sum curiously 
corresponding to the resnlts of other and quite independent estimates.” 

Mr. Colvin, whilst basing his ass^meut mainly on the same system, found 
reason to alter the process in various parganahs. In 
Bidanli there was an all-round rate on the culturable 


Mr. A. Colvin. 


area. In Tfa&na Bhawan, at the time of survey, cultivation was almost entirely 
confined to the irrigated tracts, and there the crops were exceptionally rich. 
Mr. Colvin’s soil rates were there checked by the rates adopted by Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton for the neighbouring circles. The cash rents found existing for the several 
classes of crops paying in cash were applied ordinarily to the area in each circle 
occupied by their respective crops. To the area occupied by crops paying in kind, 
estimates of the produce were applied with the value of the landlord’s rent 
expressed in money. Mr. Thornton’s revenue-rates were also used, Mr. Keene 
enhancing them in the parganahs assessed by him in the proportion in which he 
believed prices to have risen.” The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
irrigated and unirrigated land were also referred to. Messrs. Martin and Gf-rant 
seem to have adopted the same procedure; in fact, all through the principles and 
data given Igr Mr. Thornton in his settlement report in 1841 were accepted, 
and form to a great extent, the basis of the revised assessment. The following 
statement'shows the of the revision in 1860-2, which have not yet been 

sanctioned by Government:— 


Parganahs; 

Old demand. 

New demand, 
60 per cent. 

Old rate on 
cnitivation. 

New rate on 
cnltiYation. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

.SMharpur, 

••• 


1,06,052 

1,08,301 

2 6 

7 

2 2 IJ 

Budhl^ 



75,017 

69,846 

2 3 

7 

1 16 8 

Bhamli, 

•M 

••• 

1,20,316 

1,20,057 

2 10 

0 

2 10 3 



••• 

49,571 

62,307 

1 11 

2 

1 8 10^ 

Kindhl% 


««v 

1,00,759 

1,11,410 

2 4 

8 

2 3 6 

Baghra. 

• •• 


86.362 

81,691 

2 3 

0 

1 16 11 - 

Cb^tb^wal^ 

v«« 

• *» 

65,410 

61,257 

I 10 

6 

16 1 

Thana Bhawan, 

•«* 


66,244 

67,081 

1 13 

7 

2 0 11' 

Jhanjhinay 



63,056 

66,698 

2 2 

1 

2 4 3 

Bidauli^ 



37,905 

29,125 

1 8 

6 

16 8 


Total, 

... 

7,60,692 

7,41,773 

i ■ ^ 

6 

1 15 1 
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Some short time after the revisioa had been completed, and before the final 
Revision with reference report had been submitted, the Secretary of S tate’s des- 
to a permanent settlement, patch of 1865 arrived and necessitated an examination 
of the settlement papers in order to ascertain what estates were eligible for per¬ 
manent settlement under tbe rules. This examination was carried through at 
once, and with the exception of parganahs Bidauli and Gordhanpur and certain, 
estates liable to fluvial action, the great majority of the estates which showed 
80 per cent, of their culturable area under cultivation were recommended for per¬ 
manent settlement. In seven estates an enhancement of Rs. 555 was recom¬ 
mended, and in 21 estates it was proposed to raise the revenue from Rs. 20,029 
to Es. 21,718 preparatory to declaring tbe assessment perpetual. The general 
result of Mr. Martin’s recommendations and examinations was as follows :— 




iVo. 

JRevenue^ 




Es. 

Estates altogether qualified, the propnetors of which accept 



the terms offered, ... «•« 

... 

756 

8,72,581 

the proprietors of whicB refuse, ••• 

».« 

60 

92,187 

Total qualified estates, 

... 

815 

9,64,778 

Estates with excess of culturable waste, the enhanced 

re- 



venue of which was accepted by the owners,.,* 

... 

21 

20,780 

Total estates pronounced fit for permanent settlement, 

886 

9,85,508 

Estates with excess of culturable wast^ the proprietors 

of 



which refuse to accept terms, ... ... 


93 

7),466 

Excluded as unfit for permanent settlement, «*« 


190 

66.093 



283 

1,37,659 

Enhanced rerenne of seven under-assessed estates, 


7 

555 

Total enhancement proposed, ... 


21 

1,689 



28 

2,244 


A second despatch, imposing additional conditions before permanency could be 
Ranted, was received in 1867, and in 1868, Mr. A. Cadell was deputed to make 
the necessary inquiries. I give Mr. Oadell’s account of his proceedings in his 
own words:—The first step was to make out lists of estates with less than 80 per 
cent, of the culturable area under cultivation. Parganahs Gordhanpur and Bidauli 
and the river valleys were also excluded on account of their exceptional position 
or circumstances, and the regular investigation extended only to estates which 
ware r^urned as generally qualified under the 80 per cent. rule. With refer¬ 
ence to tile vast majority of these it was found that either there was a probability 
of thaiutroductimai or extension of canal irrigation, and a consequent important 
increaf^ of tiie assete or that the assessment was so low that permanent settle- 
could be re^mmended. Jm tiie niiw parganahs lying to the west 
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of die west EAIi river, oat of 579 revenue-paying esiaies, 395 were eK^We nnder 
the 80 per cent* rule; but only 78 were recommended for permanent 
and even with reference to them it was proposed that tl^ p^maisent assess^ 
menis diould be stated in produce, the money value of which could be oalcnlated 
anew at such intervals as Govermnmt might appoint* The revenue of these 78 
estates amounted to Bs* 1,44,898, or about one-eighth of the demand for the whole 
diBtd<^ In the Ganges canal tract lying to the eastofthe west £ili the assess¬ 
ments wmre found to be so generally low and unequal, that not only no recom- 
mendati<ms were made for pennanent settlement, but eventually the settlement 
of the upland portions of six parganahs was disallowed by Government Beso- 
hition Efo* 118B of the 25th March, 1870, and a revision of the Government 
demand, preceded by a testing and correction of the entries of soil and irrigation, 
was ordered to be taken in hand.” 

As to a permanent setttlement, Mr. Colvin wrote, in 1861, that a permanent 

Remarks on a perma- settlement may do well, but any one who travels through 
nent settlement. district, and listens to the tales of its condition 

forty years ago will confess that temporary settlements have done well too* 
The maps show how closely the villages lie together, and the census shows 
a population of 409 to the square mile. But neither map nor census can 
give an accurate idea of the teeming life, the innumerable wheat-fields, tibelimg 
stretches of cane eultimtion, the busy wdls, tiie variety of large tracts of uncd- 
tivated land, the pro^rous stir oi villages and agricultural towns. The peo^ 
mj tha% under a permanent settiement, if Govemm^t takes no increase, nd- 
th^ wili it i^va any reKrf. They think, too, that when it ceases to be directly 
interested in the lard, it will be averse to expending money on works for im¬ 
provements in agriculture. Experience, they say, has taught them that the Go- 
verimimit has been true to its word when it said they should be left alone for 
tMrly years. They see that at the expiry of that term no greedy hand has been 
laid on their villages, and that Government did not hold off merely to grasp at 
the end. They acquiesce in and understand the re-adjustment of the demand, 
and h^ice they scarcely know whether to be more pleased at the advantages or 
feightened at the dangers of a permanent settlement.” Nothing, fortunately 
&r the country, has since, been done to carry out this idea of a permanent 
settlem^t which could possibly have beuefitted no one but the money-lenders 
and land-speculators. 

In October, 1870, Mr. Alan Cadell commenced the revision of the assess- 

, . . ment of the parganahs watered by the Ganges canal, 

comprising Khatauli, Jansath, Muzaffarnagar and the 
upland portions of Pur Chfaapdr, Bhukarheri and Bhiima Sambalhera. Before 
this revision had been completed, the poiiions of Bhukarheri and Bhuma Sam- 
balhera situated in the Ganges hhddir as well as those of Pur Ohhapar and 
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Gordhanpur, bordering on the Solani, had so deteriorated from the increase of 
marsh and reh that the assessments of many villages in these tracts had to be 
reduced. The revision leading^to reduction was of a summary nature, and as 
the records were not recompiled, the statistics relating to the lowlands all 
through are those of Mr. Martin’s assessment. As regards Gordhanpur and 
‘Bidanli some misapprehensions were felt as to whether the assessments of 
1860-62 were to stand only for ten years as recommended by Mr, Martin or for 
whatever period might be sanctioned for the other parganahs. In Bidauli the 
settlement was allowed to stand as in the adjoining parganahs, and in Gordhan¬ 
pur any alteration of the assessments as against the people was prohibited. In 
Gordhanpur, as in the adjoining parganah of Pur Ohbapdr, the deterioration 
which began before the mutiny has continued ever since, due partly to the diver¬ 
sion of the course of the SoMni and partly, most probably, to percolation from 
the Ganges canal. The consequence of this is that in thirty-nine estates in 
Gordhanpur and in six estates in Pur Obhap4r annual assessments have beco-me 
neee^ry. The assessments in Gordhanpur are noted under the account of the 
parganah given hereafter. 

In the Ganges canal tract, the revision of settlement was regular and in- 
Revisi n practically a solved a complete reconstruction of the records. It 
new assessment. ^^s at one time hoped that the delay and expense 

of a complete regular revision could be avoided, but the settlement officer 
'found it impossible to assess with confidence on areas which in some par¬ 
ganahs had been shown to be very erroneously recorded, and it was, at 
length, resolved to make a detailed settlement, Mr. Cadell, however, adopted 
the distribution of villages into circles made by his predecessors, and following 
so closely upon Messrs. Martin and Grant, he assessed the tract, parganah 
’by parganah. This involved an amount of detail and repetition of objects 
and reasons which he, afterwards, came to consider excessive, and there seems 
little reason for adhering to this system of small parganahs hereafter. In 
the arrangement of villages by circles, the system of Mr. Thornton coincided 
generally with that of Sir H. M. Elliot and Mr. Plowden, though the circles 
*in the parganahs formerly assessed in the Meerut district were somewhat 
larger than those made, by Mr. Thornton, but in the classification of soils there 
was much divergence. As already noted. Sir H. M, Elliot adopted a rate on 
wet and dry areas in the absence of any minute classification of soils, whilst 
.Thornton framed rates for mimn^ rausliy ddkar and bhdry a System in 
which he was followed by Mr. S. IT. Martin.^ Mr, Oadell followed generally 
^6 example of Mr. Thornton in his soil distinctions, but he did not adopt 
Mr. Thonton^s entry of misan as manured land. In his rent-rate report for 
. Ipfeodi Mr. Cadell discusses the subject as follows :—In thus departing from 


. ‘.-‘.I ^ See,page347. 
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the system of Mr. Thornton, I think I have been justified by the experience of 
his successors, by the customs of the country, and by the success which both at 
the old and recent settlements had attended the more simple method of assess¬ 
ment in Meerui In 1863 the soil classification of Mr. Thornton was strictly 
adhered to for the purposes of assessment, but when rents came to be fixed it 
was at on<^ abandoned as impracticable, and rent-rates were fixed for irrigated 
land, for dry loam and clay, and for sand. There can be little question that* in 
reverting to this simple classification 'Mr. Martin was in the main right; for 
Hxe opening of the canal had in a great measure abolished the distinction 
between clay and loam, while, bn the other hand, to have fixed higher rates for 
the so-called manured land would have been to adopt a system difScult of 
acurate application and opposed to the customs of the country ; for the whole 
tendency of Jat and Eawa cultivators is to secure a large average produce, 
rather than the excessive large average of a few fields. Instead of restricting 
high cultivation to a small area round the village site, the Jats of the upper 
Du&b grow the best crops in every portion of the township in which they live, 
and far beyond its boundaries ; and as irrigation is nearly as necessary for high 
farming as manure, facilities for irrigation must be studied as well as vicinity 
to the homestead.’^ ; ; 

In this way the classification adopted at the revision was about half way 
between the ultra-simplicity of the Meerut system and the more detailed entries 
made by Mr. Thornton and corresponded very closely with the system adopted 
by Mr. Thornton in Sah4ranpnr. The stils recorded 
were wet and dry, bdrah or garden land, rausU or loam, 
second ramli or sandy loam, and bMr or sand. Of the bdrah land there was 
only 0*05 jier cent, on the total cultivated area, so that it was of use only 
for particular villages. The second rausli was designed to include all that* 
laud which combined some of the characteristics of both loam and sand. 
Mr. Thornton provided for such cases by ruling that doubtful cases should 
be classed with the inferior denomination, but, iu practice, such rules are 
enforce! with difficulty, and it has been found that the more the subordinate 
officials of the settlement are looked after, the more likely they are to show 
their zeal for Grovemment, or rather to shield themselves from blame, by making 
their soil entries tell against rather than in favour of the people. Second. 
rausli is a better soil than pure sand and the surveyor felt satisfied and secure 
in recording it, while the assessing officer could suit his rates to its value on 
inspection. Again, in the classification of villages, Mr. Oadell paid less attention 
than his predecessors to the situation and more to the quality of the estates. 
Tn each pargauah there were three circles comprising villages of the first, second 
and third class, and to each of these circles the rates given in the parganah no¬ 
tices were applied for each class of soil. These rates, as far as the northern 
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pargaftahs are concerned, correspond generally with those assumed and levied 
in the parganahs of Sah^ranpnr to the north, and those for the southern portions 
of the tract are borne out by the rates recently assumed for the adjoining par¬ 
ganahs of the Meerut district. 

The assumed rent-rates gave the following results as compared with those 
of Mr. Thornton’s and Mr. Martin’s settlements, the rent-roll of the former 
being deduced from the assessments which are assumed to have been mad^ at 
Comparisoii “witli pr6Tioiis two-thirds the assets, and that of the !^^er being 
^gessment result of the application of the assumed rent-rates to the 

recorded soil areas:— 


Farganaii. 

‘ Assumed rent-roll in 

Excess of 1872 over 

1841. 

1863. 

1878. 

1841. 

ises. 



Es. 


Be, 

Es. 

Es. 



S5^401 

1,44,648 

1^1,776 

46,376 ! 

—12,872 

BtbtiJIarbeii, 

• 9 * 

73,958 

1,31,232 

1,48,385 

74,437 

17,163 



90,270 

1^6,467 

1,69,823 

69,653 

3,356 

Eh&tauli^ 



1,22,997 

1,92,497 

92,036 

49,600 

Jauli JAnsath, 

• •• 

85,638 

1,09,259 

1,81,39 

96,060 

72,439 

BhCma Sambalhera^ 

• •• 

54,776 

71,296 

95,246 

40,470 

23,950 

Total, 

• «« 

4,90,61)4 

7,36,899 

9,09,426 

4,18,921 

1,73,626 


Tb.6 assumed increase to the rent-roll made by Mr. Martin amounted to 
almost exactly 50 per cent, of the renb-roll of 1841, whilst that by the rent- 
i^tes of Mr. CadelFs revision amounted to nearly 85 per cent. But when the 
figures for each parganah are examined, it is found that the calculations of 
Mr. Martin and Mr, Oadell for the three northern parganahs give a very simi¬ 
lar result, whilst in the three southern parganahs, the assumed rent-roll by 
Mr. OadelFs rates exceed that by Mr. Martin’s by no less than 54 per cent. 
In the northern parganahs Mr. Cadell’s assumed rent-roll exceeds that of 1841 
by 76 per cent., wMlst in the southern parganahs the excess is no less than 94 
per cent. In Mr. Cadell’s opinion this, in a great measure, is due to the fact 
lhat Mr. Haortton’s assumed rates were extremely low in parganahs Jauli J4n- 
and Kh&tatdi, and are distinctly opposed to those fixed for the adjoining 
Ibructs in the Meetnt-distriet and to tte fects recorded in the settlement papers. 
Howevet ibis may be, it seems xmquestionable that the rent-rates assumed by 
Mr, and Sh* H. M. EHiot for very similar tracts cannot both he rights 

Had file warn may be said of those assumed in more recent years on either side of 
, Mer&i to the and Mr, Forbes to the south. 
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In support of kis estimate of increase in tlie rental assess, Mr. Cadell refers to 
a rongli calculation of the increased rental due to tlie 
I reaae eq^t8i>le and jast. irrigation and cultivation. In the northern 

parganahs, an incr^se in the area under irrigation of 61,256 acres would at the 
moderate rate of Rs. 2 per acre, recentlj assumed by the Board of Revenue for 
the calculation of canal profits, give an increase of Rs, 1,22,512, whilst the 
23,046 acres of new cultivation would at a moderate second rausli rate of Rs. 2 
per acre give a further addition of Rs. 46,092, making the old rental Rs. 4,18,233, 
or a little more than Rs. 20,000 below the rental by the assumed rat^. In 
the southern parganahs, however, a similar calculation furnishes very difierent 
Insults. The extension of irrigation, at the same rate of Rs. 2 per acre, adds to 
the rental Rs. 79,486, and an addition of 19,528 acres to the cultivated area gives 
a further sum of Rs. 39,056, making in all Rs. 3,59,417, or Rs, 1,10,024 less 
than the assumed rental. It is tme that the improvement in cultivation has been 
even greater in the southern than in the northern parganahs, and that while the 
additional rental doe to canal irrigation can hardly, in the northern parganahs, 
be so much as Rs. 2 per acre, owing to the prevalence of poor soil; a slightly 
larger increase might be credited in the southern tract; still the effect of such 
modifications would be comparatively slight, and the broad fact remains that the 
rental now assumed for the southern tract is justifiable on ^meml gromxdB^ onfy 
on the assumption that the old rates were unduly low. The assumed rent- 
rates were based on rmt-rates collected from villages throughout the six 
parganai^ and m tb^ fixation the settlement officer was assisted by applica-* 
tions for eommutation from rent paid in Knd, to rents paid in cash, and by- 
personal experience in the management of estates held under the Court of 
War<&. 

These new rates were, on the whole, dfstinctly higher for the better and 
distinctly lower for the inferior soils than those assumed 
EeB^teftbeaBseMmeat. ^ Martin, and even by Mr. Thornton, and the 

largely enhanced rent-roll which they yielded was mainly due to the great 
change which had been worked in the condition of the land by the opening of 
the Ganges canaL In 1841, irrigation was general in Khatauli alone; Pur 
Chhap4rand Bhukarheri were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganahs irrigation was partial and insufficient. Within a few years of the 
opening of the canal, by far the greater portion of the tract was provided with 
water, and cultivation rapidly increased as well from the existence of water as 
from the economy of canal irrigation, which set free much labour of men and 
cattle for other agricultural works. The general statement of area at the revi¬ 
sions in 1841, 1861, and 1874 will be found under the notices of each parganah,^ 
and the general result need only be given here, 

] See page 350 aaW, . , . 
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Co7nparative statement of area in Ganges Canal Tract, 


Total area. 

Barren. 

u 

6 

1 

0 

« 

Total not as¬ 
sessable. 

Groves. 

Old waste. 

■ ^ i 

0 

1 

1 

s 

« 

lU 

B 

*3 

oS 

•s 

1 

s 


1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1841, 358,846,... 

48.91.3 

25,670 

74,683 

1,491 

28,962 

32,397 

62,840 

221,423 

1874, ... 364,057,... 

47,701 

25,018 

72,719 

2,381 

18,990 

6,970 

27,341 

263,997 

DiflPerence+ 5,211... 

- 1 , 212 ' 

-662 

-1,864 

+890 

-9,962 

-26,427 

- 36,499 

+42,574 


Of the land irrigated otherwise than from the canal only 94& acres are watered 
from tanks, ponds and rivers. The general result of the foregoing statement 
is that the cultivated area had largely increased, and the irrigated area by 
100,999 acres, while in 12,645 acres more canal irrigation, almost invariably 
flush, had been substituted for laborious irrigation from wells and ponds, so 
that in parganahs Kh&tauli and Jansath especially, labour had to a very consi¬ 
derable extent been liberated. 

But even without these advantages the ejffect of the canal upon cultivation 
was rapid and important : the certainty of a return 

Increase in population. labour gave fresh heart and energy to the 

people; a year of drought no longer brought privation and ruin, but in many 
cases carried with it exceptional prosperity. During seasons of scanty rainfall, 
people from the dry tracts migrated into the protected villages and increased 
the population, and thus gave labour for increased cultivation. The comparative 
crop statement, given on a previous page, shows the distinct progress that has 
been made. If, then, the increase’in the assumed rental has been very great, the 
j^dition to the area under cultivation has been very important, whilst the increase 
in the irrigated area has been enormous and the improvement in the cultivation 
has been marked. The assumed rates were generally followed in assessment 
except in parganahs J4nsath and Khatauli, in both of which the increase required 
by the rates was so great that it was deemed nnadyisahle to take the whole of it. 
When these parganahs were settled, progressive assessments were forbidden, so 
t3mt it was impossible to moderate the effect of a large enhancement of thq 
demand by making it gradual. The assessments of the upland portions of the, 
six parganahs in 1841 in 1863, and by the assumed rates and as actually fixed, 
are given in detail in the parganah notices, and the general result was as 
follows:— 


Beveime in 1 Revenue in 
, 1S41. I 1863. 


Revenue "by 
assumed rates. 
Ba 4,32,8^3 


Revenue now 
paid. 

Rs. 4^41^93. 


Increase oret 
1841. 

Bs» 1,12,109. 


Increase (»ver 
1863. 

Bs. 93,242. 








IHPBOVEHENT STILL EXPECTED. 


m 


■ Longbefore tbe completion of the records, the assumed rates and ne\y assess- 
Enhanced rental aince ments Were Sufficiently jostified by the rent-rolls which 
f„fi,eye.t.,1278/i.Ii(l868-69)tolSS0/a.K(1872-78) 
stood as follows without any correction for seer or for under-rented land :— 


Parganah. 

J276 

fasli. 

1277. 

1278. 

1279. 

1280. 

Total of 
five years. 

Average/ 



Ss. 

— 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Pur Chhapar.... 


1,78,706 

1,89,170 

1,51,185 

1,49,286 

1,58,519 

1,37,104 

8,05,451 

1,61,090 

Muzafl^Brnagar, 


1,40,196 

1,56,871 

1,58,000 

1,36,518 

1,47,632 

7,61,218 

1,52,244 

Bhukarheri, 

••• 

l,Sl,155 

1,48,231 

1,36,696 

1,49,478 

7,01,978 

1 1,40,396 

Jans&th, 


1,80,808 

1,70,599 

1,67,374 

1,61,316 

1,62,619 

8,42,716 

1,68,543 

Khatanli, 

... 

1,67,834 

1,76,379 

1,71,114 

1,73,073 

1,79,334 

8,57,734 

1,71,647 

Bhama Samhalhera, 

... 

76,341 

91,186 

82,468 

83,279 

90,996 

4,24,270 

84,854 

Total, 

... 

8,65,040 

9,32,436 

8,66,659 

8,62,069 

8,67,163 

|43,93,367 

8,78,674 


The large enhancements of the revenue in the upland parganahs were followed 
by reductions in the valley portions of parganahs Pur Ohhapar, Bhukarheri 
and Bhuma Sambalhera, as also in the valley portion of parganah Grordhanpur. 
These reductions, which have already been mentioned, amounted to 8s. 8,841 on 
the revenue assessed in 1841 and to Es, 7,327 on that fixed in 1863, the per¬ 
centage of decrease being 41 and 36 per cent, respectively. 

The records and statistics of the revised settlement bring to light facts difiering 
Iraprovemeot stiU ex- distinctly from those formerly recorded. Notwithstand- 
tog increased assessments, the price of land has steadily 
and rapidly risen, and twenty years* purchase of the land-revenue is now an 
ordinary and not an exceptional price to fairly assessed estates. More careful 
investigation, too, has shown that the holdings of the tenantry and of cultivating 
proprietors are much more substantial than was thought to be the case ten 
years ago, and that the cultivating proprietors and the occupancy tenants are 
still gaining ground and that the subdivision of holdings has not yet become 
undesirably minute. If, during the period of the current settlement, the pros¬ 
perity of the cultivating proprietors and occupancy tenants—the back-bone of 
the population—can be maintained, there is every likelihood that to this, as well 
as to the adjoining districts, the increase to the revenue obtained at the recent 
setflements will be trifling compared with that which may be safely taken when 
the present settlements expire. Already the prices of agricultural produce, 
which a few years ago seemed so exceptional that their continuance could not 
be reckoned upon, have become normal, and rent-rates have risen in conseq[nence. 
In Mnzaffarnagar, as in Meerut, though to a less extent, the proportion of the 
revenue to the rental is steadily decreasing, and the rent-rolls of hundreds of 
vills^es show the moderation which has been shown at the recent assessments, 
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and the large enhancement which may be looted for at the next revision. 
The upper Dudb is now beginning to emerge from the transition state which 
has continued since the opening of the canal. Time has now shown how 
distinctly prices have risen, how rapid and important has been the improve¬ 
ment in agriculture, how large the increase in the cultivated area, and how 
enormous that of the area capable of irrigation. The rent-rates of the various 
classes of soil, owing to a variety of reasons, have not risen so much as might 
have been looked for, but gross rentals have been enormously enhanced to such 
an extent, indeed, that no settlement officer has attempted to assume as perma¬ 
nent a state of affairs which every succeeding year shows more clearly tp be 
indicative of a steady progressive rise in prices and in rents. 

The following statement shows the official record of demands, collections, and 
balances for a series of years :— 


Tear. 

Demands. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Balances. 

Fiaxtonx^Bs or BALAncs. 

Nomi- 

naJ. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
balance 
on 

IteaL 

In train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubt¬ 

ful. 

Irrecover¬ 

able. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1860*61, 

11,46,361 

10,04,662 

1,40,799 

1,38,967 


6,622 

810 

12*29 

1861-62, ... 

11,16 904 

10,81,114 

36,790 

17,704 


9,693 

8,493 

3*20 

1862-63, ... 

11,36,222 

10,56,212 

80,010 

1,828 

1,21S 

3,797 

78,173 

7 04 

1863-64, ... 

11,34,031 

10,37,763 

96,268 


• •• 

••• 

96,268 

8 48 

186^-66, ... 

11,26.421 

10,33,395 

93,026 




93,026 

8*26 

1865-66, ... 

11,22,968 

10,36,244 

86,714 




86,714 

7*72 

1866-67, ... 

11,21,690 

10,77,206 

44,384 

261 

• •• 


44,123 

8*95 

1867-68. 

11,19,949 

10,76,766 

43,183 

... 



42,183 

3*68 

1868-69, ... 

11,19,760 

10,53,392 

66,368 

23,986 

... 


42,283 

6*93 

1869-70,... 

11,20,171 

10,78,218 

41,963 

364 


• »« 

41,5»9 

3*76 

1870 -n, ... 

10,87,883 

10,84,673 

2,710 

2,684 

••• 


126 


1871-72, ... 

11,41,406 

11,39,545 

4,861 

1,243 

*•« 


618 

0*11 

1872-73, ... 

11,40,637 

11,35,639 

4,978 

2,927 

••• 


2,051 

0*26 

1873-74, ... 

11,48,876 

11,34,680 

9,295 

364 



8,93) 

•03 


The tenures which prevail most throughout the district are the various 
forms of pattiddri. In some of the local reports these 
tenures are divided into three classes, perfect and imperfect 
pattidiri and hhayacMra, and are thus defined. Where the shares are known 
as so many portions of a bfgha and are so recorded in the proprietary register, 
‘and the responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities continues, the 
tenure is called imperfect pattiddri. Bore, although the responsibility remains 
intact, Ihe accounts of the pattis are really kept separate, and as soon as the 
mamon hni (shdmildt) is divided, the tenure becomes perfect pattiddri. In 
process of time the land becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
ivilsige lose the idiaraoter of pattis, and the land actually in each man’s posses- 
hiiiseuftea iixe jneasare of his rights, and hence arise the bM^hiira tenures 
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so nnnieroiis in tMs district. Sometimes tbe shares both in perfect and imper¬ 
fect paiiidari estates correspond to portions of a rupee, or even the number ^ 
ploughs, but the unit is usually a bigha, which is divided as follows: one Mgha 
makes 20 Jmwas; one hinoa^ 20 hiswands ; ouBbisiDdnBiy 20 tiswdnds ; one tiswarm 
20 hachwdmis ; one kacJiwdnsi, 20 anwinsky &q. The following table gives the 
perfect and imperfect paitiddri tenures under one head and exhibits the local 
distribution of the tenures as recorded in 1860-63 : — 


Statement showing the tenures in the district. 


Faxganahs. 

1 

tai 

3 

1 

P- 

Bbayaohara. 

5 

0 

B 

Parganas. 

t 

73 

PM 

ed: 

NSS 

A 

% 

A 

t 

& 

ShAmli, 

4 

5 

68 

77 

Kairana, 


11 

14 

32 

67 

JtC&sdbhb, •*. 

10 

n| 

51 

78 

Gorilhanpar, 



.»• 

••• 

f*. 

niiawan, 

15 

16 

3 

64 

Bidauli, 


8 

10 

36 

54 

Bndhana, «•« 

i 

22 

21 

44 

Muzaffarnagar, 


17 

9 

40 

6$ 

Shikarpur, 

3 

27 

32 

62 

Bhukarheri, 

... 

37 

30 

3 

70 

Bagb-ra, 

14 

29 

32 

75 

Pur Cbbapar, 


14 

2 

40 

56 

JkaBjbiQaf ... 

7 

14; 

44 

65 

Jansatb, 


18 

39 

6 

63 

Charthawal, ... 

11 

27 : 

28 

66 

Bbum% 

... 

47 

33 

2 

82 

Khataali, ... 

41 

12 

■ 

29 


Total, 

-1 

258 

306 

497j 

1,061 


Up to the present settlement a kind of tcduJkaddri tenure existed in thirty- 

SkaraA-naMitemiTes villages held by communities possessing occupancy 

rights and known as the sharah-nakdi villages. At Mr. 
!13iomton’s settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in the record of rights 
of these villages, and as long as this was paid the proprietor was entitled only to 
a deduction, usually amounting to eighteen per cent., as malikdna. The conse¬ 
quence of this was that in soma estates, like Luehaira, the proprietors were not 
able to enter their villages, the entire management being in the hands of the 
cnMvators, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all rights, whilst in 
others, like Mnstafabad, the proprietors were able to compel the cultivators to 
resign their privileges. The Board of Revenue abolished these rights at the 
settlement in 1863, substituting in lieu of them money rents for the cultivators, 
who have thus been reduced to the position of ordinary occupancy tenants. The 
change, however, is, in some measure, to be regretted, for the village communi¬ 
ties, having the inducement which perfect security during the term of settle¬ 
ment afforded, did much to improve their estates, and brought them quite up 
to the standard of those villages in which the community were able to purchase 
the proprietary rights from the Sayyid owners, and little, if at all, behind those 
estates possessed by bhayachdra communities in the western parganahs. 

Indeed,” writes Mr. Oadell, ^^it seems strange that an ai’range meat which 
for more than twenty years worked so admirably should have been set aside 
without any sufficient investigation.” 
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Nothing gives a better idea of the progress of a district than an accurate 
Transfers of landed account of the transfers of the landed property within 
property, causes for these transfers, and the castes of those 

who have lost the land and of those who are the new proprietors. We have fairly 
correct materials on these points for this district, and I shall offer no apology 
for exhuming them from the district records. The following statements show 
the transfers by private sale and mortgage and by forced sale for the whole 
district during the currency of Mr. Thomton^s settlement; the caste of those 
who lost the land and the caste of the purchasers, and also the area still remain¬ 
ing to the original proprietors. Similar returns for the succeeding ten years are 
given for the six parganahs of the G-anges canal tract, the assessment of which 
was revised by Mr. Oadell. From an interesting return,^ drawn up by the same 
officer in 1874, showing the transfer of land from the agricultural to the non- 
agricultural classes, it appears that in 1840, out of a total area of 981,458 acres, 
109,377 acres, or 11 per cent., were held by otibers than those subsisting on the 
land. In 1860 the proportion had increased to 19*5 per cent., and in 1870 to30 
per cent. I shall now endeavour to show how these changes have taken place, 
and first give the statistics. 


Statement showing the character of the transfers of landed property in the Muzaf* 
farnagar district from 1841 to 1861. 


Parganah. 

Tran8fi.rshy 

iis 

d| 
fa ^ 

H O 

o .is 

as 

gSg 

o t5 H 

<tt^ " 

?4 

Confiscations on ac¬ 
count of rebellion. 

Percentage to total 
area. 

Percentage or total 
transfers to total 
area. 

Area exempt from 
transfer. 

Total area in i860. 

Mr, CadelPs confisca¬ 
tion area. 

Private sale and 
mortgage. 

Forced sale, 

Total. 

Shamil, •• 

6 786 

3,631 

10,317 


3,189 

4-76 

20-76 

51.944 

65,450 

3,204 

Kalr^na^ 

3,833 

2,397 

6,23o 

10-7 

195 

0*26 

iro 

51,192 

67,617 

130 

Thina Bhawan, ... 

4,015 

1,676 

6,690 

12*6 

7,536 

16*9 

29 5 


44 931 

10,957 

Bidauli, 

7,U7 

6,132 

13,279 

22 2 

938 

1*6 

23-9 

45,574 

69,791 

66 

Jhasjbana, 

7.267 

1,821 

9,078 

17*2 

94 


17*2 

43,317 

52,489 

343 

BodUna, 

3,839 

1,838 

6,677 

11*4 

3,336 

65 

17 9 

40,686 

49,698 

3,103 

Shik^trpar, 

11,418 

6,067 

16,485 

25*8 

267 

0*2 

26-0 

47,063 


20) 

Baxtdhla, 

8,782 

2,714 

11,496 

17*0 

1,188 


19 0 

63,876 

66,660 

882 

Mnzafiarnagar, ... 

11,021 

7,336 

18,356 

27*0 

863 

1*6 

28*5 

41,886 

61,106 

421 

Baghra, 

12,395 

3,869 

16.264 

30-1 

230 

0-4 

30-6 

38,401 

54,89d 

113 

Charthawal, ... 

5,19$ 

6,104 

1 10,303 

IS’O 

1,934 

30 

21-0 

45,098 

67,335 

1,665 

Ptir Chbap^r, ... 

5,911 

8,523 

i 9,434 

20*0 

369 

HE 

\mnwm 

49,132 

58,925 

292 

Gordhanpur, ... 

6,087 

1,566 

1 6.642 

16*3 

KKEE 

3-2 

15*5 

34,919 

43,263 

**. 

JAasath, 

10,796 

1,461 

12,267 

20 C 

... 

... 

#•« 

48,969 

61,226 

45 

KbatauU, 

12 297 

16,667 

^ 27,954 

47C 

..a 



31,656 

69,610 

976 

Bbdma, 

22,366 

9,431 

i 31,796 

60( 

... 

... 

«*« 

47,895 

79,191 

116 

Bhuharheri •» 

. 17,67£ 

) 19,04( 

) 36,619 

44’S 

92C 

0-fi 

45 0 

46,1 If 

82,634 

t 986 

Total, •• 

. 156,72; 

r 92,15( 

) 247,877 

24J 

22,171 

22 

26*£ 

i|747,92: 

1,018.27£ 

; 23,498 


^ ^ ci^efly to tibSs return and tha printed «id mantiSGript records of the settlemenl for 

hm naailexklft lor* this account of ibe transfers. 
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The area confiscated during the mutiny given in column 6 is taken from 
the raanusoripfcparganah reports, and the area of confiscations in tihe last column 
is taken fromtihe return made by Mr. Oadell in 1874. 

To oomplde these statistics, the transfers from 1862 to 1870 in the upland 
portions of the pai^nahs revised by Mr. Oadell are given below* 


Pargauali. 

Total area. 

Tran^/irsfy 

Private sale, 
&C, 

Public sale. 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Jinsath, 

... 

... 

61,963 

6,351 

775 

75426 

Fur Chhapar, 

... 


56,747 

2,344 

1,UD 

3,454 

Huzaffarnagar, 


• •• 

69,554 

4,308 

1,173 

5,481 

Bhukajheri, ,** 

»«« 


64,577 

8,695 

862 

9,557 

Ehatanli, ... 


•** 

62 ,m 

6,430 

3,813 

10,243 

Bhuma, 

M[« 


48,933 

8,262 

862 

% l |4 


TiOitit 

litra 

3^4,057 i 

36,390 

8,595 

44,965 


Caste of original proprietors and area in acres remaining with them exempt from 
transfer m the expiration of Mr, Thorntoifs settlement in 1861. 


Parganah. 

a 

1 

m 

eS 

ba 

08 

i 

s 

• 

% 

«? 

1 

1 

« 

m 

os 

ffl 

A 

GO 

S 

3 

at 

Pi 

*§ 

s 

Others. 

Total. 

Sbamli, 


39,492 . 


2,735 

1,315 

2,179 

89 


1,279 

121 

3,644 

61,944 

Eandhla, 

0m» 


6 

13^922 

5,866 

3,912 

1,210 

2,456 

675 



53,876 

Thina Bliawm, 



889 


16,672 

2,438 

302 

2,849 

239 

1,506 

2,787 

31,705 

Bndhaaa, 

««« 


1,409 

1,451 

13,439 

476 

18 

... 

msm 

... 

10,713 

40,685 

Shikarpnr, 


25,282 

8,036 

... 

1,635 

879 

34 

609 

4,407 


6,161 

47,063 

Baghra, 


Details not forthcoming. 









Jhanjhana, 

>«r« 

17,947 

... 

6,440 

8,481 

1,568 

94 

2,140 

3,353 

1,287 

3,012 

43,317 

Charthawal, 


3,928 

19,329 

... 

14,263 

w 

5,884 

... 

w. 


1,694 

45,098 

Kairai^, 


••• 

... 

41,092 

... 

1,962 

182 

3,687 


»«« 

4,289 

6i;i92 

Gordhanpur, 

*» 

1,511 

459 

30 075 

... 

427 

*•« 

... 

... 


2,447 

34,919 

Bldaoli, 

••• 

6,387 

757 

11,656 

n ,049 

1,978 


4 5 

1,673 

«•« 

2,580 

45,574 

Miiza:6E&rBagar, 

••• 

559 

4^7 

1,648 


5,647 

18,260 

147 

12 


10,746 

41,886 

Bhukarheri, 



399 

13,266 


10,796 

9;919 

7,233 

... 

1«6 

8,6<| I 2 

45.115 

Fdr Chkapar, 

... 

9,318 

13,55& 

9,068 

551 

8,702 

‘864 

'4,551; 



' 3,525 

49,132 

Total, 

... 

1,38,510 

48,294 

1,30,353 

73,701 

40,968 

45,935 

28,077 

15,819 

2,914 

59; g 50 

581,506 
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Ca^te of losers and area in acres transferred by private and forced sales between 1841 
and 1861, exclusive of confiscations. 


Farganah. 

i 

«e9 

>-a 

i 

i 

o 

Rajputs. 


6,821 

!*• 

141 

153 

Klindhlaj 

2,682 

••• 

2,410 

2,718 

Thana Bhawan... 

676 

••• 


2,277 

Budh^na, 

1,181 

660 

120 

1,603 

ShikS-rpur, 

9,601 

711 

... 

373 

Baghra, 

Details 

not 

procurable. 

Jhanjhdna, ... 

3,102 

«♦. 

1,909 

457 

Charthawal, ... 

330 

1,459 

... 

2,581 

KairUna, 



4,617 


Gordhaapur, ... 

• •• 

... 

4,635 


Bidauli, 

264 

112 

2,001 

1,486 

Muzaffaxnagar... 

102 

1 655 

1,099 

108 

Blnikarheri, 

717 

i 269 

... 


Flir Cjhhapir, 

3,988 

902 

1,020 

128 

Total, 

29,467 

4,768 

17,962 

11,828 



277 234 1,786 

41 • 616 ... 

667 96 881 

... I,1S9 ... 

129 4,008 ... 


247 1,416 
685 U7 


363 no 247 
6,4o8 ta* 
230 ... 685| 

64 ... 

674 7,961 ... I 

2,423 13,873 121 

3,977 30,600 l,066j 
531 1,538 671 


The statistics of the caste of vendors for parganahs Jauli Jdnsath, Bhiima 
Sambalhera, and Kh&tauli are given in whole villages and shares in villages. 
Twenty biswas equal one village and twenty biswansis equal one biswa. I omit 
the minor denominations, and in the following table ^ B.’=:5i5zoa and bis”= 
hiswdnsi 



JAULI JANSATH. 

BHtfMA. 

KHJlTATTLI. 

Lost. 

Bbtjoi^bd. 

\ 

Lost. 

RETAINEr, 

Lost 

Betainbo. 
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SUite&ient showing castes of tTansferreee at private and forced sales between 
1841 and 1861, eneclusive of eonfisGations. 



Caste of transferree. 


Bohra« 

Mahijan, 

Jat, 

Giijar, 

Shaikb^ 

Sayyid, 

PathaB^ 

Brahiuaiiy 

Marbal, 

Pajpiitf 

Others, 


Total, 



Total. 


a» 

&o 


© 

'o , ^ 

.£3 OQ 

^ s 


I 114 2 

4 682 3 

75 5 

1 6 

... 13 6 

7 324 8 

... 16 9 

6 13 

12 28 14 

... 33 9 

1 15 5 


25 1,209 12 


Up to nearly the close of the last century the Barha Sayy ids owned the greater 


Sayyid losses. 


portion of the eastern parganahs of the district, and, 
except in a few Pathdn and Shaikh villages, were the 


only landlords. After the sack of J4nsath the power of the Sayyids began to 
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waDe ; many of them went into exile, and the Gdjar Rajas of Landhaura and 
Bahsiima usurped the Sayyid villages. At the conquest the Sayyids returned, 
and were, in many cases, restored to possession, but, as a rule, the representa¬ 
tives of the families which had throughout held the highest position seem to 

have lost all the energy of their ancestors, and to have 
JUnsath tahsil. ’ 

been distinguished mainly by the reckless extravagance 
which has ruined so many ancient and once powerful families in their effort to 
maintain a style of living to which their resources were no longer equal. In this 
way, the descendants of Khdnjahdn, the Sayyid minister of the Emperor 
ShdhjahAn, have lost nearly all the large estates they once possessed in parganah 
Khatauli and much of their lands in Jdnsath and Muzaffarnagar. In Khatauli 
only, the lesser Sayyids have, in any way, held their own. Their lands have 
passed into the hands of the Jits of Maulaheri, Tagas, the Marhal Naw&b of 
Kamil, and the Sayyids of Jansath, and here Baniyas have not acquired much 
land. In the Sayyid parganah -of Jinsath there have been far fewer transfers, 
but the Mahijan family of Taira early got a footing in the parganah, and on 
their decay, the lands which they had acquired fell, for the most part, into the 
hands of a Baniya family which had prospered under the protection of the 
Sayyids of Jansath. The heads of the Jansath families have shown more 
intelligence and shrewdness than their Khatauli clansmen, nor have they 
thought it incumbent on themselves to support the dignity of their families by 
the extravagance which has ruined the descendants of Khdnjahan. Though 
Jats and Rajputs have succeeded in acquiring a little land in this parganah, 
and the lTaw4b of Karndl has purchased two villages, the greater part of the 
Sayyid losses has gone to swell the domains of the heads of the clan. 

In Bhukarheri the Sayyids of Morna and Tisha have lost much, and the 
influence of the Landhaura Raja made this parganah an early prey to the 
Mahdjan family which held the office of treasurer to the Raja. The lesser 
Sayyids, too, fell to the usurer, but since 1810 the Tisha Sayyids have begun 
to recover much of their property, and many villages have come into the hands 
of the Samhalhera Sayyids. In the lowlands of the Granges khddir^ where 
cultivation is so risky and cultivators so few and so difficult to retain, the 
greater portion of the area has passed out of the hands of the old proprietors to 
Baniyas. Here, perhaps, the money-lenders make as good landlords as any 
one else, for though improvement is not to be looked for from them, their own 
interests will prevent them from oppressing their tenants. In Bhiima Sam 
balhera the kJiMw was owned by many small proprietors who lived close by and 
Ja^naged their own lands, and, besides, this portion of tlie Ganges valley has not 
deteriorated so much as the corresponding tract to the torth, so that transfers are 
In liie uplands of Bhdtaa, the Sayyids of Mirdapur, who rose to eminence 
of bretiirm, -have lost mwbh of their po&seflsions« 
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In the Mnzaffamagar tabsil there were fewer Sajjid% and there havebera, 
^ ^ . therefore, fewer extensiTe transfers. In parnanah 
Mnzaffamagar the descendants of Kb&njab&n have 
gone steadfly to decay, and the Nawab of Karn&I, whose ancestor held the 
parganah at the conquest, has purchased largely, as also has the head of the 
Ratheri Sayyids. Transfers have been numerons, bat chiefly to the classy 
already owning land in the parganah. In Pur Chhapdr the Landhanra 
treasurer bought up the not very well assured rights of the Jansath Sayyids, 
who now own no land in the parganah« Some of the village communities 
admitted to engage for the revenue on the death of Raja Ramdayil, in 1813, 
^rly fell into the Baniyas’ hands, but, aincje the construction of the canal, Jdts 
and Tagas have more than hdd their own, and even Gdjars have lost but little, 
whilst the loss of the rained Miidir towards the Solani is little felt. In Baghra 
Sayyids have lost much land to the money-lenders, whilst Jdt villages have 
kept their own. In Oharthawal, where the Morna Sayyids held large posses* 
sions, transfers have been comparatively few, notwithstanding the losses which 
recurring famines have caused in a very insufficiently irrigated tract Sayyids 
have, however, lost most; next came Rajputs and Tagas. Gordhanpur was 
originally held almost entirdy by Gdjar owners, and mon6y4OTders only 
appeared when the western portion of the parganah, about 1857, deteriorated 
so suddenfy and completely as to ruin the owners before the state of affairs 
became generally known. Gdjars, however, still hold tiie greater part of the 
piu*ganah. 

There have been fewer transfei^ in tahail Budhdna than in any other tahtil 

in the district, and in the tahsil, fewest in the parganah 
BudMnatahsil. . ' ® 

ru which village cultivafong oommumtaes predominate. 

In parganah Budhdna only about one-teuth of the area changed hands between 
1840 and 1860, and Bajputs, Jats, and Tagas still retain the greater part of their 
possessions. In ^ikdrpur the Jats and Pathans are the principal losers, and a few 
Tagas, Bajpdts, and Mahdjans have lost some land. One turbulent Jat community 
ruined itself by murdering a Baniya intruder, and another never recovered from 
the punishment inflicted on it for tiie murder of its Baniya enemies during the 
mutiny. In Edndhla, the Jdts, Gdjars, Eajptits, Mab^ans and Musalmdns have 
lost seventeen per cent of their possessions between 1841 and 1861. Altogether 
the old proprietors in this tahsil have retained the greater portion of their pos¬ 
sessions, and the alienation statements show how littleeven comparatively heavy 
assessments cause transfers when compared with reckless extravagance in 
the owner themselv^ as exhibited in the eastern parganahs of the Muzaffarnagar 
and Jansath tahsils. In the Jdnsath tahsil the alienations range from 20 per 
cent, of the total area in Jdnsath to 50 per cent, in Bhdma, and in the Muzaffar- 
nagar tahsil from 15 per cent, in Gordhanpur to 30 per cent, in Baghra, whilst 
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in the Budhdna tahsil the percentages are 11*4 in the Budhdna parganah, 17 
in Kdndhla, and 25*8 in Shikdrpiir. 

In the Shainli tahsil the parganahs of Thana Bhawan and Shdmli are similar 
Sh^mlit hs'l general features although the latter is more" 

fertile. In both parganahs the land to the east of the' 
Karsuni is without snfiBcient means of irrigation, and in Thdna Bhawan, espe¬ 
cially, Government aid will always be required in seasons of drought; but to the 
west of the river the land is over-saturated and water-logged by excessive irri 
gation from the eastern Jumna canal. Thus the eastern tract requires State 
aid in the shape of rajbahas, whilst the western tract requires similar aid in the 
shape of drainage lines and the reduction of the number of existing rajbahas. 
In Shimli the Jats have been the principal losers, and those of kasbah Shdmli 
have lost ground owing to their turbulent character, but generally the old pro¬ 
prietors are now keeping their own. The small Biluch, Path&n, and Shaikh land- 
owners have lost nearly all that they possessed, but Jats still own two-thirds of 
the parganah. The head of the Shaikhz&dahs of Thana Bhawan rebelled dur¬ 
ing the mutiny, and his property was confiscated, but both beforeandafter 1857 
the lesser Shaikh families lost their lands. The PathAns and Biluches, through 
extravagance, and still more through indulgence in the expensive luxury of liti¬ 
gation, have gone far to ruin themselves, and the money-lenders have obtained 
a larger proportion of the revenue-free than of the revenue-paying land. In 
Jhanjhdna the same characteristics hold good with regard to PathAns, Biluches, 
and indeed the whole lesser MnsalmAn proprietary body, and although the 
transfers between 1840 and 1860 amount to seventeen per cent, of the total area, 
MnsalmAns lost more than half. The parganah is a poor one, cultivation is 
backward, population scanty, irrigation defective, and the management of vil¬ 
lages no easy task. In KairAna the losses during the same period cover 10*7 
per cent, of the total area, andtwo-thirds of them have fallen on the Gtijars, and 
here the improved circumstances of the tract would seem to give an impulse to 
transfers, for the canal increasing the productiveness of the tract and making 
management more easy, the money-lender becomes more anxious to get tlie 
land into bis own hands and less willing to leave it in the hands of his debtor. 
In Bidanli there is less land in the hands of the non-agrioultural classes than 
there was thirty years ago, but this is mainly due to the light assessments which 
the Sayyid proprietors now enjoy. Although money-lenders held more land 
in the ShAmli tahsil than they held in the Budhdna tahsil prior to 1840, since 
then their progress has been slow, and that they have made any is entirely due 
to flie large purchase of confiscated estates after the mutiny. It is much 
to he D^retfcei,” writes Mr. Oadell, that they were ever allowed this opportu- 
nily ofwieiung themselves, for, owing to skilful combination, the capitalists of 
about that time to obtain for most inadequate sums estate's 
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whichj if retained bj GoTernment for a few years and tben sold in smaller 
plots, would have brought a more adequate price, while their acquiaitiou fay 
r^idents would have been more productive of good to the neighbourhood ” 
Transfers have been fewest where village communities owned most of the 
lands, and greatest where Masalmdns have been pro- 
General resnl s. prietors* In the early days of our rule the trauafei^ 

of much Sayyid property was, doubtless, due to the rigidity of our systegi 
of collection, while in a few estates in Bhdma Sambalhera severity of assessment 
may have been, in some degr^, the cause. In Piir Ohhapir, however, the 
village communities, some fifty to seventy years ago, paid a higher revenue for 
land, then dry, than they now pay for it though water is available for nearly all 
the land that can utilise irrigation and though prices have so greatly risen. In 
Baghra, Shikarpur, Eandhla, Shdmli, and Bndhana many of the best villages 
pay less now than they paid immediately after the conquest. Of all castes, the 
Tagas cling most resolutely to their land, and in Piir Chhapar they have stood 
their ground. The inaptitude for self-government of a Jat community often 
mars its eflSciency in keeping as well as in acquiring land, while Rajpiits and 
Giijars have now lost much of the security which their old character for tur¬ 
bulence gave them. In industrious and succ^ful agriculture not a few Gujar 
comrannities now come near to the best in the district and pay as hlgfa rents 
and revenue as their neighbours, but, on the whole, they have lost more land 
than other cast^ They are less industrious than the Jats and Tagas, and, 
a rule, form an esjsier and safer prey than the Rajputs. When reduced to the 
position of cultivators they are more tractable than the Rajput and less sternly 
mindful of their real or fancied wrongs. But Muhammadans have, as a body, 
lost far more than any Hindu castes. Even converts to Islam are less 
industrious and more extravagant than their Hindu brethren, and the Sayyid, 
Path^n, Shaikh, and few Mughal families in the district are now, as a rule, 
mere or less decayed. Although the converted Eajpiit family of the Marhal 
Hawab of Karndl and the Sayyids of Jansath, Ratheri, Sambalhera and Janla 
have bought up much land from their co-religionists, Muhammadans, all through 
the district, have lost ground greatly, and even where transfer statements are 
not against them, the tendency has been to bring the land of the small Musalm&n 
proprietors into the hands of a few wealthy families. 

In very few cases, however, even amongst the Musalm&us and Gujars, can 
Transfers not due to the the pressure of the land-revenue be justly given as thq 
pressure of the assessments, cause of these transfers. Other influences have been 

at work, as the intrignes of the Baniyas on the one side and the idleness and 
extravagance of the Sayyid, Path4n and nau-Muslim landowners, and the lazy 
thriftlessness of the Gujar proprietary body on the other. On this point 
Mr. OadeU is in accord with Messrs. Keene, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, for he 

75 
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writes:—^^The statement of transfers of land held free of revenue is an addi¬ 
tional proof of the fact that transfers in this district have, for the most part, 
been iminfluenced hy the assessments. In Khatanli, Muzaffarnagar, and Baghra, 
in which parganahs Sayyid micdjla were most extensive, transfers have been 
nearly as numerous as in the revenue-paying portion of the parganah, and the 
money-lenders have made greater way than elsewhere, notwithstanding the 
considerable purchases which have been made by wealthy Sayyids and by the 
Uawab of Karn41. This circumstance is easily accounted for by the extreme 
attraction which revenue-free land presents to the petty Baniya’s mind. If 
one may judge from the conduct of the most extensive landowners, they prefer 
investing their money in revenue-paying estates; for the same money they 
acquire proprietary rights over greatly more extensive tracts, and obtain more 
extended influence. But to the petty Baniya, the freedom from G-overnment 
interference, the certainty that, however he may rack rent, he is beyond the 
reach of the assessing oiBSioer, these considerations, rather than mere security 
and the advantage which freedom from assessment gives in the event of im¬ 
provements, which are very rarely effected, form a charm which proves so attrac¬ 
tive to the small money-lender, and it is likely enough that permanent settle¬ 
ment would merely increase the desire of the money-lenders to acquire land 
without in any way increasing the ability of the present landlords to resist 
their encroachments. In Bhukarheri, Oharthdwal, Kdndhla, and Jhanjhdna, in 
which the extent of revenue-free land is very considerable, it is owned for the 
most part by Shaikh brotherhoods, and in most such communities there are 
generally one or two careful managers or prosperous officials, who buy up the 
land of their poorer brethren and keep it out of the hands of the money-lenders; 
and, in the last-named parganah, the encroachments have been at the expense of 
the Pathdns. In Thdna Bhawan the misconduct of the Shaikhs and the extra¬ 
vagance of the Pathdns are both responsible for the transfers; but the statistics 
regarding this parganah are obviously incorrect. In Bidauli, Shaikh and Say¬ 
yid mu4fld4rs, as well as proprietors of revenue-paying land, have fairly stood 
their ground.’’ 

Mr. Martin in his Baghra report writes As I moved through the par- 
gauah in 1862-63, the complaints against the usurious 
Bamyas aa landlords. fraudulent practices of the Baniyas met me in 

every village almost that I visited, and I feel it my bounden duty to place on 
record my opinion that it is a most serious matter.” In his remarks on parga- 
nah K4ndhla, Mr. A. Colvin notices the proprietary body of that parganah 
as aftording, in one view, a good specimen of estates under the various kinds of 
management. Mah&jan landholders and village communities are there side 
Iby aUa Taking those villages in which there were, as far as could be seen, 
infl^imnces, where the inhabitants were of all classes and the 
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fcHHier reTmue was fairly assessed^ the <K>ncIusioii arrired at was altogether in 
favour of the village commimities. Their villages were Ml and substantial^ culti¬ 
vation was incessant^ careful, and of the best crops. The members of the CK)parce- 
naiy body were, as a rule, fine, intelligent independent men, ready to give a pleasant 
answer, out-spoken and self-reliant* Their cattle were numerous and well cared 
for* Artizans of all kinds were to be found in these villages, and the general im¬ 
pression left was that comfort and abundance prevailed.” In villages held in 
zamindAri texure by owners of other castes, Mr. Colvin says that all the signs of 
comfort and content disappear* He writes of them:—The site is covered by 
a few huts of Malis or Chamars. The cultivation consists mainly of the poorer 
crops; there is less manure and therefore less sugar-cane, cotton and maize* 
The cultivators are miserably poor and ignorant, without interest, self-reliance, 
or intelligence. All the material with which education has to deal is wanting, 
and all the qualities which form the basis of rational prosperity are discouraged 
or destroyed. Where cultivators have a right of occupancy, which, however, 
seldom occnrs in villages owned by Mahajans, the characteristics of the village 
are similar to those of villages held by proprietary communities: there are the 
same substantial houses, the same abundance of cattle, and the same air of inde¬ 
pendence and self-reliance amongst the residents.’^ 

The distinction is not an accidental one, and is the result of a system which 
is daily going on in most districts in these provincses. 

A. Colvia thus records his experiencesThe 

^ t>y Maiiajan in which the original landholders are first re- 

era* ^ 

duced to cultivators, and finally driven away, is matter 
of daily experience. At different times I have had opportunities of seeing it in 
its different stages. If the landlord has not bought the cultwating rights, he first 
gets the patwari on liis side. He then commences a career of suits for arrears 
of rent, refusing to divide the grain when ripe, and preferring to embarrass the 
cultivators by subsequent litigation. The cultivators, on their side, are nothing 
loth, and enter on the contest in the hope of dispossessing the proprietor or 
worrying him out of his estate. The former party never, the latter only under 
the prospect of ruin, wishes for compromise. Decrees and balances accrue, the 
cultivators are unable to meet the accumulated demands; at last a suit for ouster 
is brought, and the cultivators lose their right of occupancy. From that mo¬ 
ment the fight is over* The landlord lets out his fields to men from other vil¬ 
lages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is abandoned, the houses fall in, the 
high-walled enclosures are levelled, and in a corner of the village a space 
is cleared for the low huts of Mails or the yards of Chamars. The principal 
reason leading to the adoption of such a line of action I believe to be that the 
-Mahajan landlord does not see in what his real interest consists. He looks for 
increased profits from an increased share in the produce of the land, not from 
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an increase in the produce itself: hence he seeks to cultivate it with men who 
will not haggle about their share. The independent qualities of Jdts and Raj- 
piits are odious to him. The qualities that distinguish them are precisely those 
which he most dislikes. First-rate agriculture, unceasing labour, and an intelli¬ 
gent tenantry are not his object. He prefers inditferent tillage and submissive 
hands. And what in this district is done on a small scale would, if occasion 
ojSered, be re-produced on a much larger. Population is abundant and agri¬ 
culture is the chief resource. Hence, in as far as the village communities or 
cultivators with right of occupancy were destroyed, so far W( uld the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which the Mah4jans chose to impose. 
But if the germs of social progress lie in the independence, the leisure, and the 
comfort of the mass, and to such independence, leisure, or comfort the tenure 
of the Mahdjan is fatal, does not a system, in an agricultural society, in pro¬ 
portion as it extends Mah&Jau tenures and destroys the village communities, anJ 
the occupancy tenants, militate against the conditions of social advancement ? 
Indeed, it is difficult to see what benefit can at present be eispected from large 
native landholders in this part of India. They do not understand the duties 
of landlords. They have no enterprize or wish to improve the country and 
forward its social prosperity, and they would be the very last to interest them¬ 
selves about the education or progress of the masses. All experience, I believe, 
proves, even if all a priori reasoning had failed to point out, that, as a rule, 
among an agricultural people great landlords and a flourishing community are 
incompatible; and most assuredly of all great landlords the least likely to belie 
experience would be the sahukdrs of this district. A few large estates are in 
every way desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to have 
nothing but large estates.” 

In speaking of the general prosperity of the village communities, especially in 
Exceptions to the rule of Kandhla, Shdmli, and Jhanjhdaa, only those villages 
prosperity. fairly situated are intouded, nor are those inhabited by 

Shaikh, Pathdn, and Sayyid oommiinities included. These villages have the form 
of village organisation, but not the life, and in them the characteristics of the 
JSt and Rajpiit communities are altogether wanting though they arc not worse 
cultivated nor more badly managed than the villages owned by absentee, 
money-lending proprietors. Some may object to the terms used by Mr. Oolviu in 
describing the prosperity and intelligence of the village communities, and as he 
says, many natives, chiefly Musaltndns, whom our rule has inpoverished and 
who lived by the plunder of these very villages, hate them for their prosperity, 
asQid, cotArasting their own fallen state with the spreading villages and comfortable 
of their once defenceless subjects, are never weary of enlarging on 
igiKiraaice^ stupidity, insolence, and rascality. And as these men are chiefly 
ranks of the Gfovernment service, they continue to 
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faocTilate *wifli fheir own ideas a good many oiBcial and non-oflScial Englishmen^ 
But the source of native opinion should be searched, though the decaying Musal- 
man may be excused for flinging a last Ke at the class whose prosperity depen¬ 
ded on his destruction. How far the present form of community may be suited 
to a more advan<^ state of society is ano&er question; but I should think that 
the necessary changes will be brought about without the aid of legislation, 
The tendmcy iu this district is to leave no laud in common, every man hoiding 
in separate possession his cultivated, barren and inhabited land. The joint res¬ 
ponsibility remains nnimpaired, but every man gets the entire fruit of his own 
labour; hence suits for imperfect partition have been very numerous. Outsiders 
are doubtless siill deterred from letting their money go to the land, but, as has 
been said, in the present state of society here, there is a wide difference between 
an outsider purchasing land and expending his money upon the land.” 

In connection with the transfers of land, Mr. Cadell writes thus of the Baniya 
Mr. GadeU’s opinion of landowners:— Justice compels me to say that in this 
Baniya laudhoiders. district the Baniyas have, on the whole, shown them¬ 

selves no worse than proprietors of other castes. Almost without any exception, 
large proprietor have done nothing for their land, and Baniyas, if they do' no¬ 
thing more, generally manage to settle hamtets where population is deficient. 
It is only the smaller Baniya landlords that have time for detailed oppression, 
and the worst of th^ are certainly bad enough; they treat their tenants as they 
do their debtors; their cWef endeavour is to get them more and more into their 
hands, to redueethe occupancy tenant to the position of a tenant-at-wiil, and if he 
is then troublesome, i soumthing above the cringing Cfaamar, to eject him 
from the village. But the wmrst petty Baniya proprietor is equalled in harsh¬ 
ness and surpassed in. courage aud determiuatioa bj the bad Sayyid or Pathau 
landlord, and except that people resent oppression on the part of a new tyrant 
more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely that the unprivileged and 
unprot« 5 ted culti^tor would find little to choose between the two, between the 
new landlord and the old, and would probably prefer the Baniya to the Pa£fa4n, 
or the Shaikh or Jit, if not to the Sayyid. The protected tenant, on the other 
hand, is safest with the old landlord, who has influence enough to obtain from 
the tenant the not very valuable but highly prized present of hay and straw, 
fuel, molasses, &c., upon which in many villages the Baniya can only count 
when the tenant is deprived of his rights. It is probably from the same cause, 
the feeling of the comparative security of their influence, that Sayyid landlords 
often allow to their tenants a freedom in building and in planting which the 
Baniya would never cheerfully yield; and on the whole, the old proprietor, if 
when roused he is a more violent, is a less insidious enemy than the new, and 
when he is on good terms with his tenants, is a more generous and kindlier friend. 
In most instances, indeed, the worst feature of the Baniya landlord is his conduct 
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in obtaining land, not after its acquisitioil; and wli6n the new ptoprietor has 
swindled cultivating proprietors out of their ancestral land any terms between 
the two are impossible; and such villages furnish the worst instances of Baniya 
oppression; and it is chiefly in the interest of the poor and ignorant that Govern¬ 
ment interference is required, and can be productive of good. The reckless 
Sayyid knows well enough how his career of extravagance will end j the petty 
owner needs what protection the law can give him from fraud, and good poli(gr 
that every obstacle should be thrown in the way of the usurer obtaining 
land from the class which suffers most injustice during, and the greatest oppres¬ 
sion after, the acquisition by the money-lender of their ancestral land.” The 
following statement gives the official record of transfers of proprietary right for 
fourteen years since the mutiny:— 
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!rhe following table shows for each parganah the nambers of cultivating 
proprietors, tenants having a right of oecnpancj and 
^ tenants-at-will as ascertained in 1840 and 1869-63, 
with the area held by them and the average holding 
per head of each class. The total areas entered as held by each class in 1860 
are probably accurate, but it is obvious that much of the land held without 
rights of occupancy must be cultivated by persons who hold other land either 
as cultivating proprietors or as occupancy tenants, and it is possible that not a 
few both of the owners and tenants have been entered twice over for land 
which they cultivate in different estates or in distinct capacities, but, on the 
whol% the returns may be considered as fairly accurate as the intricate nature 
of the investigation will allow. An examination of the records of the revision 
of settlement confirms this view and shows that not a few of the cultivating 
proprietors cultivate land as occupancy-tenants and as tenants-at-will in addi¬ 
tion to their own seer, and occupancy-tenants also hold as tenants-at-will, and 
so far the old statistics are imperfect. 


Occupamy statement for 1840 and 1860^. 



1 For certain villages the returns for 1840 are not forthcoming, and though the actual statistics 
of eSl the villages are given for 1860, the number of cultivators in the villages for which the 1840 papers 
were not procurable are not included in the averages in order to make the comparison more accurate aud 
complete. The average holdings are given in acres, roods and poles. 
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Class of occupiers 

^ Jbanjrdaa. 

Charthdwal. 

Kair^na. 

Gordhanpur. 

Bidauli. 

1840. 

I860. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840. 

186J. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840. 

I860. 

Cultivators with a 

16 

549 

896 

2,014 

17 

527 

192 

Sdl 

362 

703 

right of occu- 











pauey. 

Amount of land 

1S5 

843 

6,909 

11,518 

170 

2,246 

1,338 

1,424 

2,325 

4,100 

held hy them. 








Average area of 

A. R. P. 
7 3 10 

\ 1 17 

7 2 34 

5 2 35 

10 0 0 

4 1 2 

6 3 35 

4 1 8 

6 1 28 

5 3 28 

holding. 






2,388 





Tenants at-will, .. 

2,1 i 3 

2,015 

^,623 

3,5541 

1 2,614 

1,076 

1,466 

1,276 

1,231 

/ mount oi land 

8,924 

7,”42 

14,892 

11,210. 

14,945 

13,220 

4,886 

6,482 

1 

7,448 

6,366 

held by them. 





Average of hold¬ 
ing. 

Cultivating pro¬ 

A. R. l\ 
4 0 36 

3 2 39 

4 0 I7i 

09 

O 

5 2 35 

S 2 3 

4 2 7 

3 2 38 

5 3 14 

6 0 27 

1,916 

2,038 

1,734 

2,046 

1,321 

1,484 

603 

623 

713 

1,026 

prietors. i 






1,8176 




Amount of land 

19,576 

16,426 

18,890 

21,62) 

15,360 

8,957 

9,212 

11,284 

10,078 

held by them. 


i 





Averageof holding. 

A.ILPJ 

10 0 35 8 0 1 

1 

10 2 17 

10 2 11 

11 2 22 

12 0 34 

14 3 

14 8 6 

16 3 12 

9 3 18 


Class of occupiers. 

Pur Chhapdr. 

MuzaJfamagar 

Bhuharheri. 

Jaull JUnsath. 

Khatauli. 

Bhuma 

Sambalhera. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840 

1860. 

1840. 

I860. 

1840. 

I860. 

1840 

1860. 

1S40. 

1860. 


Cultivators with 

348 

1,771 

714 

2,627 

781 

5,077 

313 

3,461 

732 

3,252 

43b 

2,411 

right of occupan¬ 
cy. 

Amount of land 

6,076 

14,698 

8,241 

17,960 

9,743 

26,071 

3,870 

25,050 

8,863 

19,565 

4,761 

18,508 

held hy them. 

A.R.P 











Average area of 

17 1 28 

8 0 36 

11 2 7 

7 0 17 

12 2 0 

8 2 0 

'2118 

7 I 0 

120 17 

6 0 2 

8 3 21 

7230 

holding. 

Tenants-at-will, 

2,710 

1 

8,180 

4,121 

3,322 

2,491 

3,3*18 

2,791 

4,051 

2,724 

3,162 

12,217 

'.3,162 

3,10$ 

Amount of land 
held by them. 

10,918 

11,785 

25,315 

15.982 

25,965 

14,087 

37,149 

17,071 

22,893 

24,620 

14,896 


A R.P. 












Average of hold¬ 

4 0 5 

3 2 30 

6 0 3 

14 3 10 

10 1 3) 

4 0 35 

1319 

4 0 30 

8 124 

Is 3 18 

7 3 9 

431 

ing. 

Cultivating pro¬ 

1,371 

1,514 

344 

562 

293 

713, 

222 

481 

706 

1,107 

164 

358 

prietors. 

Amount of land 
held by them. 

17,146 

A,R P. 

14,775 

6,434 

7,985 

5,762 

6,7.6 

7,087 

6,642 

7,790 

8,5S2 

3,747 

7,811 



Average of hold¬ 

12 2 1 

9 3 1 

18 2 32 14 0 33 

19 8 0 

9 1 21 

31328 

13 3 9 

1 1108 

7 3 0 

1 22 3 30 

21311 

ing. 


! 









1 



These tables give a total number of cultivating proprietors in 1840 of 3,099^ 
holding 47,965 acres, and in 1860 of 4,735 persons holding 5^,501 acres; occu¬ 
pancy tenants in 1840 numbered 3,327 persons and held 41,554 acres, and in 
ISdOfcey numbered 16,502 persons and held 121,737 acres ; while tenants-at- 
in 1840, numbered 17,999 persons and held 146,850 acres, and in 1860 
20,206 persons and held §5,988 acres. 
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Ihe fdlowing statement shoTO tiie details of ooctqancy of the mx Gangra 
.. . . parganahs as recorded daring tie reranon in 

1871-73 



P^r Ckkapdr^ 

Mimsaffarmgarrn 

BhvkarherL 

MSkatM. 

I 

i? 

Il 

Clai@ d enltiTaic^ 

1 

1 

ca 

i 

m 

\e3 

a 

i 

% 

3 

1 

M 

*9 

1 

i 

aSSi^ 

1-3 

i| 

I.^FsorsiBToss. 

Kttmber of pezaoiiB, ••• 

1,650 

71 

936 

47 

1 


■ 

68 

360 

m 

Area held as seer, to. 

17,617 

A.RP. 

437 

8,596 

1,104 



Kg 

718 


5,^6 

ATeiage area of holding,... 

to 2 8 

6 25 0 

9 0 29 

23 1 38 

12 0 28 

6 24 


60 2 9 

17 2 »! 

20 1 39 

Area held as occnpancj 
tenants. 

JSamher of personsi 

706 

82 

426 

152 

317 

••• 

80 

««« 

156 

140 

" 198 

6 

78 

21 

63 


53 

•< 

55 

S 

Average holding as such,... 

A.R.P. 
3 2 11 

5 1 13 

5 3 IS 

7 38 0 



1 2 I 

MS 

2 3 14 

17 2 0 

Area held as tenants-at- 

812 


487 

115 

15^ 

7 

229 

80 

247 

164 












IJnmber of persons, ««. 

263 

••• 

128 

18 

54 

1 


23 

62 

26 

Average holding as snchi 

A.B.P. 
3 0 14 


3 3 10 

6 I 22 

2 8 16 

7 

2 I 3 

3 1 35 

3 3 37 

6 19 

Total holdings, ^ 

19,135 

469 

9,509 

1,871 

7,484 

110 

8,792 

798 

6,773 

5,960 

Average holding, 

A.B.P. 
U 2 16 

6 2 17 

10 0 25 

29 0 27 

12 8 89 

5 2 

19 S 19 

11 2 88 

18 8 IS 

21 2 IS 

IL—OccuPAKcar asBSJuns; I 



1 








] 

Kamb^of perse^ m« 

[ 1^438 

€ 


137 

1,7AI 

1 


1 


1,647 

Area held h^ them, 

13,641 

1 50 

21,137 

1,357 

26,750 

8 

20,512 

' 291 

27,988 

19,455 

Average holding. 

A.E.P. 
9 I 38 

8 1 13 

7 S 10 

9 3 25 

15 1 18 

3 

8 0 26 

m 1 32 

11 I 10 

U 3 10 

Area held by them as 

%303 

«*• 

4,261 

891 

%949 

««• 

2,199 

247 

6,480 

2,817 

tenants-afe-will. 







l^mnber of p^sons. 



776 

59 

806 


431 

26 

623 

471 

Average holding as studi, 

A.B.P. 
S 3 1 



6 2 20 

6 1 19 

«•« 

5 0 16 

9 2 0 

10 1 11 

5 3 37 

Totsd hoMing, 

15,944 

50 

25,398 

1,748 

28,699 

8 

22,711 

538 

34,413 

22,272 

Average IwMiig, 

aii 

8 1 13 

9 12 

12 8 1 

16 1 37 

S 

9 1 22 

48 3 25 

13 8 26 

13 2 4 

III.-—XBHjUmS-AT-WXLL. 











Nnmber of persons, 

936 

1 

1,616 

211 

1,189 

85 

1,312 

154 

878 

747 

Area held bj them, 

7,350 
A.R.P. 
7 3 16 

2 

11,691 

2,491 

10,088 

429 

10,718 

849 


3,367 

Average holding, 

2 

7 0 16 

U 8 9 

8 1 31 

5 7 

8 0 27 

5 2 2 

10 I 37 

It 0 32 


Bi 1841 there were 2,613 occapanoj tenants, holding 33,485 acres in this 
tract; in the reTaine-paying area their number increased to 12,425, holding 
131,303 acres, in 1873; in 1841 cnHivating proprietors nnmbered 2,755 souls, 
holding 41,531 acres; and in 1873 there were 4,629, holding 53,735 acres. Ten- 
ants-at-will hate fallen from 13,878, holding 121,465 acres in 1841, to 6,708, 
holding 79,471 acres in 1873, a remarkable commentary on the operation of 
Act X. of 1859. 
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muz^ffarnagar district. 


In several parganahs the census of ploughs and plough-cattle gives about 25 
acres per plough and six acres per bullock, but in an 
Plough an s. ordinary second-class estate with less than the general 

average of sand and possessing flush irrigation from the canal a holding of 
fifteen acres is considered enough for one fully-equipped plough. The area be¬ 
longing to each plough varies with the character of the soil and the facilities for 
irrigation. The enormous area of sand and the careless cultivation which pre¬ 
vails in sandy tracts increase the plough area. Thus in J4nsath a plough 
covers 16 acres of good land and 9 acres of bad land, whilst in the neighbour¬ 
ing pargauah of Khatauli the average plough area is 14^ acres of good land 
and 5 acres of bad. Many estimates have been made of the average area of 
holdings and the profits derived from them. In this district the Deputy 
Collector for settlement thinks that 150 pukka bighas, or 75 acres, with four 
4-bullock ploughs, would be considered a large holding i 60 pukka bighas, or 
30 acres, would be a middling-sized holding, and 25 bighas, orl2i acres, 
would be a small holding. All such generalizations, however, must he purely 
hypothetical as the quality of the soil and the character of the crop are two 
important elements which must vary in almost every case. If the soil were 
rich and good, then 20 acres of land would be considered a large farm for a 
single cultivator. Mr. Williams thinks that, generally speaking, 20 acres, or 
40 pukka bighas, would be considered a large holding, and anything under ten 
acres a small one. This calculation comes nearer to the estimates made by the 
tahsild^rs than that of the Deputy Collector. The tahsili estimates give 100 
to 150 kucicha bighas (three kuGhclia})ighz& are equal to oue pukka bigha) with 
four ploughs as a large holding, 70 to 75 kuchoJia bighas with two ploughs as 
a middling holding, and 30 to 50 kuchcha bighas with one plough as a small 
holding. Mr. Williams writes :—The minimum probably applies to the 
majority of cultivators, and where we get to holdings of 150 kueheha bighas 
and upwards sub-tenants are almost always in possession. The Settlement 
Deputy Collector is of opinion that not more than 83 pukka bighas, or about 
100 kucThoha bighas, say from 12J to 15 acres, can be kept under cultivation by 
one 4-bullock plough in the year. Everything here depends on the dili¬ 
gence of the cultivator, the nature of the soil and the number and quality of 
the cattle. The extent of land cultivable by a single plough with a pair of 
ordinary bullocks is probably never more than 50 
holSng!™ * five-acre bighas. A couple of good bullocks, worth Rs. 100 

the pair, might however possibly get over 70 or 75 


bighas, if not more. Doable the number, and the work done will be propor¬ 
tionately greater, if the cultivator is diligent. Two pairs of bullocks are 
generally driven in one plough. The Deputy's calculation about the profits 
derivable from a holding of five acres are of a most discouraging nature aud 
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afford a dismal parapect to the speculator: outturn for average good laud irri¬ 
gated only Es. 8 per month; if uuirrigatedj Ks. 6, and if bht^r or sandy soil; 
Es.4, . . 

Se stigmatises an estimate of Es. 12-8-0 a month as being, utterly 
trustworthy. Wa therefore see that the annual value of the outturn would be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, only Rs. 96 a year, or, say, Es. 100 in 
round numbers. From this deduct Rs. 32 for rent to the zamind&r, Rs. 10 
for canal water, and Rs. 32 for the expenses of cultivation,^ and only 
Rs. 22, or at the outside 26, profit will be left for the unfortunate cultivator. 
My own personal enquiries tend .to confirm the conclusion that such a holding 
would under no circumstances yield the cultivator Rs. 8 a month. The vari¬ 
ous estimates before me range from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and there can be 
little doubt that it would take five acres of remarkably good land indeed to 
support a family. An income of Es. 48 a year or the equivalent in kind is 
generally considered to justify a man in attempting to rear a family, but it is 
impossible to understand how his offspring can possibly survive the experi¬ 
ment, unless their means of subsistence be eked out by something else besides 
agriculture. There can be little- doubt that the solution of the difficulty is to 
be found in our criminal statistics.” The average holding throughout the 
G-anges canal tract is a little over eleven acres, with an average rental of 
Rs. 36-7-9, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-4-5 per acre. 

Repts in this district may be divided into three classes: SarfcK, and 

^ tashkHs. The first is where cash is paid for certahi 

crops at rates varying according to the kind of crops. 
Thus sugar, cotton, maize and chari or fodder are called zabti crops, and yielded 
in 1860 a rent averaging Rs. 17, Es. SJ, Rs. 4 and Es. 3 per acre respectively, 
but since then these rents, like those of all other lands, have risen considerably. 
In 1841 the avera^ zcAti rates per acre for the whole district were sugar-cane, 
Es. 14-7 ; cotton, Rs. 6-6-5 ; ekari or fodder, Es. 2-6-0, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. 
Batdi is where the rent is taken in kind by actual division of the produce : where 
an appraisement of the value is made it is termed kwikdL The laadowuer^S 
share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though in bad villages it falls aa 
low as one-third, and in some instances as much as one-h^f is taken. These 
rates are also called nijkdri rates and prevail to a great extent in hhdyachdra 
villages, and, indeed, as will be seen, throughout the diaWct generally^ 
Tashkhis or sardsciri is where the land, whether OTrplus or not, is let out to 
cultivators, often belonging to other villages, at so much per bigha, irrespective 
of the crop sown, but divided into irrigated and dry. Six of the local kuchcha 
bighas or two pukka bfghas are equivalent to an acre, and the rent varies from 

1 The stock-in-trade represented by one plongb has been giren on a previous page, and implies 
a capital of Bs. 95 to Bs. 124. 
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three rupees to twelve annas per acre. Another class of rents is known as 
‘iiZmtiitto’ where a lump sum in money or a fixed quantity of grain is given for 
so many fields without any specification of area. All these rents vary with the 
.character of the soil and the cultivators. 

The following statement shows the number of estates or villages paying rmt 
in cash and the number paying rent in kind in 1860-61 



ITtusber of estates^ ... 

Cbaageto cash rents from 
Idndy •*« 

WbxAe 'villagea wltere cash. 
reat$ pjreriously prerail- i 

«af I 

Jn wMcli 1>oi!i kinds of rent 
are toleiakly egnai, 5S& 24 

lawinolixent in kind pre* 

Ta% 37 sa 

€nmv»li(»»payiijginkiB£^,. 1,604 1,465 

IMtTatDitt payfngin m 406 



A 

w 

1 

f? 

82 

68 

8 

15 

22 

6 

52 

84 

«*•> 

8 

8,056 

i.AnA 

8,230 

4^100 


A 

I i 


5 68 


6 8 20 126 


867 2,068 10,647 
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Ff<Hn fbe above statement it will be seen that in 1860-61, ^,571 cultivators 
paid rent in kind against 10,647 cultivators joying rent in cash.^ Taking cash 
rents as a whole, they vary from Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs, 3-12-0 per acre for irrigated 
land and from Es. 2-10-0 to Re. 1-2-Operaere fordry l^id. ZaUimdnijkdriTai£& 
*are still very popular with landowners, and a struggle is always going on to 
oontinne th^ rates. BUmuMa rates are nsually light and are allowed to favoured 
tenants, snch as tiie jnnior brandies andrelatives of die landowner’s family. Writ¬ 
ing in 1867, the CSoUector ren^rks on the stationary character of zabti rat^, which 
for sugar-cane still ruled from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18 per acre, and for cotton the 
same as in 1841, so that the increased value of cotton during the American war 
mnst have gone into the pockets of the cultivators. In 1825, Mr. Cavendish 
gives the average money-rates per jmicka bigha for sugar-cane as Es. 6 to 
Rs. 7-8 5 for cotton, Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-12; for thariy Re. 1 to Es. 1-6; for hdjra 
and gram, Re, 1-2 to Re. 1-8; for sdnwah, nine to twelve annas, and for barley, 
twelve to fifteen annas. Here, as now in Bundelkhaud, persons cnltivating in 
villages other than their own (pahikd$ht) had better terms there than in their 
own villages, and paid only from one-fifth to one-fonrth of the produce, while 
in their own villages they paid from two-fifths to one-half. 

The following statement shows the average rmis per acre paid by resident and 

Bent-iafces in Ganges non-retident cultivators of each dass in the revenue- 
canal tract. paying portion of the six Qang^ canal parganahs attiie 

time of revis^n of setil^mt in 1871-72. The statisticsfor the revenue-free aim 
are omitted since timy rdate to a small area (8,858 cultivated acres), and are 
subject to infiumces not nsually afiecting the ordinary revenne-paying estates:-— 



F6r 

Muzaffanm^rn 

jB&artejlerx. 

Class of cnIUTatar. 

1 

** 

S 

1 

§ 

< 

i 

pe: 

I 

J 

< 

4$ 

§ 

1 

a> 

1 

o 

St 

Zr^Pnprie^trf cdtieak^9^ 

B& a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

t 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p 

CO As ^r. 

3 11 6 

2 IS 7 

3 2 11 

2 6 8 

3 3 3 

1 2 10 

f2) As ocenpancj tenants, 


6 7 7 

2 7 0 

3 5 0 

3 12 9 

5 0 0 

(3) As tosants-at-will, •«. 

8 4 8 

1 2 3 11 

2 14 6 

6 6 1 

2 15 10 


JJ.— tenanU, 



[ 




<0 As ocettpaiK^ tenants,... 
(2> As tenants-at-will, ... 

8 0 6 

2 13 9 

4 2 3 

4 2 3 

3 4 0 

3 19 

S 10 7 

2 7 7 

2 0 6 

3 9 3 

2 11 1 

3 2 t 

JJJ-—TeJMtnfa a<-w54 

3 3 8 

2 0 5 

2 15 11 

2 12 1 

2 13 4 

3 2 1 

Average, 

3 3 10 

2 7 8 

3 8 1 

3 2 9 

3 2 5 

2 15 7 


^ The total number of tenants in isat, given elsewhere, is 36,708, and the above table accounts 
for only 31,218; I nndmtaind the difiexence, or 5,490 represents the number who pay partly In 
cash and pfrtly in kind. 
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Class of cultivator. 

Jauli Jdnsath, 

Khdtauli, 

Bkdma Samhah 
hera. 

General aver* 
age. 

Resident, 

Absentee. 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

S 

3 

M 

0) 

1 

e 

Q 

OQ 

< 

i 

ns 

•rH 

m 

<u 

Absentee. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

/.—Froprittary cul- 









tivcLtors, 









(1) As seer, 

1 6 8 


3 14 4 

2 12 4 

1 10 11 

2 5 9 

3 1 6 

2 7 6 

(2) As occupancy 

2 12 1 

••• 

5 4 5 


a 11 11 

1 a 10 

3 6 2 

2 12 0 

tenants. 









(3) As tenauts-at- 

4 4 3 


3 1 6 

1 11 5 

3 0 2 

1 15 1 

8 4 4 

2 19 6 

wUL 









Xl^Oeeupaney 





i 




tenants^ 









(1) As occupancy 

3 13 4 

3 10 11 

4 12 0 

4 4 10 

2 12 9 

2 3 8 

3 10 11 

^ 6 8 

tenants. 









(2) As tenants-at- 

2 15 7 

3 5 3 

4 4 1 

4 6 10 

2 12 3 

2 14 3 

2 13 5 

3 4 8 

will. 









III,^ Temnfs-at^ 

2 15 2 

2 5 3 

3 18 11 

8 10 6 


2 3 3i 

2 n 7 


will. 







1 


Average, ... 

3 2 7 

3 2 4 

4 5 i 

3 13 1 

2 6 5 

2 6 0 

3^8 



Taking the entire revenue-paying area of the six parganahs, proprietors cultivate 
57,653 acres, giving an average rent calculated on all classes of soil of Rs. 3-1-9 
per acre for their home cultivation (49,696 acres) and of Rs. 2-7-8 per acre for 
their cultivation. As a rule, Sayyids pay the lowest rents, next come the 
Rajputs, and the J&fcs pay the highest. We next come to the distribution of the 
produce of the soil between the cultivators, the landowners, and G-overnment. 

Mr. Thornton, in his report on the assessment under Regulation IX, of 1833, 

Produce tables gives calculations showing the amount of produce from 

each crop per acre, and considering the large area from 
which his data were collected and the care with which the tables were compiled, 
the result^ of his inquiries are deserving of attention. He examined the village 
papers relating to division of crops of villages comprising 413,650 acres for the 
years 1827 to 1841, and the average produce found for each crop is noted below. 
The sex emjioyed is that of 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum 
wdght of which, by Regulation III. of 1806, was 173” grains troy, and the 
mimmn m weight was 171*198 grains toy, but for all practical purposes a mean 
of TT2 grains wiH be nearest the traih. 
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Produce per 
acre. 

o 

1 

1 

■5* 

01 

1 

^ i 

CQ 


o> 

•§ 

s 

Wheat. 

O 

1 

Mixed 

1 

if 

grains^ 

ra 

n 

a 

li 

r 

In maunds 
and sers, • 

6-0 

4-801 

m 

8-17 

3-l9i 

*2S7i 

7-4J 

7- 15i 

67 

6*34i 

3*18i 

6-32 

In B5S. avods. 

531-29 

421-27 

354-93 




628*59 

'652-92 

457*76 

606-48 

306-72 

514-16J 

Value in ru¬ 
pees p er 
acre. 

4 12 0 

4 5 0 

3 a 9 

3 12 3 

1 14 6 

2 14 9 

6 12 8 

17 16 9 

4 14 6 

5 1 0 

3 0 6 

5 8 0 


In estamating the valtie of zahti crops it is usual to deduct that portion of 
Distribution of zabtr where the crop has failed, and from an exa- 

crops in 1841. mination of the papers relating to 20,247 bighas of zahti 

cultivation the average was found to be three biswas per bigha. In estimating 
the whole produce of these crops Mr. Thornton preserved the proportion borne 
in kind rates by rent to the whole produce, and multiplied the zahti rate by 
four* to find the value of the produce. Thus, for sugar-cane, which paid an 
average rent of Rs. 14-7-0 per acre, the value of the produce was Es. 57-12-0, 
or deducting the recognized loss, Bs, 48-1-4, and of the rental Es. 9 per acre 
went as reventm to GFovemment under the assessments then in force. The cul¬ 
tivator’s share in this crop is abimrmaHy high, as he has to give more labour and 
money to it than to other crops, and it ocjcupies the land over one year. He 
produce rate per acre for cotton was Ss. 25-8-8, or deducting loss, Rs. 21-13-0, of 
which Es. 6-6-5 went as rent, and of this Es. 4 fell to Government. Similarly 
in the case of ehari or fodder the produce value was Es. 9-8-0 per acre, or de¬ 
ducting loss, Hs. 8-10-9, of which Bs. 2-6-0 went as rent, and of this Re. 1-8-0 fell 
to Government. Where rent was paid in kind, Mr. Thornton, after ascertaining 
the whole produce and deducting one-tenth for cutting and cleaning the crop, 
^timated that the proprietor took from each maund (40 sers) of grain grown 
iamkan soil, 18 sers; in rausU soil 11^ sers; in ddhar soil 17 sers; in 
hi^r soil 15| sers, and in ddfida or high and poor hMr soil 14 sers. The 
general opinion at the settlement in 1860-61 was that the landowner received 
only from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce, and, theoretically, Govern^ 
ment takes half of this exclusive of cesses. Mr. S. Martin recorded his 
opinion that, in 1862, the value of au acre of sugar-cane was Es. 60 to Rs. 70, 
and in some few cases as high as Es. 100; that Rs* IS' were paid as rent, and 
of this one-half went to Government. After deducting expenses of cultivation 
and water-rate the cultivator’s share was not more than Rs. 30. 
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The following statement gives an estimate of the onttum per acre in first- 
Sayyid _ Husain AU dass Of jnost productive estates, in second-class or 
Khfin’s estimate. middling estates, and in third-dass or indifferent 

estates, made by Sayyid Husain Ali Kh4u, a large landed proprietor in 
JAnsath;— 





Owtburn per acre. 

Share of produce. 



Class 

of 

estate 







C^p. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Bazar 
Talne per 
rupee in 
sera. 

Total TE- 
lue. 

CuMve- 

tor’Ss 

Land- 

owner’s. 

Gorem* 

ment. 




M. S. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs; a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Sugar-cane, 

«•« 

{ 1 

24 0 
11 8 
14 1 

16 

16 

16 

60 0 0 
48 0 0 
36 0 0 

45 0 0 
36 0 0 
27 0 O 

7 8 0 
7 0 0 
4 8 0 

7 8 0 

6 0 0 

4 8 0 

Cotton, •«* 

• •• 

{i 

6 30 

•«e 

•ee 

10 

• i4 

27 0 0 

• «a 

20 4 0 

• 00 

• •• 

3 6 0 

»•« 

8 8 0 

tTtfdtf 

••a 

{\ 

5 36 

4 36 

4 10 

30 

30 

30 

7 14 0 

6 9 0 

5 10 0 

4 6 0 

3 15 0 

3 12 0 

I IS 0 
16 0 
0 16 0 

1 12 0 
15 0 

0 15 0 

Uaize, «*• 


{■ 

10 5 

9 34 

8 18 

SO 

SO 

30 

13 8 0 

1 13 3 0 
11 4 0 

7 8 0 

7 14 0 

7 8 0 

8 0 0 

2 10 0 

I 14 0 

3 0 0 

2 10 0 

1 14 O 



[• 

6 0 

5 12 

4 80 

28 

28i 

28^ 

8 9 0 

7 8 0 

6 12 0 

4 13 0 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

1 14 0 
18 0 
12 0 

1 14 0 

1 8 0 

1 2 0 

Coarse rice^ 

««• 

fi 

10 0 

9 10 

9 0 

40 

40 

40 

10 0 0 

9 4 0 

9 0 0 

5 8 0 

5 8 0 

6 0 0 

2 4 0 

1 14 0 

1 8 0 

2 4 0 

1 14 0 

1 8 0 

"Wheatf, It* 


n 

S 10 

4 28 

4 10 

25 

25 

25 

8 7 0 

7 8 0 

6 12 0 

4 11 0 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

1 14 0 

1 8 0 

1 2 0 

I 14 0 
18 0 

1 2 0 

Gram, 

Mt 

[i 

4 30 

4 28 

4 10 

25 

25 

25 

7 10 0 

7 8 0 

6 12 0 

4 4 0 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

1 n 0 

1 8 0 
12 0 

1 11 0 
18 0 
12 0 

Barley, ,»• 

A _•_ Z1 _ 


1 \ 

6 30 

6 22§ 

5 23 

40 

40 

40 

6 12 0 

6 9 0 

6 10 0 

3 13 0 

3 15 0 

3 12 0 

18 0 

1 5 0 

0 15 0 

18 0 

1 5 0 

0 15 0 


- - w *a*a^V/ MMJUJVC/A 2lrlJ.U JLSIUU** 

owner of Muzaffamagar, from the accounts of his own. 
estates, and also by Mr. S, N. Martin from returns 


Otter 





bbstow foe 1872 ASD 1873 fasli. 57S 


famished by tahsildfcs and patwaris; as a specimen of the latter tiie average 
resnli for tahsil Bndhdna is given below:— 



Taking the whole district, the result of Mr. Martin’s examination of the 
Besalte for 1872 and papers of the patw&ris for 1272 fadi (1864-65) gave a 
I3i3/a«&. gross pfodnee value amoonting to Rs. 62,89,067, of 

whiefa the caltivafors retmned Rs. 40,47,262 and the landowners received 
Be. 9,70,981, while Crovemment obtained for revenue and cesses R'S. 12,70,824. 
!Ehese figures refer to a total of area of 1,054,065 acres, of which 650,173 acres 
were cultivated. tRie average rate of producs per onltivated acre was Rs. 
9-10-9, and the average incoms of eaoh recorded cnltivator (99,019 persons) 
was Rs. 50-10-10. On the whole it would appear that from one-half to three- 
fifths of the produce is retained by the cnltivator, whilst Government gets some¬ 
what more than one-half of the residue, and this agrees pretty well with Mr. 
Martin’s estimate of 60 per cent, of the total produce as the cultivator’s ^aro. 
Similar inquiries were instituted with greater care and more attempts at 
accuracy in the following year, when the value of the produce of the district 
was found to be Rs. 63,01,897, of which the cultivator’s share amounted to' 
Rs. 39,05,783, or 62 par cent.; the landowner’s share was Rs. 11,12,189, or 18 
per cent., and the Government share, including cesses, was Rs. 12,83,825, or 20 
per cent. ^Qxese figures are also borne out by the results of an examination made 
by Mr. Leeds during the same year into the profits of three fair villages 
Tissa and Bhupa in parganah Bhukarheri and Naula in parganah Kh&tauli. 
In Tissa the cnltivator received 69‘6 per cent, of the total produce, the land- 
owner, 13'8 per cent., and Government the remainder. In Bhtipathe figures 

77 
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were, cultivators, 76*5; lando^mer, 10*8; and Government, 12*5, with an absen¬ 
tee proprietary and a Jat, Saini, and Taga cultivating body. In the bhdya^ 
elidra village of Naula, with a resident Taga proprietary body, the cultivators 
received only 52*5 per cent., the landowners 23*6 per cent., and Government 
23*8 per cent. Increased population and improved means of communication 
have kept up prices, and though a much larger quantity of grain is produced, 
it is chiefly exported, and for a long time to come the cultivators must continue 
to enjoy the present high prices and large share of the profits.^ 

The agricultural population, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition and 
Condition of the agricnl- ^re improving year by year. The industrious J&t com- 
turai population. munities are especially well-to-do, and no longer in debt, 

they are able to lay by money by which to add to their possessions. The only 
portion of the community for which there seems no hope is the great class 
comprising the old Muhammadan proprietary body: these are surely, if slowly, 
sinking in importance; their estates are overmortgaged and must sooner or 
latm* eome to public sale. Year by year portions of these estates come to the 
hammer on account of debts of long standing, and no amount of loans or ad¬ 
vances can retrieve them. From a calculation made in 1864-65, it would 
appear that the average income of each male cultivator was Rs. 50-1 O^-IO, and 
that they then numbered 99,019 souls. 

The statement given below shows the prices per acre obtained at private 

^ fid forced sales for the whole district from 1841 to 

’ ' 1861, and for the six parganahs revised by Mr. Oadell, 

for from 1842 to 1870. It will be seen from the latter statements that the 
price of land has materially risen since the mutiny. The variations in price be¬ 
tween 1841 and 1861 in the different parganahs are very remarkable, ranging 
as they do from over Rs. 25 per acre in Shdmli to Re. 0-15-0 per acre in Gor- 
dhanpur in the case of private sales and mortgage. The general average for 
the whole district in this class of transfers for the same period is Rs. 7-14-6, 
or taking the Ganges canal tract alone, is Rs. 6-11-5 per acre on 56,749 acres. 
Between 1862 and 1870 the price per acre had risen in the Ganges canal 
tract to Rs. 15-13-5j or by 136 per cent. The rise in the case of forced sales 
is quite as marked, being from Rs. 6-12-4 per acre to Rs. 15-14-9 per acre, and 
varying but little from the prices agreed upon at private sales and mortgages. 
I have no data for the remainder of the district subsequent to 1861, but the 
general opinion is that there has been a rise in the price of land all through the 
district, which, though not so great as that shown to have taken place in the 

^In 1825 Mr. Cavendish records the local estimate of the division of produce in this district 
jsssfc^ovs: frmn lumherdte, one-third of sugar-cane, two-fifths of other produce, and twelve 
per for eto-i went to Coverament as revenue; from sharers and ordinary cultivators 

* ware tw^fifths mi on%-half, chari paying Re, 1-2 per pukka bigha. 
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parganslm of tbe Ganges canal tract, is sufficient] j marked to sbow that generally 
tbe district has participated in the general rise in rent, prices, and the value 
of land which has taken place all through these provinces since the drought of 
1860-61, 


Btatment thoteit^ the revenue,price, and price per acre 0 / the areat tranef erred regarding 
uAieh information has been collected from 1841 to 1870. 



Tbahsfers bt 

1 

m 

1 

o 


1 









P( 

Fftrganab. 

Privaie sale and ssoriffage. 

Public sale by eivU court. 

I . 

i 

o 3 

Area. 

Serenue 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Area. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

— ^ 

^ gt 

O G> 

< 

1841-1861* 

Acres. 

Rs. 

£s. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

s. a. p. 

Sll&2£lll9 >•* 

KandhJai, 

Th4na 

6,786 

15,699 

1,75,073 

25 12 9 

3,531 

6,977 

44.915 

12 11 6 

10,317 

21 4 1 

8,782 

13,381 

1,63,285 

18 9 5 

2,714 

4,313 

23,431 

13,735 

8 1 0 

11,496 


4,015 

6,300 

44,780 

11 2 5 

1,675 

2,262 

8 3 2 

6,690 


Budhana, »• 

Shikarpnr, a*f 
Baghra, ••• 

Jhanjhana, •** 

3,839 

7,398 

54,890 

14 8 1 

1,838 

3,037 

17,248 

9 6 2 

5 677 

12 11 3 

21,418 

12,395 

18,383 

15,865 

1,07,86.1 

35,262 

9 7 1 
2 13 6 

5 067 
3,869 

7,461 

6,879 


4 16 9 
4 13 0 

16,485 

16,264 

8 1 2 
3 5 4 

7,257 

Ksaa 

59,763 

8 3 9 

1,821 

2,624 

7,626 

4 3 0 

9,078 

7 6 9 

5,199 

8,422 

25,839 

4 15 8 

5,104 

7,499 

22,133 

4 5 4 


4 10 5 

Kair^ia, 

3,833 

4,638 

84,723 

kBBI 

2,397 

2,627 

16,906 

6 1 2 

6,830 

8 2 0 

Gordhanpur, •„ 
Bidauli, ••• 

5,087 

1477 

4,781 


•1,656 


6,970 

6^077 

4 7 n 

6,642 

1 12 9 

7,147 

6,324 

8,721 

1 3 6 

6,132 

4,048 

0 IS 13. 

13,279 

2 1 3 

Mnznfjcamagar, 

11,021 

4,868 


a 0 3 

7,336 

5,683 

63,199 

7 4 1 

18,356 

9 8 2 

Kbatantlf 

12,297 

14^ 

1,32,798 


16,667 

2^2 

1,89 735 

12 1 a 

27,964 

a 8 7 

Bhtiksuiierii •«< 

17,579 

13^010 

67,528 

3 13 5 


11,516 

58 364 

3 1 1 

36,619 

3 6 8 

Pdr C%liap4ry «*. 

S,»ll 

4,810 

4}yS96 

Wmm 

3,523 

5,965 

28,838 

8 3 2 

9,434 

7 7 3 

Jansatl% ••• 

10,796 


75,885 

I^EE 

1,461 

1,9.4 

4^17 

17,575 

a 14 3 

12,257 

7 9 9 

BiaiBSy — 

22,866 

^834 


4 6 1 

. 

9,431 

84,675 

3 10 8 

31,796 

4 2 9 


155,727 

l,6^j653 

1 

I 

7 14 6 

92,150 

98,767 

5M464 

6 5 6 

247,877 

7 2 0 

188®-70 











Pfir Clihapir, 

2,344 

3,183 

27,795 

11 13 9 

1,110 

1,578 

12,15? 

10 15 3 

3,454 

II 9 1 

MuzaSarnagar, 

Bhakarlien, 

4.308 

5,845 

86,492 

20 I 3 

1,173 

2,444 

I4,8i7 

12 9 a 

6,481 

18 7 9 

8,695 

6,657 

1,16,792 

13 5 1 

862 

974 

20,745 

24 1 1 

9,557 

14 4 7 

Jansatli^ 

6,351 

7,231 

1,10,159 

17 5 6 

776 

714 

7,468 

9 10 2 

7/126 

16 8 1 

jS^^taolii •*» 

6.430 

7,482 

1,79,469 

27 14 7 

3,813 

6,299 

71,002 

tS 9 11 

10,243 

24 7 3 

Bhfima,^ •*. 

8,262 

4,983 

56,732 

6 3 10 

862 

744 

10,682 

12 6 3 

9,124 

7 6 1 

Total from 

36,390 

85,381 

5,76,439 

16 13 6 

8,595 

10,763 

1,36,861 

15 14 9 

44,985 

15 13 2 

1862-70. 











Total from i841 to 

79,969 

56,447 

6,37,006 

6 U 5 

56,447 

51,127 

3,82,136 

6 12 4 

136,416 

6 a 10 

1861 of Hamesiz 
pargaoaiis. 








’ 



Total of same, 

116,369 

91,828 

1,113,445 

9 9 1 

65,042 

61,880 

5,18,997 


' 

9 0 0 

1841 to 1870. 






7 15 8 

181*401 

Mddir, 1862-70. 
Bbakarheri, 

2,962 

557 

6,870 

2 5 3 


««» 

%•* 


2,952 

2 5 3 

Bhuma, 

3,783 

1,189 

17,229 

4 9 10 

32 

tat 

152 

4 9 0 

3,765 

4 9 9 

Bur Chhapar,... 

71 

2 

160 

2 1 10 

... 

«tt 

... 

*•* 

1 71 

2 1 10 


*These transfer statements of Pfir Cbhap&r, Bhnkarheri, and BUuma Sambalhera for 1862-70 do not 


include the hhiiir or valley land which is separately given below. 
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There are fair materials in existence for judging the rise in prices in this dia- 
trict. Mr. Thornton, in 1841, gave a statement show¬ 
ing the average price of the principal food crops over 
the entire district during the previous twenty years. He writes that the ser used 
by him “ weighed 90 cross-milled Farukhahad rupees, the maximum weight 
of which is declared by Bcgulation III. of 1806 to be 173 grains troy and the 
minimum weight is 171 •198 grains troy.” This standard would be more cor¬ 
rectly expressed as the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san struck in the mint 
at Farukhahad and established by Regulations XLY. of 1803 and XL of 1805. 
The standard adopted by the compiler of the market-rates in Shdmli and Mu- 
zaffarnagaxwas 88 Q-overnment rupees or 92 old Farukhahad rupees to the ser. 
The following table exhibits the results both as originally recorded and con¬ 
verted into sers of 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each, the present standard 


CraiQ. 

Mr, Thornton^ 
18S1-1840, whole 
district. 

Mr. A, Colvin in 
Shdmli, 1840-41 
to 1863-64.2 

Mr, Martin for 
Muzaffat nagar, 
1849-50 to 1863-64. 

Khdtauli by Mr, 
Cadellin sers of 
SO tolas of 180 
grains troy. 

Sers of 90 tolas each, 
say 172 grains troy. 

Sers of 80 tolas each 
180 grains. 

Sers of 88 tolas of 180 
grains each. 

Sers of 80 tolas of 180 
grains. 

Sera of 88 tolas of 180 
grains each. 

o 

oo 

«H 

O 

tx> 

o 

•♦a 

o 

o-i 

i ^ 

CC 

1840-41 to 1869-70. 

1850-51 to 1869-70. 

Wheat, 

«•* 

36| 

39} 

31 

34 

29} 

32 

1 

29J 

27 

Gram, 


iSi 

45i 

36 

89} 

34} 

38 

Slf 

30} 

Barley, 


Bii 

58i 

45i 

49i 

48} 

52} 

41} 

40} 

Coarse rice (nnhus- 


55 

40| 

44} 

39} 

CO 

39 

1 

38 

ked). 










Kne rice (unhus- 

42 

m 

35 

88} 

««• 

«*i 

32} 

31} 

feed). 










Mixngi 


Si 

38} 

31 

34 

29 

32 

• «« 


Jo&tf 

••t 

44} 

47} 

35i 

38} 

34 

37i 

30} 

29 

BEjra, 


43 

46} 

34} 

38| 

351 

89} 

... 

... 

Moth, 


40^ 

48} 

84§ 

38} 

».i 

... 


« • • 

TJrd, 


36} 

88} 

28} 

31} 

31 

34 

28} 1 

26} 

Itfftize, 

•«« 

42 

45} 

36| 

40} 


... 

32 

29 

Hasdr, 

»«• 

83| 

41} 

34 

37} 

... 


... 

•a* 


i I., Sel. Bep., 144. a Eep. 1873, pp. 72,113. 
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^The following statement shows the averagei price per rapee in sers of 80 
tolas of the staple food-grains in the town of Jaldlabad 
from 1821 to 1873 


JanUabad prices. 


Tear. 

Wl^t, 

Gram, 

Biurley. 

Common 
rice (un¬ 
husked.) 

Maize. 


1 

t3rl. 

Moth* 

TO. 

ISSI j 

28 

32 

35 

42 

S*> 


30 

81J 

m 

16 

IS23, 

40 

60 


56 

60 


35 

SS 

m 

26 

tats, ^ 

45 


75 

55 

35 

37 

25 

30 

29 

18 

£627, ... 

35 

45 

50 

77i 

60 


... 

55 

50 

24 

1829, ... 

44 

55 

60 

75 

55 

... 

50 

50 


22 

1831, ... 

40 

55 

55 


60 


45 

65 

... 

24 

1833, 

40 

45 

45 

26 

22 



20 

21 

16 


40 

50 

55 

90 

60 

60 

60 

70 

60 

25 

1837, 

35 

45 

50 

35 


25 

30 

25 

22 

16 

1840, 


22 

30 

42 

35 

.... 

25 

30 

28 

14 

Average, 

37 

46J 

51f 

54 

4!| 

32 

33^ 

38 

281 

17| 

1841, 


28 

35 

45 

45 

38 

85 

40 


■19 

1843, 

40 

40 

45 

50 

45 

42 

35 

40 

40 

16 

1845, ... 

36 

••• 

45 

62i 

62^ 

40 

40 

S7i 

40 

14 

1847, .. 

81 

... 

40 

45 

35 

29 

28 

SO 

?6 

13 

1880, 

40 

50 

55 

36 

55 

50 

40 

40 


25 

1853, 

35 

45 

50 

32 

30 

... 

25 

28 


14 

1855, ... 

47 

65 

95 

52 

45 

50 

40 

40 

45 

22 

1857, 

40 

57 

70 

72 

50 

60 


60 ^ 

45 

17 

1880, ... 

24 

25 

30 

35 

11 

10 

10 

10 1 

10 

10 

1881, ... 

14 

15 

20 

35 

22 

20 

20 



12 

1862, ... 

28 

30 

48 

88 

50 

50 

42 

42 

40 

16 

1833, ... 

39 

47 

75 

611 

80 

25 

23 

22 

25 

01 

1864, ... 

39 

35 

42 

87 

SO 

26 

25 

25 

25 

13 

1885, ... 

23 

28 

33 

40 

30 

35 

15 

26 

25 

14 

1856, ... 

25 

35 

40 

32 

30 

25 

25 

24 

25 

14 

1867« ... 

22 i 

28 

31 

35 

25 

27 

22 

24 

25 

10 

1858, ... 

m 

SO 

42 

18 

14 


12 

12 

12 

10 

1869, ... i 

18 

18 

25 

25 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

isrro^ ... 

14 

14 

25 

25 

16 

16 

16 

14 

16 

*«« 

1871, .-M 

25 

30 

45 1 

50 

35 

«.* 

... 

28 

31 

15 

IStfS, ... 

25 

28 

40 

50 

SO 

SO 

».* 

24 

24 

6i 

1873, 

24 

30 

40 

40 

28 

28 

... 

27 

28 

8 

Average, 











1841-70,... 

31| 

38^ 

46J 

44| 

95 

34i 

27 

*af 

»ee 

••• 

Average, 


i 

48J 







1851-7^ ... 

30i 

38i j 

43i 

32f 

32| 


S8i 

... 

... 


Both Messrs. A. Oolvin and 0. Grant, in 1862, thought that the harvest prices 
Opinions of Settlement grain had remained stationary, whilst the retail 
Officers. prices of the village Baniyas had risen, but there can be 

no doubt that since the mutiny both the harvest price and the retail prices of all 
edible grains have permanently risen.. In his Thana Bhawan report Mr. Colvin 
states that the harvest price of wheat from 1841 to 1845 averaged 32 sers per 
rupee in Shdmli and 31 sers in Kairana, falling between 1855 and 1859 to 36 sers 
per rupee in Shdmli and 35 sers per rupee in Kairana. He attributes the high¬ 
ness of the rate in the ’ first five years as due to the influence of the famine of 

l The general averages are calculated on the average price for each year, not for the years 
given in the above table alone. 
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1837-88. In 1860-61 the famine price of wheat rose to 8;^ sers per rupee^ and 
the average price from 1862 to 1873 was 25 sers per rupee in Jalalabad. Mr. 
Grrant, in his Bhukarheri report, notes that the produce which could be pur¬ 
chased at harvest for Rs. 100 in 1840, according to Mr. Thornton’s tables, Avoiild 
cost in 1860 as follows in eight selected parganahs:— 


Parganah. 

Present cost of 
produce valued 
at Bs. ICO In 
1840. 

1 

Increase or 
decrease per 
cent. 

Parganah. 

1 Present cost 
of produce 
valued at 
Bs. 100 in 
lb 40. 

Increase or 
decrease per cent. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs.a.p. 


Bs a. p. 


Ba. a p. 

Bhukarheri,... 

94 11 0 

Decrease 5 6 0 

Bidauli, 

97 3 0 

Incrtase 

2 13 0 

Bhuzna, 

9V 0 6 

Ditto 0 15 6 

Thdna Bhawan 

102 15 0 

Ditto 

2 15 0 

^dueath, ... 

109 U 4 ’ 

Increase 9 14 4 

Jhaujhana, ... 

97 12 0 

Decrease 

2 4 0 

KhAtauli, 

97 14 0 

Ditto 2 2 0 

1 

Oharthawal, .. 

1 i 

100 15 0 

Increase 

0 15 0 


The average of all the parganahs shows that the produce procurable for 
Es. 100 in 1840 costs only Rs. 100-8-1J in 1860, but, as stated above, it is since 
then that the great and permanent rise in prices has taken place. 

The following statement shows the prices ruling in Sfaamli and Muzaffarnagar 

from 1840-41 to 1863-64, and in the district generally 
Sh&mU and MnzafEarnagar. jggy . and M = Miizaffar- 

Bagar. The ser given up to 1863-64 contains 88 tolas of 180 grains troy 
each:— 


j 

Year. j 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

a 

c8 

Vi 

0 

Maize. 


PQ 

cJ 

-S 

"C 

a 

i 

B 

6 



S. 


S. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 

S, 

M, 

—i— 

s. 

M. 



1840-4!, 

22 


32 

... 

24 


24 

2H 


21 


31 


19 


1842-43, 

29 

»•* 

40 

... 

SI 

«•« 

35 

31 


30 

... 

45 


26 

... 

1845-46, 

30 

... 

40 


36 


42 

40 


38 


61 


30 

f *« 

1648-49, 

32 

... 

60 

»*■ 

Em 


32 

KEI 


87i 

... 

45 


35 


1849-60, 

30 

34 i 

464 

54 1 

37 

27 4 

33 

31 

40 1 

83 

40 

47 

46* 

23 

25 f 

1851-52, 

44 

38-1^ 


65 t 

47 

E£0 

45 

60 

89* 

40 

48* 

53i 

39* 

SO 

S?* 

1853-54, 

33 

28 i 

5H 

38 i 

42 

29 i 

35 

36 

31 At 

34 

35 

42 

36 t 

32 

29* 

1855-56, 

45 

27H 

55 

76 f 

50 

46H 

45 

46 

mi 

42 

48 i 

54 

48 

43 

4011 

1858-59, 

32 

27A 

I50 

40* 

40 

88H 

27 

26 

32 i 

27 

• 33i| 

32^ 

40 

23 

82 4 

1860-61, 

25 

IS-iV 

27 

16 } 

27 

18 i 

9 

9 

13 

9 

14 i 

13 

16^ 

8 

tnmm 

1861-6% 

13 

u* 

18 

19 

14 

13* 

EM 

25 

18 1 

25 

19* 

36 

24 i 

22 

l8-j% 


29| 


42 

49* 

34 

28 i 

42 

37i 

84* 

38 1 

88* 

46 

50-j^ 

i6 

3Iy^ 



*8* 

60 


48 

SI* 

45 

40 

29*- 

1 

ssif 

46 

1 

22 

26* 
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Average pnees throughout the whole district in sere of SO tolas equal to 

^•Qhllbs. avoirdupois. 










. ! 

.s 





•g 








i 

PQ 





§ 





% 







1 

$ 

§ 

s 

i 

Jodr, 

.s 

1 

a 

I 

o 

1 

Ok 

1 


Cotton 

5 

B 

-k* 

6 

g 

4 

o 

OQ 

u 

■w 

1858, 


30 

1 45 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48A 

40 

35 

40 

4i 

61 

2| 

7 

si 

16 

1859, 


S6 

1 35 ' 

32 

32 

35 

35 

33 ! 

32 I 

1 SO 

35 

4 

40 1 

H 

8 

14 

lb60. 


8i 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

16 

9 

1 19 

10 

Si 

22 

2f 

5 

81 

10 

18tl, 


16 

20 

13 

28 

27 

27 

32 

13 

1 IS 

27 

s 

i 40 

2i 

51 

6i 

8 

186Ss, 


35 

60 

30 

50 

35 

36 

1 50 

35 

; 32 

35 

> 6f 

1 40 

2f 

7 

7i 

24 

1863, 


2! 

27i 

'l 21 

32 

1 30 

1 30 

, 30 

i 20 

1 24 

30 

1 H 

; 30 

H 

Si 

6i 

12 

1864, 


21 

27^ 

27^ 

1 23 

27 

! 27 

i 27 

i 

i 20 

1 20 

! 27 

H 

1 30 

Ii 

5 

64 

11 

1865, 


21 

ii 22 

25 

1 25 

; 26 

32 

i 21 

i 14 

1 

3 

1 30 

H 

n 

7 

10 

1866, 


20i 


25 

27 

25 

j 25 

! 25 

24 

29 

25 

n 

{ 30 

i| 

71 

7 


1867, 


23 

1 32 

1‘* 

Ise 

26 

1 26 

1 33 

22 

— 

20 

|25 

H 

S 30 

! 

If 

64 

r 

1 7** 


These district averages are merely approximate, for the variations between 
them and the tahsil averages are very great and are hardlj reconcileaUe mi 
any theory. 

Jal4h^ad is the great gnun-mart of ^ district, and though from its poddon 
^ removed from the rail and the great lines of oommuui- 
eaiion, tile average rate per rupee is a or two lovrer 
flian in KMtanli and Muzaffamagar, still the prices ruling there must more 
nearly correspond to those obtaining in the greater number of the grain-markets 
throughout the district than in marts having exceptional advantage of posi¬ 
tion and trade like Kh4tauli. The difference is greatest in the case of the cold- 
weather crops, for, as the rains follow immediately after the harv^t, there is 
little opportunity of transferring the crop to distant markets. The difference is 
least in the price of cotton and ^feJrjthe latter of which is exported in the dry 
season. Comparing the prices for twenfy years before 1841 in Jaldlabad with 
those of the last twenty years ending in 1870, it appears that the price of wheat 
has risen 16 per ceni; that of gram, 17 J per cent.; barley, 7; jeaV, 20^ ; urd^ 
28|; maize, 30; munji rice, 20; common rice, 18|; 15 ; and cotton, 34 

per cent. In commuting rents, Mr. Oadell has assumed 30 district sers or 33 
standard sers per rupee for wheat as a fair average harvest price, and explains 
that though this rate may appear, at first sight, to be needlessly low, yet 
care niust be taken to fix rates which can be paid without difficulty in all except 
the most unfavourable years. Tenants, as a rule, have no capital on which to 
draw, and a price more nearly approaching to the minimun than to the arith¬ 
metical average must in practice be assumed.” Comparing the statistics of 
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prices general!j before 1861, we fiad the average price in local sers of wheat 
between 1822 and 1841 was 36*16 sers, and between 1842 and 1861 was 34*15 
sers, and between 1838 and 1857 was 33*8 sers. Or if we to take twenty-five 
years in each period from 1818 to 1842 and from 1838 to 1862, we find that in 
the first period the average 3'ate was 34f sers to the rupee, and in the latter 32^ 
sers, so that the price of wheat is shown by both calculations to have risen about 
six per cent, in the north-western portion of the district. In other parts it is 
probable that improved communications had, even before 1861, caused a relat¬ 
ively greater rise in the price of grain, and it appears that prices have generally 
ranged higher in the eastern and more especially south-eastern parganahs. In 
no part, however, can the rise previous to 1861 have exceeded 10 per cent. 
Between 1824 and 1841 the average price of cotton was 20*3 sers to the rupee, 
and between 1842 and 1861 it rose to 16*3 sers. In 1862 it rose to 12 sers 
and in 1863 to 7 sers. sold on an average between 1822 and 1841 at 
20*1 sers per rupee, and between 1842 and 1861 at 17*18 sers per rupee, showing 
& greater rise than grain, but less than cotton. The rise in prices was in no 
case very great up to 1861, and even in the eastern parganahs can never have 
been more than from 8 to 10 per cent. There therefore, apparently,” 
writes Mr. Oadell, little ground for Mr. Martin’s rise of 25 per cent, as there 
is for the fall discovered by Messrs. A. Oolvin and 0. Grant. Mr. Martin, nnfor- * 
innately, selected for comparison wath Mr. Thornton’s average of twenty years, 
a few years wdiich included a famine. Messrs. Colvin and Grant, on the 
other hand, carefully excluded all years of scarcity and then compared the result 
with Mr. Thornton’s average, taken from a period which closed with five years 
of famine prices.” 

. The cultivator, except he be a Jat, has often to borrow money at an usurious 
rate of interest to stock his farm : hence the axiom that 
cultivation is generally sjTionymous with indebted¬ 
ness. Cent, per cent, is not unknown, 72 per cent, is by no means rare, and 50 
per cent, is common enough. A man who effects a loan at 36 to 37 per cent, 
is considered lucky, and money is lent at 18 to 24 per cent, only on the very 
best security. The lowest rate known is 15 per cent. The money-lenders aro 
chiefly Bohras, and they generally commence each transaction by adding on 25 
per cent, straight off. For example, if a man borrows Es. 20 from a Bohra, he 
is obliged to allow the Bobra to put down Es. 25 against him in the bond. 

In 1875 mistry bricklayers received Es. 15 per mensem ,* mistry smiths, 

^ ^ . Es. 15, and mistry carpenters, Es. 12 to fis. 15. Skilled 

Wages of artizans. 11 . 

bricklayers, carpenters and smiths received six annas 

per day, and ordinary smiths and bricklayers five annas, and carpenters four annas. 

The wages of filers and tfaatchers was three to four annas; of mate belddrs, three 

beEAcs, annas j coolies, 1^ annas, and boys, 1^ annas. In 1850 beldSrs 
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te<^ived two annas per day, and carpenters, bricklayers and blacksmiths three 
annas. With these may be compared the monthly wages of workmen ruling 
from 1858 to 1867;— 




1858. 

1859. 

is&a 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

ises. 

1866. 

1867* 



Es. a. 

Es.a. 

Bs.a. 

Bs.a» 

Hs. a. 

Es. a. 

Es. 

a. 

Bs.a. 

Es.a. 

Es. a. 

Dyers, 


4 

2 

4 8 

3 

14 

4 

0 

3 

4 

4 10 

4 

12 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 6 

Potters, 


8 

2 

2 14 

3 

4 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 14 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4 14 

Tauners, 


4 

0 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4 14 

5 

2 

5 

6 

5 

13 

6 0 

Weavers, 

Cloth-printers, 


3 

8 

3 8 

3 

e 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 14 

5 

4 

5 10 

6 

0 

6 4 


3 

2 

3 2 

3 

2 

8 

14 

3 

14 

4 2 

4 

12 

4 

12 

4 

14 

5 4 

Brick-burners, 


4 

0 

3 12 

3 

12 

4 

6 

4 

14 

5 12 

5 

14 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 10 

Carpenters, 


5 

10 

5 10 

5 

fum 

6 14 

4 

10 

6 12 

6 

12 

7 

O 

8 

12 

7 0 

Blacksmiths, 

Cotton-carders, 


4 

14 

4 14 

5 

4 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 12 

5 

12 

6 

0 

5 

4 

6 2 

••a ' 

3 

4 

3 0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 10 

3 10 

3 

12 

3 

12 

4 

4 

3 12 

Tailors, 


5 

0 

4 12 ! 

4 

12 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 4 

5 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 4 

Boatmen, 

••• 

3 

0 

3 0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 

Masons, 


4 

2 

4 2 

4 

iO 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 0 

5 

12 

5 

12 

6 

0 

6 12 

labourers. 


3 

0 

3 0 

3 

o 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 8 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 12 

Farm-labourers, 

«•» 

1 

14 

2 4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 14 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 ih 

Ploughmen, 

•am 

2 

12 

2 12 

3 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 0 

3 

8 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 

Water-carriers, 


1 

12 

1 12 

1 

12 

i 

12 

m 

0 

2 0 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2' 4- 

Sweepers, 


2 

0 

2 0 

1 

I 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

i 

3 

a 

3* a 


The rates above given are those prevailing in the mraJ porMoxis of the dis¬ 
trict. In 1825, and now in most villages, the following dues wore collected by 
the landowners:—Ke. 1 on each loom and each labourer's house ; Bs. 2 on 


each dyer’s, printer’s and shepherd’s house and on each oil-miH; Bs S' on each 
goldsmith’s honse, and thirty-two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. A due 
was also taken from grain-parchers and on marriages. 

The tahsfld&rs estimate the number of landless, nnskflled labourers in each 
Agricnltural labonring to as follows, and there is reason to believe 

population. that their figures sufficiently represent facts for all 

practical purposes:— 


Tahsil. 

Total 

labourers. 

Agricul¬ 

tural. 

TahsiL 

Total 

labourers. 

Agricul* 

tural. 

Jansath, ... 

26,000 

10,000 

Shamil,... 


40,155 

20,000 

MozafEamagar, 

27,481 

1 

10,000 

Budhana, 


20,(HK) 

14,000 


These figures give 54,000 male adult agricultural day-labourers in the 


whole district This class consists principally of Chamdrs, Sairds, Kahdrs 

78 
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Jul4has, and G^ras^ with a few Jte, The nominal rate of pay is from one and 
a half to two annas a day, but in reality they receive an equivalent according 
to the nature of their work. Thus reapers receive a sheaf (p'&U) of the crop that 
is being cut, which yields or is supposed to yield five pukka sers of grain, besides 
the straw. The five sers are apparently understood to represent one kuchcha 
bigha of work. Weeders, again, usually get two annas a day and sometimes work 
by contract. Ploughmen ordinarily get one-eighth of the produce of the land 
ploughed, four kuchcha maunds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who 
made the plough. The services of the Oham4r, Saini and Kah4r women are 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of one or one and a half anna a day; 
in plucking cotton or saffron, getting one-tenth, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even 
one-fourth of the former, and one-sixth, one-third, or one-half of the latter, as 
the case may be; and in transplanting rice, receiving from two to two and a half 
sers a day. They are also sometimes employed in cutting chari at one and a 
half anna a day. The fluctuations in the rate of wages for plucking cotton are 
remarkable. The limit of remuneration to female labour is said to be two annas 
or the equivalent. Children of the same castes are employed as cowherds and 
for gathering fuel. It is difficult to ascertain the estimated value of their services : 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen kuchcha maunds of grain, a year, come nearest to the 
mark. As sugar-cane is not sold by weight, labourers get so many sticks of 
cane with the green leaves on (gaula) for cutting it. Obviously the system of 
payment in kind is as profitable to the day-labourer and the artisan as it is 
convenient to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of annas or so, suppos¬ 
ed feo be the equivalent of the produce received in return for the services ren¬ 
dered, would not purchase the same amount of raw material in any of the dis¬ 
trict markets. This circumstance explains the possibility of maintaining exist¬ 
ence amid poverty, to which the circulation of the current coinage is almost 
unknown. In 1825 Mr. Cavendish wrote:—“There are no slaves, hut a kind of 
hereditary connection appears to exist between the zamindArs and the low-caste 
(Ohamar) ploughmen employed by them. The latter cannot change masters, but 
they may become day-labourers or leave the village. The village servants^ are 
chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable by the zaminddrs except the 
sweepers.” In nothing has the levelling nature of our administration been 
shown more than in the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they please. 

The district, as abeady noted, is essentially an agricultural one, and the 
exports are entirely of country produce. Some attempts 
were made between 1868 and 1871 to gauge the amount 
of produce locally consumed and the amount of produce exported; the 

^ Bolti tRe and •village watchmen were then chosen h^ the people and were eervants of 
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results of the enquiries then institated may be giTen as follows in standard 
maunds: — 


Tear. 

Bice. 

Cotton. 

Oil¬ 

seeds. 

Joar and 
bajra. 

Wheat 

and 

barley. 

Poises. 

If 

TotaL 

1S€8>G9» 

\ Exports, 
LEetamed> 

4S,26a 

241,577 

84,735 

14,315 

1,600 

11,960 

15,672 

109,314 

1,499,340 

1,469,103 


623,288 

2,066,486 

2,151,798 

3,936,145 


Total,«, 

2S4,840 

49.050 

13,460 

124,986 

2,968,445 

67,389 

2,689,773 

6,087.948 

1869-70,1 

Exports, 

Hetainedy 

246,106 

150,375 

46,209 

36,492 

1,324 

11,119 

42,960 

510,805 


5,315 

61,247 

421,212 

2,916,86. 

9,263,1*7 

6,156,004 


Total,,.. 

396,481 

82.701 

12,433 

553,755 

2,969,126 

66,562 

3,338,073 

7,419,131 

1870-71, j 

Exports, 

Betained, 

251,690 

189,129 

74,710 

25,010 

15,465 

45,000 

647,770 

1,475,990 

1,436,850 

Ol 

302.640 

2,834,515 

2,156^260 

5,100,053 


Total,,,. 

440,819 

99,720 

15,455 

692,770 

2,912,840 

67,554 

3,137,165|7,256,313 

Arerage, | 

f Exports. 

[ Betained, 

i 80,353 
193,693 

51.885 

86,272 

938 

12,844 

34,541 

389,296 

1,491,784 

1,458,353 

15,181 

45^32C 

416,713j2,l 90,395 
►^2,605,954,4,730,732 


Total,.., 

374,046 

77,167 

13,782 

433,837 

2,950, i37 

60,501 

js,021,667 

6,921,127 


Taking these tables as tolerably fair estimates, it appears tbat wheat an4 
barley, rice and the mfllets form the staple of the exports, and that the 
district, on an average, can spare abont 80,000 tons of food-grains for export. 
55ie only other data relating to trade statisti<B at present in existence are the 
octroi returns of the several Mnnicipalities given faer^fter under Muzaffamagar, 
Sh&nli, Kair^a, and KAndhla, and but little can as yet be glean^/rom theml 
The following statement compiled from the treasury accounts shows the in- 


locome and exp«n- come and the expenditure upon civil administration 
for the years 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1873-74: — 


Beoeipts. 

1860 61. 

1870-71. 

1873-74. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

1873-74. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Land-reyenne,... 

10,16,160 

11,30,816 

12,26,946 

Land-revenue (sa* 

78,192 

79.821 

60,043 

Excise, 

28,562 

42,570 

42,552 

laries and con- 




Stamps, 

29,668 

65,728 

72,907 

tingencies.) 

• 



Law and justice. 

10,111 

9,2.36 

14,598 

Excise. 

4,169 

13,495 

3,182 

Income-tax, ... 

29,380 

79,143 



4,747 

3,136 

857 

Local funds, 

72,i 11 

1,33,642 

60,260 

Law and justice. 

40,777 

17,021 

34/61 

Canal collection. 

2,03,684 

mnEim 

3,64,799 


7,804 

1,299 

... 


4,25 li 

8,814 

1 10,834 

Local funds, 

75,072 

99,791 

64,107 

r'oiice. 

4,2771 

3,348 

2,502 

Public funds, 

13,115 

1,06,523 

2,56,1125 

Matiny, ^ 





95 

7,081 

13,761 





Pensions, 

7,804 

16,568 

21,182 





Police, 

1,17,829 

56,819 

96,059 





Remittance charges. 

88 

204 

748 





Settlement charges, 

••• 

22,659 

36,911 





Mutiny, 

28,568 

... 

... 

Total, 


18,42,997 

,17,95,398 

Total, 

3,78,860 

4.24,417 

6,86,827 
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In 1857-58, the first year for which records remain, the revenue was 
Bs, 12,51,194 and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,47,812. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
land-revenue direct to G-overnment for three years since the mutiny. 


Kamber o£ estates^ 

Uxuuber of registered proprietors or coparceners. 

Total land-revenue paid by all estates ... 
Average land-revenae paid by each estate, 
Average land-revenue paid by each proprietor, 


1857-58. 1 

1860-61. 

1870 71. 

1,139 

1,143 

1,198 

3,233 

3,266 

2,227 

Rs. 

lis. 

Rs. 

11,07,124 

10,04,562 

10,36,643 

972 

1,008 

873 

342 

307 

465 


The number of incomes over Rs. 500 for the purposes of the income-tax of 1870 
SicoiBe*ta* 2,106, givingan aggregate incomeof Es. 51,25,395. 

The actual assessment at six pies in the rupee during 
1870-71 on incomes exceeding Es. 500 was Es. 81,753. There were 1,041 
incomes between Rs. 500 and Es. 750 per annum ; 353 between Es. 750 and 
Es. 1,000; 294 between Es. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 189 between Es, 1,500 and 
Es. 2,000; 228 between Es. 2,000 and Es, 10,000; 10 between Es. 10,OCO and 
Es. 1,00,000.and abcve Rs. 1,00,000; total persons assessed were Es. 2,115. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. 

of 1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act. The follow- 

otaxnps. 

ing statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years:— 


Stamps. 



In 1871-72 there were 2,878 documents registered under the provisions of 
Registeatioua Registration Act (VIIL of 1871), on which fees to 

the amount of Rs. 6,832 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,721. There were 
1^16 r^istratians affecting immovable property in which the registration was 
tmdw 8eeB<ml7of Act VIII. of 1871, aud 602 in which the 
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registration was opSonaL The other registrations affected refer to moyable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents regis^ 
tered amounted to Bs* 12,79,649. 

The following statement shows the revenue due to excise during the ten 


Exdse. years 1862-63 to 1871-72 in this district:— 


Yf;ar. 

Cic€!use 
fees for 
Teed of 
spirits. 

Duty on 
spints. 

Opium. 

Tari. 

Intoxicat¬ 

ing 

drags. 

Fines, 

&C. 

Gross 

cliarges. 

Ket 

receipts. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

1862-63, 


869 

15,103 

13,682 

*44 

1,038 


741 

29,951 



4^69 

12,961 

14,076 

••• 

945 

6 

1,132 

31,415 

1864-65, 

... 

9,009 

13,378 

n,979 

••• 

1,734 

820 

8,532 

28,388 

1865-66, 

... 

1»*,998 

12,103 

16,992 

... 

2,355 

64 

11,272 

31«240 

1866-67, 

»«• 

11,645 

13,434 

20,176 

9 

1,424 

515 

12,980 

34,223 

1867-68, 


13,345 

12,418 

23 920 

... 

1,577 

46 

, 15,244 

B6.062 

1868-69, 

... 

19,447 

10,399 

24,704 


2,087 

54 

15,162 

41,529 

1869-70, 


1.340 

7,913 

24,837 

... 

1,659 

58 

15,r86 

20,422 

1870-71, 

44 * 

6,384 

11,608 

21,984 

... 

2,223 

12 

13,362 

23,849 

1871-72, 

444 

11,885 

15,055 

20,640 

4 »* 

2,235 

18 

12,195 

37,638 


The following statement shows the receipts and 
charges on account of canals for a series of years:— 


Gakgbs CiJrjUf. 


Tea®, 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

s 

s 

m 

1 

“S 

I 

o 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1866-67f «•« 

t,78,83B 

S,447| 

965 

1,74,426 

1867-68, ... 

2,38,855 

4,819 

864 

2,33,172 

1868-69, 

1,84,029 

3,586 

850 

1,79,593 

1869-70,... 

2,45,948 

9,362 

873 

2,36,718 

1870-71, ... 

1,91,939 

10,328 

859 

1,80,752 

1871-73,... 

1,94,336 

8,208 

864 

1,85,264 

1872-73,... 

1,91,149 

m 

8,500 

791 

l,8l,t6S 


%&srEBSs SoMMJL Camal, 


Tear. 

m 

i 

o 

.S 

I 

§ 

a 

1 

S 

so 

p=4 

a> 

s 

1 

.2 

1 

© 

is 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

* 1866-67, ... 

49,0(i9 

295 

2,307 

46,407 

1867-68, 

1,66,315 

290 

2,678 

1,65,347 

1858-69,... 

... 

Not 

given. ^ 


1869-70, ... 

1,67,565 

299 

1 2,578 

1,64,678 

1870-71, 

... 

Not 

given. 


1871-72, ... 

1,46,595 

296 

1 5,963 

1,40,636 

1872-73,... 

1,41,865 

275 

7,611 

1,33,979 


Tradition connects the district with the P4ndava Baj of Hastindpur, and 
subsequently with the Ohauhdn kingdom of Dehli, 
Sistorj. ruled over by Prithiraj. Khuda, Khiidi, and Baghra 

in the eastern tract were then the seats of petty Rajas subordinate to the Dehli 
mler. The Musalmtos became paramount in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and from that time to the dissolution of the empire Muzaffarnagar 
continued to be a dependency of the sovereigns of Dehli. The earliest colonists 
were Bajpiits, Tagas, and Brahmans. The Rajpdts belonged to the G-aur and 
Pundlr clans and the Brahmans to the great Gaur subdivision. Next came 
the J&ts, who arrived in wave after wave, and gradually occupied nearly the 
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whole of the south of the district. To the north in Pur, Oharthawal, Shik&rpur 
and a few of the eastern parganahs, Tagas are still to be found, but in the 
whole of the western parganahs and in Kdndhla and Bhuina they have almost 
entirely disappeared and given place to J Us. These latter now form the cha¬ 
racteristic element amongst the proprietary agricultural communities through¬ 
out two-thirds of the district. The J4ts occupied all the more fertile portions 
of the district, leaving the parganahs with a sandy soil along the course of the 
G-anges canal, Bidauli and Kairana on the extreme west and Gordhanpur on 
the extreme east, open to other colonists. These tracts were afterwards taken 
up by Gdjars, who there still form the majority of the proprietary population. 
Occasionally too, as in Pur, stray colonies of Tagas joined the Giijars and 
found their way into places which the Jats declined to colonise, and subsequently 
great immigrations of Shaikhs, Sayyids and Pathans took place and parcelled 
out amongst themselves the remainder of the district. 

The first great event connected with the district of which we have any distinct 
record in the Persian histories is Timur’s invasion 

Itmw 0 invasion. took place in January, 1399 A After the 

sack of Meerut the conqueror marched northwards through the Meerut dis¬ 
trict by either Pirozpur in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut district or 
Firozpur in parganah Bhukarheri of this district,^ towards Tughlikpur in parga- 
nah Pur Ohhapdr, and when he had got within five kos of his encamping-grouud 
he heard that the Hindus had assembled at the fords of the Ganges. Timur 
then sent on a force of 5,000 horse to disperse the enemy and marched with the 
remainder of his forces to Tughlikpur. Whilst there, information was received 
of a force of Hindus coming down the river in forty-eight boats with the inten¬ 
tion of fighting* The account of the naval contest that ensued may be given 
in Timur’s own words :—I mounted ihy horse, and, taking with me one thou¬ 
sand troops who were at hand, we struck our heels into the flanks of our horses 
and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as my braves saw the boats, 
some of them rode their horses into the river and swam to the vessels; then, 
seizing fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hindus to shake 
them off. They forced their way into some of the boats, put the infidels to the 
sword, and threw their bodies into the river ; thus sending them through water 
to the fires of hell. Some of my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed the enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats returned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from their possession and were 
brought with their contents to my presence. The enemy had lashed ten of their 
boats together with chains and strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the 
fight, My men plied them with arrows till they slew many of them ; they 
then swam off a^d, boarding the boats, put every living soul to the sword, send- 

^ to Mvk that the Firozpur in Meerut is intended. 
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mg them through water to the fires of hell.” After this affair of ihe boats 
lEimur returned to Tughlikpur, and thence crossed the Changes higl^r up into 
the Bijnaur district. B&bar, too, in his fifth expedition passed down tire Dw6h 
through this district, but for many years we have no specific mention of it or its 
people. The doctor Mukarrab Khan, the BSrba Sayyids, and the Sikhs are those 
alone whose history need detain ns in a short historical sketch like the present one. 

Daring the reign of Akbar and his successors ibis district became a favourite 
^ resort of the nobles of the court, many of whom obtained 

jdffirs here. Shaikh Hasan or Hassu, a son of Shaikh 
Bina (or Bhaniya) of Panipatrose to great eminence under Jah&ngir and received 
the title of Mukarrab Khan, Both father and son were by profession surgeons, 
and in 1597 A.D. they succeeded in curing a bad wound which the Emperor 
Akbar had received from a buck at a deer fight. Hassn was physician to Prince 
Salim, who on his accession to the throne made him governor of Gnjrat. In 1618 
he was removed to Bihar, to make way for Prince Shahjahan, and in 1621 we find 
him governor of Agra. On the accession of Shahjahan, Mukarrab Khan was pen- 
»sioned and received Kair5.aa, his native town, and the surrounding parganahs in 
•jagir. His son Rizh-ullah was a doctor under Sh4hjah4n and a commander of 800. 

‘ Anrangzeb made him a Khan. He died in 1668 A, D. The poet Sadullah, known 
by bis takhaUus of Masiha-i-hzirihiam^ who wrote an poem oh the loves of 
. Sfta and B4ma, was the adoptive son of Mukarr^KMiu A follower of Mukarrab 
KMufounded Shhmli, hut the mtire jdgir wm resumed by Bahadur Sb4k 
fibe history of the B&rfaa Sayyids is so intimately connected with this 

^ ^ , district that a brief notice of their families and the 

B^lia Sajjids. 

influence that they oncs«exercised is necessary to com¬ 
plete the locJ history of this portion of the Da4b. Towards the latter half of 
"the fourteenth century the Sayyids generally seem to have attained to consider* ■ 
“able power, and may possibly have induced the Panjabi Sayyids to move to their 
'assistance. However this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
find the throne of Dehli occupied by a Sayyid dynasiy and the numerous offs¬ 
pring of Ali and Fatima crowding to the court for places and pensions, and they 
were not disappointed in their quest, for these Sayyid emperors were munificent 
patrons of their co-religionists. ^ In 1414 A. D. the Saltan Khizr Khan conferred 
the shikhof Saharanpnr on Sayyid S41im, the chief of the Sayyids,^ and though, 
as hereafter shown, the Sayyid settlements in Muzaffarnagar can be traced 
hack to the middle of the fourteenth century, we may safely ai^iime that their 
progress and extension were inSuenced, in no small degree, by the existence of a 
Sayyid dynasty at Dehli and of a Sayyid governor in the Saharanpur shikh 
The Sayyids of the Barha themselves do not give a chronologically accurate 

^ Dowson’s Elliot, IV,, 46. The authorities for the local history of the Sayyids are notes "by 
Messrs. Leeds, Blochmann and. Cadell, the rjecords of the Board of Beveane, and local inhumed. 
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Bcconnt of their origin and history. According to their family chroniclesf, 
they are descended from one Sayyid Abnl Farah of W6sit near Baghdad, who^ 
owing to the troubles caused by Hulagi’s invasion of Baghdad, emigrated to 
India with his twelve sous in the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), who reigned from 1246 to 1265 A.D. Abul Farah is said to have 
remained in India until the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517 A. D.), when, 
hearing of the death of HuMgti, he returned to Persia, leaving, by the emperor’s 
command, four of his sons, who eventually became the heads of the four great 
branches of the Sayyi d family in this district. The dates alone show the 
chronological incorrectness of this account. The four brothers settled in the 
PanjAb in villages now in the Patiala territory : 

(1.) Sayyid Daud settled in Tihanpnr. 

(2.) Sayyid Abulfazl settled in Chhatbamir. 

(3.) Sayyid Abulfaziil occupied Kdndli. 

(4.) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain settled in Jagner. 

The Chhatban^Lr branch is also known as the Ohhatrauri, and the Jagner 
branch has the synonym of Jhajari. After their settlement in these villages 
the local history makes the Sayyids continue in the service of Shihdb-ud-din 
Ghori” (1193-1205 A.D.),another manifest anachronism. The oldest inscription 
that has been discovered relating to the Sayyids of this district is that on the tomb 
of Ibn Sal4r Ohhatrauri, the S41dr Auliya at Sambalhera. It bears date 777 H* 
(1375 A.D.), and local tradition makes him eighth in descent from Abul Farali.^ 
Eegarding the present condition of the home of the Sayyids in Pati4Ia 
Mr. Oadell writesA Kundliwal told me that he had been in Patidla when 
in service in the Panjab, and that he had gone to see the cradle of his race.. 
He says that the true name is Chhatbaniir, now a large town with several 
thousand Sayyid inhabitants. In Kundli there are only a few huts. Tihanpur 
is a petty hamlet and Jagner is uninhabited.” Shortly 
The name Bra. settlement in the Panjab the family divided 

into two branches, one of which settled at Bilgr^m in Oudh and sent a colony 
to M4rahra in the Eta district, and the other emigrated to the Du4b. Both 
families claim relationship with the Sajryids of Khairabad and Fatehpur Haswa, 
but as early as the. reign of Akbar, the pretensions of the Bdrha Sayyids to 
be descendants of Ali and Fatima were not accepted by their contemporaries. 


1 The text of the inscription (Proc.. A. S., Ben., 1872166) runs as follows:— 

1. The hegioning of the building of this tomb was on 3rd. Jumada T. 

% After 777 years had passed away since the fdght of the beloved prophet. 

S. (During) the reign of PiriizshAh of high fortune, whose throne is the highest heaven, 
the victorious, the praiseworthy. 

4^ Bm SatAr, son of Husain, ordered this tomb of heavenly grandeur (to be built). 

^ 3iaf 0od Almighty in His hindness and mercy receive him in the eternal mansion 
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The Emperor JaMngir says of them that the personal courage of the Sayyids 
of Barha, bat nothing else, was the best proof that they were Sayyids,” The 
derivation, too, of the name ^Bdrha’ is nncertain. Some say that it is derived 
from bdhir^ ^ outside,’ because the Sayyids, disgusted with the debaucheries of 
the Mina bazar at Dehli, preferred to live ^ outside’ the city. Others derive the 
name from the fact of the Sayyids being Shiahs and followers of the twelve Q>ircA,) 
Im&ms, or that the name was originally sdldt abrif^^ ^ the pure Sayyids.’ Ths 
authors^ of the Tahakdt-i^ AM)ari and the Tuzdh-‘i~Iahdngiri both derive the 
name from the number of the principal villages twelve) held by the 

Sayyids in this district, and this is the most probable derivation. Similar 
settlements of foreign communities in India are distinguished in the same way; 
thus we have a ^ Puthdnon he bdrah basti^ or 12 villages of Pathans, in parganah 
Ah4r of the Bulandshahr district, and the ehaurdsis (84), bdonis (52), chauMsis 
(24), and atkdmhs (18) of these provinces are all known by the names of clans 
that founded them. 

Tradition has it that representatives of the four Panjabi clans came about 
Settlement in MuzafEar- fbe same time into this district, and that the first settle- 
ment of the Kundliwal branch was in Majhera; of the 
Ohhatbannri or Ohhatrauri branch was in or near Sambalhera; of the Jagneri 
or Jhajari branch was in Bidauli and Palri, and of the Tihanpuri branch was 
in Dhferi and Kumhera. With the exception of Palri,” writes Mr. Oacjell, 
the earliest Sayyid settlements were made in the sandy tract of the old Sambal- 
hera parganah or in its immediate neighbourhood, and it was not until later 
that the Sstyyids obtained a footing in the richer portions of the district. Even 
tradition allows that the earlier acquisitions were made through the good will 
of Hindu owners whom the Sayyids placed, in various ways, under obligations. 
This tends to show that the fertile portions of the district were then fully 
occupied, and that the Sayyids came into the district anxious for a settlement 
within an easy distance of the capital, but not yet holding such high oiEces at 
court as would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships already 
settled. This view is confirmed by the fact that a family of Qardezi Sayyids, 
who are allowed to have come to the district before the Bdrha Sayyids, settled 
on the edge of the same wilderness of sand, but nearer the better land and 
close to old Jat and Kajput communities.” It is possible that, in addition to 
the fact of the reigning family being Sayyids, the existence of a colony’of their 
co-rehgionists in this district first caused the Panjdbi Sayyids to turn their 
attention to this portion of the Duab, and this can only have taken place after 
they had resided long enough in their original settlements to feel the pressure 
of increased numbers and consider themselves able to establish new homes 
amid an alien and probably hostile population. 


1 Blochmana’s Ain'i-Akbari^ I,, 390-5. 

79 
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Throughout the reign of Akbar and his immediate successors the Sayyids of 

Barha^ took part in almost every campaign of imnort- 
Bise of the Sayyids. ^ . • ii i ^ ^ 7 ^ , 

ance; tneir usual place was in the hardwal or vanguard, 

and they distinguished themselves ever by their courage and bravery. The 
Kundliwals first came to notice, and next to them the Tihanpuris, who, under the 
brothers Sayyid Abdullah Khan and Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, raised the name 
of Barha Sayyids to the zenith of its glory. Their story is told under the general 
history of the introduction and is also noticed hereafter. Their acquisitions, how¬ 
ever, in this district were not of a permanent nature, and their downfall was so 
complete that not a tithe of their ancient possessions now remains to their des¬ 
cendants, The Ohhatrauris, too, had their time of distinotiou. In the struggle 
between Muhammad Shah and the Tihanpuris, the Ohhatrauris sided with the 
former, and Sayyid Nusrat T4r Khan, Shahdmat Khan, Kukn-ud-daula and 
many others received substantial rewards in return for their services. The fur¬ 
ther history of the family will better be told by sketching the progress of each 
branch to the present day. It may, however, be noted here, that the Sayyids 
have private marks of recognition which ^Hhey say,’’ writes Elliot,® ^‘havebeen 
very successful in excluding impostors from the tribe. Particular families have 
denominations, such as dog, ass, swe 6 per,'&c., which are derived from the menial 
offices which, it is said, some Sayyids of this family performed for the Emperor 
Humajiin when reduced to extremities daring his flight from 8 her Shah.” 

Sayyid Kamar-ud-diu, son of Najm-ud-din Jagneri, is said to have first settled 
at Bidauli, in the west of the district. Some genera¬ 
tions later, a descendant of his, one Sayyid Pakhr-ud-diu 
emigrated to Palri in parganah Jauli and settled there. He purchased 
proprietary rights in Palri, Ohandauri, Chandaura, Tulsipur and Kheri, which 
for a long time remained in his family. During the drought which occurred 
at the last settlement the Jagneris were obliged to dispose of ali their pro¬ 
perty in Jansath except a tenth share in the village of Palri. Most of ihe 
Jausath Jagneris now earn a subsistence as cultivators, labourers, or servants, 
and many have emigrated to the Panipat and Dehli districts. The present 
head of the Bidauli family, Muhammad Husain, held the office of Ndzim in 
Oudh before the annexation, and his nephew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladir. 
The latter saved the lives of some fugitives during the mutiny, and received a 
pension and an order to leave Oudh and reside in Bidauli. There he has 
devoted himself bo the improvement of his estate, which is not an extensive or 
fertile orm, but with care and supervision can yield an income sufficient to 


^The Jagneri Sayyids. 


^ la the twenty-first year of AkUar’s reign the B4rha Sayyids were engaged against the 
Hindu rebels in Ajmer: Dowsou^s Elliot, YI ,64. In the forty-first year Sayyid Jal^l fought in the 
IJakhin: I6id, 96, In the war with Khusra, Saif Khi i, son of Sayyid Mahmdd, did excellent 
service having received not less than seventeen wounds, and Sayyid Jamll-ud-din was mortally 
iTEmnded: Xktd, 267 , 276 . * Beames’ Elliot 1 , 12 . This account is not altogether iiicorrect» 

are common to all the branches of this Sayyid stock. 

T'.« ’■ 
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support ihe moderate requirements of the dignity of the Barba Sayyids of the 
present day- The census of 1872 shows 1,118 Sayylds in parganab Bidauli, and 
the settlement records of 1863 give them as holding 15,799 acres as proprietors, 
of which 9,079 acres represent their old holdings, and the remainder has been 
acquired by purchase by one or two families. The following table^ tho 

descent of this branch from the founder, omitting collateral branches:— 
Geneahgiical tree of ihe Jagneri branch of the Bdtha Saggids* 

^ - « — - 

S. I^jajm-ud-din Husain. 

I 

S. Kamar-ud-diu Husain. 

S. Wahab-iid-dm. 

I 

S. Jamal'Ud dfo. 

f 


S. Kuddu^, (&c.) 


! 

S. Dakhini. 


S. Eikai A!!. 

I 


S. Sulrlm, 

I 

S. Madad Ali. 


S. Dau,^. 

f 

S. Fa eh Khan. 
S. Fateh Ali. 
S. Akbar Ali. 


S. Kasim* 

S. Yahya. 

S. Ravi. 

1 


I 


S. Kabir All. 


S* AJi Asghar, 
S. All Akbar, 


i 

S. Ajmeri. 

S. Ghulam Ali. 
S. GhuUm Habi. 
a Zilit Ali. 

8. Asghar Ali. 


S.WazIrAli. S. Kajabat Ali, 


I ! 

S. AlUf Husain. Zah&r Husain. 


S. Sadik Ali. 

I 

S. Muhd. Husain. 


S, Kizim Ali. 
Fateh Husam. 


S. nIt Ali. 

S. Tabawar Ali* 


a Fb^la. 


J 


S. Jluigru. 

S. l/uidA]!. 
S. Jokbu. 

8. MiacUui Ali. 


S. Fateh AlU S. Makh Husain. 

(Bidauli.) 

Thus the present Sayyid Mahdi Hasan of Bidauli is thirteenth in decent 
from Sayyid ITajm-ud-din Husain, the founder of his house, and allowing thirty 
years for each generation, this would bring us to the close of the fifteenth century 
for the emigration from Jagner. Though several members of this branch obtained 
honourable employmeut under Akbar and his immediate successors, they have 
never reached the distinctions for which the members of the other branches are 
so remarkable. The persons who.'^e names are in italics were alive in 1864. 


^ The genealogical tables of the B irha Siyyids are too voluminous for ir.sertion here, and I 
shall only give one or two under erch family as-an example, and to show the number of genera¬ 
tions which has elapsed since their emigration from the PanjAb. 
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Sayyid Abul Fazail, Kiindliwdl, settled in Majhera, whicli is said to have 
been originally known as Mnnjfaera from tbe quantity 
SundliTials. grass {saccha^mm moonja) which grew there. 

At the present time the traces of masonry buildings, for some two miles, along 
the road between Majhera and Miranpur testify to its former greatness. Bali- 
• M h "d pura, which lies between the two villages, was formerly 

Sayyid ahmu . ^ muhalla of Majhera* Amongst the descendants of 

Sayyid Abul Faz&il mention is made in the A in-i’-Akbari of the brave old soldier 
Sayyid Mahmhd as the first of the Barha Sayyids who took service under the 
Timtirides. He was with Sikandar Siir in Mankot, but seeing that the cause of 
the Afgbdns was hopeless, he left them and went over to Akbar. In the first year 
of Akbar’s reign he fought in the campaign against the forces of Muhammad Sliah 
led by the celebrated Hemu. In the second year (1557 A.D.) he was engaged in 
the Ajmer campaign, and in the following year took part in the capture of fort 
Jitasaran?- and an expedition against the turbulent Bhadauriyas of Hatk4nth in the 
Agra district* In 1561 he obtained a near Dehli, and towards the end of 
1574 took part in the expedition with the Amroha Sayyids against Raja Madhukar 
of Orchha.® He died in 982 H. (1574 A.D.), and was buried at Majhera, where 
his tomb exists to the present day with the following inscription in Arabic®:— 

«In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. O God, bless the prophet, the faithful, the 
pure, of the family of Hdshim, Muhammad, and his family, and his friends who were instructed 
in his manners. God is everlasting and praiseworthy in all His doings. The great amir, who is 
pardoned and rendered pure, and has reached the vicinity of the mercy of God, the favour-bes¬ 
towing King, Sayyid Mahmud Khdn, a lord of tbe drum and the flag in his time, died—^may God 
cover him with His pardon—on the night of Thursday, 6th Jumada IL, 982 (or Sard September, 
1574, A.H).” 

Sayyid Mahmud^ was a man of rustic habits and great personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour anti chuckled at his boorishness 
and unadorned language j but he stood in high favour with the emperor. Once 
on his return from the war with Madhukar of Orchha he gave in the state hall 
a verbal account of his expedition, in which his ^ I ’ occurred oftener than was 
deemed proper by the assembled Amirs, ^ You have gained the victory,’ inter¬ 
rupted A af Khan, in order to give him a gentle hint, ‘ because His Majesty’s 
good fortune (ilddl-i^pddishdU) accompanied you,’ Mistaking the word HkbdV 
for the name of a courtier, ^ Why do you tell an untruth?’ replied Mahmud; 
‘ikb41-i-P4dishaLi’ did not accompany me. I was there and my brothers; we 
lioked^themlwith our sahras.’ The emperor smded, and bestowed upon him praise 
and more substantial favours* Once Mahmud was asked how many generations 
backwards the Sayyids of B&rha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was burn¬ 
ing on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he ex¬ 
claimed, ^ It I am a Sayyid the fire will not hurt me; if I am no Sayyid I shall get 


^ Dowson’s Elliot, VI,, 22 ® Gazetteer, I,, 666. * J. A. S., Ben., XL., 260 (Blochmann). 

f Bkdiiitaziii’a Afn, I., 389,,407, 41'*| 440, 601. 
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bnrat.’ He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the truest request 
of the bystanders. His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace of being singed 
Genealogical tree of the Kundliwdl branch of the Bdrha Se^ids* 

B. AIhiI Fazill. 

S. A^lVateb. 
a Kaiiammad Iwaz. 

S. Mohammad Nor. 


r 

S- Afsar-ud-^a. 


a IzhdiHudHliB. 

S. ZatziMil-iiladibu 

1 

S. Asali AIL 


B. Kharshed, 3ec. 


aHirS^ 

I 

a Lb^ 


^ 1 

1 I 1 

S lam&il, &e. 8. M^kham S. Albc. 

a Mimawar. 

RdL-ud-din. 

Munir-ad-dfn. 

1 

1 I 

a Mahmdd KbiLn a Abtmad and 4 brothers, &c. 

(died 1574 A.D.) 

_____ 


t 

Vazl Hnaaln, &c, 

Amir Muaain, 

S. ^Hdsliini. S. Alam. S. Kasim S. Sdlim SbaJ&at Kb&n 

1 1 (Meerut), (Meerut). (Bijnaux), 

a Majble. S. Alam JX, 

, .-.1.„ J _ _ 




S. Hid&yat AIL S. Oho!^ Mohammad Kitka. 
I. 


S.Mahmdd AIL 
e. Walt^^l’Maaan. 


aAAbirAlL 


a Wllijat Mohammad. 
All 

a aLuaail 

aimdid Hosalo. 

I fKaamg). 


AU, Wm^nU Mumxm " 

l!!^ pemons whose names are in italics were alive in 1864. It will be seen 
that &e table differs somewhat from the list given by Mr. Blochmann, which 
runs as follows :— 

a MahmAd. a QihajOj larother. a Ahnu^ hrother. 


. aiiiTn. 


anilLiiim. 


aBAyaKfd(?) 


1. a Adam. 

% aSolLimio. a Si^An Saldbat Khan, 
. <Uia8 Ihhtisis Khiii, 


Ali A^ar sLf Khio. 
Norillsrio. 


'ahJlagir. 


a Ji 


a Jafar Shojiat VhAi. 


I 


a JamiU-od-dga. 


1 . a MoZaiCar TTiimru^t, TThat-n. 

a aEoth. 

3. aKajibar. 


Sayyid Alhu fell at OhunAr, where his tomb is. Sayyid Ahmad rose to the 
rant of a commander of 25 OOO under Akbar. He was governor of Patan in 
GnjiAt for some time and died in 982 H. (1574 A.D). His tomb is held sacred, 
and he and his four brothers are known as the piinch shahid.” The sons of 
one or more of these and grandsons of Sayyid Alhu were Sayyid Yusuf and Sayyid 
Wall Muhammad Khdn; from the latter came Kamdl-ud-din Khdn, aliae Jam&l- 
nd-din Khan I., Said Kh&n, alias JamM-ud-din Kh&n IL, &c. The first Jamal- 
nd-din Khan perished at the siege of CSiitor. Sayyid Ismail and Sayyid Ishdk 
were sons of a second wife, known by the fact that Majhera was divided between 
the two families, and in this way IsmSfl and Ish&k got one-quarter share each, 
while the other brothers got only one-sixth each. Pattis Ismail and Tshak are 
in this way larger than pattis Munawar and Alhu. Patti Makhau became a 
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place of some importance and has been entered as a separate village in the reve¬ 
nue records. The tomb of Sayyid Mahmud Khan is in M^khanpur, and the mar¬ 
ble tombs of Sayyid Makhan and his son, Sayyid Saif Khdrij who predeceased him, 
are also in the same village. Walipura, now known as Bdlipura in patti Alhu, was 
named after Wali Muhammad. Sayyid Kasim and Sayyid Hdshim served with 
Sayyid Ahmad in (rujrdt and so distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of 2 (.jdgiTm Ajmer. They were frequently 
employed in the van of the army {harawal). Sayyid Hdshim settled at H^shim- 
pur in parganah Bhdma; he was killed at the battle of Sarkich near Ahmad- 
abad, and Sayyid K4sim was wounded at the same place. Kdsim, on his recovery, 
was^ appointed th&nddar of Patan, and enjoyed similar high commands until his 
death in 1007H. (1598 A.D.). His family settled at Maw4na in the Meerut 
district, where they held 21 villages. Sayyid Ali Asghar Saif Khfo is said by 
some to be the son of Sayyid Mahmtid, but local authority makes him the brother 
of Mahmdd, and the same who is mentioned by Jah4agir in his memoirs as having 
distinguished himself in the war with Khiisru.^ Sayyid Alam settled in Kheri 
Sardi, and his grandson, Hizabr Kh^n, founded Tisang. Sayyid Sklim settled at 
Mahmudpur in the Meerut district, but his family is now decayed. Sayyid Shuj'lat 
Khdn appears to have been the son of Sayyid Jahdngir, who was son of Sayyid 
Mahmiid. Sayyid Jahangir attained to high command in Dehli and received a 
grant of land azgang ha Tisang^ He also obtained a grant of lands in Bij- 
naur and founded Jahanabad, where Shuj4at Kh&n built a famous mosque. His 
family held the estates until the mutiny, when their possessions were confiscated 
for rebellion. The existing members are dependent upon their relatives of Tisang. 
Sayyid B4yazid, who served during Akbar’^s reign in Gujr^t, is mentioned by Mr. 
Blochmann as probably belonging to this family. In Shdhjahdn’s reign he was 
made a commander of 2,000, and had previously received the title of Mustafa 
Khfe. Sayyid Ohhaju, who died in 967H. (1559 A.D.) and was buried at 
Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of Mahmud, but his name does not 
appear in the local list. Besides these, several Sayyids are mentioned amongst 
the grandees of the Mughal court whose families cannot now be traced out, such 
as Sayyid Ldd, who served in Gujr^t and the Dakhin,^ and others. 

The Kundliwals are at present distributed amongst the villages of Majhera, 
Present state of the H&himpur, 'Tisang, B61ipura and Tfindera. They are 
Kundliwals. most part very illiterate, and many of them 

earn their livelihood by manual labour. Some, however, have obtained high 
appointments under Government. Thus Sayyid Imd^d Husain is a tahsild^r and 
was rewarded with the gift of Janla in proprietary right on account of services 
rendered during the mutiny* Sayyid GhuMm Husain of B6.1ipura is also a well-to- 
do proprietor. Majhera, however, bears all the appearance of a village decaying 

^ I>aw&on*s Elliot, VI., ara. * Ain, L, 52®. 
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beyond remedy, Sayyid Alam perished with prince Shaja in Arakan, and Mr, 
Blochmann notices that of the twenty-two companions of that nnfortnnate prince 
ten were Barha Sayyids. Branches of the Kundliwal family are established at 
Maiman in the Meemt district,and across the Ganges in Chandpnr and Jahanabad in 
the Bijnam* district. As a clan, they have almost become extinct since 1760, when 
"*the few who did not perish by famine and the Marhatta sword emigrated to Ondh.^ 
The first place of residence of the Chhafcbanuri or Ohhatranri branch was 

close to Sambalhera. One of them called Sayyid Hasan 

Chhatraun branch. ij. t j t j. 

Jd akbr-uddm hved m the reign of Akbar and mast have 
had some inflnence at court, for he was able to procure for his friend, the Raja of 
Sambalhera, the confirmation of that dignity in the male line to the Raja’s son 
Ram Chand. Ram Ohand succeeded his father, and on bis death without children 
the Sayyid procured the succession for Ram Chand’s widow. She was so pleas¬ 
ed with his conduct that she made over as a gift to Sayyid Hasan the whole of 
her property, and on receiving the sanction of the imperial court the Sayyid 
took possession of Sambalhera and the adjoining estates. Another branch of the 
same family is settled at Tisha. Sayyid Hnsain had four sons; (1) Sayyid 

Sher Ali, who died without issue ; (2) Sayyid Ahmad, killed in the war with 
Ratan Sen of OMtor, and one of whose descendants settied in KBiiawadha, and 
another, Roshan Ali Khan, served under Muhammad Shah; (S) Sayyid T^nd- 
din, whose son, Sayyid Umar, founded Kakrauli and colonised RanK Ifa^a and 
Bern, where many of his descendants reside to the present day and are of some 
importanee; and<4) Sayyid Salir AuUya. The last left Sambalhera for Kaithora 
where, in a manner somewhat similar to that adopts by his grandfather, he 
obtained possession of the village as the adopted son of the owner, a widow. 
Sayyid S4Iar had two sons: (a) Sayyid Haidar Khan, whose descendant, Sayyid 
Kasim Shahamat Kh4n, settled in Miranpur and founded the Haidar Kha n? 
family; and (6) Sayyid MuhamraadKhan, whose descendants remained at Kaithora 
and form the Muhammad Khaai family. Members of the Haidar Khani fii- 
mily are still found in the villages of Miranpur, Gadla and Bhiipa, and some of 
them are in the service of Government in positions of trust. Of those that 
remained at Kaithora, Sayyid Nusrat Yar Kh4a and Rnkn-nd-daula attained to 
high rank daring the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Gujrat, Agra, and 
Patna. They held twenty-eight villages in j dgir in Ahmadabad, which remained 
in possession of the family until 1850. These grants were made in return for their 
services against their brethren of the Tihanpuri branch, which resulted in almost 
the annihilation of the latter. The descendants of Sayyid Shahamat Khan are the 


^ The tomb of Miran Saj'yid Haisam at Majhera bears the following inscription :_ 

1. O Lord, forgive our sins, for we are sinners and Thou art forgiving. 

2. Thou art good, bat we are wicked and have committed endless crimes. The date of the 
death of Miran Sayyid Husain, the Good, who has obtained pardon and forgiveness, is the 5th 
Jumada II., 1002’^ (9th March 1592).—Blochmann in Proc. As. Soc-, Ben., July, I 873 , p. 142 . 
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only B^rha Sayvids that still retain the title of Naw^b. The Olihatrauris of Morna 
in Bhukarheri received grants of land to the west of the in Charthdwal 
which they still retain, whilst their original home in Morna has fallen from a 
flourishing town to a petty agricultural village. The mosque of Bibi Jhabbu, 
wife of Naw4b Hasan Khdu, who was a Bakhshi during the reign of Muhammad 
Sh^h, is one of the last of the substantial Sayyid buildings in Morna, The in¬ 
scription on it shows that it was erected in 1725 A.D. at a cost of Rs. 9,000.^ 
Besides the tomb of Ibn Sdldr already mentioned, another exists at Sambalhera, 
built by the architect Daswandi in 1631-32 A.D. by order of Sayyid Mdkhan, son 
of Baha-ud-din. The same architect’s name appears on a tomb in Ghdlibpur.^ 
Genealogical tree of the Chhatrauri branch of the Bdrha Sayyid 


S. Abul Pazl. 
S. aI )121 Hai. 


S. AUwaL S. Haidar. 

S, Miihammad. 

8. Hasan FaMir>nd-din. 
S. Yahya. 

S. Ah- 
S. dusain. 


S. sW Auliya (died 1376 A.D.) S T^-j-ud-din. S. Muhammad. S. Sher Ali. 
S. Miihammad Kh4n. S. Haidar Khan, 


a SdlW II. 

axii^. 

S. Yusuf. 


(see below). 


B. Sayjridan. 

S. Ahmad, &c. 


S. Jafar 


a Kh4a H. 
S-Yilsuf H. 
a RuJbi-ud'daula. 
a Fateh-ulla. 


S. Nawazish Ali. 
S- Parwarish Ali. 


S. Husam-ud-din. 
6. B^iu, &c. 


S. Dmai-. 

1 


a Ddixd,’ &C. S. Khin, &c. Abu iilib, &<s^ 


ti 


a Y4r Muhammad, 
(sons iu Oudh.) 


S. Fateh Muhammad, &c. 


a Ata Husain, 
a Jalii-ud-din Haidar. 


a Zafaryib Ali. 


S. Kalandcr Ali. 


a ^oMr 
Husain, 


aimdid 

Husain, 


1 , 


a Aiui 
Easm, 


8. Altdf 
Husain, 

Jiwan Ali. 

S. Haidar Khdn (above, son of S. Sdidr.) 
aAidas AliKhdn. 

S. Diler*Khin, 
a Roshan AU Khdn. 

S. Masaud. 

S. KAsim Shahimat Khin. 
a TiJ hfuhammad. 


S. Amad Husain 

All, 


S. Asghar 
Husain. 

a Nusrat Husain, 


S. Ata All Khin, 
a Ali Khtn, 


a. Tahavvur Ali- S. TiJ-ud-din. S. Fail a Fafetr-ud-dfn Khin. 


B.Wia-ud-din All, S. Ohulim Mustafa, S. Biliwar Ali. S, Sharl-ud-din Ali S. SirdJ-ud-cliii AU. 


a Jamiyat AU. S. Mani 8, 8, Madad I 

\ J ‘ Murtcm, Ali, S. AUHasain. 

a, Jiustam Ali, 8. Ohuldm ' i ...—^ 

Hvsain, S. Muhammad Ali. S. Tafazzul Husain. S. Afzal Husalru 


S. aIi Husan. 


S, “Yiisuf Ali. 


8,M^id»Hma/im, 8, Haydn Husain, S.Zdmin’^H, 8, Mahdi Husain, S,JSihddim Husain. 

I i Pxoc. Aa JSoc., Ben., July, 1878, p. 142. 


Jbid, 1872, p. 166. 
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Sayyid Cbaiusn. 


Il is possible thai the Sayyid Eiju who felP at the siege of Ahmadnagar in 
1003 H. (1594 A*D.) is the grandson of Sayyid T4J-ad*dia mentioned above* 
It is the Tihanpnri branch, however, that has raised the name of the Mrha 
• h h Say 3 dds to the highest pitch of eminence. Sayyid Khdm 

pun ranc . ©Igbth in descent from Sayyid Ddnd, left Ehanpnr 

and settled at OhJisri in parganah Janli of this district. He had four sons, the 
ddest of whom was Umar Shahid, who settled in Jansath; the second was Sayyid 
Chaman, who settled in Chhatanra or Chitanra; the third was Sayyid Hasan, who 
settled in Bih4ri; and the fourth was S. Ahmad, who settled in Blawal, a village 
„ _ in parganah JansatL I shall now briefly describe 

these four branches of the great Tihanpnri stock. Sayyid 
Chaman’s village now lies on the left bank of the Granges canal in parganah 
Jdnsath. To his family belongs Sayj id Jalal, who took possession of Kharwa 
Jalalpur in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, in the reign of Shahjahan, 
and is said to have acquired proprietary rights in a chauhisi (24) of villages 
there. The village of Chhatanra was enlarged by Sayjdd Muhammad Salah Khan, 
but Sayyid Shams, the son of Sayyid Jjdal, leaving the imperial service, the fami¬ 
ly declined. Sayyid Shams had two sons, Sayyid Asghar Aii and Sayyid Asad Ali, 
the former of whom died without issue, and flbe descendants of the latter r^ide in 
Chhatanra and Jalilpnr. They are all in very rednoed drcamstanoes, and the 
Chhatanra family were obliged, in 1843-44, to sell the bricks of the mined ho«ises 
in rlilage for Bs. 10,000 to Oolonei Ckntley to bnfld the works on the Ganges 

eayaai. hold only the village of Chhatanra, at the present tifn% in this dis- 

trict, and have not extended their possessions in the Meerut district. 

Q0malo§i&d tree of the Tihanpnri branch of the Bdrha So^yids, 

. . — I, 

& DaM. 

S. jLmlrS&sir-Q^-dixi. 

S. SahlZftrin. 

Oiwin Sayyid Ali. 
a Abul SAsim. 

S. Abiil Hasan, 
a MohsiB.^ 
a M i lliiBa. 

Diw4n Sayyid Khia Mir. 


S. Umar. 


& Hiksaii. 


S Ahmad. 
(See p(Mea,) 


S. Asghar AIL 


& Asad All. * 


S. Mihz biii All. 


S. Jalui-ud-dm. 


Variously spelled Khwin Fir, KhwAn Fir. Fhwau Mir, Khin Kir, Khan Htx. 
® Am, I., 452. 
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Sayyid Hasan. 


This tree is noi carried any further as the members of the family have so 
declined in importance. 

Sayyid Hasan/ the third son of Sayyid Kh4u Mfr, emigiated to Bihdri, near 
Sikhara or Sikhri, in the south-east of parganah Muzaf- 
farnagar. He had six sons : Sayyid Man and Sayyid 
'Kh&n, who died without issue ; Sayyid Kutb, Sayyid Yiisuf, Sayyid Sultan, and 
Sayyid Nasir-ud-din. The descendants of Sayyid Kutb, the eldest son, still 
reside in Bilaspur and Muzaffarnagar, and the remains of extensive masonry 
buildings around their present residence show that this family also attained to 
Wealth and distinction in the imperial service. The Sayyicls of Ratheri are descend¬ 
ants of this branch, but the greater number are now either small proprietors, 
cultivators, or in service. The descendants of Sayyid Yiisuf, the third son of 
Sayyid Hasan, are found in Bih4ri and Wahalna. The descendants of Sayyid 
Sult&n, the second son, are very numerous ; many of them are in service and 
many are petty proprietors, cultivators, and holders of grants of land free of 
revenue. This subdivision of the family still own Sandhauli, opposite Wahalna, 
on the Khatauli road in parganah Muzaffarnagar. 

To the descendants of Sayyid Nasir-ud-din, the sixth son of Sayyid Hansa, 
belongs the celebrated Sayyid Kh4njahfiu-i-Sh4hja- 
h4ni who attained to such power tinder the Emperor 
Sh&hjahan, He received in from his master, forty villages in parganahs 
Khdtauli and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetuity ten thousand bighas 
of laud with the title of Abul Muzafrar Khan. Sarwat was nominally the chief 
town of his new possessions, but was at that time almost deserted. Sayyid 
Kh4njah4n commenced a new town on lands taken from Snjru and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who named it Muzaffarnagar in honour of his 
father. Sayyid Abul Mansiir’s name is still preserved in the name of the village 
of Mansiirpur, and the descendants of Sherzam4u Khan, alias Muzaffar Khan, 
his brother, are still to be found in the Abupura muhalla of Muzaffarnagar. 
Mr. Bloohmann gives the following tree of Sayyid Khdu Jah4n’s descendants 
which agrees very well with the local list 

S. KhanjabSo. a brother. 

,-i-. I 

(1.) S. Manstir, (2.) S. ShersBam^n. (8,) S. Munawwar Lasbkar Khan. (1.) S. AIL 

I (20 Ffroz IkbtCsas 

S. Wajihuddm Kb&m. Kbdn (died 1077 HO. 


Sayyid Kbaajabdn, 


Sayyid Kh4ujah4n died in 1055 H. (1645 A.D.) Most of the revenue- 
free lands still remaiu in the possession of his descendants. At Mr, Thornton’s 
settlement in 1841 the Muzaffarnagar parganah contained sixty-four villages, 
most of which belonged to' Sayyids. The Sayyids have lost in this parganah 
^one between 1841 and 1861 upward of 13,373 acres. As a rule, they have 

“ / ^ lists written * Hansa.’ 
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been extremely improvidlentj and were obliged to borrow money from the usttr- 
ers at a high rate of interest; the time of reckoning came npcm them tmespect- 
edly, and nnable to pay, their estates were sold by anetion in satisfaction of 
decrees of the civil court. 

Genealogical tree of thefamUg of Stggid Hasan of the Tikanpuri branch of the 

Bdrha Saggids, 

S. Hasao. 


[ I i 

S. Mia. S. Khin. S. Yusuf. 


8. Abhn. 

I 

S. Husain. 
S. Yiroz. 
8. Hasan. 


S. Sultin. S. Ha^r-ud-din (see below.) 8. Kutb. 
S. Daulai AU Ehin. S. Abda 


S. Abdallah Khin, 


8. Abdul Walib and four brothers. S. Chaad Khin. 


S. Chhaju and two brothers* 


S. Pahar Ebia. 8. Chifiih All, 


8, Shufiat Ali Khii 
I and two brothers. 


S. Eiyazid Klin. 


8. Pajiz Ali Khin S. Hayat Ali Kbin. S. Boahan AU. | 

and four brothers. | i S. Hayati and seven 

I S. Ghu'im Ali and S. Nur Muhammad. ] brothers. 

S. Ghuliu Murta- two brothers. 1 S. Gbilib AU and two 

za and one brother. [ S. Umar Ali. brothers, 

I S. Ghulam Haidar. | 

S. Abbis Ali and ] S. Munawar Ali. 

two brothers. S. Subhin Ali, j 

\ I S. Arif Ali. 

8. Hayife Ali and S. Hayit Ali. | 

three brothers. | S, 2Min AU and two toothers, 

t Sw Imdid Husain. 

aimdidAUand f 

two brothers. 8^ Mvlmmimd Busadm, 

I . 8. Hasir-ud-din (above, son of S. Haasa). 

5. JTomsi Hiam I 

and three hro- S. Ahmad, 

thera. I 

S. Yusuf Khan. 

Nawib Kbiijalia Khin, alias Abnl Muzaffar Kbiu, 


S. Abul Mansur Khin. 


S. Lashkar Kbin. 


S. Sherzarnii KLii or MuzafEar Klin. 


8 Ajmeri. [ [ 

I S. Nasr-ulla, &c. S. Tiha. 

S. Ghullm Muhammad. &c, I 


3. Abdussamad. S. Wajih-ud«dla. S. li-zamin Klin. 


S. Miafim. 


Bibat Ali. Blohsin Ali and Ohulin Hasan Khin and three 
I two brothers. brothers, 

Kalandar AU [ | 

and three Yirab Ali Sakhshish AH Kbia and two 
brothers. j brothers. 

I E^roz AU and | 

Ahmad Husain a brother. Ahsan AU Khin, 
and three | 

brothers. iVwdrAU and [ 

—three brothers. Xmdil Husain. 


8. Wazir. 


S. Ashiaf Ali. S. Zafai:^ib Ali. 


5. Hasan AU and i S. Amin AU. 

eight brothers. 1 | 

/—-^ S, Jafar Hasan, 

S, Shujdat AU, S, Vildyat AU, S. Abdul Ali. 

r" " - -- * """" ‘ " —^ 

H, Qhais-ud-din Haidar, S*Abul Muzaffar, 
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Sayyid Ahmad, the fourth son of SayyidKMn Mir, settled in Kawal, where 
his descendants still reside and are persons of someim- 
Sayyid Ahmad. portance, Tii&r Khdn and Diwan Ydr Muhammad 
Khdn of this family distinguished themselves in the service of Aurangzeb. There 
are many Sayyids mentioned^ l)y Mr. Blochmann in his notes to the A{n4-AM>ari^ 
whose names agree with those in the local lists, but without the details, which 
are not given, it is impossible to identify them. Altogether the descendants of 
Sayyid Hasan have not fared well. The chief Mansiirpur bram^h, involved even 
before 1841, has gone steadily to ruin. The Ghdlibpur and Kailawadha Sayyids 
have, also, succumbed more or less to the money-lenders. Those of Kh&nja- 
hdnpur, however, have preserved five villages, and those of Sardi retain half 
their ancestral property. 

Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyid Ahmad of the Tihanpuri Branch of 

the Bdrha Sayyids, 

S. Ahmad. 


S. Masaud. 

1 

Diwan Manx. 

I 

Diwan Y£r Muhammad K1 in. 


S. Chota. 


Diw^n Muhammad Shakir. 


Diwan GhulUm Husain. 

S. Sher AJi and three 
brothers. 

I 

f— —. ' .1 ■^i !■ 

S. Sabir All. S. S&dik Ali. S. Anwar Ali. 


S. Amjad Ali. 


S. Td'ar Khdn. 


S. Rustam Ali. 


8. Hahbub Ali. 


S. Hingu. 

1 


S. Baudah Ali. 


Vildyat Ali. 


S, Ali Hasan, S, MuM. Hasan, S. Fateh AH, 


S- Ghuldm Abbas. S. Farzand Ali. Akbar Ali and 
S. Fazl Husain. one brother. 


S. YilsufAli. 

S, (xhuldm Ali, 


S, Yam Ali, S, Ghuldm Ali. 

We next come to the descendants of Sayyid Umar, the eldest son of Sayyid 

^ Khdn Mir. Sayyid Umar settled in Jdnsath, a village 

bayyxd utiaar. i 

then inhabited by Jdts and Brahmans. His descendants 
acquired proprietary rights in the village, and during the ascendancy of the fa¬ 
mily in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, so extended their possessions that they were 
detached from Jauli and formed into a separate tappa known as Jdnsath from 
the principal town. I shall first give the genealogical tree before proceeding 
to the history of this family. 


1,852, and J. A. S., Ben., XI., 261. 
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Gtmahgiml tree of ili£ family of Sayyid Umar of ike TAmpun brmuJi of iho 

Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Umar Simhid. 

Shaikh MohEmmad. 

Sayyid-ul-Mahdi 
S. Kasir-ad-din. 

S. Mohsio. 

S. iomQ Mir. 

} 


S, Najib. 

S. Batan. 

8 . Ghnlam Hasfm. 
& 3 t 3 i}. 

Nnsrat AH. 


S« Sher All. 


S. Pir Ali. 


8 . EarAmat Husain. S. Faizand 
Hasain. 


S« Shaikh Muhammad. 
S.-ul-Mahdi. 

Nawdb Abdullah EhAn. 

NawAb GhulAm Muhammad Khan. 

1 


I- 

S. Husain AU KhAu. 


S. Hasan AU KbAn. 


8 . Kamar-ud-d!n Ali KhAn. 
8 . Mukarram AE 

_I_ 


S. ^E^-ud«d^ S. BfAr-Ld-^n. S. ImAiJiidhEfi 
8. Eufcn-ad-d&i. g. Jarreah^l^^* 


8 Wak^jLl. SuSansA^sIla. 


S.Zuifaid». 


S. Ha’Abat AU. 


V 


Ahmad Bafchj^ & MahamMd BakktES. ZAmin AE S. FaraaiHi AE 

_ I 


S HntjAs All S. Inl:^ AE 8 . YirArat Husain. S. BashArat AE 


S Zafei^Ah. S. Sharf-ud-din 
I ] S.KAdm'AU. 

S. Mabdi Hasan. I 
S. AkbsrAliKlAa ’ 
and two others. B. Muhammad { 
Husain. 


S, HasatH AU MkAn, 8 . A£‘ Ah Ali KhAu. 


J 


8 . Hihrl Aa Ali. S* Kajaf AH. S. Akbar AE 8 . GhulAm AIL 


I" 


1 


8 . F!da Husain S.Ghu}AmHimin. E Haidar Hasan, 
and three 
brothers. 


S* AUmad A/t 


S. As^ftr AIL S, Kkursked AlL 


ImAm-ud^din (son of Hasan Ali KhAu above). 


8 . Mian Munga. S. DiLwar Ali KhAu. 


8 . NisAr AE 8 . Muhammad Ali Khan. 

_1 


5 . Wttjid AIL 


8. Amjad AIL 


S, Musharraf AIL 


S, Ashraf AIL 
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From this family came the celebrated NawSb Abdullah Khdn, so well kno^vn iu 
Ajmer under the name of Sayyid Miin. Mr. Bloohmann differs from the local 
lists and gives five sons to Sayyid Abdullah Kh4a: (l,t Sayyid Hasan Ali KhSn, 
known by his title as Kutb-ul-mulk, Sayyid Abdullah Kh&n ; (2) Sayyid Saif- 
nd-din Husain Ali Elhdn, not mentioned in the list; (3) Sayyid Husain Ali, Khto 
known by his title as Amir-ul-mamalik; (4) Sayyid Hajm-ud-din Ali KhS.n, the 
son of Hasan Ali Kh&n according to the list j and (5) Nlir-ud-din Ali Khan, also the 
son of Hasan Ali Khan according to the list. Towards the close of Aurangzeb’s 
reign the Tihanpuri branch of the Barha Sayyids attained to considerable in¬ 
fluence and were entrusted with important commands. Sayyid Hasan 
Ali and Sayyid Husain Ali were in the employment of Azfra-ush-shdn, son of 
Muizz-ud-din, who was afterwards known as the Emperor Bahadur ShAh,^ and for 
their gallantry at the battle of Agra, in 1707 A. D., which gave tho throne to the 
father of their patron, the former received the government of Allahabad and the 
latter that of Patna. 

Inl709 A.D. we find Sayyid Ahmad, Sayyid KhAn, Sayyid Husain KhAn, and 

Sayyid Ghairat KhAn, all from BArha, fighting boldly 

Eise of the JSnsath family. . • Lv ta- j • xT xt ' 

for the emperor against the Jtlindu princes on the JSar- 
bada who had taken the opportunity to revolt. The Sayj ids, true to tho reputation 
of their family, fought in the van of the army and perished to a man with all 
their followers. During the next few years the BArha Sayyids distinguished 
themselves in the PanjAb, along the Indus and in GujrAb, until the time came 
when by their aid the JAnsath family became masters of HindustAn. Tho year 
1712 found the Sayyid governors distrustful of the power of their enemies at 
the Dehli court, and they at length resolved to raise prince Farrukhsiyar to the 
throne. In this design they were successful, and, as his ministers, enjoyed the 
highest dignities that the emperor could confer. They did not, however, attain 
their object without much hard fighting, and in the battles of Allahabad and Agra, 
which then took place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their lives. Najra- 
nd-din Ali KhAn, NAr-ud-din Ali KhAn, and Saif-ud-din Ali KhAn greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves, and Nur-ud-din lost his life at Allahabad. Sayyid Hasan Ali 
KhAn, henceforward known as Sayyid Abdullah, was appointed vazirof the empire 
with the title of Kutb-ul-mulk, and Sayyid Husain Ali became commandor-in- 
chiefwith the title of Amir-ul-mamAlik. Their subsequentcareer belongs to gene¬ 
ral history and has been sufficiently noticed in the introduction to the history of 
the Meerut division, Sayyid Husain Ali KhAn was assassinated in 1721 A.D., and 
his brother Sayyid Abdullah was poisoned three years afterwards. Many of the 
Sayyids of note fell with Sayyid Husain Ali in 1721, and still more perished in the 
tmfortunatebattle of Husainpur when Sayyid Abdullah was taken prisoner. Still 
some survived, and amongst those mentioned as ho lding high commands at 

Siyar-al-mutahiikliarin, sa, 52 , 68, 65 , 403 . 
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this time I find the nam^ of Sayyid Asad-ullah, Sayyid Jte-nis&r Kh&a^ Sayy id 
IkfalAs Khan, Sayyid Asad Ali Kh4a the lame, Sayyid BiMwar Ehin, and Sayyid 
Firoz Ali Khan. The estates of both brothers were conferred on one Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who lost no time in enforcing his anthority in this district. At ihB 
same time Kamar-nd-din Kh4a succeeded to the dignities formerly held by the 
Sayyids,and ever remained the bitter, active and unscrupnioas enemy of their 
race. 

On the death of Sayyid Abdallah in 1724 A.D., Sayyid ITajm-ud-dia Ali Khan, 

Intrignesof Kamar nddin his youngest surviving brother, obtained for some time 
honourable employment under Sarbalaud Khan, go¬ 
vernor of Grajr&i:, and subsequently shared in the unmerited misfortunes which 
befell his patron. At the same time other members of the family^ continued to 
serve with distinction in various parts of the empire. Kamar-ud-din became 
alarmed at their reputation, and seeing that “ the snake was scotched and n<»t 
killed,’’ resolved to take such measures, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself, that the very name of Barha Sayyid should be completely obliterated 
from the records of the state. In this resolve he seems to have been actuated 
as much by religious feelings as by hereditary hatred; he was a Sunni, whilst the 
great mass of the Sayyids were ShialB. The vazir, for a long time; c<mfined 
himself to denying them all employraeuts near the emperor’s person unlil; al 
last in 1737, finding his not so sucoessful as he had supposed, he carried 
Hs Imig-dberisihed jdan ml® mmcu^n. Sayyid Saif-ud-dia Ali Kh&n, ev^ 
^inoe ^ death ^ BsLjjid Abdullah, had resided, in retiremmt, on the fanuly 
estates at JizisaMi, and ^ vaair determined to provoke him to ^me apparently 
overt act of rebeBion so as to give some colour to the action that he intended to 
take. For this purpose one Marhamat Kh4a was despatched to the Ssduiranpur 
district with orders to resume the of Sayyid Saif-ud-din and those of every 
other member of the family of the late Sayyid leaders and their dependents. 
Marhamat Kbin was a man of coarse and brutal manners and undertook the 


office of jackal with alacrity. In carrying out his orders with an organised 
^ crowbar brigade’ he acted with such uiiueces5!iry violence and cruelty that 
the Sayyids rose en mam and put him and his followers to death. Kamar-ud- 
din, delighted at the intelligence, and thinking it a good excuse for destroying 
his enemies, root and branch, assembled a large force of Tnr4nis, a body of Af¬ 
ghans under Ali Muhammad, Rohiila, besides contingents from the governors of 
Katehir, Shahjahanpur, and Shahabadjand a large body of Ohhatranri Sayyids, 
all of whom he plac^ under the command of his own brother Azim-ullah Khan, 
it name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds of cruel murder and rapine. 

The vazir’s force marched on Jansath, the head-quarters of the Tihanpuri 


Sackof Jausath. 


Sayyids, and defeated Sayyid Saif-ud-din at Bhainsi 
on the Khatauli road. The town was then surrounded 
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and taken by assault, and for three whole days nought but rapine accompanied 
with murder and rape prevailed. The Rohilla leader distinguished himself in 
the battle by killing Sayyid Saif-ud-din with his own hand, and received sub¬ 
stantial favours in reward besides permission to use the great drum with his forces. 
The resumption orders were now carried out with the greatest vigour, and many 
of the Sayyids emigrated to Lucknow, Bareilly, Aonla, and Nagina. A branch 
of the Jansath Sayyids is said to exist in Purniah in Bengal, and the descend¬ 
ants of the celebrated Sayyid Abdullah Kirmdni of Birbhiim claim rela¬ 
tionship with the Sayyids of this district. For some time the Ohhatrauris 
reaped the reward of their desertion, bat with the building of the fort of 
Shukart&r, near their principal town of Morna, troubles came upon them also. 
The Pathdns, too, in every way sought to undermine the influence of the rem¬ 
nant of the Sayyid aristocracy, and with the aid of the Q-tijar chiefs of Bahsdma 
on the south and Landhaura on the north effectually prevented any coalition of 
the Sayyids amongst themselves. These chiefs, and even the Jdt and Rajpdt 
communities, made common cause against the old state grantees. Pur Ohhapdr 
on the north and Bhukarheri on the east fell into the hands of the Landhaura 
chief, whilst Bhuma, Khatauli, and Jansath were occupied by the Bahsdma chief, 
and where the Gujars did not claim any supremacy, the village communities 
themselves declared their independence or became vassals of the Pathin chief. 
To the south-west a Rajpiit leader received a cluster of villages from Zdbita 
Kh4n, and many of these had formerly belonged to the Sayyids. 

The ancestor of the If4b of Karn41 received three parganas in jdgivy 
^ including Muzaffarnagar and the estates formerly held 

by the descendants of bayyid Khtojah4n, and no matter 
who lost or won, the Sayyids seem to have always been on the losing side. 
What limited rights they preserved were held by them as the vassals of what¬ 
ever power might, for the time being, be strongest, whether Imperial, Afgh4a, 
Marhatta, or eventually the British. Thera was little change amongst the vil¬ 
lage communities, who all through retained their old position intact, and in 
those cases, too, where the Sayyid settlements had approached the status of a 
village brotherhood their possession was acknowledged. The famine of 1783 
A*D. was severely felt in this district, and for the next twenty years, in common 
with the other districts of the Upper Du4b, Muzaffarnagar became the prey 
of marauding bodies of Sikhs and Rohillas. This state of things continued 
for the first two years of British rule when troops could ill be spared even for 
the protection of the district and the security <5f the revenue. Mr. Guthrie, 
the collector, was ojften obliged to take refuge in the small mud fori of Fazl- 
gait with no other force than a few and it was not until the begin- 

of iS05 ihai^pdkxnel Burn was able to clear the district of marauders (see 
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Sikh raids. 


Lesivmg the Sayyid history at the oonquest, I most hriefiy rmi&w the Sikh 
raids into the district, as they exercised no inconsider¬ 
able influence on its fortunes. The first great in^asiou 
took place under the ferocious Bandu in 1710 A,D., when Jal4l-ud-dia of JalAI* 
aimd was faujddr of the Saharanpur circle. The Sikh hordes after plundering 
and burning the towns of Bahat, Sahiranpur, Ambahta and N&nauta in the 
Sahiranpur district, penetrated southwards as far as the northern par^maha 
of Muzaffarnagar. The faujddr and his two nephews perished in a vain at¬ 
tempt to oppose the marauders. The latter had in the Gujars important allies, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity now afforded them to resist and throw off 
the yoke imposed by their Musalmau rulers. Commnnity of hatred and in 
some sense of religion made them ready to aid the Sikhs to supplant the exist¬ 
ing power, but, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were as much guided 
by their hereditary and instinctive love of plunder and a desire to save their 
own villages as by any other motive. They have always been found on the 
side of disorder, and until they become weaned from the roving, semi-nomad 
life that they have been acenstomed to lead for generations, they will always 
rise to the surface when the reins of administration have been slackened and 
they think that plunder and murder cm be indulged in with impuni^. But as 
long as the Gfijar knows timt the Government is strong and willing to protect 
its subjects, so long will he renmhi satisfied with his hereditary oocnpal^ of 
cattleHs^teaiiug and cattle-grazing. Bi^uid evil days ever nn&rluiiately arise, the 
trade will, as they have aiirays done, prove a vexy timm in the side 
the distrid offieer and demand all his care and attention to manage them. 

!11i 6 death of Bamiu and fihe dispersion of his followers freed the district 
for over half a century from the incursions of the 
Bikhs, but after the battle of F&nipat they again com¬ 
menced ftmr laundering expeditions. In 1763 A.D. an immense force crossed 
the Jumna, and after sacking Saharanpur, attacked and plundered the Sayyid 
town of Mirinpur in pargauah Bhukart^ri. In the following year the same 
town suffered severely at the hands of the Budha dal,” the name by which 
the newly organised forces of the Sikhs w^ known. From the Siwaliks on the 
jBorth almost to Meerut on the south, and even across the Ganges to Bijnanron 
file east, the entire country fell a prey to the army of the Sikh theocracy and 
its Gnjar allies, and village after village was plundered and burned, the inhabit¬ 
ant were slaughtered, the crops wer^ destroyed, and the cattle were carried off. 
Altbou^the Rohillas under H4fiz Rahmat Khan attempted some reprisals, their 
iiforts were fimfiess, and Najib-nd-daula, the natural guardian of the district, 
wasabsmtatDehliySo that the Sikhs, satiated with plunder, were able to retire 
leisurely to their own country. For three years there 
was some appearance of rest, but in May, 1767 A.D., 
81 


6ikbs in 1763 A. 


1767 A.D. 
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the Sikhs again came, increaased in numbers, improved in organisation, and 
more confident from success. Sweeping down by unfortunate Nanauta, they 
harried the whole of the Barha settlements. Meerut itself was attacked, and 
were it not for a timely diversion of a few Afghan detachments, could scarcely 
have held out. The Sikhs retreated north-wards and were pursued, and in a 
battle fonght between Kairanaand Shamli in this district the imperial troops 
were victorious; but hardly had the latter reached Dehli when the Sikhs were 
again over the border. Nanauta was again burned, and all the way down to 
Kfi.ndhla nothing was seen but smoking heaps of ashes where prosperous villages 
once stood. Najib Khan, now relieved from the presence of his enemies at Dehli, 
^took the field and succeeded in clearing the district of marauders, and eventually 
drove them back by Nanauta and Islamnagar to the ghats on the Jumna. 

Bfit this was his last success; for henceforth, writes^ Mr. Williams, ^^as regu- 

' Bla k mal crops were cut, the border chieftains 

crossed over and levied black-mail from almost every 
village in the most systematic manner. Their requisitions were termed ^ rdki^^ 
and sometimes euphemistically ^ LambW or ^ blanket-money/ Each of them bad 
a certain well-known beat or circle so well recognised and so clearly defined 
•that it is not unusual for the peasantry, at the present day, to speak of some 
places being, for instance, in Jodh Singh’s others in Diwdn Singh’s, or 
Himmat Singh’s, and so on. Tho collections, of course, varied with the ability 
of the people to pay, averaging from Rs. 2 to Es. 5 a head. Two or three 
horsemen generally sufficed to collect them, for two or three thousand more 
were .never very far off. In case of delay about paying up, a handful of 
troopers, each well mounted and armed with a spear, sword and a good match¬ 
lock, speedily appeared to accelerate the liquidation of the debt. The Sikh’s 
endurance and rapidity of movement were quite commensurate with his rapacity, 
enabling him to baffle, if not delay, superior numbers. With the exception of 
beef he had, it is true, no objection to a generous diet of fish, flesh or fowl, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed his liquor ; hut, at a pinch, he could march some twenty 
or thirty miles a day on no better fare than a little parched gram washed 
down with pure cold water. A tent he despised; baggage, in the ordinary 
$ense of the word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that as 
well as most other luxuries. Besides his weapons, his whole kit consisted of 
horse-gear, a few of the very simplest cooking utensils and two blankets, one 
for himself and one for his faithful steed. These last important items of the 
Bikh warrior’s equipment clearly point to the origin of the term ^kambli; 
for the tax levied on each villager or townsman was, on an average, equal 
4o about the price of a blanket. In spite of the simplicity of his habits, 
hiet took a pardonable pride in the adornm ent of bis person and the proper 
^ Rev., LX,, 98. ~ 
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raaintenance of his accoutrements. Like the ancient Spartan, he never failed 
to^c^refnllj comb ont and adjust his long hair and beard before the battle, and' 
his white vest contrasting with his scarlet trappings made a fair show as^ he* 
rode along gallantly to the fight. Although his tactics mainly resolved them-* 
selves into a prolonged series of skirmishes conducted after the Parthian fashion,^ 
yet in ihe strife of men contending hand-to-hand he was terrible, though help-* 
less against good artillery. The ^ dal^ fortunately, possessed very few guns 
and hardly understood the use of them. This deficiency saved the countiy’ 
from complete subjection, a contingency which seemed imminent a few years 
later.” 

The people were helpless, and, left to themselves, began the constmetion of 

„ ^ ^ those mud forts which are so characteristic of the state 

SuDse^xieiiir raids. 

ofinsecurity of, indeed, nearly the whole Duab during' 
the latter half of the last century. In 1774> and 1775 formidable invasions again 
occurred, and in the latter year, Zabita Khan was obliged to purchase the safety 
of his fortress of Grhausgarh by paying a fine of Rs. 50,000. Departing thence, 
the Sikhs ravaged the Sayyid country and plundered Miranpur and Kaithora, 
where the Sayyids, Shahamat Kh&n and Fatehullah Khda, made some slight* 
resistence. The Sikhs then passed through Shamli, Elair^na, Kandhiaand Meerut,^ 
and then again turned w^twards. Dispirited by the success of his enemies at court/* 
and despairing of being able to take the field against the Sikh invaders uhaid^,* 
2 Sbita Kfain turned his attention towards forming an alliance with them'against' 
their common enemy, the court faetiba at Dahli. Uniting their forces, the Sikh^ 
and the Bohilla leader marched down the Duab and were met by the imperial* 
forces near Budhanaj retreating thence to Baghra and again toAmirnagar, the»* 
allied forces suddenly turned round and attacked the imperialists, who were^ 
routed with great slaughter in March 1776 A.D. K'sim Ali Khan, the brother' 
of Majad-ud-daula, 6iw&a of the empire, fell in this battle, and the disorganiza¬ 
tion of the Dehli army was completed: Meerut, Hapur, Sikandra and Khtirja'* 
were taken, and even Koil, Atrauli and Kasganj were visited by the invaders. 
Francklin says that Zabita Khin was so pleased with his new allies that he*' 
renounced Islam and became a follower of Kanak, under the name ^ Dharam * 
Singh,” and Mr. Williams attributes to this circumstance the proverb still* 
current in the district 

Ek 0uru ke do chela^ ddJia Sikh ddha Buheld,^* 

Najaf Kh4n was summoned from the J4t country, and after a bloody battle 4 
was fought between Amirnagar and Ghausgarh, sue-' 
“ driving the Sikhs and Rohillas across the 
Jumna. After a time, he induct Zabita Kh4a to* 
come to an understanding with the emperor, and caused him to be restored to 
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all his previous dignities. But in doing so both parties forgot to consult the Sikhs, 
■who henceforth regarded their former ally as a renegade, and made his possessions 
^gain the scene of the same rapine and destruction that had marked their earlier 
irruptions. From 1778 to 1781 every year saw the plundering hordes across the 
Jumna, and in August of the latter year Meerut was again besieged. Fortu¬ 
nately Mirza Muhammad Shafi was able to oppose them here with a considerable 
loroe, and having succeeded in defeating the whole Sikh army with great slaugh¬ 
ter, and in driving them out of the Dimb, carried the war into their own country,^ 
Puring the terrible famine year of the chalisa (1840 S., 1783 A.D.,) the 
Sikhs under Baghel Singh, Krora Singhia, occupied 

1783 88 n 

the upper Du4b as far as the Ganges, and even swept 
round by Hardwkr through the Dehra Dun. These incursions alarmed even the 
Tilti ff ligh in Calcutta, and in 1784 Major Brown was sent on a deputation to Sh4h 
Alambythe Supreme Council. His mission is thus described by Fraucklin®:— 
The real cause of Mtyor Brown’s arrival, was in consequence of orders he had 
reoaved from his Government, notto decline any overture that might be made 
for affording a military aid to the royal cause. The Sikhs had for several years 
hack, by their predatory incursions into the Du4b and Rohilkhand, excited alarm 
in the government of Asaf-ud-daula, and Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, 
•with his usual discernment, deemed the exertions of the court at Dehli might, 
at the present juncture of affairs, prove a beneficial counterpoise to the rising 
power of the Sikhs.” The flight of Mirza Jaw4n Bakht to Lucknow prevent- 
^ any overtures being made, and the Sikhs were again left to themselves. In 
the following year Jassa Singh Bamgarhia and other chiefs, including R4i 
^ghBhangi, and his nephew Sher Singh, Jodh Singh of Chaohrauli and 
S4hib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight through the Du4b, sacking MiiAnpur 
iViAir way, and finally crossing the Ganges, plundered Rohilkhand as far as 
Chandausi in the Moradabad district. Cunningham® writesAt this period 
24bita Khin was almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghausgarh, and the 
bill Raja of GarhwM, whose ancestor had received Ddra as a refugee in defiance 
Aurangzeb, had been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother 
Rajpdts, in the lower hills westward to the Chiu&b. The Sikhs were pre¬ 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and the traveller Forster 
amusingly describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people by the ap¬ 
pearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 
services and respectful attention which the like number of troopers met with 
feom the local authorities of GarhwM and from the assembled wayfarers at a 
place of public reception.” In 1788 A.D. the year of his deposition and death, 
QiiwlAm 'KAdir defeated a force of Sikhs who, after sacking Ambahta, were 
ituitiinMng santhwards through Mnzaffamagar, 

i fit. *Xbid, IW* f Cnnningliam’s Sikhs, 117 
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After the capture of Meerut and the execution of Ghnlim K&dir in 1788, 

Tlie Mafluutas naake the Marhattas marched northurards through the Du^b 
toxins with the Sikhs. annexed the northern districts, of which Gbaai 

Bah&dnr of Banda^ became the first governor. Temporising with the Sikh% 
he allowed many of their leaders to hold portions of this and the Sab&ranpur dis- 
tri<^ partly as farmers and partly in lien of the uncertain dues that they were 
accustomed to levy.® Thus in 1790 A.D., Rai Singh of Jag4dri and Sher 
Singh of Barhiya took possession of portions of the mukarari of the GAjar Baja 
of Landhanra, comprising parganahs Manglaur, Janr&si and Jawdlapor in the 
Safaaranpur district, but were obliged to give them np in the following year by 
tiae new governor, Bhairon Pant Tantiya. Both still held, for some time, por¬ 
tions of the Sult&npur parganah, whilst R4i Singh occupied Nakur. In this 
district Gurdat Singh of Lad va obtained parganahs Jhanjhana, Kandhia and 
Sb&mli and held them with Karnal for twelve years. Bhanga Singh, also, 
acquired Bidauli and Kairaua, and all agreed to protect the Duab from the 
attacks of the other Sikh chiefs. Bat, relieved of their great enemies, the Sikh 
confederation fell to pieces, and chief began to attack chief and aggrandise 
himself at the expense of bis oo-reiigionists. Nakur itself, though held by Rtt 
Singh, was attacked by Diw&n Singh and plundered* THie former appealed to 
the Marhattas, who had already b^un to levy tribute from PatiAla aitd ol&er siates 
in Sarblnd, when the death of ^uadhia Mmself put an end to any aggreg^siva 
on ti^ pari his Mioweis. 

On the death of Madhoji SindMa in 1794 A.D., the Sikhs across the Jumna, 

Slate of tk© eoosfaey sikmdj jealous of their brethren who received grante 
17S4 A.D. Iji the Du4b, were ready for further raids. Daulat Bio 

Sindhia wiih eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, De Boign© was 
at Aligarh, the B^am Summ was at Sardhana, and Appa Ehandi Bao with 
Geforge Thomas® was in Mewat. Profiting by the disorders of the time, tho 
Sikhs again invaded tiie Duab in 1795 A.D,, and succeeded in driving the 
Marhatfca garrison from Saharanpur. The fugitives ^ok shelter in the fort of 
JaJilabad and would not have escaped their enemies had not George Thomas 
appeared with a porticm of his Mewat force and relieved them. Thomas was 
ihen appointed ^ warden of the marches’ by Lakbwa Dada, who had succeeded to 
the Marhatta command in Saharanpur, and was given charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of artillery raised for the protection of the 
Jumna frontier, and was assigned the parganahs of Pauipat, Sonpat, and Karnal 
for their pay. Thomas, however, found his task no easy one. Although Bapu 
Sindhia exerted himself during 1796 to restore some appearance of order, the 
Sikh jdgirdifs were found to be intriguing with their brethren in the Panjib. 
The Sikh commandant of Shimli, then in Gurdat Singh’s jdfflr^ was detected in a 


1 Gazetteer, I., 32, * Mr. G. Williams ie Cal. Eev., LXl., 42, • » See Gazetteer, li., 25 
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treasonable correspondence; bis fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the 
entire garrison fell by the sword. Thomas then hastened northwards to assist 
Bipu Sindhia, who was engaged in investing the Tdrktndn fort of Lakhnauti, 
then held by Bahrmand Ali Khdn, and here also, he and his forces distinguished 
themselves and contribute i, in no small measure, to the ultimate success of the 
Marhata troops. Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated the Sikh confederates 
in four successive aotjons near Karnal, but finding Perron, who had succeeded 
De Boigne, inimical to his success, Thomas left the Duab for Mewat, still, how¬ 
ever, continuing his operations against the Sikhs. He repaired the walls of 
Hansi, cast guns, erected manufactories for small-arms and powder, and enrolled, 
large numbers of horse and foot, with which he levied contributions on the 
neighbouring Sikh States. We next hear of the Sikhs as allies^ of Samhii- 
nith, the Baniya agent of Imam Bakhsh, governor of Sah4ranpur. They 
joined him in his revolt against Perron and were 
i 79 a-lfioo A.D. present at the battle of Kh4tauli, early in 1800, in 

which Sambnnath’s six battalions were defeated by three of PerroU'S battalions 
with the loss of six guns, About the same time Thomas attacked Jhiud, 
belonging to Bh4g Singh of the Phulkia confederacy. The town was relieved 
by the old chief,^ Baghel Singh Krora Siughia and the sister of the- Patiala’ 
Baja, but they failed to injure Thomas in his retreat to Hausi. Early in 1800 
Thomas took Patehabad and reduced the Bhattis of Hariana to submission, while 
the Pathdns of Maler Kotla and the converted Musalmans of Rdikot, also, ao* 
knowledged him as master. In all quarters he spread his influence and com¬ 
pelled submission to his authority and made those whose own will had, hitherto, 
been their sole law, obey his slightest command. The Sikhs were not more 
successful in the Dudb, they and their employer Sambun4th were again defeated 
in August, 1800, with the loss of all their baggage and twenty-four pieces of 
q^nnon. Following up his success Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh with 
fte exception of Jhanjhana, which was still held by Gurdat Singh, and yielded 
a revenue of Bs. 36,554, and other lands held by Bh4g Singh and valued at 
Bs. 57,968. Kandhia was transferred from the Ladwa chief to Colonel Hess- 
ing,® and Sh4mli, with a revenue of Bs. 38,000, was added to Cbhaprauli as the 
jdgirof Shah Nizdm-ud-din, the comptroller of the imperial household and a 
firm friend of the Marhatfcas. It was, however, resumed by Perron in the^ 
rains of 1801 and included with Bidauli and Kairana in his personal 

The history of the Sikh in the Du4b during 1801-02 is so intimately con-'* 
_ nected with Thomas that I must again refer to his« 

Thomas. , ® 

history.^ In 1801 Thomas laised his force to ten 
. battalions .of diseiplioed infantry with sixty pieces of cannon and secured to him- ^ 


^Beedaszsettcer, II., 252. a Cunningham, 123, » Collr., Meerut, 2lst Mav, 1805. 
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sdf a country yidding three lakhs of revenue a year. With this considerable 
force he made a bold attempt to besiege Lahore and repeatedly beat the Sikhs 
who attempted to oppose his progress, and was beyond the Satlaj river, within 
four marches of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
the capital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant Perron was 
preparing to attack him. Thomas made a rapid retreat to Hansi, fighting 
the Sikh horse who hovered ronnd him, and marching thirty or forty miles a 
day. Sis swift retrograde movement,” writes Smith, who was then in the 
Marhatta service,^ astonished Perron, who had hoped to seize Thomas’ de¬ 
fenceless country, before he could return to defend it; and who had determined 
to annihilate Thomas’ force or to employ it to forward his own view. With 
this determination Perron collected ten battalions and two thousand horse 
and marched from Dehli In August, 1801, to negociate with or to fight Thomas. 
Perron had previously strengthened his party by alliances with some Sikh chiefs, 
the political foes of Thomas, who had agreed to assist Perron with money and 
with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees and ten thousand horse) to exterminate their 
dangerous neighbour, George Thomas. In August, 1801, the two rival parties 
approached each other near Bahadurgarh, ten ^os to the west of Delhi. Thomas 
also had formed alliances with the Begam Sumru, with the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Alwar, and with Lafontaine, who commanded six battalions of Filoze’s par^M 
the service of Sindhia. Such are the singularity and treachery of eastern poll* 
tics, ibai two of Sindhia’s brigades, Sumru’s and Fik>ze*s, had agreed to assist 
€reorge Thomas against Daulat Bao’s commander-in-chief, Perron.” 

I was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to an interview with his 
rival. Perron offered him sixty thousand rupe^ a 
omas. party, the rank of colonel, and the fort 

of Hinsi, if Thomas would take service with Sindhia and serve under Perron’s 
order. Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terms, and with some diflScul- 
ty I brought them to an interview; but they soon became mutually distrust-^ 
ftil, and sepai^ted to commence hostilities. Perron wished to follow the politi¬ 
cal axiom ^divide et impera;'* he required Thomas to divide his force by send¬ 
ing four battalions to the assistance of Sindhia; and Thomas was ambitious, 
his alliances were strong, and Daulat Eao’s detachments had just been cut off 
by the victorious Holkar at Djjain, and Sindhia had made a precipitate retreat 
to Burhanpur- Mie time was propitious to the views of Thomas. Perron had 
only ten battalions: eight of his battalions : bad been ordered to march to the 
assistance of Sindia, whose affairs wore a gloomy prospect. Thomas wished 

quote from " A Sketch cf the rise, progress and termination of the regular corps formed 
and commanded by Europeans in the serrice of the Native Princes of India; by Lewis Perdinand 
Smithy late Major in Daulat Kao Sindhia’s service.” Calcutta circa 1801, as giving the account 
of an eye-witness. 
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to gain time tmtil lie oonld raise six battalions more —the recruits ^ere on the 
way to join him, the arms were ready, and he desired farther to strengthen his 
alliances. The yictorious Holkar had repeatedly written to him to begin hosti¬ 
lities, and he would assist him with money and cavalry—in short, the chanced 
were much in favour of Thomas ; but he was a proof that in politics, as well as 
games, fortune mocks calculation and probability of success* Perron and 
Thomas were both too cyinning to deceive each other long ; matters could no 
longer remain dubious, and a rupture succeeded their hypocritical negotiations.” 

Thomas retreated to Hausi, and Perron, unwisely, set off for Koil with 
Perron breaks with impolitio precipitation, leaving the war against his 
Thomas. enemy to be carried on by Bourquien,^ who commanded 

DeBoigne’s third brigade and was a Major. Had Thomas acted with his usual 
prudence, boldness and activity, the forces under Bourquien must have been 
destroyed ; the allies of Thomas would have then thrown off the mask and openly 
taken bis part, and before Perron eonld have colleoted another efficient force, 
Tbcmias would have been master of Behli, the king’s person, and probably 
would have extinguished Perron’s power and authority; and Sindhia would 
have quietly transferred that power to Thomas, for he would have been equally 
indifferent who governed Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as he must, from his 
impotency to resist, have bowed to the will and power of every aspiring mind, 
who commanded large bodies of regular infantry. Hostilities commenced 
after the retreat of George Thomas*and his array and the flight of Perron 
from his army. I was ordered with three battalions to lay siege to George- 
garh, a small fort, forty kos to the eastward of H&nsi. Thomas and his forces 
were encamped under the fort of Hansi, and Bourquien was ordered with seven 
battalions and five thousand horse to lie between me and Hansi to cover the 
siege of Georgegarh, which must have fallen in a week; but with singular 
ignorance, Bourquien encamped at Jin, ten kos farther from me than Thomas’s 
army. The consequence was obvious, for three days after I laid siege to 
Georgegarh, I was attacked by Thomas with eight battalions, compelled to 
raise the siege and retreat to Jhajhar, four kos to the east of Georgegarh. 
Pavoured by the obscurity of night I was not completely out off, and made 
gooi my retreat, with the loss of one gun and one-third of my force killed and 
wounded. How I escaped total destruction I do not yet know, and why Thomas 
did not follow my retreat I cannot say ; for if he had continued the pursuit 
I mmi have lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely des-* 
; but Uiomas spared me and remained at Georgegarh after raising 
ilie siege. I believe he was apprehensive of following me for fear he should be 
too from HSnsi, and that Bourquien, in the meantime, would out off his 
but afarm; in his troo|a, I b elieve more strongly, to have 
. C ri; ‘ ? laiii man’s retU name was Louis BemardU ’ 
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been the cause of his strange condact. The next day, the 28th September, my 
brother, Captain E. F- Smith, arrived to my assistance with two thousand 
home, after performing an astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours; but brotherly affection gave impnlse to his course, and his example 
hurried on most of the cavalry. This circumstance prevented Thomas from 
renewing the attack on me, as he intended, on the 28th September. On the 
29th September, 1801, Major Bourqnien, with the third brigade, reached Gteor^- 
garh, after a surprising march of forty kos in thirty-six hours. The brigade 
arrived about mid-day, but the troops were harrassed, fatigued, and famished. 
With destructive imbecility, Bourqnien ordered the troops, consisting of seven 
battalions, to storm Thomas’s intrenched camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
He did not lead the attack himself, but prudently remained with the cavalry 
two thonsand yards in the rear of George Thomas’s line. The seven battalions 
of DeBoigne, with calm intrepidity, advanced with their guns through heavy 
sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, and attacked Thomas’s ten battalions in their intrenchments ; but they 
were repulsed with the severe loss of above one thonsand and one hundred 
men killed and wounded, which was nearly one-third of their number. Their 
slow progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas’s line^ 
owing to their guns, which tihey would not leave in their rear, occasioned not 
only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage. Thomas’^s loss was not so 
m the guns of DeBoigne’s battalions were mostly dismounted by their r^il on 
the sand, when fired,, which snapped their axle trees. 

^ Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young oflScer, Captain 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ E. F- Smith, who commanded the left wing of De 

Boigne’s battalions. Had Thomas taken advantage 
of Bourquien’s ignorance and folly and sallied out on the defeated troops of 
Perron, he would have overturned his power: but Thomas was in this criti-* 
cal moment confdsed and confounded, though he had shown feats of valour- 
during the action. Moreover, he had only two European officers to assist his 
exertions and direct a line of ten battalions, one of whom, the gallant Hop¬ 
kins, lost his leg, and his native officers had been bribed over to Perron’s inter¬ 
est. Fresh forces arriving, and Thomas unable or unwilling to retreat to his 
fort, was surrounded at Georgegarh: Colonel Pedrons arrived, superseded 
Bourquien, and blockaded Thomas and his diminished troops. They sustained 
the blockade for seven weeks, and at last were conquered by famine. The 
troops came over to Pedrons or dispersed, and ’Thomas escaped with great 
difficulty with his European officers, Captain Hearsey and Lieutenant Birch, 
who adhered to his fallen fortune with commendable inflexibility, to H&nsi, 
and left his enemy in possession of fifty-four pieces of cannon, his camp and 
baggage, Pedrons returned to Koil and Bourquien followed Thomas to Hansi, 

82 
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stormed the town and laid siege to the fort. The fort of Hdnsi has been cele¬ 
brated in oriental history: it was one of the strongest in India, and above 
forty thousand MnsalmS.ns lie buried on the circumjacent plain, of the 
various armies of the faithful who attempted to wrest it from the Hindiis. 
Ala-ud-din Ghori took it six hundred years ago after an eighteen month’s 
siege and the loss of twenty thousand men; but it had been dismantled and 
lay long neglected, and Thomas had not bad suiHcient leisure to renew its 
strength. Moreover, Bourquien had subdued the garrison with gold, which 
in India is more irresistible than in Europe* In this critical situation I 
came forward once more to assist Thomas to mitigate the severity of his mis¬ 
fortunes and dissipate the dangers with which he was environed. I advised 
him to an honourable surrender before the garrison delivered him over to his 
enemy, with eternal disgrace to themselves and ignominy to him. He followed 
my council, surrendered the fort on the 1st January, 1802, and with his family 
and prrivate property was conveyed to the Company’s frontiers under my pro- 
tecrion. His misfortunes had broke his daring mind and impaired his robust 
constiturion; and the luxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave iu 
the end of 1802.” Perron and the Sikhs thus, fortunately, got rid of an in¬ 
veterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would have been of 
much assistance to them in their subsequent wars with the Marhattas. 

In November, 1801, the treaty of Lucknow was concluded which gave to 

^ ^ the British the Lower and Central Bu&b* Gorakhpur. 

The coiiQ[Tiest. ' r 7 

and a great portion of Eohilkhand. This was followed 

by the treaty of Bassein, which Sindhia considered so injurious to his interests 
that he, at once, threw all his influence into the scale against the British, and 
war was declared. General Lake captured the fort of Aligarh in 1803, while 
Perron, the Marhatta commander, delivered himself up to the TCnglisTi at 
Muttra, The British marched upon Dehli, and defeating a Sikh contingent 
Trader Louis Bourquien expelled the Marhattas, and eventually Muzaffarnagar 
came into their possession with the remainder of the conquered provinces. A 
few days after the capture of Dehli Colonel Bum occupied Sah&ranpur. He 
had, however, hardly reached it when the Sikhs were again on the border.^ 
Iflentemant Birch with a party of najibs pushed ou to watch the fords while 
remforoements were asked for from Dehli. Colonel James Skinner with a 
strong detadbiment of some 800 irregular horse crossed the Jumna lower down 
and oompletdy surprised the enemy (February, 1804), routing them with 
great loss. Posts wwe, then, established along the Jumna and a battalion of 
the Begam’s from Sardhana occupied Chilkina. But the Sikh sardirs tendered 
tliefr subm^ion and all was peace for a time. In September, Colonel Oohter- 
loBy recalled the troops at Sahkranpur to aid in the defence of Dehli, then 




^ Cteaetteer, II., *62. 
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thimtened by Holkar^s adopted son Harndth. The entire Du&b rose in their 
rear, and in October, 1804, Sher Singh of Barhiya and E4i Singh led the 
last great Sikh expedition across the Jumna by Bajghit opposite Suii&npur^ 
(13th October). The Sikh chiefs were not inclined to give up their claims to 
rdH and hamhli from ^le Bnib without a straggle, and, notwithstanding their 
submission in March, were prepared to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the advance of Holkar’s forces in October to vindicate their alleged 
rights. They marched down by Damjhera, where a skirmish is said to have 
taken place, and thence by Chilldfcna, where the Sayyids offered some feeble re^ 
sistanoe. In Sult4npur the house of an old servant of the Sikhs alone escaped 
destruction, and as they approached Sah4ranpur, the Oollector (Mr. Guthrie) 
was obliged to shut himself up in the old fort known as the Sola Ahmad- 
abadi with his records and treasure. 

Colonel Bum, on hearing of the advance of the Sikhs, set out from Dehli, 
on the 25th October, with the 2nd battalion, 14th 
Aetiunnear . H.L^ a battalion of irregulars under Captain 

Harriott and six guns (one 18-ponnder, one 12-pounder and four 6-poundem) 
and was passing on rapidly to the relief of Saharanpur, when he was overtaken 
by the Marhatta cavalry near Eandhla. Jaswant Sao Holkir with a large 
force of horse had escaped from Dehli with the determination of cutting off the 
small force destined for the relief of Mr* Guthrie* The subsequmt tight is 
tints desCTibed from official records by Mr. Williams^ After a vain attempt 
to €®t his way titreugh the enemy, whose swarms were hourly increasing, 
Colonel Bum found liimsdf constrained, on the morning of the 30th, to occupy 
a small mud fort under the very walls of Shamli, a hostile town, which dosed 
its gates against him. The villagers all know the spot well. It was afterwards, 
distinguished by one of the most gallant fights, and one of the most cold-blooded 
massacres, that ever happened during the mutiny* His situation was, to all 
appearance, desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,500 men, thq 
force beleaguering it to folly 20,000, without counting a reinforcement of Sikhs, 
and the townspeople showed the same spirit that characterised their conduct 
in later days, not only intercepting supplies and harbouring the enemy within 
their walls, but themselves taking an active part in the assault* Their matchlock- 
men, sheltered by the ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys 
in the fort beneath, that they actually did greater execution than Holkar’s 
regulars, putting upwards of one hundred men hors de wmbai before Colonel 
Bum was relieved by General Lake on the 3rd November. In the interval, 
the garrison fought with devoted bravery, amid cruel privations. The same 
cannot be said of the Marhatta host, who vanished at the sight of 
the dust rising along the Dehli road in advance of the British column. 
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The episode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary predisposition. Ghasi 
the leading J^t zamindar of the place, was chiefly instrumental in stop¬ 
ping Colonel Burn’s supplies and otherwise annoying his forces. His son 
Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on 
account of similar achievements during the year 1857. The British commander 
permitted his troops to burn the town as a punitive measure. This, we are 
told, had a most wholesome effect in other quarters. For instance, at Thdua 
Bhawan, some twelve miles north, ordinarily a hot-bed of disloyalty, Holkar, 
whose first inpulse seems to have been to effect a junction with the Sikhs in 
Sahdranpur, met with such an unfriendly reception that he changed his mind 
and doubled back again in a south-easterly direction. Meerut was equally 
inhospitable, so he continued his flight southward.” 

Colonel Bum heard at Shdnili that one of the Begam’s regiments had res¬ 
cued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the army at Khdl:g.uli and 
Action at€kaTaon. accompanied the force to Meerut. As soon as Colonel 

Bum heard of the fall of Dig, he advanced northwards (18th November) against 
the Sikhs who had now penetrated as far as Shamli and Ghaftirgarh in parga^nah 
Soron. His force consisted of the 2nd battalion, 14th N.L, the 1st 
battalion of the 21st N. I. under Captain Atkins, one battalion of regular in¬ 
fantry, 2,000 Bahraich horse under Captain Murray, and a few guns. In two 
days they reached Jaula in parganah Biidhdua, and thence proceeded to Thiina 
Bhawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, who joined the remainder of the 
fiiklB at Charaon, on the banks of the Hindan, seven miles wesfc of Deoband. 
Here the enemy chose a strong positiou, and supported by the Gujars and 
E^ngar Rajputs awaited the advance of the British force. On the 24th Novem¬ 
ber the Sikhs were attacked and defeated with considerable loss, but owing to 
the cowardice displayed by the irregular horse, the fortunes of the day were 
for a long time doubtful.^ Sher Singh lost a leg by a cannon-shot, and his old 
uncle, Riu Singh, led him off the field to die at Burhiya. In spite of their 
punishment the Sikhs again invaded the district and occupied Th4na Bhawan, 
E4mpur, and the neighbourhood of Deoband. Colonel Burn advanced by Th4aa 
Shavian and attempted to surprise the Sikhs who occupied Tholu near Bhdlu 
in parganah Gangoh, of the Sahdranpur district, on the night of the 19th Decem¬ 
ber, 1804, but was unsuccessful; for hearing pf the approach of the British the 
Sikhs fled by Chilkana, across the Jumna. Colonel Burn would have followed 
them u!^, but orders were recieved forbidding him to cross the river. Colonel 
Bum returned to Sahdranpur, and early in the following January drove out 
small pairties of Sikhs who had advanced as far as Muzaffarnagar on a purely 
plundering expedition. 


^ See teUier OaJ. Rer., 346, for a more detailed account of this action, in which 

^4 KIbzl Muhammad AU of Manglaur distinguished them- 

‘ twfr picte 0® Amtdph* 
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Daring January the troops were employed in suppressing a disturbance 

'which arose in Kdndhla, Mr. Williams writes:—^^The Jats and Qujars had 

risen at the instigation of Jaswant Rao Holkar and massacred several of the 

K4aungoi Baniyas, a family abominable to them, be- 
The A zimgirdidisturbance. ® . -• n j 2 . c tj* 

cause it enjoyed the twofold advantage of holdmg 

what were then considered lucrative appointments under Government and of 

also possessing other facilities for amassing money, which the procedure of the 

civil courts has since enabled them to accumulate 'with still greater ease. The 

Sadiki Shaikhs, the impoverished descendants of Shaikh Imam Haj‘ of Samana, 

share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy with the RaizAjah Baniyas, 

speculators less prosperous than the Kantingois. One Azim, a Musalm^n G6jar, 

supposed at first to have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name 

to the dTTidiiid, which is styled the ^Azimgirdi.’ Subsequent inquiries shifted 

the chief blame from his shoulders to those of Langir GoshAin, Mahant of Garb 

Goshain, a fort north of Rampur Kheri, near Kandhia, before which Colonel Burn 

appeared on the 22nd of January, and, after storming it, hung the Mahant on 

the spot Two of his Jat associates, Raj Kara of Lisarh and Dhan Singh of 

Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off scot-free by presenting 

themselves in Mr. Guthrie’s kuteherry with an air of injured innocence. 

Their cunning availed them not, for they were instantly seized and likewise 

executed, under a military sentence, close to the scene of their exploits.” 

During the early part of February the troops were occupied in assisting in the 
collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling the Jumna until towards the mid¬ 
dle of the month, when news came of the irruption of Amir Khdn. Colonel 

Amir EMn Bum was then at T4nda, in parganah Chhaprauli of 

the Meerut district, and Begam Sumru had two batta¬ 
lions and eight guns close by at Kutana, which she at once reinforced with the 
bulk of her army. Colonel Burn retired by Th4na Bhawan to Sahdranpur, and 
there received orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Pin- 
d4ris from crossing. At this time he took advantage of the proffered services of 
Bhag Singh of Jhind and BhM lAl Singh of Kaithal, and leaving Saharajppur 
Tinder their care marched by Jabarhera, Ptir and Tisha to Miranpur, where he 
was joined by Mr. Guthrie. A small body of the enemy crossed near Shnkartar, 
but soon retired, and Colonel Burn proceeded southwards to Garhmukhtesar 
while the Collector remained at Mir4npur. Towards the end of February, Mr. 
Guthrie proceeded to Fazlgarh, about seven kos from Meerut, and made it his 
head-quarters. He applied to Colonel Burn for a treasury guard, adding—1 
request that it may be understood that I do not apply for a personal guard,” 
thoughhis recent experience at Saharanpur would have fully supported such an 
application. The fact is that, at this time, a jealousy sprang up between the 
military and civil authorities, which showed itself in the former refusing a 


Amir KMn. 
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per^nal guard to the Collector, while the latter rendered no assistance in obtain¬ 
ing supplies. The cause of this jealousy appears to have been chiefly due to 
the Collector siding with and expressing the greatest confidence in the loyalty 
of the Begam Sumru, whilst Colonel Burn declared that he had good reason to 
know that she was then intriguing with the Sikhs and Marhattas. 

On the 9th March, Gurdat Singh and others again threatened K^ndhla, and, 
on the following day, the native officer at Kair4na 
reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh horse had crossed 
the Jumna and were plundering in their accustomed manner. It was also said 
that the Sikhs had received two lakhs of rupees from Holkar to assist Amir 
Eh4n, Colonel Burn was beginning a series of reprisals, but was obliged to 
co-operate with the Rohilkhand forces in the pursuit of the Pind&ris. On the 
12th March Mr. Guthrie wrote that he hoped to hold out in Fazlgarh with a 
small local force, some twenty Moradabad provincials and eighty matchlock- 
namn He had only rounds of ammunition per man, but ‘Hhe enemy,” he 
writes imveno guns, and can only take it by escalade, to attempt which they 
posses ndther courage nor materials.” Still, on the 13th Mardb, the Pind4ris 
attacked Hapur close by, and were it not for the determined resistance offered by 
the tahsilddr, Ibrahim Ali (p. 384), would have captured the place and have 
effected a junction with the Sikhs. On the 16th, the Sikhs, to the number 
of 2,000, wrere in the neighbourhood of Sbdmli, and Gurdat Singh sent word 
that he would join the invaders on the 17th. One consequence of this was 
that Gurdat Singh’s of Jhanjhdna was attached.^ Eaja Ramdayal Singh 
and the Marhal chief, Muhamdi Khan, were directed to protect the Hardw4r 
fair from the Sikhs, but could send few men, and in consequence many mer- 
duants were plundered. On tbe 17th, true to his word, Gurdat Singh joined 
the raiders and attacked Th4na Bhawan, but the Sikhs were repulsed by the K4zi 
and lost thirty-five men, killed and wounded in the affair. Colonel Bum was about 
to proceed"after them when a despatch was received from Dehli offering an 
amnesty to all the Sikh chiefs with the exception of Gurdat Singh (27th March). 
But ihe Sikhs did not stay their hands, and, on the 7th April, got as far as Mi^- 
ranpur, and on the following day news was received of their having plundered 
a number of villages near Kh4taali and of straggling parties being seen near 
Fazigarh and Meerut. Wherever they went they burned the harvest on the 
ground, plundered the villages and levied contributions. But, in tbe meantime, 
Cfelonel Bum was making preparations for carrying the war into the enemy 
ODuntry, and on the 5th April the British forces crossed the J umna and sat down 
before Gurdat Singh’s fortified town of Karnil. B4i Singh, Maht4b Singh and 
ethem had left the Du4b, while the remaining allies of Gurdat remained about 
im from Pazl^rh, collecting the harvest and threatening Mr. Guthrie, 

X 29tli Marcb, 1805. 
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who mii that could hold the fort for seven days, but had ammtimtion for no 
lOTger time. At this time, intelligence was received of the departure from the 
Sikh camp of Shahid Khan, the nominal snbahd&r of Saharanpur on the part of 
Holkar, and of a raid by a force from Bnrhiya, the rapdence of Sher Singh, who 
was mortally wounded at Oharaon. These Bnrhiya Sikhs occnpied Grhizinddin- 
nagar, near SahAranpnr, which they claimed on an alleged istmrdri grant which 
was subsequently disallowed. The fall of Kam&l effectually put an end to all Sikh 
invasions, and though rumours of the approach of a force from Patiala and 
of Banjit Singh from Lahore were rife in October, no invasion took place. 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battalions and eight guns were sent 
from Sardhana by the Begam to ThAna Bhawan, and one battalion with four guns 
to Meerut, while Colonel Bum occnpied Soupat. The Marhal jdylrs in Muzaf- 
fernagar and Bhanga Singh’s jdffir in Bidauli were subsequently exchanged 
for lands west of the Jumna. Nothing now remains to complete this short 
sketch of local history bat the continuation of the account of the Sayyids and a 
record of the events of the mutiny, with which I shall now conclude. 

With the advent of the British, many of the Sayyids who had left the district 

returned, but many, and, indeed, most of them, had been 

Sayyids after the con(iuest. . t , , i ^ , 

so long away that mey were unable to prove their title 
to their anc^ral lands. The oouuky was certainly at peace and the people 
were again able to leave the walled towt^ ^id attend to the efiltivatidu of the 
mail viihiges and Hmt outiyiitg hamlets, and henceforth no one had to feat open 
Bnta dangerawaited the Sayyids,both the returned anigrants and the 
sarvmng wfakd^ in tiie wordb of Mr. Oadell, was more insidious and 

more &tal to them than the old one, and when th^ fell victims to their own ex^ 
travagauoe aind our revetnue procedure, to the civil courts, and the ever watch- 
M money-lender, they had almost reason to regret the days when they were 
vassals of the (Jdjar chief or of Marhat^ soldiers, and when the lands that re¬ 
mained to theai were every now and then being desolated by the march of ar¬ 
mies or by Sikh and Bohilla raids.” Though the Gftjar chiefs still retained,^ 
for some years, their vast estates uuder the name of mukarariSf the Sayyids 
werealmost universally acknowledged as proprietors in the tract in which, before 
the fall of the empire, they had completely established themselves. In some 
cases the claims of the village communities were strong enough to demand seri¬ 
ous consideration, yet, as a role, the ^yyids were restored and the grounds of the 
few exceptions can be clearly traced. The Rajput muhamriddr retained a few 
villages to the south-west; the debateable ground of the Bhukarheri village was 
left with a Jat brotherhood, and here and there the Sayyid rights had sueeura- 
bed to the Marhattas or the Gujars. 

1 See Sahiranpnr District, Gazetteer, II, 199. Baja Nain Singh’s mukarari remained intact 
until ISOS (sec Meerut District) and the Bajpat mukarari was exchanged for lands in Karnal, 
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The general fiscal history of the district during the earlier settlements has been 
ffiven on a previous page and under the Saharanpur dis- 

EflEect of the settlements. i -ax- -l • ixi. if 

trict, and my intention, here, is only to show how the 

revenue administration has affectied the class that once formed the characteristic 
element of the population, and incidentally with them the J4ts, Gdjars, and others, 
Mr. A, Oadell, in one of his manuscript reports, notes that though the lapse, by 
the death of the grantees of the great estates held on a fixed revenue (muhamri) 
had the effect of restoring the old Sayyid families, they no longer held by virtue 
of inheritance only, but in very many cases retained their lands without any de¬ 
fined or tangible ground for their position as proprietors. Most of the mukararis 
were granted to individuals and not to communities, and in deciding upon the 
pretensions of the respective claimants to the proprietary right there was, on the 
one hand, a single individual or family, and on the other a large and turbulent 
body of Sayyids who, with much show of reason, asserted a right to a share in the 
whole estate. ^ In faci^ until quite rec^t years, the process of weeding out right¬ 
ful owners has been going steadily on and many of the largest Sayyid estates have 
not been acquired by inheritance or even by purchase, but are examples of the 
survival of the fittest or of the least scrupulous of the large communities. lu many 
cases the ousted owners have been avenged and the spoiler and the spoiled are 
alike at the mercy of the money-lender, while in others the old quarrel still goes 
on, and even the most well-meaning and considerate landlords have inherited with 
their property an amount of inveterate hatred which is always unpleasant, is 
frequently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous.’’ It is difficult to 
state with accuracy what rights the old communities enjoyed under their Sayyid 
masters, but in old papers both before and after the British rule the names of 
mukaddams or headmen were entered with those of the proprietors, and in times 
of difficulty the persons recorded in these papers were those who were looked 
to for the fiscal management of the village. At the settlement in 1841, numbers 
of villages were settled with the cultivating communities, who were vested with 
fhe entire management of their villages; they arranged for the cultivation of the 
land, had complete control over the village site, ponds and waste lands, built 
houses, sank wells and planted groves, and the landlord, whether Sayyid or pur¬ 
chaser, received nothing beyond the amount (eighteen per cent, on the assessment) 
fixed as landlord’s profits.” 

At the settlement in 1863, however, a new policy was adopted. Not only 
Effect of the revision of were the landlords restored to their old position, but 
it was gravely recorded in the village administration 
papers which were not attested by the tenants that the very communities who 
during the period of settlement had exercised complete control over the estate 
were nht in future to exercise even the minor privileges of planting trees and 

with the acknowledged custom long antecedent to tho 
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settlement of 184L Thi ^ provision and the judgment of the High Court of these 
Provinces imposing the penalty of dispossession on the digging of wells by cul¬ 
tivators proved fatal to many tenants, and although in some cases landlords were 
afraid to execute the decrees which they obtained, not a few tenants were ous¬ 
ted and a wrong was done which it has been found difficulty to remedy.” On 
the lapse of Raja Bamdajal’s mukarari^ in 1813, the Gujars could show no valid 
claim to moss of the villages belonging to it in the district. Jlany of them be¬ 
longed to the Sayyids, but they had been long out of possession, and nearly all 
the villages of the mukarari were settled with the cultivating communities, and 
the Sayyids got only a few poor estates. But far more fortunate were the 
Baniyas who had purchased in some cases the rights of Sayyids or could show 
deeds of sale executed by the mukaddams. From the civil couris the Baniyas 
got all they wanted ; in the revenue courts it seems to have been assumed that 
rights on the part of the communities were incompatible with the Sayyid claims.” 
In one village where the remains of buildings erected by the Sayyids showed 
the permanency of their occupation they were declared to have no rights, but 
’where even the shadow of a right came by transfer into the hands of the Baniya 
diwan of the late Gujar Raja it was upheld. 

Mr. Oavendisy appears to have, throughout, taken the part of the com¬ 
munities, to have held that the representative of a 

Mr. A. Cadell’s opinion. i » 

community could alienate his own rights but not those 

of the community; but the Mah^jans seem to have held their own, and while in 

some cases in the search for cultivating landlords even the Chamars holding land 

in the midst of a weak Jat community were invested with proprietary rights, and 

in another Jats who could point to a descent of only two and three generations 

from the men who had settled round the Sayyid fort were proprietors, in others 

the faintest Sayyid claim became unimpeachable when it passed into the hands 

of a Baniya, and the strongest cultivating right melted away when he resisted 

it. The old communities upon whom were conferred proprietary rights have 

certainly shown themselves right worthy of the favour that was shown them ; 

they have held together under no ordinary difficulties, and in a dry unwatered 

tract have paid to Government assessments which would have been severe 

even under more favourable circumstances. But strong communities cannot 

always be improvised, and the new, untried communities have proved unequal to 

the responsiblities which were imposed upon them and have, in a great measure, 

given way. It would probably have been more in accordance with justice and 

wnuld have secured more general prosperity if the rights of both parties, the 

former Sayyid owners and the village communities, had been recognized. The 

Sayyids wnuld then have become talukad4rs, .whilst the old village communities 

wnuld have remained in possession of all that they had previously enjoyed.” 


1 Self Rev. Bee., N, W. P., U22-33, page 84, 

83 
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The result of all these measures was that in the north of the eastern parga- 
nahs, Taga, Gujar, Jat and Rajput communities were 

Kesnlts. of the settlements, . . i i j. j. * ± i 

invested with proprietary rights, whilst, m exceptional 
cases, Sayyids were declared proprietors, and the money-lenders who had pur¬ 
chased, in some cases, the rights of Sayyids, and in others tliose of the repre¬ 
sentatives of cultivating communities, received, in either case, the fullest con¬ 
sideration. The representatives of the old Gujar Rajas were allowed to retain 
only those estates to which no adverse claim of any strength was made. To the 
south, Sayyids were confirmed in full possession of the proprietary right in 
those estates which their ancestors had acquired. To the south-west, Raj¬ 
puts were confirmed in the acquisitions made by them during tlie eighteenth 
century, and towards the south-east, a few Jat com muni ties of long stanriing 
were admitted to engage for the Government revenue. During the seventy 
years of British rule, the ruin of the Sayyids has progressed rapidly year by 
year. Extravagance, litigation, family dissensions and an utter recklessness ^ 
in money matters have distinguished the race. Idle, careless, discontented 
and thriftless, their fate is sealed, and in a few more years the great mass of the 
Sayyids of B4rha must sink to the level of the ploughman and those who earn 
their bread with the sweat of their brow. I now turn to the history of the 
mutiny as the next great event deserving record hei’e. 

The history of the mutiny in tliis district presents a marked contrast to the 
account given of the neighbouring district of Saharan- 
pur. When the outbreak at Meerut, on the 10th of 
May, took place Mr. Berford, the Magistrate of Miizaffarnagar, was at Saharan- 
pur, and, at once, returned to his district. He was then met with the most 
exaggerated reports of a general rising throughout the Duab, and disturbed ajid 
bewildered, hastily issued orders that all the public offices should be closed. The 
natural effect of this unwise measure was a general impression that the British 
rule was suspended throughout the district, and rumours of the rapid approach 
of mutineer troops gained ground, and in the absence of all letters, public and 

The Magistrate incap- private, from Meerut, appear to have been generally 
able of ac^n. believed. Mr. Berford’s acts strengthened this belief, 

and the courts were never again opened until the disturbances had ceased. 
Mr. Berford had heard that the prisoners in the jail intended to rise and 
murder tie Europeans, spent the night of his arrival in the station in hiding 
amongst the people of Sarwat. As nothing remarkable took place during the 

^ Mr. Grant mentioHs an instance of their utter carelessness in money matters. - Some fifty 
jfieaiis ago ihe Khatanli Sayyids had an agent to whom was intrusted the whole management of . 
estates. Requiring money for his son’s wedding he embezzled the whole proceeds. The 
sixteen villages to a money-lender for Rs. I7,000, and.hc soLi his claim to the 
tor 28^000. The STawab foreclosed the mortgage and became proprietor 
See farther Rev. Rep., 1.^ N. S., 162, and section on transfers antea* 
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night, he returned to the station and consulted with Mr. 0. G-rant, who had been 
recalled from camp. The result of their deliberations was an order to all 
the oiBcial community to abandon their bungalows and assemble at the tahdh or 
oflSce of the natire sub-collector of the land-revenue. The result showed that 
there was no necessity for this course of action, for although two bungalows 
were burned during the nightj the Magistrate’s guard were able to beat off a 
body of plunderera from Mr. Berford’s house, to which the party returned next 
morning* During the day the tahdli was again occupied, but the guard 
of the 20th IT L, profiting by the absence of the Europeans, plundered the 
treasure (Rs. 85,000) and were permitted to retire unmolested though they 
could have been punished without difficulty* To add to the confusion, the subah- 
dar of the escort sent an abusive message to the tahsildar, Sayyid ImdM Husain, 
accusing bim of eating pork and other forbidden food, and fearful of the con¬ 
sequences, it was resolved to separate. Mr. Berford disappeared during the 
discussion and took refuge in the house of some Sayyids at Abupura, whence 
orders were issued for tlio release of the prisoners in the jaiU 

This proceeding gave a final blow to all appearancy of order. The ill-dis-* 
posed amongst the inhabitants saw that they could, 

Effect of Ms conduct. . , . . * , , . 

with impunity, commit any excesses, that nobody xn-* 

terfered with them, and that the few men who had been captured while raiding 
in the city were now as free as themselves. Assisted by Mr. Berford^s own 
servants, the rabble, at once, commenced to finish the plunder of the tahsili 
treasure and the bungalows, and then proceeding to the jail, they destroyed the 
barracks and removed even the door-shutters aud the iron rails. All the public 
office were burned down on the 14th of May, and Mr. Grant is decidedly of 
opinion that the destruction of the records was brought about by the Sayyids, 
and that those individuals had spread false tales of approaching mutineers 
and dakaits to induce the district officials to take shelter with them and so get 
them out of the way while the work of destruction went on. That much of 
this plundering and burning could have been prevented is shown by the fact 
that on the 15th May the kotwal (Ahmad Husain) or principal police officer of 
the town, with the assistance of the mounted orderlies under Baud Kh5,n, was by 
himself able to defeat and disperse a large body of marauders who had assem* 
bled to plunder the bazars. Fifteen to twenty prisoners were brought in, but 
appear to have been dismissed without any punishment. From this time to the 
21st June no attack nor dakaiti was committed or attempted on the town, 
though reports of intended attack were frequent* The current work of the 
district was left to Mr. 0. Grant, who established small guard-posts on the prin¬ 
cipal lines of communication, enrolled horse anl foot, and desputched letters 
of encouragement to the principal landholders. 

^ From Mr, R M. Edwards’ official narrative, dated November iS, 1868 * 
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It was unfortunate that Mr. Grant’s sense of discipline prevented him from 
Harder by the 3rd openly resisting the feeble counsels of his senior officer, 
Cavalry. -vvho soon gave fresh signs of weakness, for when a sq aad- 

ron of the 3rd Light Cavalry signalised their arrival from Meerut by shooting 
a wretched shop-keeper, Mr. Berford accepted the verbal explanation of the prin¬ 
cipal offender without any inquiry as to its truth. With the exception of an 
abortive attempt on the part of Mr. Berford to escape to Meerut, nothing of 
importance occurred until the 29th, when the station was reinforced by a detach¬ 
ment of eighty troopers of the 4th Irregular Cavalry under Lieutenant Clarke, 
who was subsequently relieved by Lieutenant Smith. The police did nothing 
to assist in keeping order. They appear to have come to an understanding with 
the people that neither should interfere with the other. That if the villagers 
permitted the police to remain quietly at their stations and draw their pay, the 
villagers might commit what crimes they pleased without any attempt at pre¬ 
vention on their part The natural result was that violent crimes of all kinds 
were daily, almost hourly, committed throughout the district, not secretly nor by 
night, but openly and at noon day. It is needless naming the chief criines ; it 
is sufficient to remark that here, as in other parts of the country, the Baniyas 
and Mahajans were, in the majority of cases, the victims, and fearfully have 
many of them been made to suffer for tbeir previous rapacity and avarice.” 
Parai and Bijupura were visited and punished, and matters were improving until 
the 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and murdered their officer. Lieute¬ 
nant Smith. 

This outbreak is thus described by Mr, R. M. Edwards About 3 P. M., 

of Lieutenant f oamel-ricler arrived from Shamil; 

Smitb by the 4th Irre- he did not come in by the direct road, but passed 
gulars. . 7 r 

round by the public offices, and entered the lines of the 
4th, and no doubt brought some letter or message to the men from their com¬ 
rades stationed at Shamli. He left again in a short time, and soon after his 
departure a trooper went into Mr. Berford’s bungalow, apparently to call Lieu¬ 
tenant Snaitb, as that officer accompanied him into the lines. Mr. Dalby, head 
clerk, who was in a tent outside the bungalow, saw the arrival and departure 
of the camel-rider, the trooper go to the bungalow, and Lieutenant Smith re¬ 
turned with him, and, at the time, noticed that Lieutenant Smith, who was in the 
habit of visiting the linos every evening, was going to his men at an unusually 
early hour. Shortly after the report of a muskei was heard, and some natives 
called out that a dog had been shot. This was, however, almost immediately 
negatived by one of the Magistrate’s chaprdsis, Bishan Singh, who rushed into 
the bungalow, saying that the Adjutant had been shot by his men. The party 

* the bungalow, Messrs. Berford and Grant, Mr. Dalby and Mr. 

• • ftimOies, at once left it and went to the out-houses in the 
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rear of tie house, where the jail-guard were stationed. The risald&r of the 
cavalry came to Mr. Grant and told him that he had put the man who wounded 
the Adjutant into confinement, and asked that officer to go to the bungalow and see 
Lieutenant Smith, who had been brought in then by some dooly-bearers and was 
being attended to by the native doctor. Mr. Grant was accompanjing the risaldar, 
w'hen Mr. Butterfield went forward and prevented his doing so, saying the men 
meant treachery. The sepoys of the jail-guard now said that the whole party 
should at once lepair to the tahsil, which they did by a short and unfrequented road, 
accompanied by the guard, as the cavalry were evidently preparing to mount, and 
were beginning to surround the bungalow. Mr, and Mrs. Butterfield, when 
half way, returned to the bungalow to procure some necessaries forgotten by them 
in the hurry of departure. These they managed to secure, and had proceeded some 
distance tow'ards the tahsil, when Mr. Butterfield was shot by one of the troopers; 
his wife begged them to kill her also, but though they threatened her she was left 
uninjured. Mr. Butterfield's body was slashed with nine cuts and one hand was 
cut off on account of the ring upon it. The party reached the tahsil only just in 
time, as several troopers galloped down the main road, with the evident inten¬ 
tion of cutting them off, but returned on seeing them enter the gate. 

“ Lieutenant Smith, wh )se first wound was not mortal, was pnfc into a dooly 
and was being taken to the tahsil, when he was followed by some of the cavalry, 
dragged out and murdered. Tlie Ijody was much disfigured by sword cuts 
and one of the hands was cut off for the sake of the ring. The bodies of 
Lieutenant Smith ami Mr. Butterfield were removed that night by Mr. Dalby’s 
younger brother, and Mr. Kelly, brother of Mrs. Butterfield, to their bunga¬ 
low. They lay there unburied for two days and two nights, and were eventually 
interred by these two men close to the house. The bodies were subsequently 
removed to consecrated ground. About 8 o’clock the same evening the whole 
of the 4th came to the tahsil and asked the sentry what regiment he belonged 
to, and called out to all true Muhammadans to come over and join them, and de¬ 
manded that the hajirs should be given up. They at first insisted that the 
tahsil should be opened in order that they might rob the treasury and murder 
the Christians. Imdai Husain, tahbild4r, behaved extremely w'ell, Mr. Grant 
informs me, and distinctly refused to listen to the troopers, though taunted, 
threatened, and abused by them. Daud Khan, sub-officer of the mounted 
orderlies, went out to the mutineers and asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, the lives of the Christians. He answered that though the Europeans 
had certainly come to the tahsil they were not there, and if they were he would 
not give them up. They then demanded the treasure. He said he had nothing 
to do with the money and no power over it, and re-entered the tahsil, when it 
was settled to give up the amount in the chest, about Rs. 6,000. On receiving 
it, the troopers left in a body, going roun 1 by Abupura v/ith the intention, 
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apparentlj/of discovering whether the Europeans had again sought refuge there 
and then passed on to Shamli, where they were joined by their comrades. Nobody 
attempted to stop or interfere with them. Before their departure they burned 
Mr. Berford’s bungalow and carried off* Messrs. Grant’s and Berford’s horses. 
The staging bungalow and Mr. O’Farrell’s bungalow were burned the same 
night.” This outbreak was clearly preconcerted between the cavalry at Muzaf- 
farnagar and those at Shamli, and had the Europeans been weak enough to trust 
themselves to the troopers they would have all shared the fate of Lieutenant 
Bmith and Mr. Butterfield. Imdad Husain’s gallant conduct has been attributed 
to an intelligent foresight, but no such cause can be assigned for Dddd Khdn’s 
staunchness. He was an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually himself served 
with the mutineers: stranger still, all the mounted orderlies followed his example. 
Another man whose name deserves honourable mention was Ghaus Muhammad 


Khdn, the officer of the jaiLguard. The conduct of all these men shows what 
might have been done had there been a few resolute European officers at the 
head of afl^irs, and renders this lamentable episode ail the more disgraceful to 
the person concerned. On the morning of the 22nd June a bodv of villagers 
attempted to attack the town, but were driven off by a party of district horse and the 
jail-guard. On the 26tb, Lieutenant Olarke arrived with a party of the 3rd Cavalry, 
and on the 1st of Jnly Mr. R. M. Edwards marched in from Sah&ranpur with a body 

, ^ Gurkhas and took charge of the administration of the 

Mr. R. M. Edwards. -it 

district. He reported that on his arrival he found the 

district much disorganized, all work seemed to have been long suspended, and 
even Government servants, with whom had been found large sums of money 
plundered from the treasury, were not only unpunished but had been permitted 
to remain in Government employ. The collecting establishment was in exist¬ 
ence, but not the least attempt was made to collect the land-revenue. The police 
were also nominally at work, but did nothing but clamour for their pay, and 
there was no money wherewith to settle their claims.” Mr. Edwards’ first efforts 
were principally directed to the restoration of confidence in the civil station, tl^ 
re-establishment of the jail, the keeping open the communication on the princi¬ 
pal lines of road, the security of the postal service, and the collection of the land 
revenue. In the town of Muzaffarnagar, the shops were all closed and the 
people were accustomed to fly and hide themselves on hearing of the approach of 
marauders. Gradually by the show of a little firmness and common sense confi¬ 
dence was restored. In the district, the sub*collectors of the revenue reported 
tiiat there was no use in attempting its realisation until the fate of Delhi was 
known. Here,“also,*when the collecting establishment knew that they must 
work or r^ign, great improvement was effected, and in a short time the revenue 
^b^an to be collected with vigour. Demonstrations were made in the Shamli 
wmJJgst the villages of the Ganges parganah ; and by the end of 
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Aujiiist Rs. 2,70,535 were remitted to Meerut after paying all the district 
expenses, and this, too, “ without the sacrifice of a single life and without 
maltreating in any way a single sonL” 

A further detachment of Gurkhas arrived towards the end of August, and 
Unsuccessful attack on about this time disturbances recommenced throughout 
ParasauU. district. The presence of the troops was called 

for at Shainli, where differences h id occurred between the tahsi!d4r and Mohar 
Singh, the principal Jat landholder; and from this town Mr. Grant led an ex¬ 
pedition (September 2nd) against Parasauli in the Kandhla parganah, the resi¬ 
dence of Khairati Khan, Pintlari, a noted rebel. The attack was repulsed and 
the party was obliged to return to Shamli. This movement had an unfortunate 
effect on the state of affairs. Khairati Khan was at once joined by the people 
of Jaula, Baraut and Bijraul, and drove out the police from the fort of Budhana, 
where he established his head-quaters. Reinforcements were sent to Shamli and 
the Magistrate himself hurried to the spot. Whilst there, news arrived of a 
rising amongst the Shaikhzalahs of Thana Bhawan, and hourly tidings of fresh 
disturbances all round were received. On the 12th September the revenue 
peons were expelled from Jhanjhaua and Kandhla. Disaffection generally 
prevailed from the line of the Hindan going westwards, incladiug portions of par- 
ganahs Budhana, Shikarpur, Baghra, and Oharthawal, with the entire parganah 
of Th^na Bhawan and theJ4fe villages of Shamli, whilst the K4ndhla parganah 
as far as the Jnmna Canal and part of Jhanjfadna was also disturbed.’^ An 
attack on the Jats of Ka idhla was determined upon, and on the I4th Jaula was 
taken after a sharp resistance, and the same night the troops encamped within 
the fort of Budhdna. 

Daring their absence Shamli (see Sha'mli) w'as attacked by the Thana 

Sbl«U«rfTbi».Bh.™.. heads! by thsK&=!lfal.bdb AK 

and his nephew Inayat Aii Khan, and was captured. 
The rebels murdered 113 men in cold blood, and the ferocity of the Musalmdns 
was shown by the slaughtering of all who took refuge in the mosque and tem¬ 
ple adjacent to the tabsil. “ They were to a man cut to pieces, even little 
children were slaughtered, and the inner walls of both edifices were crimsoned 
with blood.” The troops at once proceeded to Thana Bhawan and attacked 
the town, but were repulsed with the loss of 17 killed and 21 wounded, and 
were obliged to retire upon Mozaffamagar, which was again threatened by 
marauders. Ou the arrival of reinforcements from Meerut, an expedition was 
again led against Thana Bhawan which was evacuated by the enemy, and the 
gates and walls were razed to the ground (see Thana Bhawan). Muham¬ 
mad Ali Khan of Jalalabad was made tahsilddr of Th4aa Bhawan, Shamli was 
re-occupied, and the foices proceeded to the Ganges parganahs, to operate 
against the troops of the rebel Eohilla Naw&b of Najibabad. With the exception 
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of a smarts kirrnish at Miraapur, the operations of troops in this district 
until the end of the disturbances were unmarked by any great action and may 
be described in Mr. Edwards’own words:—We were continually kept on the 
move, marching and countermarching up and down the river, by the rapid 
movements of the masses of rebels on the opposite bank. Their numbers were 
so greatly superior to ours that we were obliged to be constantly on the watch, 
as the Ganges had become so low that fords were very numerous, and the river 
line was so extensive that our forces had to be divided into very small detach¬ 
ments. Our police-stations and outlying posts wei*e several times attacked 
and destroyed, hut the rebels so rapidly recrossed the river that we never could 
catch them though every exertion was made to do so. These attacks became 
so frequent that all the police posts had to be removed out of the khddir to the 
high land. The jangle in the khddir was burned by order of Colonel Brind^ 
who had been appointed to command in the district. This deprived the enemy 
of the power of approaching our posts in any numbers without being perceived. 
Not a week passed that I did not obtain intelligence of the intention of the 
enemy to cross and make a night attack, and large numbers of them would fre¬ 
quently assemble on the river bank, but either their courage failed them or these 
were mere demonstrations got up with the view of harassing and annoying us.’^ 
Since the mutiny, with the exception of the new laud settlement, the famine, 
the increase of irrigation and the prevalence of malarious fevers, there are no 
events of interest to record. 

The general sanitary history of the district has already been sufficiently 
sketched in the introduction. Dr. Kirton, the Civil 
Surgeon, thus summarises the local medical history:— 
The prevailing epidemic diseases are fever, small-pox, dysentery and diarrhoea; 
malarious fever is now (1873) the most common fatal disease amongst the 
people. It assumes mostly the intermittent or remittent types, and the attacks 
are followed by enlargements of the spleen and liver by tympanitic or dropsical 
swellings and collignative diarrhoea. It is due to malarious causes and occurs 
with greatest intensity at the end of the rainy season in August, September, 
and October. All classes of the people suffer from it.^ Small-pox is common 
in the district, and stands next to fever as a destructive disease amongst the 
people. It occurs all the year through, but spreads to a greater extent during 
the dry hot months of April, May and June than at any other time of the 
year* Outbreaks of small-pox are sometimes preceded by epidemics of measles. 
Diairhoea and dysentery are also common diseases amongst the people. They 

' is ligM toaAd tbafe in 1817 and I84S the district was visited by epidemics of malarions fever 
tliose which devastated it from 1868 to 1873; neither of these can be attributed to the 
In 1817 was no irrigation from canals, and in 1843 the Ganges canal had not been 
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affect chiefly the lower classes of the populatioii, who subsist on coarse food 
and suffer from exposure. Both affections prevail most frequently during the 
autumn months of the year, when the days are hot and the nights cold. Be* 
sides the disorders already mentioned, ophthalmia may be said to prevail as an 
endemic disease in the district. It appears mostly during the hot months of 
the year, and q)reads amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who live for the 
most part in crowded hous^. Repeated attacks of this disease lead in many 
instances to partial or total blindness. Some forms of skin disease, and 
scrofula to a limited extent, also prevail in the district. Mutilated and blind 
persons, whose deformities are to be attributed to leprosy and neglected eye- 
disorders, may be seen in the large towns. Cholera is not endemic in the dis¬ 
trict, but it may occur as an epidemic disease. In 1861 it visited the district^ 
in July and August, after tiie famine. On this occasion its ravages were con¬ 
fined to towns and villages on the low ground near the river Krishni, to the 
west of the district. The mortality caused by it was considerable. Again in 
1867, in April, cholera was brought into the district by pilgrims from Hardwar. 
It did not then spread to any great extent, but occurred mostly along the lines- 
of road followed fay the pilgrims/* 

Enough has been said regardingthe spread of fever in the district both in the^ 
introduction and under the Meerut district. The figures hereafter given show 
the gradual increase of fever mortality since 1869y and ft would appear thatr 
the disease is now as rapidly disappearing* One result of the special inquiries 
made by Dr. Planck in 1871 was that Gk)vemment recognfted the necessity 
for limiting canal-irrigation in places where the spring-level was close to the 
surface. The return to well-irrigation in such places and the prohibition of 
the cultivation of the high rain-crops near the town-sites have been tried with 
much benefit. The Government practically endorsed the opinions of the Sanitary 
Oommi^ioner (G. O^No. 20A. of March 19,1872,) and wrote This disease 
(malarious fever) seems from a considerable induction in the present inquiry 
to follow canal-irrigation and to prove a connection between the constitutional 
depression and fever attendant on it and canal-irrigation under these unfavourable 
conditions.’’ In addition to the schemes already noted as undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment for the improvement of the drainage of the swamp-affected lands, ofcheir 
projects are in preparation to improve the sanitary condition of the district and 
dheck, as far as possible, the evolution of malaria from the soil. With this view 
it is intended to clear out the beds of existing water-courses wherever they havo 
silted up and open out new channels wherever they may be found necessary. 
Much improvement has been effected around the civil-station itself and towards 
Shamli, Salawar, and Bhainswal. Duringthe yearl871, Government Organised 
a special medical establishment for the relief of the fever-stricken population of* 
ibis district. Eight hospital assistants were employed throughout the district. 

84 
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under the superintendence of Dr. Kirton, the Civil Sarfijeon of Muzaffarnagar, 
from August to October. Temporary dispensaries were opened at BudhAna, 
jShamli and JAnsath: 3,122 cases were treated by these men, of which 2,240 were 
cured; regarding 758 cases the result is not known, 4 persons died and 110 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. Still, notwithstanding this 
great success, the returns show4,360 deaths from malarious fever in this distript 
during the fever months of August, September, and October* The deaths from 
all other causes during 'the same period numbered only 1,174 cases. 

The following table shows tbe mortuary statistics for eight years from the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s report:— 


Year. 

t 

i 

1 

Small-pox. 

1 

Bowel complaint* 1 

Cholera. 

sf 

a 

1 

1 

<*» 

o 

TotaJL 

s 

l§ 

1-' 

1867, 



514 

965 

765 

2,051 

4,855 

18,786 

20*1 

1868, 


»«« 

4,131 

2,345 

454 

229 

3,792 

10,960 

16-0 

1869, 


«*• 

10,541 

1,074 

842 

166 

4,467 

17,090 

25*0 

1870, 

... 

»•» 

16,855 

8,966 

... 

160 

4,901 

24,882 

36*46 

1871, 

• •• 

••• 

15,607 

4,332 

1,811 

95 

617 

22,362 

82'76 

1672, 



13,794 

1,097 

1,372 

35 

559 

16,867 

23*92 

1873, 


... 

11,982 

8,129 

1,296 

A 

788 

17,160 

24*81 

U74, 

•M 

tM 

18|955 

877 

1,0A6 

2 

824 

16,704 

22*76 


<<5Iho chief epidemic cattle diseases of the district are rinderpest, foot-and- 
’ month disease and pleuro-pneumonia. Einderpest 

(mahdmi^ ehera): symptoms: heat, hard breathing, 
ftiist, twhKdiing of skin, discharge from eyes and nostrils, watery stools 
Ubod^ gi*eak proskcatioufe In fatal esses death ensues between three 
disease (n>ra^ aJcr&Oy tepha^): syipptems, 
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fe¥er, iJiirst, eraptioH in the month, swelling of cheeks, sores in the feet, in- 
abilify to feed, constipation, distended stomach. Duration ten or twenty days 
or more. Plenro-pnenmonia (piphri^ H., lung-disease): symptoms, fever, 
dry cough, diflSenlty of breathing, loss of appetite, distended nostrils, pain over 
chest on pressure, constipated bowels. In severe cases death may result in a 
few days, in mild cases the progress of the disease is more protracted. These 
diseases are considered contagions, and are known by different names in differ¬ 
ent parts of the district. Einderpest is the most fatal disease. Foot-and-mouth 
disease is more common than rinderpest, but less fatal. Pleuro-pneumonia is 
least known. Disease amongst cattle prevails mostly in the district towards 
the md of the rainy season. In 1867 it was computed that about ten per cent, 
of the cattle of the district died from disease; but since that date sickness to 
any great extent amongst cattle has not occurred. 

The practice of medicine as followed by the haMmSy or native practitioners, 
is empirical and unscientific. They adhere to the 
humoral pathology of Aristotle, and maintain the doc¬ 
trine that all disorders of the human body arise from heat and cold. In 
accordance with this notion, they prescribe their remedies, but they endeavour 
to keep secret the ingredient of tibdr nostnuns. In acute disorders iheir 
remedies are often inert. ^ Fever is treated by privation of food, followed by 
doses of warm water; and when the fever snbsides, rice water and chirayta are 
given. In ophthalmia their remedies often fail, and Instances of loss of sight, 
due to their want of knowledge in the treatment of this disease, are common. 
Surgery as praelioed by the natives is also mide and semaewhat barbarous. For 
external huiis the part m treated with cowdung or turmeric, or contused 
wounds are dr^sed with plasters made of opium, turmeric, and lime, which 
become hard and are aliow^ to remain on the part until the wound heals. 
Wh«i a limb is wounded the whole of it, instead of the blood-vessel only, is 
compressed to stop ihe bleeding. They sometimes successfully depress cata¬ 
ract In the eye and extract stone from the bladder, but their treatment of 
fractured bones is bad. The splints are slips of bamboo cut much too short, 
and applied so tight as to cause swelling and sometimes mortification. In 
large towns Jarrahs are sometimes met with who can amputate a limb, tie a 
blood-vessel, or excise a tumour.^' There is but on^ Grovernment dispensary 
in the district, that in Muzaffarnagar itself, in which, during the year 1873, 
the number of in-door patients treated was 226 and the number of out-door 
patients was 5,949. The receipts for the same year amounted to Es. 3,630, of 
which Es. 2,618 were contributed by Government, while the expenditure amount¬ 
ed to Es. 3,051. During the year 1873-74 there were 10,786 vaccine opera¬ 
tions, of which 8,006 were successful, 1,727 were unsuccessful, and the result in 
1,053 cas^ could not be ascertained. 
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The following Kst gives the drags, both indigenons and imported, that are 
ordinarily nsed by the hoibiraj or haUm (native practitioner of medicine):— 


NaiiTe name* 


^bnus (ebony), 
Adrak, 

Afim, 

Ajwayan, 

Alsi» 

Amalfas, 

Amrud, 

Anantmur> 

Anar, 

Anisun, 

Aonla, 

s’tiralk, 

Af^s, 

Babul,, 

B^ra, 

Babera^ 

Baib^i^ 

Bdlgiri, 

Binaula,. 

Bisb, 

Bol,, 


Bncb> 

Charas, 

Chirayta, 

Dalchini, 

Bhiik. 

Dhaniya, 

Dbatura, 

JDhunai 

Bdna, 

Elwa, 

Gandak,. 

Gaudabiroza, 

Ganja, 

Genda, 

Ghnncb, 

Gol mircba, 

Gulkand,, 

Har, 

Hfng,. 

I!2cbi, 

Imli, 

Indi Cyan* 

lshaTm:&4 

Ispagbol, 

JTairilgota, 

Ja^C^hir. 

Jonkh, 

KatUb cbinT, 

Kabruba, 

Eafcri, 

EaladSim,, 

Eofiir, 

Saliya matti, 

Kanaela, 

Eandari, 



ScientijElc or common 
same. 


^ Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Ginger, 

Opium* 

Lovage. 

Flax. 

Cathartocarpns £stula. 
Guava. 

Hemidesnons Ihdicus. 
Pomegranate.. 

Pimpinella iuvolucratnm. 
Emblica officinalis, 

Styrax officinalis. 
Aconitum heteropbyllum. 
, Acacia Arabica. 

' Penieillaria spicata. 

• Terminalia bellerii^ 
Myrsine Africana^ 

JDgle marmelos* 

O)tton seed. 

Aconitum heteropbyllum. 
Balaamodendron myrrha 
(seeds.) 

Acorus calamus. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Ophelia chirayta. 
Cardamoms. 

, Butea frondosa (seeds). 
CJoriander seed. 

Datura alha. 

Shorea robusta. 

Artemisia Indica, 

Aloes. 

Sulphur. 

Turpentine, 

Cannabis satira. 

Tagetes erectsu 
Abrus precatorius. 

Black pepper. 

Conserve of roses. 
Terminalia chebula, 
Assafcetida. 

Cardamoms. 

Tamarind. 

Cucumifl colocynthis, 
Aristolochia Indica, 
Plantago ispaghula. 
Croton tiglium. 

Opoponax chironum. 
Leech. 

Piper cftbeba. 

Vateria Indica. 

Cncumis pubescens, 
Pharbitis nib 
Camphor. 

; Chalk. 

Bottlera tinctoria (Roxb). 
SciMa Indica. 

Sulphate of iron, 
Su§andina bondua 


Native name. 


Kath, 

Kesar (zaffan)» 
B^arwa tel, 
Kbura'Aai AjwAyan, 
Kuchila, 

Lahsan, | 

L5A mircba, 

Lanngv 

Mad^, 

Majuphal, 

Mansil, 

Methi, 

Nagar motha, 
Nausadr, 

Na. 

. N|la tutlya^ 

Nimak, 

NIm, 

Fak^bed, 

PAn, 

Papita, 

Para, 

PatjfApra, 

Phitkari, 

Pudina, 

Post, 

Hai, 

Hasot, 

Raskapur, 

Rpri ka tel, 

Bitha,« 

, Saji matti, 
Sakmuniy% 

Salih misri, 
Samm-ul-f&, 

Sanna, 

Sankhiya, 

Sarifa, 

Sarsofi, 

Shingarf, 

Sberkhist, 

Shora, 

Sohaga, 

SohAgi. 

Sonf, 

Soya,. 

SupAri, 

Surma, 

Tamaku, 

Taroi, 

Tell, 

Tili, 

Til ki tel> 

TIsi. 

Tisi ka tel, 

TJshak, 

ZangAr, 


Scientific or common 
name. 


Acacia catechm 
Saffron. 

Mustard-oil, 

Hyoscyamus niger. 
Strychnos nux-vomica^ 
Garlic. * 

Redrpepper. 

Cloves. 

Calotropis gigantea. 

Oak gall. 

Bisulphuret of arsenic,. 
Fenugreek. 

Cyperus longa. 

Ammonia hydrochlorus. 
Indigo. 

Bluestone: s u I p ha t e of 
copper. 

Muriate of soda, salt. 
Melia azadiracbta. 
Gentiaua kurroo. 

Piper betel, 

Strychnos Ignatii, 
Quicksilver. . 

Fumaria parv'flora,. , 
Alum. 

Mink 

Poppyheads* 

Mustard. 

Berheris Asiatica.. 
Bichloride of mercury. 
Castor-oil, 

Soapnut. 

Carbonate of soda. 
Convolvolus scammonia. 
Salep. 

White arsenic. 

Cassia elongata. 

Arsenic. 

Cnstard-apple, 

Mustard. 

Bisulphuret of mercury 
(cinnabar). 

Fraxinus floribundusi 
Nitrate of potash. 

Borax. 

Biborate of soda. 
Foenicnlum vulgare* 
Anethnm sowa. 

Acacia catechu. 

Snlphuret of antimony, ’ 
Tobacco. 

Lnffa acutangula. 

Meloe cichori. 

Sesamum Indicutnii 
Sesamum oil. 

Linseed. 

Linseed oil. 

Dorema ammoniacnm... 
Terdigrisor subacetafce 
of copper. 
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Ailam, 

Baghra or Bagra parganah, 

Baghra Tillage, 

Bardlsi, 

Barla or Balar, 

Basera or Baseda, 

Begharazpur, 

Bhains^al, 

Bhukarheri parganali, 

Bhukarheri Tillage. 

Bbuma-Samballiera, 

Bidauli pargaiiah, 

Bidauli village, 

Budhana town, 

Bndbina parg^iali, 

Bntrara^ 

OI:mrikiwal town, 

ChartMwai parganah, 

Otiansina, 

^bap6r, 

Dehra, 

Bbarmpnra, 

Gadhi Duhhar or GarM Dnbhar, ... 

Gangem, ... 

Gordhanpnr parganah, 

Gordhanpnr village. 

Gala, ... 

Harhar, 

Basanpnr, 

Hnsainpor, 

Ilahabas, •*. 

JaUlabad, 

Ailam, a village in parganah Kandhla of the MuzaflFarnagar district, is 
distant 30 miles from the civil station, 14 miles from Barant in the Meerut dis¬ 
trict, and 12 miles from ShamlL The population in 1865 numbered 2,700 souls, 

of whom the greater portion were J4ts; in 1872 there were 3,065 inhabitants. 
There are about 500 mud huts in the village, which is made up of two parts, 
the Patti Khurd or “small division’" and the Patti Kal4n or “large division,” 
each of which has a good brick-built house, the residence of the proprietor. 
The site and suburbs are rather low and much water collects here during the 
rains; the well-water is found at a depth of fourteen feet from the surface, 
which is about one-half the depth it stood at before the introduction ’ the 
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Jansath town, 

Jansath parganah, 

Jania, 

Jauli, 

Jhaojhaiia town, 
dhanjh5.na parganah, 
Kairdna town, 

Kairana parganah, 

Kaliana, 

E^dhla town, 

Kandhla parganah, 
Khitanli town, 

KhAtanli parganah, 
Kotesra, 

Lohai^ 

Mansnrpnr, 

MlrAnpnr, 

Moma, 

MnzaSamagar town, 
MiizaSarnagao: parganah, 
Pdr Chhapir 
Pur, 

Bajpur Eal£n, 
Bamhalhera, 

ShUhpnr, 

SbUmli town, 

Shamli parganah, 
ShikUrpur, 

Thina Bhawan town, 
Thana Bhawan parganah, 
Tisang, 
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eastern Jumna canal now running about a mile to the west. The village is 
a fertile one and the people are industrious and appear to be prosperous. 
Ailam lies on the route from Dehli to Sah^ranpur between Baraut in Meerut 
and Shdmli in this district, and has an encamping-ground. The road all through 
is earthen, raised and bridged, but liable to swamp in places in the rains. From 
Ailam to Shdmli the road passes close to the left bank of the eastern Jumna 
canal through the lands of Kaudhla, Fazilpur, Kandrauli and Lattii, all highly 
cultivated villages. Water is plentiful and supplies are procurable after due 
notice. 

Baghra or Bagra, a parganah in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of the same 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Charthawal, on the west and 
north-west by parganahs Thana Ehawan and Shdtnli, on the east by parganah 
Muzaffarnagar, and on the south by parganah Shikarpur. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 88 square miles and 282 
acres, of which 66 square miles and 531 acres were under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 87 square miles 
and 388 acres, of which 66 square miles and 117 acres were cultivated, 11 
square miles and 239 acres were culturable, and 10 square miles and 32 acres 
were barren. The parganah lies between the KAli and the Hindan; the former 

flows southwards through the eastern portion, and the 
Physical features. , , j. / 

latter just outside the eastern boundary in the same 

direction. The central tract slopes down on either side to these rivers, and 
owing to its position, is cut off from artificial irrigation, and there are but few 
wells and tanks. This portion suffered much during the famine of 1860-61, and 
must always give much anxiety in seasons of drought. To the west of the 
Hindan eleven out of nineteen villages are watered from a distributary of the 
eastern J umna canal. 


The settlement of 1841 was made by Mr. E. Thornton and that of 1862 by 

Piscal h*ator found that cultivation 

had increased during the twenty years of the old 
settlement from 39,434 acres to 42,038, giving an increase of 2,604 acres, or 6*6 
per cent. The old irrigation returns are wanting, but there is reason to believe 
that there has been an increase of irrigation throughout. Out of the 18,895 acres 
irrigated in 1862, 14,012 acres were watered from weUs. Mr. Martin found 
the parganah sadly impoverished and the people suffering under a reasonable 
^essment, and though a former Collector (Mr. Edwards) considered Baghra 
fairly prosperous, Mr. Martin was of a different opinion, and writes:—I cannot 
see how it can be well off until some means be devised for the extension of 


irrigation to the Daab~ of the Hindan and K41i rivers.’’ The landholders at 
present have to contend with the absence of water, so necessary for a sandy, 
^9 absence of a sufficient supply of manure, the want of capital and 
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the desertion of cnltivators,^ Drought and the distnrbances of 1857 did much 
to bring about the state of depr^sion found in 1861, and the consequence was 
that a light assessment was found nec^sarj. The transfers that took place 
during the previous settlement amounted to 16,494 acres, or over 30 per cent, 
of the entire area. Out of 75 estates only 18 escaped changes of some kind or 
other, and the average price fetched at private sales was less than double the 
annual revenue, a result which would seem to show that the value of proper^ 
has fallen off very much in this parganah, and, as a matter of fact, the existing 
land-holders are much in debt. The agricultural population comprises Jats (both 
Hindu and Musalmau), Tagas, Rajputs, Brahmans, Shaikhs, Sayyids and 
Pathans, and there are numerous cultivating communities of Jats who have now 
for the first time been fairly assessed. The Hindu communities are peaceful 
agriculturists, but when converted to Islam, as many have been in this parganah, 
they wonld appear to become turbulent and idle. Mr. Martin writes^ that any¬ 
thing like severity in the assessment would lead to desertion, to poverty and 
to the increase of crime on the part of the Muhammadan Tagas, Rajputs and 
J4ts, all disorderly classes.” 

The following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements 

Land-revenue. and the figures given in Mr. Cadell’s review in 1870 ; 
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© is 
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Year. 

Total area 

Barren. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Cultur- 

able. 

Irrigat- 

Dry. 

TotaL 

Revenue. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs, a p. 

1848, ... 

55,460 

7,978 

6,363 

1,190 

6,858 

7,114 

... 


39,434 

. 86,362 

2 3 0 

[862, ... 

66,605 

1,090 

; 18,896 

23,142 

42,038 

8U691 

1 15 11 

1870, ... 

56,605 

6,467 

493 

7,298 

19,059 

23,288 

42,347 

82,391 

1 15 2 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census papers, amounted to 
Rs. 82,963 (or with cesses, Rs. 95,926), falling at a rate of Re. 1-7-5 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re, 1-7-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re, 1-15-0 per acre on the cultivated area. ^ The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,94,376. 

According to the censusof 1872, parganah Baghra contained 48 inhabited 

^ villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants: 10 

Population. 0 7 7 

had between 200 and 500; 17 had between 500 and 


^ The remissions, during the famine years, amounted to Rs. 7 971, and the advances from cha¬ 
ritable jfends for aid in agriculture to Hs. 2,088. Mr. Keene estimates the number of emigrants 
from this parganah alone at 3,687 souls, * Mr. Cadell recommended only six estates for 

permanent settlement. » Throughout I have ^ven the census ^gures and percentages as 

recorded and without correction, « 
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1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record shows 75 estates on 
the register in 1863. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 44,164 souls (20,013 females), giving 
501 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 33,650 
Hindus, of whom 15,088 were females, and 10,514 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 4,925 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,642 Brahmans, of whom 1,150 
were females; 958 Eajpnts, including 351 females; 2,819 Baniyas (1,272 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 27,231 souls, of whom 
12,306 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
nah is the Gaur, who number 2,605 souls. The Rajputs are chiefly Pundirs and 
the Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,703) and Saraugi subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising more than one thousand members in this parganah are 
theOhamdr (6,145), Garariya (1,143), Juldha (1,102), Khakrob (1,887), and 
Jfit (7,350). Representatives of nearly all the other castes common to the dis¬ 
trict are also found. Amongst the Musalmans, Sayyids number 524, Path&QS 
263, and Shaikhs 9,398. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
densus of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 352 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,373 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,921 in agricultural operations ; 2,485 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,129 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 534 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 13,025 as cul¬ 
tivators, and 30,141 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 959 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,151 
souls. 

Baghra is an old Akbari parganab. The name is said to be derived from 
pne Raja Bag or Bagra. Prithirij, also, held possession of this parganah, of 
which the records in the kanfingos’ possession are said to date from 935 A.D. 
Pnder the Mughals it was absorbed in the Dehli Subah. Later still a great portion 
. pIjI forped part of the Sa^dhana The alterations of boundary in this 

considerable, and nunaerous es^ch^nges have been ujade a* 
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various times with Budhiia, Chtrth4vval, and Shikarpur. In 1816 Baghra had 
37 villages* In 1840-41 one village was received from Deoband and four from 
Th&na BhawaHj giving together a revenue of Rs. 5,360, and at the same time 
two villages assessed at Rs* 1,400 were transferred to Deoband. 

Baqhra, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Muzafifarnagar 
district, is distant 8 miles from the oivil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 4,158 souls. This village gives its name to the parganah within which 
it is situated. There is a police-station and a branch post-ofHce here, and a market 
on Wednesdays. 

BabIlsi, a village in parganah Oharthawal of the Muzaffamagar district, 
is distant 13 miles from the civil station. In 1865 there were 1,650 inhabitants, 
and in 1872 the numbers were 1,559, chiefly Rajputs. The site is raised, espe¬ 
cially on the east, where a natural drainage line leads to the Hindan, distant 
about two miles to the east: the Krishni flows at about the same distance to the 
west. The well-water in the upper part of the village is found at a depth of 
25 feet from the surface, and in the lower part at 14 feet, rising to 8 in the 
rains. The Kalarpnr distributary of the eastern Jumna canal furnishes water 
for irrigation, and a cut has been made from it to the north of the village to 
carry oiff the superfluous moisture to the Hindan drainage line already men¬ 
tioned. The village has suffered much from fever and small-pox, enhanced no 
doubt by its filthy condition, for, formerly, dung-heaps and open water-holes 
were mmmm. Barilsi pcss^jes a good school, which is very fairly attended. 
The road from the civil station to Thana Bhawan passes through the village lands. 

Baejla or BaMr, a village in parganah Pur Ohhap&r of the Muzaffamagar 
district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 2,658 souls, chiefly Tagas, both Hindu and MosalmAn. There is a police 
out-post here. Tlve village is divided into five pattis, and its former fiscal his¬ 
tory is given by Mr. Cavendish in Sel. Records, H.-W. P,, 1822-33, p. 85, and 
Board’s Records, 10th January, 1826, Nos. 2-4. 

Bah&ea or Baseda, a village in parganah Pur Ohhapir of the Muzaffarna- 
gardistrict, is distant 11 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 
numbered 3,839 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,832 inhabitants, chiefly Jdts. 
Basera is a prosperous agricultural village, and when compared with others in 
the district is tolerably well kept. There are about 800 mud houses in the 
village and about 30 shops. The well-water is good and is found at a depth of 
S3 feet from the surface; before the introduction of the canal it was 48 feet from 
the surface. This village formerly belonged to the Barha Sayyids and fell out 
of their possession during the Pathan rule. It subsequen ly formed a part of 
the mukaran of Raja Ramdayal of Laiidhanra, and, in 1813, tlie cultivating body 
were invested with the proprietary rights. They, however, soon broke down 
under their new responsibilities, and Basera passed from their hands. 

86 
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Beghabazpur, a small village in patganah Khatauli of the Mazaffar- 
nagar district^ is distant 6^ miles from the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbered only 415 souls, and there is a police out-post here. This village 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and lies in lat. 29®-22'-35'^ 
and long. 77®-44'-29", at an elevation of 865*94 feet above the level of 
the sea. The upper markstone of the survey station is fifty feet above the 
level of the ground. It stands on one of the sand mounds coinmon in this part 
of the Du4b, and is close to the high road leading from Meerut to Muzaffarnagar. 
The small village of Begharazpur lies 0*9 miles to the north-west of the Great 
Trigonometrical Purvey station, Jaroda to the north-north-west, 1*8 miles, and 
Manslirpur to the east, 2*8 miles. The height was deduced from the spirit-levelling 
operations of the survey. The village is included in the drainage operations 
now being carried out in connection with the Muzaffarnagar drainage scheme. 

BhainswAl, a large villageinpargaiiah Sh4mli of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 27 miles from the mvil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,120 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,004 inhabitants. There are over one 
hundred substantial brick-built hous^ in Bhainswil, chiefly owned by Jats, 
Brahmans, and Baniyas. The site is very low and 
almost depressed, and lies close to and on the west fd 
the main channel of the eastern Jurana canal. The water in the wells is found 
at a depth of about eight feet from the surface and in the rains is almost at the 
surface. There is no roadway through the village: one reaches about half way, 
and another all round it, and the lanes connected with them are very narrow, 
tortuous and uneven. To the east a canal distributary raised to five feet runs 
to the south, and higher up, ou the west, another, and a third a little farther on. 
On all other sides there are extensive water-holes. Some years ago a cutting 
was made on the west to carry off the superfluous drainage from the Jhanderi 
jhil into the K4tha "Nadi. This cutting runs from north-east to south-west; 
it passes the site about fifty yards to the west, but requires cleaning out. In 
the rains, the entire village is nearly surrounded by water, and there has been 
much sickness from malarious fever and its consequence, spleen disease and 
impotency. The rain-fall, as recorded by the canal authorities has been as fol¬ 
lows1866-67, 16*6 inches; 1867-68, 28*0; 1868-69, 13*4; 1869-70, 13*5; 
1870*71, 39*3; 1871-72, 40*8 ; and 1872-73, 28*8 inches. There is some trade 
in sugar refining in the village and much mdriji rice cultivation around the 
site. In the centre is a mound of earth about 30 feet high, now the scene of a 
mela or religious festival, and said to contain the grave of Pir Ghaih, the founder, 
who used to house his cattle there when all around was covered with water. 
(See Oatcliffe^s Report, App. xlii ,) There is a branch post-office here. 

BHUK:ABHi£Ri, a parganah of the J4nsath tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar dis- 
toct, is bounded on the north by parganahs Ptir Ohhapar and Gordhanpur, on 
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t!ie west by parganah Muzaffam^ar, on the east by the river Ganges, and on the 
south and south-west by parganahs J4nsath and Bhuma Sanibalhera, Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 128 square 
miles and 64 acres, of which 77 square miles and 602 acres were under cultiva¬ 
tion The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 122 
square miles and 435 acres, of which 72 square miles and 435 acres were culti¬ 
vated, 31 square miles and 64 acres were culturable, and 18 square miles 
and 632 acres were barren. 

Bhukarheri forms the central portion of the eastern division of the district 

^ , The Ganges canal runs from north to sonth through 

General appearance. f •jji /» i ^ 

the middle of the western portion of the parganah and 

supplies abundance of water. Formerly the distance of water jfrom the surface 
was so great that irrigation was almost unknown, and the few fields that received 
water were almost without exception situated to the south of the parganah. The 
depth of water from the surface, seldom less than 60 feet, renders well-sinking 
difficult and expensive, and in the south-east corner of the parganah the ab¬ 
sence of wells has prevented the effectual location of tenants in several estates, 
Equally with the depth of water, the prevalence of sand is characteristic of the 
parganah. The sand-ridges run with marked regularity from north to south 
and are so numerous that seven distinct lines can be traced through the upland, 
which in no place exceeds ten miles in breadth. The highest ridges are on 
the west and are continuations of the Piir Ghhapdr sand-hills : to the east they 
are lower and more level, and are only left unirrigated because they are poor, 
and until more careful cultivation brings them to the state in which irrio-ation 
will prove remunerative. On either side of the sand, the land slopes down ia 
sandy loam to the loamy patches in the depressions between the ridges. The 
position of these sand-ridges has mainly determined the distribution into circles 
for the purposes of assessment Mr Oadull made three circles in the uplands ; 
the third and worst contained the villages amongst the high western sand-hills 
cultivated by careless Sayyids and thriftless Gujars, and nine villages along the 
upland bank overlooking the Ganges valley occupying a tract about seven miles 
in length by two to three miles in breadth. From. Shukartdr to the southern 
boundary of this latter tract there is only one well in the upland which sup¬ 
plies drinking water for two villages. The other petty hamlets are dependent on 
the canal distributaries, and on wells in the Ganges valley when the canal is 
closed. Under such circumstances, it is not remarkable that farming is careless, 
and the cultivators comprise resident Gfijars and so-called OhanhAns and tenants 
of other classes only from distant villages The second circle of villages comprises 
those lying to the west of the canal and to the east of the third of the western 
lines of sand-hills. The three ridges of sand to the west of the parganah run 
close together, and except to the extreme north there is little good land between 
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item, but to the east of the third ridge, the land slopes away into a tolerably 
fertile plain through the midst of which runs the Granges canal. To the south 
of the parganah the lands around Tisha, the five estates in the extreme south, 
Bhukarheri in the north-east, and five other villages in its neighbourhood have 
been placed in the first class. The estates to the east, west and north of the first 
circle and to the east and west between the first and third circles have been placed 
in the second circle. Although in several instances defective irrigation has been 
the cause of placing otherwise good estates in the second-class, there are in most 
cases other and sufiicient reasons for altering the classification followed in 1841. 

The villages bordering upon the MiMir of the Ganges possess a strip of 

The mrines of the up- land, but gradually deteriorate as they approach 

land ridge. ravines which break the descent from the uplands 

to the edge of the khMir, Even in the inhospitable ravines of the Ganges, 
villages may be found dotted at intervals of two or three miles; though, in 
these wild ritnations, the shade of frees is almost unknown, pure water is scarce, 
and ehildren are expos^ to constant risk from the incursions of wolves. 
The pastures of the khddir are as accessible on the one side as the high arable 
table-land on the other, and the inhabitants can combine their more eon«yenial 
occupation of herding cattle with the enforced task of agriculture. By numer¬ 
ous passes winding through the openings in the upland bank the lowlands of the 
Ganges itself is reached which exhibit a far stretching level tract of a rich brown, 
variegated here and there with green patches and shining streams, the whole 
tipped by the broader line of the Ganges. Such is the appearance which the khddir 
wears in the cold season. Trees are scarce, and by this time of year the grass has 
lost its verdure and put on the brown tint which characterises the whole tract. 
Only by rising crops or by reedy patches are spots of brighter colour presented 
to the eye. The soil, though not so deep or strong as that of the high land, 
possesses the vigour of freshness, as new land is being brought under the plough 
every year, and the disproportionately small number of inhabitants, occasioned 
by the difficulty of inducing them to settle, allows of an almost annual change 
in the land selected for cultivation. The crops are, therefore, on the whole, 
good, though the numerous risks to which they are exposed from inujidation, 
the ravages of wild animals, and the unsettled habits of the cultivators, often 
render the returns from these estates a mere matter of speculation.” The 
Ganges a^^roaches to within a few hundred yards of the ravines about the 
centre of the parganah and divides the khddir into two portions. The southern 
has been described above. The northern portion contains the great Jogawdla 
jhil and the tracts affected by percolation from the Sol4ni river. 

The settlement under Regulation IX- of 1833 of this parganah was made 
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by Mr- Elliot in Meerut. The revision of 1863 was 
effected by Mr. C. Grant, but when the result of a 
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further inyestigation made with regard to the question of a permanent settle¬ 
ment became known, Mr. Grant’s assessment was condemned as nndiily low, 
and Mr. A. Cadell was appointed to revise the settlement of the upland portions 
of the parganah. His work was completed in 1874, The following statement 
shows the statistics of area of the three revisions :— 
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1875. 
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Mr, Cadell’s revision of 1872 extended to the uplands only. The figures 
for 1875 distinguish the lowlands attached to the upland villages on the edge 
of the hangar and the total area of 64,577 acres is the area dealt with in this 
notice. The lowland area of 13,426 acres refers to villages lying ivholly within 
the khMir, The soils of the upland area at Mr. Cadell’s revision are given at 
I^ige 351. 

In the same area, the Marf/* crops occupied 58*7 per cent, of the total area, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5*5 per cent, 
of the same area; cotton, 3*7; munji or fine rice, 5*7; 
fird, 10; and bdjra, 18*7 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 22*3 per cent. 

the total area besides 1*5 per cent* as a dofasli or extra crop ; barley, 12*7,; 
gram, 2*7 ; and gojai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent. In this par¬ 
ganah, the munji variety of rice is treated as quite equal to sugar-cane in import¬ 
ance, and where cash rents are taken, land sown with munji often brings one- 
third, a higher rent than that whichis paidfor land which is ordinarily planted with 
cane. Munji is followed by cane and cotton in rotation, and in the cold-weather 
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by wheat and gram, so that it clearlj^ occupies the best land. In 1841, sugar-cane 
occupied 4 per cent, of the cultivated area; cotton, 2; wheat, 20; and barley, 10 
per cent. During the currency of the past settlemeni (1841-60) land sold at very 
low rates, owing, it is said, to a combination amongst capitalists, but since 1863 
prices have ruled at from 25 to 33 years’ purchase on the land-revenue. Be¬ 
tween 1842 and 1870, the transfers by private sale amounted to 19*4 per cent, 
of the total area, by public sale to 24*2 per cent,, and by mortgage to 16*3 per 

cent,, details of which have been given in the district 
transfers. ^ 

notice. Thronghout, the tendency has been to accumu¬ 
late the land in the hands of a few owners. Daring the past thirty years both 
cultivation and irrigation has increased enormously; the former by 11,493 acres, 
or 33 per cent., and the latter by 24,444 acres, or 152 times as much as was 
watered before the opening of the canal. And this increase has taken place 
in the uplands alone; in the Mddtr, irrigation is unimportant and has fallen off 
rather than increased. Much of the increase in cultivation is due to the large 
amount of land lying untilled in 1840, owing to the great drought of 1837-38. 
Here, however, a drought no longer means starvation, loss of cattle and disper¬ 
sion of cultivators, but a season of large profits and increased agricultural pros¬ 
perity, nor does it involve any serious diminution of the cultivated area. 

„ , The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for each of 

Henlrrates. _ 

his circles were as follows 
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These rates slightly modified for the estates cultivated by Sayyids and Grdjars 
and applied to the soil areas gave a rent-roll of Rs. 1,48,385 for the uplands. 
The assumed rental in 1841 was Rs. 73, 958, and in 1863 was Rs. 1,31,232. 
The full rates, in 1872, without regard to the caste or character of the tenants, give 
a rental of Rs. 1,58,182, These figures would point to a revenue at half assets of 
between Rs. 75,000, and Rs, 80,000 and the revenue actually assessed amounted 
to Bs. 74,311. The settlement of the uplands for a series of years has been 
sanctioned and came into force from 1873-74, while an annual settlement for 
%he fourteen estates in the khddir has been recommended for adoption. On the 
whole Mr, Oadell thinks that had not canal irrigation been extended to this 
parganah no increase over the demand of 1841 could be made, for no increase 
^ fee population or cultivation could have been counted upon. He would 
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estimate the increase of the assets due to the Ganges canal in Bhnkarheri at 
Ks, 50,000, being at the rate of Bs. 2 per acre; one-half of which has 
hitherto gone into the owner’s pocket, but now that an owner’s rate has been 
imposed, this will form a portion of the regular revenue dne to canals. Six 
villages lying in the khddir to the north and east of the Solani have been in¬ 
corporated with the cioal circle of Gordhanpur, and the assessment of the re¬ 
maining khddir estates has been lowered from Els. 4,609 to Rs. 3,750, or by 
Rs. 859. The parganah formerly belonged, for the most part, to the Sayyids 
of the Chhatranri clan, who rose to eminence on the ruin of their brethren of 
the T»h’inpuri branch in the reign of Muhammad Shah. The southern portion 
of the parganah was no doubt an early acquisition of the cian, but until 
a comparatively recant period the Jats and Tagas held their own in the 
north, and in this portion of the parganah the Sayyids claimed as pur¬ 
chasers of the rights of others. In the days of anarchy their position in the 
north was precarious, and the Jats of Bhnkarheri and Belra attained to consi¬ 
derable power under the Pathans. Although, on the British occupation, the 
Sayyids recovered all or near all their oil possessions, they were too much 
weakened to retain them, and even before 1803 many estates bad left their hands. 
Of the 49 estates in the uplands nine were held by others than Sayyids in 1803, 
and within eight years of the conquest three estates were sold to the money¬ 
lenders of Landhaura for less than one year’s revenue; and one estate, now 
valued at Rs. 60,000, was sold to the Sayyids of JauK at the same time, and for 
tibe same cause, for Rs. 300; a fifth estate was mortgaged and was never reco¬ 
vered, and three more estates were mortgaged. By 1829-30 capitalists had 
gained a footing as mortgagees in nearly every Sayyid village in the north 
and west of the parganah. To the south, the powerful mukarariddrs were 
able to trample out the rights of their poorer brethren, and, on the-whole, the 
tendency continued to accumulate the land in the hands of a few persons. 

In many instances the cause for this state of afikirs can be traced to the 
pressure of the Government demand. Mr. Oadell writes :—A comparison of 
the assessments, village by village, during the second settlement, 1808-09 to 
1810-11, with those fixed by Mr. Thornton in 1841 leads me to think that 
. X , in 15 estates out of the 49 now in the parganah the 

\/RtlS6S XOIT XrSJuSiCTS* 

earlier assessments must have been heavy, and in 10 
of th^ extremely heavy. One of these estates was transferred before the 
beginning of onr rule, fonr within eight years of its commencement and three 
more within twelve, while in all the rest, with the exception of two, trans¬ 
fers more or less complete took place before 1237 fasli (1829-30); the 
bulk of the transfers however, especially in more recent times, have been 
due to causes very different from the incidence of the Government demand. 

It is trne, no doubt, that in a dry parganah, in which well irrigation was almost 
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unknown, and in which, therefore, before the opening of the canal the effects of 
constantly recurring droughts were felt in their full severity, a moderate assess¬ 
ment might in bad seasons, or after a succession of bad seasons, press most 
heavily upon the proprietary body. But independent of all other considerations, 
the reckless extravagance of Sayyid owners was of itself quite sufficient to 
occasion the numerous transfers of property which have taken place in the 
parganah, and transfers still continue notwitiistanding the extremely moderate 
assessment now in force, and will no doubt go on among the comparatively 
few petty Sayyid landowners that are left. But whatever may have been the 
faults of the earlier assessmmts, there can be no doubt that for many years 
this parganah, looked upon as a whole, has been treated with marked consider¬ 
ation Up to 1841 the revisions of the settlement have been merely a redistribu¬ 
tion over the various estates of the old demand of the pargauah, and even the 
enhanced revenue of 1841 involved an increase of kittle more than ten per cent, 
over that fixed more than 30 years before. Since Mr. Thornton’s settlement 
the Ganges canal has been constructed and a complete change has been made in 
the circumstances of the tract, which can hardly be said to have been adequate¬ 
ly represented by the increase of 7,750, or 16 per cent., made to the Govern¬ 
ment demand of this parganah at the settlement in 1863.” In the upland 
portion of the pargauah the assessment of 1841 was, on the whole, a fair and 
moderate one, and the increase in 1863 was only on the old mukararis which 
had previously been held on merely nominal assessments. 

The previous assessments of portions of the parganah have been collected 
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by Mr, Oadell and exhibit some curious anomalies; 
they were as follows :— 


Number^of 

estates. 


32 estates, 

6 ditto, 

^ 7 ditto. 

Total 45 estates, 




14,267 SI,I06| 30,726 29.306 29,431, 33,007 38.273 

1,M4 4.996j 4,995 6,<n2 5,035' 5,423 5 98 

... 1,904 3,044 4,387 4,237| 5,736, 7,060 

... 38,006,36,766 38,704 38,703 44,166 51,303 


If the statements of the revenue before the British rule can be trusted, the 
enhancement effected at the first assessments was rapid and considerable and 
acscounts in some measure for the transfers which followed the conquest, and 
4br the inability of succeeding officers to raise the revenue.. Some of the ear- 
a^essiiients are perfectly incomprehensible: thus Bahmatpur paid sixty 
years ago nearly double what was deemed sufficient in 1841 and even in 1863, 
when it, a previously dry estate, had become fully irrigated. Other estates 
wliki secured large reductions thirty and forty years ago will only now, after 
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the great improvement which has taken place, again attain to the revenue 
which they paid at the very beginning of our rule, whilst others of the best 
Jat townships have paid ail along and continue to pay still the high assessments 
with which they came under the British Government. Here as elsewhere, poor 
and outlying estates have profited by the general security to improve and have 
mainly yielded the increase to the revenne shown above. The enormous re-* 
venue paid by entirely unirrigated estates shows, in Mr. Gadell’s opinion, that 
population, bringing with it high farming, has a greater effect upon rents thai\ 
any rise which has taken place in prices. Notwithstanding the increase in irri¬ 
gation many estates pay little more rental than that which was collected' 
from them sixty years ago, and not two-thirds of the assessment and all 
through the eastern portion of the district, backward estates are making 
up with the best villages, while the best estates appear to remain almost 
stationary. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhukarheri contain^ 54 in-^ 

habited sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabit-. 

Population. 

antsj 14 had between 200 and 500 ; 13 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; three had between 2,000 ; 
and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlemmt record' 
shows that there were 70 estates in 1863, of which 68 were inhabited and,, 
17 were uninhabited. 

The total population in 1872 numberel 39,573 ^uls (17,887 females), giving - 
309 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 29,376' 
Hindus, of whom 13,097 were females and 10,197 Mosalmuns, amon^fc* 
whom 4,790 were femdes. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,723 Brahmans, of whom 747- 
were females; 1,263 Rajputs, including 575 females; 1,303 Baniyas (5663 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,057 souls, of whom 
11,209 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this par¬ 
ganah is the Gaur, numberiug 1,723 souls. Gaur Rajputs (1,255) predomi-. 
nate, and amongst the Baniyas, Agarwais (1,231) and iSaraugis are the most? 
numerous. The other castes having more than one thousand members in this 
parganah are the Kahdr (1,537), Chamar (7,974), Khakrob (1,222), Jat (4,629),. 
and Gujar (1,383). Amongst the Musalmaas, Shaikhs numbered 8,306 souls 
and Sayyids 1,516. A great part of the land at the time of settlement belonged- 
to the Sayyids (25 estates); 14 estates to ilahajans besides shares, 5 to Jats, 4 to' 
Shaikhs, one to Tagas, and 3 to Bohras. All, except the last, are hereditary 
proprietors. The cultivating population comprised Jats in 19 villages, Qu- 
jars in 10, Ohauhaus in 7, Jhojhas in two, Banjaras in two, and a mixed popu¬ 
lation in the remainder. . -. . : 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. TYiale adult population (not less than 15 years of age)^ 

294 are employed in professional avocations, such as Grovernment servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,920 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 882 in commerce, in buy- 
iug, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,669 in agricultural operations; 1,804 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,903 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 245 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 565 as landholders; 14,447 as 
cultivators, and 24,561 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 841 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
21,686 soute. At the revision of parganah boundaries in 1842, the new par- 
ganah was made up of 40 original estates : five from parganah MuzalFarna- 
gar, one from Jauli, two from Pur Chhapdr, one from the Meerut district, 
and fourteen from Bijnaur. Subsequently the eroding action of the Ganges 
gave five more estates making 70 in all. 

Bhukabhebi, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 numbered 4,649 souls, and in 1872 there were 4,697 inhabitants. 
The village of Bhukarheri has a small brick-paved b^z4r and a few good brick 
houses. There are four good wells having water at a depth of 40 feet from 
the surface with a depth of 31 feet in the wells. Around the site there are 
some large excavations which are used as receptacles for refuse, and some 
ruined mud huts serve a similar purpose. There is no external trade, the bazar 
being only sufficient to supply the wants of the small neighbouring agricultural 
communities. There is a road connecting the village with Barla and Deoband 
to the north-west and with Bijnaur across the Ganges. Markets are held here 
^ery Monday. 

BhiIma-Sambalhera, a parganah of the J^nsath tahsil of the Muzaffarna^ 
gar district, is bounded on the north .by parganah Bhukarheri, on the west by 
parganah J4nsath, on the east by the Ganges river, and on the south by the 
Meerut district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 131 >square miles and 320 acres, of which 70 square miles and 
166 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during ihe same year was 130 square miles and 320 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 173 acres were cultivated, 35 square miles and 457 acres were cul- 
and 25 square miles and 231 acres were barren. 
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BMma-Sambalhera may be divided into two tracts the nplands and the 


General appearance. 


twenty-seven estates lying in the hkddir or valley of 
the Ganges. The upland tract is, perhaps, the most 


eontinnons tract of sand in the whole district. One broad belt of sand rana 


^ down from the north, and branching out into two linesr 

close to the town of Mfranpnr, mns southward until 
the sand plain is reached which extends in an unbroken line from the sand-hills 
three miles east of Muzaflfarnagar, to the south-eastern boundary of the district. 
This sand plain enters this parganah from the north-west, and nowhere through¬ 
out its whole length is it more extensive. For the most part, however, the 
sandy area is level, and fay slow degrees much of it will improve. And if the 
parganah with nearly half its area sand and nearly one-fourth more sandy loam 
is in this respect inferior to its neighbours, there is no tract in the district 
which can boast of finer land than the really good soils of the better villages, 
and there is none in which, notwithstanding the want of irrigation, the pro¬ 
duce is better, the rent-rates higher, or the people more industrious and pros¬ 
perous. It is a commonly expressed matter of wonder among the Sayyid 
landholders that their ancestors should have chosen for their home so unfer¬ 


tile a corner of Hindustan, but they may console themselves with the reflec¬ 
tion] that the unenviable character of their possessions has probably retarded 
their inevitable displacement by richer men. The wealthy purchasers who 
compete to buy land in ihe neighbouring pargauahs have as yet shown nO 
desire to extend their acquisitions in this direction, and the principal transfer^ 
rees of Sayyid proprietary rights are small money-lenders and traders, for the 
parganah contains no large capitalists of its own, although its principal town, 
Mirfaipnr, is a "mandi,” or entrepot of trade, where the products of the hills 
and the Tar4i and the rice of Rohilkhand are exchanged for the salt of the 
Panj&b and the grain of the Duab. It is not, however, necessary to account 
for the settlement here of the Sayyids by supposing any deterioration of soil or 
extension of sandy area of late years, for their destination was decided, in the 
first instance, more by necessity than by choice. When they came down from 
their temporary home in Patiala they had not attained the power and distinc¬ 
tion which afterwards fell to their lot, though even then their employments, 
actual or prospective, about the imperial court rendered necessary a residence 
near Dehli. They had neither the strength nor the iufluence to eject the 
powerful tribes of Rajputs, Jats, Gtijars, and Mewatis who held the more con¬ 
venient localities. In their present decadence and poverty they are mere bur¬ 
dens on the land, which is ill-qualified to support them. Nor are their short¬ 
comings reduced in most cases by the industry and energy of the cultivators, 


iThe upland estates have a portion of their area in the khidir ag^egating some 2,728 acres 
out of the 48,923 acres constituting the uplands of this notice which is chiefly based on the 
settlement reports. 
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Tn the sonthern portion, or old Bhuma parganah, there is certainly a fair 
admixture of Jfi-ts and Jhojhas; but to the north, in what was the Sam- 
balhera parganah, the tillers of the soil are nearly all of the Giijar class. 
Some of these communities have only barely recovered from the heavy fines 
imposed on them for their disorderly conduct daring the disturbances, and 
mne combine both the means and the inclination to cultivate properly. 

The khadir, or alluvial tract which borders the right bank of the Ganges 
from the Sahitranpur district to Garhmuktesar, in the 

g n fLfilTT 

Meerut district, is here,” writes Mr. Grant in 1863, 
from four to six miles broad. To the south it has received considerable 
accesrions from the Bijnaur district by the change of course of the Ganges. 
At all times, the treacherous swamps and quicksands, the distance of vil¬ 
lages from each other, the deficiency of a tenacious earth and the expense 
of bricks for houses, the constant inroads of wild animals on the crops, 
imd, above all, the dboomforts and dangers of the rainy season, will stand 
in the way of, the colonization and development of this tract. The only 
class who disregard these evils and inconveniences are the Bijnaur Ohauhdns, 
who are easily attracted by advances of money and favourable terms of rent, but 
as teadily disappear on the first appearance of pressure from the landlord. They 
are, even, too free from that helpeditary feeling of attachment to the soil which 
is such a millstone round the neck of the upland cultivator, and it is only tbeir 
unsuitability to a more settled mode of life which retains them in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Though many of them are still to be found, thoir numbers were considerably 
diminished in the mutiny, and the southern part of the khadir is now much deserted. 
Three large villages were, among others, destroyed and looted by turbulent 
bands of Giijars. Though careless farming and an easily exhausted soil have 
always prevented anything like continuous cultivation in these estates, there was 
once a large, though scattered, area under the plough, and growing prosperity was 
teaching the villagers settled habits. But mauy of them disappeared, others were 
driven away, and the destruction of the accumulated profits of years has broken 
ihe tie which might have induced the remainder to cling to their homesteads.^^ 
‘‘The extraordinary increase in the number of wild pigs and deer since the 

disarming of the countrv is an evil which even strong 
Wild animals. -n • i / 

measures will not quickly counteract, and the zaminddrs 

complain, with what justice cannot be said, that the fertility of the soil has been 

impaired by the recession of the Ganges to the eastward. Formerly it used to 

flood the whole of this tract, and its waters, going off rapidly, left behind them 

C fertilizing deposit. It is, at least, certain that the rice produced on the river 

l«mkk finer than that grown farther from it. At present, almost the only 

imm states are derived from thatching grasses. Of these, ^pannij 

gWfflBy g tbft b^fe. It ?s also, used for maMng -brotfms. The 


Wild animals. 
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oilier kinds are ^pateP a fine needle-shaped soft grass, with a high stalk 
growing from the middle of each tuft; and the universally known The 

tall central stalks of the ^ sarhora^ called hhind^ are used instead of bambus for 
thatching huts ,* string for beds is also tnanuf icfeiirei from them* But it is a 
universal complaint that of late years thatching grass has not been so much in 
request as formerly. The reason is by some stated to be the prevalence of the 
custom of tiling in the cantonment of Meerut since the mutiny, while others 
attribute the slack demand to the universal growth of high grasses along the 
canal banks. Be the cause what it may, the fact is believed to be certain, and, 
except in lands lying on the river immediately opposite Bijnaur, these grasses 
do not generally meet with a ready sale. A few rupees are also made by grant¬ 
ing permission to dig saltpetre. The central and northern portions of the hhddir 
escaped with comparative impunity from the forays of the Grujars. The large 
estate of Husainpur contained, annnig other villages, a Gnjar settlement known 
as Siali, the inhabitants of which attacked and partially looted Husainpur, the 
principal place in this neighbourhood, and a halting-place for merchandize on 
the Meerut and Bijnaur road. The northernmost estates, always the best in 
this tract, have, however, thoroughly regained their former prosperous position.” 

The settlement under Eegnlation IX. of 1833 was made by Sir H. M. BHioi 

in 1835. The revision in 1863 was made by Mr. G. 

Piscal history. _ . 

Grant, whose arrangements were disallowed, and Mr. 

A. Gadeli was entrusted with the duty of overhauling” the entire assessment 
of the upland villages, which he completed in 1873-74. The following state¬ 
ment gives the statistics of their revisions:— 

I I ! © i I CUI.T1VATBP. I I a? 
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The figures of 1872 are those of the rent-rate reports and those of 1875 are 
from the final corrected returns, and distinguish the khdclir area of the upland 
estates from the uplands proper. As already noted, the marked peculiarity of the 
parganah is the prevalentje of sand, which in the uplands alone covers 47-7 
per cent, of the dry area, and in the division of the parganah into circles for the 
purposes of assessment, Mr. Oadell made due reference to the soils,^ the facili¬ 
ties for irrigation, the state of cultivation and the character of the cultivators. 
His first circle comprised 16 villages, of which ten are mainly cultivated by 
J4ts, one by Jhojhas, and the remaining five adjoin Miranpur. Jats, also, pre¬ 
dominate in nine of the fourteen villages of the second circle, and Gtijars in 
two, and in the third circle of 12 villages Giijars cultivate eight and are, as a 
rule, tolerably orderly and, for their caste, industrious. The crop statement 
for the year 1872 gives the kharif area as 59;^ per cent, of the total cultivation^ 
and in it cane covered 6*7 per cent, of the entire cultivated area; cotton, 3*2 per 
cent.; fodder crops, 6*5 ; wrd, 7-3; moth^ 11*2; and 16*7 per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat occupied 16 per cent, of the total area under the plough ; gram, 3*3 
per cent.; gojai or mixed wheat and barley, 9*7 per cent.; and barley, 9*2 per 
cent. Another element considered in the assessment was the area of land transfer¬ 
red and the price it fetched. Between 184 2 and 1871,18,133 acres, amounting to 
22*7 per cent, of the total area, were transferred by private sale ; 10,325 acres, or 
13*1 per cent., by public sale; and 16,227 acres, or 20 per cent., by mortgage, 
giving a total of 55*8 per cent, of the total area. In the upland the price of 
land now averages about twelve times the revenue and has lately been higher 
at public than at private sales, and that this rate is lower than in other par- 
ganahs is chiefly due to the fact of the high assessment of the best villages, and 
that the other villages are either dry or are insufiiciently irrigated. 

In former days, irrigation was practically unknown, and in the north or 
Irrigation. Sambalhera portion and the villages received from 

Bhukarheri, irrigation could only have been practised 
from masonry wells. To the south-west, however, in a few estates of Bhiima 
and in those transferred from Hastinapur, the soil is firm and earthen wells are 
practicable, and the irrigated area reached as much as 1,200 acres in 1835. 
Though the canal has done much for the parganah by means of the Bhukarheri 
rajbaha, it is as yet confined to the west and south, and some of the very best 
land has been left dry. Indeed the canal has done less for this than for any 
other upland parganah in the Ganges-Kali Dui^b. The Anfipshahr branch of 
the canal runs at so low a level that only one small distributary is given out 
from it, but recent extensions will, it is hoped, fully provide for the wants of the 
whole parganah. In 1872-73 irrigation from canals, according to departmental 
^ r^ums, only r^ched 3,035 acres in this parganah. Still there can be no doubt 


^ ic^ are given at page 351. 
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but that irrigation has added very much to the productiveness of the tpct, while 
in those estates still dry, the slow increase of population and the advance in value 
of agricultural produce have improved the condition of the pargauah^ The 
deterioration of the Ganges Mddirhas indnced the cultivators to devote all their 
energies to the upland estates, which, secure from flooding and the incursions 
of wild animals, form a fitter investment for capital and labour than the once 
fertile but now comparatively worthless valley estates. 

In the upland portion of the parganah, cultivation has increased from 27,557 
Cult> tio acres in 1835 to 36,599 acres in 1872, and has absor¬ 

bed not only a great portion of the fallow of the set¬ 
tlement in 1835, but has made a substantial inroad on the waste to the extent 
of 8,000 acres, or nearly 30 per cent. Any further progress in this direction must 
be slow, as nearly all the land now entered as culturable waste is either the 
worst sand or marsh-afiected fields in the portions of the upland estates which 
slope down into the khadir. The deterioration of these latter lands is marked, 
and is apparently due to the improvemeut of the uplands, which has attracted 
to itself all the more industrious classes of cultivators, leaving the hhddir pro¬ 
per to the migratory, thriftless Chauh&us* Both th^ causes, with the addition 
of percolation from the canal, have operated to injure those villages situated m. 
the edge of the upland which also possess a portion of the hhidir. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for his circles were as follows :—“ 



These rates applied to the soil areas give a rental for the uplands of 
Es. 95,246, or Es. 40,470 in excess of the rental of 1835 and Es. 23,950 in 
excess of the rental of 1863. Correcting this rental for the higher rates in some 
villages the increase may safely be set down at Es. 30,000, of which about 
Es. 10,000 may he ascribed as due to increased cultivation, Es. 14,000 to in¬ 
crease irrigation, and the remainder to the rise in prices.' The demand indicated 
by this rental was Es. 47,633, while Es. 45,856 was actually assessed, giving an 
increase of Es. 10,137 over the assessment of 1863. The khadir villages were 
assesse at a reaction of Es. 2,945, or Es. 7,042 per annum, from 1281 fmli 
(1873-74 A.D). 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Bhdina-Pambalhera contained 4$ 
inhabited sites, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Popuiation. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 12 had between 

500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town is Mirinpur with 
5,924 inhabitants. The settlement record shows that there were 82 estates on 
the register in 1862. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,990 souls 
(16,602 females), giving 275 to the square mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 27,190 Hindus, of whom 12,421 were females, and 8,798 Musal- 
mdns, amongst whom 4,181 were females, and there were two Christians. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
2,047 Brahmans, of whom 937 were females; 488 Rajputs, including 194 females; 
2,492 Baniyas (1,203females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes ” of the o^isus returns, which show a total of 22,163 souls, of 
whom 10,087 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur (1,760) Hie Rajputs belong to Qaur dan (414) and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,213) and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst the 
other castes, the following show more than one thousand members in this 
parganah:—Chamdrs, 7,058; Khakrobs, 1,292 ; Jats, 3,154 and Gujars, 2,140. 
Amongst the Musalm&ns, Shaikhs number 7,274 and Sayyids show 1,277 souls., 
The distribution of the area amongst the land-owning classes has been given 
in the district notice as well as that of the cultivation amongst the agricultural 
classes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 451 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,587 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen; &c.; 908 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or* the conveyance of men, 
unimdsjOr goods; 5,036 in agricultural operations ; 1,660 in industrial occupa- 
&ns, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
i^getabie, minera4 and animal. There were 2,235 persons returned as labonrera 
frVi 289 as of no spedfied occupation. Taking the.total population, irrespec-. 
Mto of age or sex, the same returns give 708. as landholders, 13,147 as cnlti- 
Tutors, and 22,135 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The efacaiionsd statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 743 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 19,388 souls. 

^ Sybm was an dd Atbari parganah, and in the time of Akbar the village of 
V . Bh6ma was oibe of the chief rillages of the Barba Saadat. 

-" * For a short time, during the British occupation, • 


Ocenpatioos. 
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it w»s eclipsed by the Gujar villiige of Babsdma^ and in 1842 the parganab 
of BMmaf which had in 1816 only 13 Tillages; was added to the Ifuzafl&magat 
district and joined to the old Akbari parganah of Sambalhera; which in 18^6 
comprised 16 villages. At the clc^ of the re-arrangement of bonndar^ m 
1855 the MW parganah was re-constracted as follows:—From parganah Bhn^ 
karheri, 14 estate; from Janli, 2 ; from Kh&tauli; 4; from Bhfrma, 40; 
from Sambalhera; 11; from Hastinapnr, in the Meerut district^ 5; and fr^m 
Bijnanr 10, making altogether 76 estates. In 1859 two more villages were 
added from Bijnaur by the eroding processes at work on the Ganges; one has 
since been swept away, one has been added by reclamation, and four by parii- 
tion, ^ving 82 estates in 1862. 

The parganah owned almost entirely by Sayyids of the Ohhatraur! branjcb 

of the B^ha Saad&t shared the fortunes of that 

Ssyyid lo886g. 

family, and daring the early half of the past 
csentuiy attained to a great degree of prosperity. Though it contains 
Majhera, the earliest settlement of the Knndliwal branch, these have 
had little influence since the reign of Afcbar, and by degrees the Chhatrauris 
overran the parganah, and with the exception of five Kundliwal and two Pathdu 
villages, the whole parganah fell into their hands. During the latter half of Iha 
eighteenth eentniy, much of their pos^sions pa^ed away into the hands of 
Nain Singh, the Gujar chief of Bahsdaia, and Himdayil of Landhtura, and dur^ 
ing the anarchy that then prevailed many of the Sayyids fled to B;ohilkhaud 
ami Oudh and left ihmr viQagas to the Gnjars, the Path^n raiders from the east of 
the Gang^, and the Sikh marauders from the west of the Jumna. Daring the 
earlier years of British occupation, Naiu Singh held nearly the entire parganah 
in farm, but on his death the villages were settled with the owners, and, in this 
manner, the Sayyids were restored. Year fay year, too, the Sayyids who had 
emigrated returned, but some, unfortunately, after so long an interval that they 
never recovered the rights in the land which their ancestors had relinquished^ 
Since the occupation, transfers have been numerous and, like as occurred in 
Khatanli and Muzaffamagar, have been mainly due to the fact that the Sayyids 
have not been able to proportion their expenditure to their altered circumstan- 
ees« The assessment, too, in such a dry tract pressed heavily in bad seasons 
and in some cases was very high, but the final enhancement does not seem to 
have been m^e until the estates had passed out of the hands of their Sayyid 
owners. In 1841, the Sayyids had only suffered severely in 16 villages, and 
in seven,of these the transfers had been by mortgage, and they still possessed 
three-fourths of the parganah. 

Notwitibstanding the leniency of Sir H. M. Elliot’s assessment in 1835-37, 
the Sayyid losses during its currency have been almost as numerous as daring 
the period from the British pccupatioa to 1835. Sayyid extravagance, here as 
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Elsewhere, has led to these transfers and the loss of half the parganah; still the 
Wealthier Sayyid families have been the chief purchasers, and next to them come 
ihe J&t cultivating communities, and if these latter had the power of combination 
in addition to the unflagging industry which they possess, they might have 
become owners of all the best estates which have left the hands of the Sayyids; 
as it is they have bought shares in five estates and Glijars have bought one. 
Mr. Oadell writes :—^^In future such acquisitions are likely to be infrequent; the 
’purchase of land in good estates is now, as a rule, beyond the power of the most 
well-to-do communities, and capitalists have obtained a footing in so many vil¬ 
lages, that a would-be purchaser has to fight against the law of pre-emption as 
well as the enormously enhanced value of land in proportion to a tenant’s pro¬ 
fits. It is hard that an auction-purchaser of a few months’ or years’ standing 
should be able to bar the purchase of land by a man whose ancestors have lived 
upon that land for centuries, but there is no branch of law which has been more 
Wrested frOm Its original intention than the law of ^pre-emption, and in this res¬ 
ect the Jdt cultivator is no worse off than the Sayyid landlord who frequently 
finds preferred to himself in his own ancestral village the most recent interloper.” 
t>ne marked result of the pacification of the country on the British occupa¬ 
tion, both here and all through the Duab, was the abaudonment of the central 
fortified village site and the plantation of hamlets all through the area attached to 
the village, and hence a higher* standard of cultivation, more manured and irri¬ 
gated land and a permanent increase to the cultivating population. No longer 
hairied by Sikhs and Rohillas, and with the old Sayyid proprietors again 
kmongst them, the people began to bring back their abandoned fields into culti¬ 
vation. As already stated, up to the second regular settlement, the parganah 
’formed a portion of the farm of Nain Singh, but from that time onwards 
Cadeli has collected the statistics of assessment for portions of the parganah 
’as follovvs:— 


of estates. 

1219-22 

faffli. 

1223,27 

fasli. 

1228-32 

fasU. 

1233-37 

fasli. 

1238-41 

fasli. 

1242-61 

fasli, 

1835-54. 

Last. 

SS 

IS,194 

12,513 

14,222 

12,904 

13,873 

16,750 

18,900 


81 

126 

160 

160 


190 

284- 

7 

.1* 

4,651 

4,827 


5,988 1 

5,897 

4,943 

5 



5,036 

4,456 

4L628 

4,645 

4,400 

7 

... 


... 

4,340 


5,168 

5,240 

6 


H 

... 

... 

991 

1,465 

1,952 


,’From these figures it will be -seen that there has been no great or sudden 
enhancement since the occupation, and any change that there has been is due to 
tte eljualisation of the revenue in the settled villages and the colonisation and 
fmprovment of th(^ which were uninhabited at the conquest. The high revenues 
iiliejJat .viHAg^'*hava not been increased and are still paid, for now they have 
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become moderate owing to the rise in prices and increase in irrigation* The best 
estates pay much about the same to Government which they did forty or fifty 
years ago, while the bad and^poor estates of the time of the conquest are rapidly 
improving and approaching the first rank in the value of their produce. 

BidauIiI, a parganah of the Shdmli tahsii of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
bounded on the north by the Sah&ranpur district; on the west by the Jumna 
river, which separates it from the Paig4b ; on the east by parganah Jhanjh4na, 
and on the south by parganah Kair4na. According to the census of 1872 
this parganah had a total area of 86 square miles and 467 acres, of which 68 
square miles aud 64 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govemh 
ment revenue during the same year was 81 square miles and 89 acres, of which 
33 square miles and 550 acres were cultivated, 29 square miles and 268 acres 
were culturable, and 17 square miles and 550 acres were barren. 

BiJauli lies in the extreme north-west of the district and has a pecnliar cha¬ 
racter of its own. On the west it is subject to much 
Physical features. diluvion from the action of the Jumua. Since the sur¬ 
vey in 1832, six villages have been cut off and added to the Karn&l district, and the 
river is annually eating more and more into the parganah^. More than ond- 
half of the parganah is enshrouded in ftticfc dhak (Butea frondosa) forests, used 
by the Gujar inhabitants as hiding-places for themselves aud stolen cattle. 
There is no canal irrigation, but earthen wells can easily be sunk, and cost bdly 
from two to tiiree rupees in the lauds bordering on the Jumna and sevenute 
eight rupees more inland. The wells orchnarily last only for one season, but 
some&o^ fear a year or more. There is litiie really good soil ; the misan only 
forms ten per cent, of the cultivatedarea, the raudi is of an inferior Had, anift^Ur 
predominates. Hence wheat, maize aud sugar-cane are poor, and the principal 
crops are jodr, gram, mandawa^ and cotton (bdri). The efflorescence of reh is 
strongly marked in the tracts near the Jumna, and renders large patches of 
land uncultnrable: in a week or ten days it will kill a most luxuriant crop. 
The villagerssay that manureisfatal to it, butthe use of manure is much neg-s 
looted in this pargansdi. The inhabitants are principally Gujars and Eangars, 
with some Sayyids, a few J4ts, Rorhs, and Path^ns. 

The former settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton and the new one by 
, Messrs. Colvin and Keene. Mr. Colvin writes:-^ 

iJiscai mstoiy. -o* i -i- t 

Bidauh has long been known as one of the most uu- 
saiisfactroy pargjaxahs in the district. For many years it has been suffering 
from over-assessment, but the troubles of 1857-58 and the famine of 1861 have 
reduced it to a very bad condition. The parganah was once thickly inhabited 
by Sayyids, whose descendants still cling to it, though impoverished and almost 
beggared, and there are not wanting signs of its former prosperity. Some village 

I See new Set. Kep., pp. 98, 117, 120, 185. 
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mtes show evident traces of having formed the centres of considerable life ; in 
almost every village is to be found the decaying fort of some decayed family. 
Wells constructed of masonJy are abundant] bnt, while the old wells have 
been neglected, few new ones have been built. There were 929 at the last set- 
ilemtot. There are now 1,030, but 113 have been allowed to fall out of order. 
In ISSO'-Ol there were 294 kuchoha wells. Little by little the population has 
sunk away, as the settlement of 1838 became more and more intolerable. Most 
of the Sayyid proprietors have long since declared themselves insolvent, and 
allowed their estates to be made over in farm to the resident villagers. These 
in their turn have absconded; then the village has been farmed by neighbouring 
cultivators, who, again, in a year or so have declared themselves unable to meet 
Ihe Government demands; and so, for a longer or shorter period, the village 
has been thrown back info the hands of Government. The inhabitants, findino' 
that even active cnltivatioa will bmr^y meet the revenue, have, as a rule, ceased to 
interest thansdves in a^rtmilfeire. The lffaw4b Ahmad Ali KMn of Karntd 
iaieoatent-tit-pay tie Government demand and see lands lie waste; while 
gayyid M*di<E Basan of BMauli (lately in the service of the former Ving of 
Oadh), atten^>ting to induce a better class of cultivators to enter the parganah, 
'was met with such resistance by the Qlijars and RAagars that^ to keep 

his J4ts in comfort and security, he was obliged to let them go. Distress, as 
might be expected among such a population, has bad its usual effects. The 
G^jars and fifingars, naturally thieves, have been further demoralized by pinch¬ 
ing circumstances. Even the better-disposed classes, such as Sayyids and Pathdns, 
finding tirey conld scarcely wring out an honest livelihood, have been found to 
^rter heartily into the cattle-lifting of their neighbours.” 

Mr, Edwards also, in writing of Bidauli, calls it “ perhaps the worst in the 
BIr. Eawards. district. The soil is generally bad, and if rain falls in 
excess, the crops rot on the ground and the land be- 
^mes a sticky swamp. If, oh the other hand, there is a scarcity of rain, it yields 
BO return; the seeds fail to germinate. • * * The settlement, it is evideni^ 

broke down m several villages at least twelve years ago, since which time village 
basproppedup village; and an adjoining community, if thriving, has been called up 
CB to aid its'sinking neighbours in meeting their engagements. The arrangements 
were leftintihe hands of the tahsild4r, who portioned out the lands to be cultivated 
partly amolig the people of the village, but the greater portion among those of 
the surrounding villages, each being held liable for a quota of the Government 
tevrarue. This strange and irregular practice appears to have been generally 
aoqmesced in by the people, and it is difficult to see how, without revision, the 
Government revenue conld otherwise have been realized, inasmnch as the severity 
of ^ asseasmmit virtually precluded sale or forming-leases. Bobody would 
•tefB ^asythingto do vrith villa^ when there was ftQ annual deficit, where the 
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sofl wa6 so inferior tbafc the land which yielded a crop one y^r must he left fallow 
Hie next, and where the population was mainly, if not entirely, Gdjar, and 
scanty in aninber*’’ Mr. Keene notes that the land-revenue in 1862 was quite 
nominal, and the balances showed how heayily it then pressed upon the people* 
Tliese balances w’ere not due to the drought of 1860-61, for ^ owing partly to 
the scanty population and partly to the fact that there is scKircely any cultivated 
land that is not dependent on the vicissitudes of the seasons, the dronght of 
1860-61 did not bear severely on this parganafa.” Statistics show that the whole 
difference between the produce-value in an ordinary year and in a year of drought 
did not exceed eight per cent, and this was principally due to the emigration of 
the cultivators. 

The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 13,279 acres, or over percent 

Transfers s^vesL. Of this Sayyids lost 7,961 acres, 

Gujars 2,001 acres, and Rajputs 1,435 acres. The Say¬ 
yids recovered the greater proportion of their losses, buying in 7,784 acres of the 
total area transferred. There is not a single mart in the whole parganah, and 
many villages have not only bad roads, but, during a great part of the year, 
swollen streams between them and thdr markets. The area statistics show that 
during the currency of the late settlement cultivation had &IIen off by 17 per 
cent, and the assessment was, therefore, lowered by 23 per cent. Some misap¬ 
prehension existed as to wfaettier the term of settiement was ten years or twenty 
years as in tibe remainder of tibe district, bat it has recentiy b^n ru W that twenty 
years slionH be accepted as ibe terainlended by Government. The new assess- 
wmt has been levied since 1862-63. From Mr. Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
is gratifying to obeerve tiiatthis parganah is improving rapidly. The GfijaiB 
are now taking to agricultural pnrsuiis, cultivation is mcreasing in their 
village, there is less recourse to the money-lenders, sales are infrequent 
and redemptions of mortgage very a>mmon. This result justifies the modera¬ 
tion in the Government demand, which has converted a rapidly deteriorating 
tract into one where every mark of progress is visible. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
Land-revcame. and present settlements;— 
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The diiFerence between the census statistics of 1848 and those now given for 
1841 is due to diluvion caused by the Jumna: the villages transferred to Karnil 
being omitted from the returns now given. Cultivation in 1872 reached 
21,726 acres. According to the census, the land-revenue for 1872 amounted to 
Ks. 29,286 (or with cesses, Es. 34,416), falling at a rate of Re. 0-8-5 per Bri¬ 
tish acre on the total area, at Re. 0-9-0 per acre on the area asssessed to Gov¬ 
ernment revenue, and at Re. 1-3-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 55,703. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bidauli contained 50 inhabited 
sites, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants^ 
Population. between 200 and 500; 10 had between 500 and 

1,000; two had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record shows that there 
were 54 estates on the register in 1863. The total population numbered 23,268 
souls (10,371 females) in 1872, giving 267 to the square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 13,690 Hindiis, of whom 5,960 were females, 
and 9,578 Musalm^ns, amongst whom 4,411 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 917 Brah^^ 
mans, of whom 396 were females; 44 Rajplits, including 11 females; 1,199 
Baniyas (545 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 11,530 souls, of 
whom 5,008 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, who number 890 souls. The Baniyas are chiefly Agar- 
wals, and amongst the other castes numbering more than 500 members are 
found the following:—Kah&rs, 1,684; Chamars, 1,678 ; M41is, 771 ; Khakrobs, 
1,346 ; Jats, 1,499; and Gujars, 1,450. The Musalmdns show Shaikhs, 7,904, 
and Sayyidsy 1,166. At the settlement in 1862 the proprietary body comprised 
Gujars, who held 11,656 acres; Jats, with 6,387 acres; Sayyids, 9,079 acres; 
Pathdns with 1,673 acres; and Tagas, Mahajans, Shaikhz4dahs, Brahmans and 
others with smaller holdings. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 81 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
prints, doctors, and the like; 988 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 497 in commerce, in buying, 
aelfing, keeping or lending money or goods,- or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,174 in agricultural operations^ 1,007 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal* There were 1,135 persons returned as labourers and 273 as of no 
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ipedfied occupafioiK Taking the total populationj irr^pective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 898 as landholders, 10,401 as cultivator^ and 11,969 as 
engaged in occupations unconn^ted with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 447 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 12,897 souls* Bidauli is an old Akbari 
parganah of the Saharanpur sirk&r, but there have been numerous interchauges 
with the adjoining parganahs and several of the villages have been cut off by 
the Jumna and added to KamaL In 1840-41 two village were received from 
Naktir and two from Chauusat Kheri in the Sah4ranpur district. 

BiDAULijthe chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Muzaffar- 
nagar dbtrict, is distant 36 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 3,663 souls The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Bidauli 
and supports a village police force numbering eleven men at an annual cost 
of Rs. 636. The total incoine from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,657, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-4-7 per head of the population and Eo. 1-7-9 per house. 
During the same year the number of houses assessed was 713 and the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,633. Bidauli lies on the route from Meerut to Ektrn^l and is distant 
13 miles from Shamli and 11 miles from Kara&I. The road from Shamli to 
Bidauli is described under Sbdmli (q. v .) Hence to Kam41 the road passes through 
a country covered with dh6k jungle; it is tolerably good and crosses an unbridged 
nala at 2f miles; Manglaura at threemil^ I thence across the Jumna by a bridge- 
of-boats iu the diy season and a fmy in the raind. There is a first-class police- 
station and a branch post-office here. Bidauli is the seat of the Jagneri branch of 
the B4rba Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district noiice under history.*^ 

BiTBHiCKA or Burhana, a town in the parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffamagar district, is distant 19 mil^ from Mnzafiamagar. The population 
in 1847 was 5,559; in 1853 was 6,750, and in 1865 was less than 5,000. There 
were 6,162 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,867 were Hindus (1,801 females) and 
2,295 were Musalmaus (1,175 females). This town is situated on the right bank 
of the Hindan river and contains a fair proportion of substantial brick-built 
houses on a raised rite, with good drainage by the 
ravines towards the river. The outer walls of the 
houses adjoin each other so as to form a kind of fortification, and the town itself 
is entered by four openings called gates. To the north the site is bounded by the 
sandy bed of the EQndan, and on the west and south there is an almost contiau- 
-ous belt of mango trees. On the east there is a tract of low land forming a 
portion of the bed of the Hindan which is submerged in time of flood. The water 
'in wells in this low tract is found at a depth of 30 feet from the surface, and in the 
"b4zdr, in March, 1869, the water was 48 feet from the surface and five feet 
’ in depth, with a rather unpleasant taste and of a dull colour. ^ Ague and 


\ See CatcliEe's report, appendix xlix. 
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malarious fever prevailed ia 1869, though at that time there was no irrigation 
nearer than ten miles. The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1872 supported a police force of 16 men at a cost of Bs. 906, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Es. 2,084, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-0 per house. 
During the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203 and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 1,927. There is a first-class police-station and a branch post- 
office here. During the mutiny, the old fort of Budhina was taken and gar¬ 
risoned by Khairati Khan of Parasanli, assisted by the Jaula people. It was 
again captured on the 15th September, 1857. 

BudhAna or Burhana, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is bounded on the north by parganah Shikarpu4 and 
partly by parganah Sb&mli; on the west by parganah Kdndhla; on the east by 
part of parganah Kh&tanli, and on the south by the Meerut district. According 
to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total area of 79 square miles and 480 
acoree, of which 57 square miles and 358 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Q-overnment revenue during the same year was 78 square miles and 
147 acres, of which 56 square miles and 205 acres were cultivated, 8 square miles 
and 633 acres were cultnrable,and 12 square miles and 589 acres were barren. 

Budhaua lies to the south of the district and its eastern half falls within the 


Physical features formed by the confluenco of the "SS^est Kali nadi 

with the Hindan which takes place at Riauli Nagla in 
this parganah. As might be supposed, the tendency of the drainage is to cut 
ravines into the basin of these rivers, which gradually eat into the heart of the 
best lands. The sub-soil is firm and Jcucheha wells can easily be made, the water 
bding about 36 feet from the surface in the uplands and about 24 feet from 
the surface in the hhddir of the two rivers. These lowlands are occa¬ 
sionally irrigated from the rivers and produce fair crops of sugar, maize, 
and wheat. Mr, Trevor Plowden formed the settlement under Regulation 
KSliOf 1833 of the greater portion of this parganah: the remainder was 
assessed by Messrs. Qlyn. and Elliot The severity of the previous 
Tevemie whilst the pai*g^nah formed a portion of the Snmru jdpfr is noticed 
under pargansh ^ardhana ,of the Meerut district. Budh4na, however, fared 
hotter than the oth^ parganahs of the j^{r from the Begam’s Diw&n being a 
residmt and hereditary chaudhri of the parganah. Mr, Plowden’s assessment 
was no means a light one, ranging from Re. 1-10-10 to Rs. 4-7-8 per acre. 
On tMs acoounfc the parganah suffered badly in the drought of 1860-61, so 
mudi so that the people have taken the idea Into their heads that the locality 
is acemsed on account of their misconduct.” The old settlement^ was apparently 


^ Set Bep., Sts. In 1870, Mr, C'adell recommended only eight estates for permanent settle- 
In this ^irganah. 
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based apon the average collections of twenty years preceding the lapse of the 
parganah. Mr. Keene, who assessed the parganah in 1862, took a parganah 
rental of Bs. 1,36,385, derived from the application of Mr. Thornton’s average 
and the ascertained rates for land paying rent in cash, as the basis of his 
ass^sment, giving an all-round rate on cnitivation of Re* 1-14-11per acre* 
Cultivation has increased by 1,614 acres only, or 4*8 per cent. As the parganah 
depended so much on irrigation from wells and on tbe industry of the cultiva¬ 
tors, a light assessment was deemed necessary, though it would appear that the 
demand has been made too light. From 1841 to 1861, 5,677 acres, or about 
one-ninth of the total area, changed hands by private transfer or under orders 
of the civil courts, and 3,336 acres were confiscated on account of rebellion* 
Rajputs lost 1,603 acres, Jats 1,184, and Afgb&ns 1,139 acres. The principal 
purchasers were the same classes and Mahajans; these last purchased 1,987 acres 
and Rajputs bought back 1,206 acres. In 1861, tbe principal proprietary bodies 
were Rajputs, Jats, Pathans, Tagas, and Gtijars. 

Tbe following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 

and present settlements and at Mr. Gadell’s revision 
Land-revenue. , .. 

in 1870 



The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 70,839 
(or with cesses, Es. 81,974), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-3 per British acre on the 
total area, at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and at Re, 1-14-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Es. 1,86,591. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Budh&na contained 43 inhabi- 
. ted sites, of which 4 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

opuann. 13 had between 200 and 500; 13 had between 500, 

and 1,000 ; 9 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. Tbe only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Budh^na itself with 6,162, The settlement records show 
44 estates in 1862* The total population in 1872 numbered 41,575 souls 
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(19j069 females), giving 619 to the square mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 29,254 Hindus, of whom 13,362 were females, and 12,321 
Musalm^ns, amongst whom 5,707 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,522 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,158 were females ; 1,550 Eajpiits, including 624 females; 2,961 Baniyas 
(1,335 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^^the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 22,231 souls, of 
whom 10,245 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Caur, numbering 2,369 souls. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur 
(188), Kachhw4ha and Ohhotiyana clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw 41 
(2,961) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the principal are the Taga 
(988), Kahar (2,478), Ohamar (4,613), Garariya (788), Julaha (622), Kumhar 
(676X Hajj4m (580), Khakrob (1,591), Jat (3,961), Gtijar (317), and Saini 
(1,116). TheMusalmans comprise Shaikhs (11,109) and Mughals (457). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 273 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,536 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,483 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,277 in agricultural operations; 1,919 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wex’e 2,069 persons returned as 
labourers and 514 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,142 as landholders, 14,301 
as cultivators, and 25,132 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,312 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
22,506 souls, Budhdna is an old Akhari parganah, received from Meerut in 
1842. ’ There have been several interchanges with neighbouring parganahs, and 
in 1840-41, one village assessed at Rs, 1,200 was received from parganah 
Saharanpur in the Sah4ranpur district. 

ButbAra, a small village in parganah Sh4mli of the Muzaffamagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,347 souls, and there is an out-post of police here. 

CharthAwal, a town in parganah Charihawal of the Muzaffamagar district, 
is distaut* 7 miles from Muzaffamagar. In 1847 the population was 5,111; in 
1853 there were 6,467 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were less than 5,000. 
The population in 1872 numbered 5,121 souls, of whom 3,209 were Hindus 
(1^493 females) and 1,912 were Musaim4ns (904 females), occupying 1,232 
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honses. Act XX. of 1856 (iie Chaokiddri Act) is in force, and in 1872 sup¬ 
ported a Tillage police numbering fifteen men of all ranks at an annual c<^t of 
Es 876, besides a few seavengei^ The total income from all sources in 1872-7S 
amounted to Rs, 1,410, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per head of the popu¬ 
lation and Re. 1-7-10 per house assessed (896). During the same year Ss. 1,511 
were expended, a great proportion of which was on works of public utility con¬ 
nected with the sanitation of the town. There is a second-class police-station 
and a branch post-office in Charthawah Friday is bazar day. The inhabit¬ 
ants are chiefly Hindus. The soil around the site is light and porous with a 
sandy subsoil, yielding wheat and millets. To the west runs the Hindan at a 
distance of three miles, and on the east the X&li, at a distance of five miles* 
Masonry wells supply water for drinking purposes, with an average depth from 
the surface of 15 to 20 feet. In most of them it is sweet and good, though 
some are brackish. The drainage runs off to the Kali nadi, but there are nu¬ 
merous holes about the site reeking with foul and stinking mud. ” There 
has been much fever in the town, but less than the average of the parganah. All 
irrigation water is drawn from wells. OhartlAwal is now a small agrienltural 
town, but was once the r^idence of an amiL 

CharthJlWAL, a parganah of the Muzaffamagar tahsfl of the same districf^ 
is bounded on the north by the Sabaranpur district, on the ^t by parganah Mu¬ 
zaffamagar, on tte south by parganah Baghra, and on the west by parganah 
Th4na Bhawau. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total 
area of 91 square miles and 166 acres, of which 69 square miles and 493 acres 
were under cultivation. He area assessed to Government revenue durin<T the 

O 

same year was 91 square miles and 156 acres, of which 69 square miles and 185 
acres were cultivated, 11 square miles and 455 acres were culturable, and 10 
square miles and 156 acres were barren. 

The Hindan flows from north to south through the western portion of the 
parganah, and between it and the Kdli on the east the 
Physical features. naturally fertile. Water is found here at 

a great depth; masonry wells are scaxce^ and kuehcha wells are expensive and 
seldom last more than two years. Except in bad years cultivation is careful and 
abundant. The villages lie far apart, but are large and substantial. To the 
west of the Hindan there is a canal distributary running parallel to the river, 
and the villages near it are thriving. A road runs from Jalalabad by Th^a Bha- 
wan through the parganah to Muzaffamagar, crossing the Hindan by a ford 
which is passable except after heavy rain, and the Kffi by a masonry bridge. 

The settlement of this parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by 
riscaiMst Mr. E. Thornton in 1841 and expired in 1861. The 

revision was made by Mr. A. Oolvin in 1862, who 
maintained the division into circles made by his predecessor, adding one more for 
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the villages beyond the Hindan. With the exception of Oharthawal itself, 
Basdlpur and Sayyidpur belonging to Sayyids and Bambela over-assessed, none 
of tlie villages in this parganah suffered during the last settlement, and the intro¬ 
duction of the canal has had a great share in its prosperity.^ In the new settle¬ 
ment Mr. Colvin estimated the increase of revenue due to the canal as Rs. 3,204. 
Charth^wal suffered much during the famine of 1860-61. Mr. Keene calculated 
the number of emigrants at 6,745, and remarked that a traveller in passing 
through the parganah cannot fail to be struck with the wide-spread desola¬ 
tion of the villages and the desert aspect of what once were fields.” All these cir¬ 
cumstances combined to preclude any great increase in the revenue demand, 
but since then the parganah has advanced rapidly in prosperity. The transfers 
during the currency of the past settlement amounted to 21 per cent, of the total 

Transfers * 5,199 acres were conveyed by private sale; 5,104 

acres by orders of the civil courts, and 1,934 acres were 
confiscated for rebellion. By sale alone Sayyids lost 5,458 acres, Eajpiits lost 
2,581 acres, and Tagas lost 1,459 acres. The money-lenders were the chief 
purchasers. Mah4jans and Khattris obtained 5,865 acres. Tagas, Eajpiits, 
Sayyids and J&ts form the bulk of the proprietary body at the present time. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 


Land-reTexme. 


and present settlements and the figures given in Mr. 
Cadell’s revision in 1870: — 
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39,686 

63,790 

539 

7,497 

15,173 

29,176 

44,349 

61,267 

539 

7,497 

15,174 

29,175 

44,349 

61,636 



The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census records, amounted to 
Es. 61,856 (or with cesses, Es. 71,716, falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-9 per British 
acre on the total area, at Ee. 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue, and at Ee. 1-6-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid 
by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Es. 1,29,092. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Charthawal contained 55 in- 

_ , habited sites, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Papnlation. 

_ants; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; 18 had between 


Mr. Cadcli could not recommend any of the estates for permanent settlement. 
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500 and 1,000; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. Oharth4wal itself has 5,121 souls. The settlement records show 
that there were 66 states in 1863. The total population in 3872 numbered 
34,930 souls (15,562 females) in 1872, givinic 380 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 24,917 Hindus, of whom. 10,967 
were females and 10,013 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,595 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu popnlaMon amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 2,281 Brahmans, of whom 1,011 were females; 3,050 Rajpiits^ includ¬ 
ing 1,131 females; 1,393 Baniyas (621 females); whilst the great mass of the 
popnlation is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 18,193 souls, of whom 8,204 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the G-aur, numbering 2,178 souls in 
1872. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur (304), Pundir and Ohhonkar clans, and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,361) subdivision. Amongst the other castes 
the principal are the Taga (2,177), Kahir, Ohamar (4,785), Qarariya (905), 
Jnidha (788), Jogi (618), Khakrob (1,167), Jat (971), and Saiui (750). 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,456), Sayyids (314), and 
Mughals (27). The chief agricultural castes are Tagas on the eastern high¬ 
land and Rajputs towards the K&li and the Hindan. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872 From these it appears that of the 
Occupaticaa. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

agel, 458 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,128 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 646 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or leading money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,730 in agri3ultural operations ; 1,611 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,419 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 287 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 480 as landholders, 13,985 as culti¬ 
vators, and 20,465 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 515 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male popnlation numbering 19,368 souls. 
Charthawal is an old Akbari parganah, much changed in area by transfers to and 
from the neighbouring parganahs. In 1840-41 three villages were received 
from Deoband, one from Janrasi, fifteen from Thdna Bhawan, and one from 
Chaunsat Kheri in the Sah&ranpur district, having an aggregate assessment of 
Rs. 17,515. 

Chausaka, a village in parganah Bidanli of the MuzafiFarnagar district, is 
distant 33 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 2,567 
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souls. There is a second-class police-station and a branch post-office here. This 
village is the head of a Rajput chauhid. 

Chhapa'r, a large village in parganah Pnr Chhap^r of the Mnzaffarnagar 
district, distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 2,300 souls and in 1872 was 2,634, mostly Hindu and Musalman Tagas. 
The inhabitants have suffered much from fever. The water in the principal 
well was 15 feet from the surface in March, 1869, with 30 feet of water, and was 
said to have contained only 12 feet of water before the introduction of the canal, 
to which no doubt a portion of the unhealthiness prevalent in Chhapdr must be 
attributed. There is a small bazar, but the village is essentially agricultural, 
housing from two to three thousand head of cattle every night. There is a branch 
post-office here. 

Dehra, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parganah 
Deoband, in the Sahafanpur district, just outside the boundary of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, in lat. 29®-37'-*40'' and long 77®*-39' -23^', at an eleva¬ 
tion of 893’1 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the 
station is situated in the village of Dehra, 1*5 miles south-west of^the village 
of Rankanda, 0*5 mile north-east of Kasauli, and 0*9 mile north-north-east of 
Ji':kwala. This height was deduced trigonometrically. 

Dharmfuba, a small village in parganah Bhuma Sambalhera of the Mu- 
zaffarnagar district, is distant 31 miles from the civil station. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 195 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out¬ 
post of police. 

Gadhi Dubhar or Garhi Dubhar, also known as Garhi Miy&n Bhai Kh&n, 
a village in parganah Jhanjhana of the Mnzaffarnagar district, is distant 23 
miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered over 2,700 
souls, and in 1872 there were 2,417 inhabitants, amongst whom are a large 
number of the relations and clansmen of the Biluch zaminddr. The site of 
Gadhi Diibhar is somewhat raised and lies about a mile and a half to the west 
of the eastern Jumna canal, but between it and the canal the land lies low and 
retains a considerable quantity of water during the rains which jfinds an 
exit under the canal. The well-water in this low tract is good and is found at 
a depth of twelve feet from the surface ; in the town it is somewhat brackish 
and sinks to twenty feet. There are several fine groves of trees around the town, 
and to the west there is a canal channel. The roads are in part paved with brick 
and meet in the middle of the village, where there is a large well. Many of the 
houses are brick-built and of two storeys, but of these some are now in ruins. 
There are six masjids. A bazar is held every day and a market on Sundays. 
There are many Baniyas resident and a fair trade is carried on in sugar and 
aalt* The smaller lanes are very badly kept and are very uneven and full of 
hol^ wliidr form receptacles for mud and refuse. Little regard is had for 
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dieanlmess^ and in all the open spaces and among the ruined honsesy heaps of 
manure are to be met with, which with the increased moisture caused by the rise 
in the water-level must be considered the proximate causes of the malarious 
diseases found to prevail so universally in this village.^ 

Gangebu, a town in parganah Kandhlaof the Muzaffamagar district, is distant 
35 mil^ from Muzaffamagar. Gangeru had 5,117 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 
2,613 were Hindus (1,168 females), chiefly Gdjars, and 2,504 were Musalmans 
(1,130 females). Gangeru is a straggling place of many brick ruins, but the 
site is fairly raised, and though there are many undrained water-hol^ and little 
attention is paid to cleanliness, there is little fever here. There is a canal chan¬ 
nel to the east of the town and another runs about one mile to the west. Gan¬ 
geru was the chief town of a small parganah containing only two villages in 
1816. 


Gobdhaottib, a parganah of the Muzaffamagar tahsil and of the same dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by the Saharanpur district, on the west by par¬ 
ganah Pur Ohhapar, on the east and south-east by the river Ganges, and partly 
on the south by parganati Bhukarheri. According to the census of 1872 this 
parganah had a total area of 74 square miles and 256 acres, of which 22 square 
miles and 198 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 74 square miles and 25 acres, of which 22 
square miles and 198 acres were cultivated, 37 square miles 13 acres were 
culturable;, and 14 square miles and 454 acres were barren. Gordhanpur is 
unfortunately situated on the east, where it is encroached upon by the Ganges, 
and it is swamped on the west by the SoldnL 

In time of heavy rain, Gordhanpur is cut off from all communication with 
the rest of the district, and to enter itrequires a detour 
through the southern part of Saharanpur, Mr. Keene, 
who made the assessment in 1862, divides the parganah into four tracts.* One 
consists of the estates cut by the Ganges or its tributary streams, and a second 
of the swampy land along the SolanL The small inverted oasis of high land 
between the rivers formed two more divisions. Much of the Ic^ caused here 
by diluvion and over-saturation is preventible, and in 1865-72 efforts were made 
towards draining a portion of the swampy tract (e/ioel) that has been caused by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The whole tract is occupied almost exclu¬ 
sively by Gdjars, but they are of comparatively inoffensive habits;—only 
the same lack of energy which is shown in their crimes unfortunately also 
exhibits itself in their cultivation. They have no want of water, but are otherwise 
badly off, and eke out a subsistence by selling straw for thatch, and by grazing 


Physical features. 


1 See CutcUffe’s Report, App. xli. ® See new Set. Rep.. 93,117,140. Twenty nine vil¬ 

lages are snbject to percolation in this parganah. Thirty-five estates here and five estates of Pur 
Chhapdr were under direct management on this account in 1874. 
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herds of cattle, which paj a tax of four to six annas per head,’’ known as dumcki 
or tail-money* Mach of the land now lying uncultivated as incapable of bearing 
so much as one crop during the year will be made to yield crops whenever 
the demand for agricultural produce and the redundance of the labour market 
shall render it worth the while of the landholders to reclaim it by draining. 
In regard to the remainder of the uncultivated area it has been found that 
though the winter sun is not of sufficient power to dry it or to fecundate 
the seed for the raii crop, yet in seasons of scanty or late rain-fall it produces 
fair crops of munji rice. Several attempts have been made to drain these areas 
of swamp by the people themselves, but, owing to the want of proper levels, 
their efiorts have been unsuccessful. Thousands of acres of fine soil are thus 


subject to a rapid and growing deterioration. Mr. Keene found the old revenue 
rates falling at Ke. 1-4-6 on the cultivated area and Ee. 0-10-9 on the total as¬ 
sessed area, with a land revenue oi Rs. 19,623. He proposed Rs. 19,478 as the 
new revenue, which from the increase of cultivation (15,447 to 16,000 acres) 
has caused the revenue-rate to fall to Re. 1-3-7^ on the cultivated acre. Por¬ 
tions of this assessment were cancelled by order of Sir W. Muir in 1868, and 
Mr. A. Oadell was instructed to report on the entire parganah. During the 
settlement of 1862 it was found that from 1841 to 1861 transfers amounting 
to 6,642 acres, or 15*3 per cent, of the total area, had taken place. Giijars lost 
4,635 acres; Afghans, 265, and other castes the remainder. Gfijars and Maha- 
jans were the principal purchasers, the former recovered 2,036 acres and the 
latter became the proprietors of 1,501 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the 
Land-reyenue, past and present settlements:— 
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He lowlands include the six estates from Bhukarheri and the 33 estates of 
Cfmidhanpiir which have been formed into what is known as the clig^l circle, and 
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have yeBjiy assessnaeirte whidi anaotmted to Es. 4^694 in 1281 /asli (1873-74 
A,D.) The villages received from Bhnkarheri are, Ilmawala, Jogaw&Ia, Faridpur, 
Zindawala, Eanewali and Shahdera, having a total area of 6,087 acres, of whidi 
1,816 acres were barren and 4,271 acres were assessable. The six wholly lAddir 
villages proposed for transfer from Pur Chhapar to this parganah are Bahman- 
wala, Saheli, Sfaamsnagar, Sberpur, Ealawala, and Mandan^ala. 

Some misapprehension was felt as to whether the assessment of the np!an<ib 
should stand for twenty years, as in the other parganahs, or for only ten years, 
as recommended by Mr. Martin. This question has not yet been decided. In 
1872, oat of 75 estates, 35 were held under direct management owing to per¬ 
colation, and the settlement officer recommended the addition of seven more to 
the list and the revision of the assessment in five villages affected by the Ban- 
ganga. These with six estates of Pur Chhapar similarly deteriorated by fluvial 
action, and which, it is proposed, should be transferred to Gordhanpur, constitute 
the portions of the parganah subject to annual summary settlements. The assess¬ 
ment of 1861 resulted in a redaction of Es. 2,306, and Mr, Oadell writes that 
there is no hope of increase to the land-revenue in this parganah, and the “chief 
object to be looked to in a enmmaiy revision of the a^essment is to secure those 
estates which have deteriorated since the date of Mr. Keene’s settlement from 
being injured by assessments which, owing to increasing swamp, may have 
become too ^heavy.” Muoh has, however, been done to remedy these evils. 
Draimige works inangnrated by Osptain Forbes have already produced marked 

ve^Bable results within a limited area, and a good cart-road will soon be 
consfemcted from Pur to Gordhanpnr, crossing the swamp by an earthen em¬ 
bankment and the Solini by pontoons. Still cultivation has decreased, in ten 
years, in the swamped estates from 4,876 acres to 3,488 acres, and in the 35 
upland estates bording on the khddir from 10,234 acres to 9,744 acres. 

According to the] census of 1872, parganah Gordhanpur contained 56 
inhabited village, of which 32 had less than 200 inha- 
Population. bitants 5 16 had between 200 and 500, and 8 had between 

500 and 1,000. The settlement record shows 75 estates on the register in 1863. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 13,394 souls (6,007 females), giving 
181 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 11,845 
Mindus, of whom 5,321 were females and 1,549 Musahnans, amongst whom 
686 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 857 Brahmans, of whom 373 were females ; 235 Eaj- 
puts, including 111 females; 524 Baniyas (237 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 10,229 souls, of whom 4,600 are females. The principal Brah¬ 
man subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (847). Rajputs belong for 
the most part to the Gaur clan (304) and Baniyas to the Agarw^ (522) subdivision 

90 
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Amongsti the other castes, the chief in numbers are the Kahar, Chamar 
,(2,908), Kumhar (243), Mali (447), Khakrob (336), Gujar (3,677), and Saini 
(792)* Amongst the Musalmans, Shaikhs number 1,431 souls. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occnpatious. 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 92 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like i 604 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 180 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
. or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 2,076 
in agricnlfcnral operations; 652 in industrial occupations, arts and mechauics, 

. and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral and animal. 
There were 676 persons returned as labourers, and 38 as of no specified occupa¬ 
tion. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns 
.give 209 as landholders, 5,789 as cultivators, and 7,396 as engaged in occupa¬ 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, show 98 males as able to read and write out of a total male 
population numbering 7,387 souls. Gordhanpur or Gobardhanpur represents 
a portion of the old parganah of Tiighlakpur called after the village of Tughlak- 
pur, near which in 1398 A.D. Timur had a naval fight- The parganah was 
.subsequently named from the village of Nurnagar, so called after the famous 
Kuijahfin, who lived there for a short time. Nurnagar is now in parganah 
Piir near the entrance of the Ganges canal into this district, and Tughlakpur 
is on the right bank of the Solaai in the same parganah. In 1841 three villages 
were received from Manglaur, twelve from Eurki, and one from Thi5-ua Bhawan, 
.aggregating a revenue of Rs. 6,841, while five villages were transferred from 
Niirnagar to Manglaur, nine to Riirki, and three to Jawalapur, aggregating a 
revenue of Es. 7,813. Six villages were received from Bhukarheri in 1863. 

Gobbhaijpijr, a village in the parganah of the same name in the north- 
;eastern corner of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 26 miles from the civil 
.station. The population in 1872 numbered 839 souls. There is a first-class 
police-station and a branch post-office here. This. village gives its name to 
.the parganah. 

G^la, a village in parganah Shikarpur of the Muzaffarnanar district, is 
.distant 13 miles from the civil station. This village in 1865 had over 3,000 
inhabitants; in 1872 the numbers were 2,316, chiefly Jats. The site lies to the 
.west of the K&Ii nadi on broken somewhat raised ground leading down by 
ravines to the river-bed, which is here a mile wide. The lanes are open and 
•wide and drain well towards the river. The water is good and is found at a 
’depth of thirty feet from the surface. Though far removed from canal irriga- 
fever h^s been prevalent here in an epidemic form. 
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Harhar^ a village in parganah Tlidna BhawaB of the ‘Muzaffamagar dis¬ 
trict, is distant 23 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 948 souls, chiefly Rangar Masalmans, The site is somewhat raised and 
lies on the high land leading down to the Mdrffr or low-land of the west or 
right bank of the Krishni nadi, with a good fall for the drainage. The well- 
water is good and is found at a depth of twenty-eight feet from the surface. 
The proprietors lost their rights on account of rebellion in 1857, and the Til¬ 
lage now belongs to a Baniya of Miizaffarnagar. The old fort of the former own¬ 
ers is now in ruins and overgrown with jungle, but still presents a respectable 
appearance. The present state of the village is what might be expected from 
its being the property of an absentee Baniya landholder. The ways are narrow 
and broken, and manure heaps and refuse lie amid stagnant pools in every 
direction, whilst every thing shows neglect and an entire absence of any regard 
for cleanliness. During the mutiny, the inhabitants of Harhar and the neighbour¬ 
ing villages of Heradh and Sikka were punished for their turbulence- Those 
of Harhar waged war against all comers, and from robbing and murdering 
every traveller that pass^ along, eSectually closed the road. The flying column 
found here upwards of forty cart-loads of plundered property, consisting of 
sugar, gums, dyes, (fee., belonging to merchants at Shdmli. 

Hasanpub, a village in parganah Bhuma of the Mnzaffamagar district, is 
distant 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,375 souls. The village site lies on the edge of the hangar or upland overlook¬ 
ing the Granges kh&dir^ and contains six muhallas or wards. The houses are scat¬ 
tered and built of mud. The water in the wells is found at forty feet from 
the surface. Hasanpur formerly belonged to a Sayyid family, but has now 
fallen into the hands of a Baniya money-lender. Traces of the Sayyid ownership 
are apparent in the remains of brick-built houses, the old masjid^ now out of 
repair, and the wide road-ways. 

Husaihpub, a village sometimes known as Husainpur-Bahadurpur in parga¬ 
nah Bhuma of the Muzaifarnagar district, is distant 22 miles from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,835 souls, chiefly Ohauhdn Raj¬ 
put zamxndars and cultivators and Chamar laboureis and sub-tenants. The 
village is really made up of two villages, Husaiupur and Bahadurpur, but these 
are so closely joined together that they are for all practical purposes known 
as one. The site lies about the centre of the Ganges khddir or river-bed and 
is very uneven, filthy anil uncared for. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
much impeded by the existence of high grown grass which harbours large 
numbers of wild pigs and occasionally tigers from the opposite side of the river. 
Water, in the only brick-built well, is found at nine feet from the surface and in 
the rains rises up to nearly the surface. In the hot-weather the grass is often 
burned down, and with it the village huts, a fact which may account for the 
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poor appearance of the village* In the mutiny, Husainpur was plundered by 
Ihe Gujars of Si4Ii, who carried off all the cattle and movable property they 
could lay hands on, and since then the inhabitants have not been able to reco¬ 
ver entirely their former position. Husainpur is a halting-place on the Meerut 
and Bijnaur road, 7^ miles from Bahsiima and 84J miles from Bijnaur. The 
villagers suffer from coughs and chest diseases, due to the exposed position of 
Ihe site and from fever in the autumn. 

IlahabAs, a small village in parganah Bhufcarheri of the Muzaffamagar 
district, is distant 19 miles from the civil station. The population in 187^ 
numbered only 385- sofids, and it is only noticed as containing an out-post of 
police, 

jAiilLABAD, a town in parganah TMna Bhawan of the Muzaffamagar 
distriet, is distant 21 miles from MtEzafiarnagar. Jahilabad in 1847 had a 
po|mktionof7,789soufe jinlSSSdie ttumWswerea,60Dandin 1865 were 7,859, 
sphere only 6,9d4 iohsdbitaj^ im 1872, of whom 3^249^ ware Hindus (1,465 
feahaJea)and%655 weFeMn8almdKs(l,888 femiJes>,cIn©fty Pathos. The Ghauki- 
dfei Act is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 26 men 
of aU ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 1,512, besides a staff of sweepers. There 
is a police-station her© supported from the chaukid4ri funds, and a bmnoh 
post-oflSce. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 3^488y giving 
an incid^ce of Ra 0-6-0 per head of the population and Bs, 2-2-0 per bouse 
assessed. Ihiringthe same yea? the number of houses assessed was 1,303 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 2,252. 

The township comprises 2,714 acres, of which 69 acres are occupied by ihe 
The site alone. Rice and wheat are the principal cro{^; 

the former is grown in the khddir of the Krishni, which 
Sows close to ike town on the east, and along a canal channel of the eastern 
Jumna canal which runs on the west. To the north-west, at a distance of 
ahotit 'half a mile, is a large jhil or swamp which dries up in the hot-weather, 
the surface drainage flowing off to the east. Good drinking water is afforded by 
masonry wells, and is found at a depth of twenty-five feet from the surface. 
Fever has made sad havoc amongst the inhabitants and has no doubt a>ntri- 
huted to the gradual decay of the town. Sanitation is entirely neglected, and 
water-holes exposing banks of black, stinking mud are common. Jalalabad 
lies on the route from Dehli to Saharanpur and is distant 13J miles from 
ghfenli and ISJ miles from Rampur. ITrom Sh^irnK the road is earthen, raised 
aud bridged, and passes through Banat, Sikka, Heradh (6 milesb Harhar and 
Ht&m Bhawan (H mfe)—all bad villages during ihe mutiny. From Thana 
Bhawfto to EfoipUr file road is sandy in places and heavy; it passes KamM- 
pm lour BrilesndEbtidtea at eight miles. Water and supplies are procurable 

mlk a miurket on Btmdays and Thursdays, only inferior to 
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gmk mmi oi Shaaali, The folly of ita Pathaa owners in gracing at exorbi¬ 
tant daes baa lessened the trade, bnt has not yet stioceeded in driring it away. 
Jalalabad is said to have received its name from one Jalal Khfia, PatM% in Urn 
reign of the Bmperor Alamgin 

The celebrated fort of Ghaiisgarh was built by Najib Khan, Bohilla, within 
Ghaus aK ^ short distance of Jalalabad, and the Path&ss of the 

town formed no nnimportant protion of his levies* 
Boring the rule of Zabita Khan the town was more than tmoe sacked by tbe 
Marhattas, and a Marbatta is still in possession of M mikpur close by as a reve¬ 
nue-free grant. On tbe death of Ghuliim R&iir the site of Ghansgarh was deserlr> 
ed, and though one of Perron’s deputies endeavoured to restore the oW fort, he 
was too late, for Lord Lake had already reached Dehli. Afterwards Sikh horse¬ 
men harried the country, and nothing remains of the old site beyond old mud 
walls, a few scattered bricks, and tbe ruins of a mosque. To complete its rain, 
the Government has lately conferred the proprietary right to the enclosure 
within tbe walls on a colony of Rorhs. The Pathans of Jalalabad remained 
quiet during the mutiny, and one of their prindpal leaders did good service as 
tahsildir of Thana Bhawan after its capture. 

JXinSATUy a town in parganab Jauli Jaosatb of the Mnxaffaraagar districf^ 
is distant 14 miles from MuzafPamagar. The population in 1874 was 5,313, in 
1853 was 5,589, and in 1865 was 6,121. In 1872 there were 6,117 inhabtlante, 
of wboni 3,478 were Hindis (1,613 females) and 2,639 were Musalm^ (1,25^ 
fknaka). Tl^ CSiankidferi Act is m force, and in 1873 supported a viiiage police 
nuB^ring 21 nien at an ammai cmt of Bs. besides a staff of scavenge. 

The total inoouoe from all sources in 1872-73 was Bs. 19-1-2, giving an incidence 
of Be. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-5 per house. During 
the same year tbe number of houses assessed was 1,203, and the expenditure was 
Bs. 2,145* 

The site is low with sandy soil, here and there mixed with clay. Urd is the 
The Site principal rain-crop and wheat in the spring. Rice haa 

been cultivated of late years and is watered from the 
mmi channels which run on each side of the site. The one to the south-easti 


The Site. 


seems to obstruct the drain^e and causes considerable flooding in the rains. 
The water in the wells is fifteen feet from the surface, with double that depth 
of water. To the south-east lies Muballa Gadbi, or JAusath Gadhi as it is 
often called, a separate village surrounded by a high brick wall. Within the 
drainage is very imperfect and much water lodges in the rains ; outside there 
are filth holes and stagnant ponds of every description. Fever and, in 1867, 
cholera have been very prevalent here. The cutting from the Jansath water- 
boles and tbe ditch around Gadhi both unite and are continued by Tisang to 
the Kagan nadi. They serve to carry ofi a portion of the superfluous rainfall 
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which formerly stagnated in the hollows around both sites. There is a second- 
class police-station, a branch post-ofBce and a school here* The Sayyids of 
Jdnsath are descendants of Sayyids Umar Shahid, Tihanpuri, for an account 
of whom see the district notice under History.^’ The original inhabitants were 
Jats and Brahmans. 

JAnsatb, a parganah of the tahsil of the same name of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Muzaffarnagar and Bhukarheri; 
on the west and south by parganah Khatauli, and on the east by parganah Bhid- 
ma Sambalhera. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 96 square miles and 531 acres, of which 75 square miles and 224 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 92 square miles and 312 acres, of which 71 square miles 
and 243 acres were cultivated, 14 square miles and 448 acres were culturable, 
and 7 square miles and 256 acres were barren. 

The distiguislung features of the parganah are sand and swamp. The 
Ganges canal runs through the north-western portion 
Physical featnres, Jansath with a south-easterly course. All along 

the northern boundary of the parganah, there is a general tendency to sand, 
but the greatest extent of poor land is contained in the sandy belts which enter 
from the north-west and run through this parganah into the adjoining one of 
Bhuma Sambalhera. This belt, ordinarily two to three miles in breadth, is one 
of the poorest tracts in the district, and although traversed by canal distribu¬ 
taries is, except in years of famine prices, entirely unirrigated. In addition to 
this belt, the parganah is traversed from north to south by three lines of sand¬ 
hills ; a very clearly marked but not very extensive ridge runs through the 
north-w^esfc corner, and this running through the middle of the parganah branches 
off into three lines which affect more or less the quality of almost every 
estate in the extreme south of the parganah. On the eastern boundary, a ridge 
of less importance passes through several estates in Jansath into the adjoining 
parganah of BLuma Sambalhera. The only stream in the parganah is the 
east Kali, locally known as the Ndgan nadi, which just acquires a defined 
channel when it leaves the Antw4ra jbil. The Kagan is at present a sluggish 
stream, blocked up at the southern boundary of the district by a bar of stiff 
clay soil through which the water has not been able to force a sufficient channel. 
Owing to percolation from the canal and the waste water of the Jansath rajbaha, 
and latterly to the construction of the J4nsath drainage line, which brings the 
surface drainage of a considerable additional tract into this channel, the valley 
of this river has been seriously injured, and what were once fertile fields along 
its banks are now becoming more and more water-logged. A project for the 
improvement of the drainage of this line was formed in 1871, and has since been 
partially, carried out. 
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Tbe revision of the settlement nnder Eegnlation IX. of 1833 was made 
bj Mr. Grant in 1863, and the revision of Mr. Grant’s 
assessment was made by Mr. A. Oadell in 1872-73. 
The following statement ^ves the statistics of area, &c. 


Hscal histoiy. 
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The last line gives the corrected retnms made by Mr. Cadell in 1875. The 
parganah was divided into three circles for the purposes of assessment in 1871. 
All the nine estates placed in the first class are situated in the central portion 
of the parganah to the south of tbe sandy plain and to the north of the tract in 
which the land begins to slope perceptibly towards the east K&li nadi. These 
estates are all well irrigated and are chiefly cultivated by Jats and Sainis. QSie 
forty estates comprising the second-class are situated in all parts of the parganah 
except tbe extreme south-west, which is occupied entirely by the third-class. In 
this last ela^ comprising 15 estates, font adjoin the sand plain on the north, and 
the remainder are in the south-west comer, where a sandy upland, swamped 
fields along the river and a less industrious population make the estates less pro¬ 
ductive. Tbe soil areas of the parganah in 1872 are given at page 351, Of 
the crops grown in these soils, the Har(f or rain-crops cover 55 per cent, of 
the total area, and amongst them sugar-cane occupies 6-3 per cent, of the total 
area; cotton, 3; muttfi or fine rice, 2-7; common rice, 2*7; fodder crops, 7*7 ; 
««?, 11*2; and idjra, 11*3. In the ra5i wheat occupies 26*5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, or if do/asli cultivation be included, 27 per cent, gram, 5*5; barley, 
6 *2; wheat and gram, 1; and or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent: so that in 

the roSi, the best crops occupy 42*2 per cent, out of a total roM cnltivation of 44 
per cent on the total area. Gnhe increase in cultivation during the last thirty years 
is very small, for as both the assessment in 1841 and that in 1863 were made 
immediately after seasons of droughty much land cultivated in ordinary seasons 
must have been entered as fallow. Irrigation, though general thirty years a^o 
has trebled since then, and the canal has to such an extent superseded wells that 
whereas in the central tract lying between the sandy plain on tbe north and 
the poorer estates to the south 3,433 acres were watered in 1840-41; only 
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me-third of this area is now watered from wells and tanks, whilst the total 
irrigation has risen to 12,265 acres. Here, as elsewhere, the substitution of 
canal for well water has released b'>th men and cattle for other work, so that 
the competition for land has raised the rents of this tract higher than in estates 
of perhaps equal fertility and with equal facilities for irrigation to the north¬ 
east. Though the population has not increased, the canal water has had 
results similar to those which would have been caused by a substantial increase 
both, to the numbers and wealth of the population. To the south of the parga- 
nah, kuchcha wells can be constructed where the canaLdistrihutaries do not run. 
Altogether perhaps there is no parganah in the district in which the area 
watered from canals advances so rapidly in seasons of drought and falls so 
much when the necessity for artificial irrigation ceases. 

Owing to the destruction of records, materials do not exist for tracing the 
history of the settlements previous to that made by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41; 
his assessmmt was very moderate and his estimate of th^ rental low, especially 
when it is considered that J4asath was to some extent less absolutely depen¬ 
dent on irrigation than its neighbours. Mr. Grant’s assessment made but little 
enhancement, and during the currency of both these revisions it was not found 
necessary to have recourse to coercive processes for the recovery of the iand- 
revenue. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Oadell in 1871 were as follows:— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Janli Jansath contained 55 inhabi¬ 
ted sites, of which 8 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Popalation, between 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 and 

1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 2,000 
and 3,000. One town, Jansath itself, had over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show that there were then 63 estates on the register. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,097 souls (17,012 females), giving 
382 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 24,637 
Hindus, of whom 11,191 were females, and 12,460 Musalmans, amongst whom 
5,851 were fenaales. Distributing the Hiniu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,033 Brahmans, of ^hom 462 were females; 209 
Rajputs, including 90 females ; 1,759 Banivas (823 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “the other castes'’ of the census returns, 
w^hich show a total of 21,636 souls, of whom 9,816 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 1.032 souls 
in 1872. Banijas belong for the most part to the great Agarwal (897) and 
Saraugi (754) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the principal are the 
Taga (136), Budhi, Kahar, Chamar (6,707), Garariya, Kumhar ^859), 
Hajjam, Sonar, Jogi, Kalal, Khakrob (1,130), Jat (2,363), Banjira, Giijar 
(2,030), and Saini (3,138). The Musalmins are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(9,864) and Sayyids (2,182). The extreme north-west portion of the par- 
gamh, JaaM and the adjacent villages, is still held by a colony of Gardezi 
Sayyids who. appear to have settled here long before the S-iyyids of the 
B&rba. These last settled about eight generations before the reign of Akbar 
in the now pretty village of Dhasri, from which the four tribes, Kuudliwal, 
Tihaaptiri, Ghhatrauri and Jagneri, are said to have gone forth. The Tihan- 
puri branch alone remained in Dhasri and the adjoining village of Kamhera 
until they took possession of Jdnsath, and although in subsequent alterations of 
the parganah boundaries, the single Jagneri village in the Barh'i, one Kundli- 
wal and several Chhatrauri villages came to be included in Jauli-Jansath, 
this parganah was always and is still, with the exception of the nortli-west 
corner, essentially a Tihanpuri one, and during the reigns of Shahjahan and 
Alamgir it gave governors and ministers to the Empire, whose occupation is 
still shown by the presence of well-baUt mosques, fallen tombs and ruined 
iowns,^ Notwithstanding the losses brought upon them by the victorious fac¬ 
tion during the reign of Muhammad Shah and the subsequent troubles during 
which the Pathans ruled the district, the Sayyids, at the conquest in 1803, 
still retained a considerable portion of the parganah, and the transfers that have 
since taken place have chiefly been amongst themselves. The chief exceptions 
to this rule are the Khatauli estates transferred to this parganah and purchased ^ 


^ f rom a note by Mr. A. Cadell. 

91 
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by tbe Marhal Nawab of Kamdl. Altbougb, during tbe last thirty years, one- 
third of the parganah has changed hands, Sayyids still remain owners of nearly 
three-fourths. Tlie Taira money-lenders, once servants of the Jdnsath Sayyids, 
and through them the money-lenders of Jdnsath itself, are the principal land¬ 
holders next to the Sayyids. Jats have held their own in one and acquired 
five villages since 1841, and the Shaikhs of Kheri Kuraishi still retain portions 
of three villages. Here, as elsewhere throughout the district, transfers, for the 
most part, have been due to causes entirely independent of the incidence of the 
Government demand, and have been most important in estates owned by fami¬ 
lies which once held a high position. During the last nine years the average 
rate obtained at both private sales and mortgages for land in this parganah 
has increased from Rs. 7-0-6 (1841 to 1861) to Rs. 17-5-6 (1862 to 1870) 
per acre, and from Rs. 7-1-6 to Rs. 15-3-9 per rupee of the land-revenue, 
which would show that the value of land has almost doubled. 

The occup^ions of the people are "tehown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 167 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,636 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 700 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 5,534 in agricultural operations ; 1,515 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,506 persons returned as 
labourers and 225 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 504 as landholders, 14,947 
as cultivators, and 21,646 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 938 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,055 
souls. 

This parganah represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of Jauli, 
which, in 1816, had 19 villages. Jansath was formed from Jauli during the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar. At the rectification of boundaries in 1854-55 it was 
thus re-constituted: Jauli Jdnsath, 33 estates; Bhuma, 4 ; Sambalhera, 2; 
Muzafiarnagar, 3 ; Bhukarheri, 7; Pur, 3; Khdtauli, 4 ; Hastinapur, 6 ; and 
from parganah Sabaranpur in the Sahdranpur district one estate assessed at 
Rs. 200, The bulk of the parganah still belongs to three of the principal re¬ 
maining families of the Bdrha Sayyids whose history has been traced in the 
district notice. 

Jahua, a village in parganah Budhana of the Muzaffarnagar district, is dia- 
mUm from the civil-station, 13^ miles from Bhawdni in the Meerut 
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district, and 14^ miles from Sliamli. The population in 187 2 numbered 3,496 
souls, three-fourths of whom were Eangar Musalmans* There is an encamping- 
ground here with plenty of water, and supplies are procurable from Badh4aa 
and the neighbouring villages. From Bhaw&ni the country is open, level and 
well cultivated, and the road is very tolerable. The road passes Qolka at three 
miles ; the Hiadan by a ferry at 5| miles; Nagwa at 6^ miles; Kurthal at Si¬ 
miles, and Bilanda at 10 miles. Hence to Shamli the road and country are 
of the same character, but more subject to inundation daring the rains. The 
road passes through the lands of Sarai, Lui, Phugana, Khera Mastdn and Ha- 
sanpur; it crosses the Krishni by a bridge at Jhal (9|- miles) and passes 
through Tajpiir and Gagharpur to Shdmli. The houses in Jaula are built of 

mud with the exception of the garhi or ^ fort/ the resi- 
The site. ^, mi t I 

dence of the proprietor s agent, ihe land on three 

sides consists of the light friable soil known as rausli^ and on the fourth side is 
sandy (bMr), The site is raised, but much broken by excavations full of stag¬ 
nant water in the hot-weather, and is badly kept, especially in the Ohanvars’ 
quarters. The well water is found at a depth of 35 feet from the surface. 
The Musalman residents are a turbulent race, and in the mutiny joined the rebel 
cause, for which those who were landowners forfeited their proprietarj'- rights. 
They joined Khair4ti Khdu of Parasauli in rebellion and for some time defied 
all the troops sent against them. At length on the 14th of September they 
in force, a parly proceeding to Budhana, but were at once driven 
back with gr^t loss, and the village was entered at the point of the bayonet. 
The main body of ihe rebels escaped amongst the high crops, but left about two 
hundred dead on the field. The proprietary right in the village has been con¬ 
ferred upon Sayyid Imdal Husaiu of Tisang for services rendered in 1857. 

Jauli, an important village in parganah Jauli-Jansath of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 
numbered 3,000 souls, of whom the greater portion were Musalmans ; in 1872 
there were 2,107 inhabitants. The Panhara distributary of the Ganges canal 
runs close to the village site. The water in the wells, now 16 feet from the 
surface, used to be at a depth of 30 feet. On the whole the site is badly 
drained, and numerous excavations contain pools of stagnant water which must 
in a great measure have given rise to the malarfous fevers from which the 
people have suffered so much. High crops, want of cleanliness and bad drain¬ 
age, here as in many other of the large villages in this district, must be charged 
with the unusual sickness which has been so rife of late years. The villao*e is 
squalid and filthy in appearance, consisting of mud huts, separated by narrow, 
irregular, tortuous lanes which are unmetalled and undrained. The Ganges canal 
runs close to the town on the west, the Anupshahr branch is on the s.juth, and 
canal channels pass it on the east and north. There is a branch post-office here. 
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Jhanjha'na, a town in parganah Jhanjhdna of the Muzaffarnagar distncfc, 
is distant 30 miles from Muzaffarnagar. In 1847 the population was 5,662, 
in 1853 there were 5,531 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 5,334. The popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 5,116 souls, of whom 2,929 were Hindiis (1,392 females) 
and 2,187 were Musalmfes (1,056 females^. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force in Jhanjhana, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 17 
men of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 984, besides a few sweepers. There 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office here. ‘ The total income from 
all sources in 1872--73 was Rs. 1,977, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-8 per head 
of the population and Be. 1-5-3 per house. During the same year the number 
of houses assessed was 1,135 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,953. The site of 
the town was formerly a brick fort covering about 29*3 acres. The surface 
. soil is heavy, retentive and clayey, and yields fair 

JuuQ 

crops of rice and sasjar-cane in the rains and in the 
spring gives wheat and gram. To the north-west flows the Kdtha nadi at a 
d^tance of about a quarter of a mile and forms the drainage line ; on the east 
is a canal channel, and near it a drainage cut from Bhainswal. Good drinking 
water is procurable from masonry wells, in which the water is at a good depth 
from the surface in the higher parts of the town, but rises to ten feet in the low 
ground and approaches close to the surface in the rains. Water-holes open and 
full of impurities exist all round, and in the rains from Jhanjh4na to Shamli in 
one direction and to the Jumna on the west in the other, the whole country is 
often under water. The entire towm is very filthy, and fever, small-pox and 
cholera are all oommon diseases. 

JhanjhXna, a parganah of the Shamli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by the Sal.aranpur district ; on the west by parganah 
Thana Bhawan ; on the east by parganah Bidauli; and on the south by parga- 
nahs Kairdna and Sh4mli. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had 
then a total area of 93 square miles and 595 acres, of which 51 square miles 
and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government reve>- 


nue during the same year was 82 square miles and 448 acres, of which 44 square 
miles and 512 acres were cultivated, 24 square miles and 218 acres were cultur- 
able, and 13 square miles and 358 acres were barren. 

Jhanjhdna lies to the north-west of the district and is intersected by the 
^ Katha nadi, which takes a course south-west through 

the parganah and eaters the Jumna in parganah Kai- 
r&na. To the north is^a cluster of small villages rather high, with a light sandy 
soil and water at a gr^t depth. Towards the south, the soil improves, and in the 
south-east resenables in fertility the neighbouring p^rganab of Shamli. To the 
5^ S&fcha the villages resemble those of the Bidauli parganah in every 



T? north-west^ ocdtivaiion is backward and the face of the countiy is 
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shrouded with high jnngle, the retreat of predatory Gujars ; the soil, how¬ 
ever, is naturally good and up to the average of the district To the south-west 
the soil is barreir and there are few inhabited villages. Roads connect Jhan- 
jhaaa with Bidauli, Sha nli, and T'aaaa Bhawan. Giijars are the prevailing caste 
to the west of the Katha and JaU to the east, with a fair sprinkling of Rorhs, 
Shaikhs, and Pathaus The villages are for the most part hel i in bhayaoharcL 
tenure; there are only three zatniwidri villages, aud these lie in the Gujar tract 
about Alauidinpur. Jhanjha la suffered in’wh from drought in 1860-61 and 
its attendant, cholera. The former settlement vvas male by Mr. E. Thornton 
and the revision was effecte 1 in 1862 by Mr. A, Colvin.^ The old assessment 

worked well as a whole, thou<fh the trans-Kaiha vil- 
Fiscal history. , 

lages seem to have been somewhat over-assessed and 

required relief at the revision. The eastern Jumna canal sends several distri¬ 
butaries into the eastern ;ortion of the parganah. In 1841, the irrigated area 
was 1,151 acres in 9 villages, in 1862 it rose to 8,653 acres in 16 villages, and 
in 1872-78 the area irrigated amounted to 5,249 acres. 

The transfers during the currency of the old settlement (1841-6U amounted 

_ . to 9,078 acres, or about one-fifth of the total area, and 

Transfers. n- --/.it i « ^ 

the seiimg puce m forced sales averaged from threa to 

four years’ purchase of the land-revenue anl in private sales about five tim^s 

the land-revenue. Money-lenders purchased about one-fourth of the land sold. 

MaMjans alone bought in 2,624 acres. Jats lost 3,102 acres, Afghans 1,445, 

and Gdfars 1,909 acres. Jilts, Gujars, Rajputs, Mabyans, Path&ns, Shaikhz41ahs, 

and Biluches are still the principal castes amongst the proprietary body. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the 
Land-revenue past and present settlements:— 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Es. 58,638 (or with cesses, Rs. 69,440), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-7 per British 


^ Mr. Oadell recommended only five estates in this parganah for permanent settlement. 
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acre on the total area, at Re. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and a£ Re. 1-12-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been 
estimated at Rs. 1,24,724. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Jhanjh4na contained 53 inhabited 

_ . sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants: 17 

Population. 

had between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Jhanjhana itself with 5,116. The settlement records show 
that there were 65 estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 
1872 numbered 36,090 souls (16,498 females), giving 384 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 28,560 ELindiis, of whom 12,899 were 
£;males, and 7,540 Musalmdns, amongst whom 3,599 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classed, the census shows 2,657 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 1,2(>8 were females; 1,025 Rhjpfits, including 436 females ; 2,141 
Baniyas (969 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 22,727 souls, of whom 
10,286 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
na is the Gaur, which gave 2,522 members in 1872. The Rajputs belong prin¬ 
cipally to the Gaar (869) and Baranwar clans, and the Baniyas to the great 
AgarwalJ (2,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Budhi, Kahar, Ohamar (3,510), Qarariya, Julaha, Lohdr, Kumhar, 
Hajj4m, Son4r, Jogi, Kalal, Ohliipi, Mali, Kbdkrob (1,601 Jat (4,678), Banjdra 
(404), Gujar (684), and Rorh (50 i). The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (6,524) and Sayyids (401). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 263 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government 'servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,395 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 1,063 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,510 in agricultural operations; 2,044 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mi¬ 
neral, and animak There were 2,629 persons returned as labourers and 488 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective ’ of age 
or sex, the same returns give 629 as landholders; 11,244 as cultivators; and 
24,217 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
Monai stafeties, which are confessedly imperfect, show 941 males as able to read 
anA.m^outof a total male population numbering 19,592 souls. Jhanjhdna 
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represents portions of the old Afcbari parganah of that name, Ifumerons changes 
have taken place in its constitution. In 1840-41 two villages were received 
from parganah Ninauta, one each from Rampur and Nakiir, two from Gbngoh, 
five from Thaua Bhawan, and nine from Chaimsat Kheri, all assessed at 
Es. 20,944. 

Kair^na, a town in parganah Kairana of the Muzaflfarnagar district, is dis¬ 
tant 31 miles from MuzafFarnagar. The population 
FopuUtion. of Kairana numbered 11,470 in 1847. In 1853 the 

numbers were 15,162, and in 1865 they were 16,953. In 2872 there were 
J 7,742 inhabitants; of whom 7,817 were Hindiis (3,767 females) and 9,925 were 
Musalmaas (4,858 feiniles). Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes proper, the returns show 1,140 landholders, 1,899 cultivators, 
andl457U3 following O(ic;ipitions uneoaneoted with agricaltnre. The number 
of enclosures in 1872 was 2,036, of which 855 were inhabited by Hindus and 
1,181 by MiisaLnans. Tlie number of houses during the same year was 4,258, 
of which 2,367 were built by skilled labour, and of these 1,024 w^ere inhabited 
by Hindus and 1,343 by llusalmans. Of the 1,891 mud huts in the town, 865 
were occupied by Hindus and 1,026 by Musalm^ns. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), we find more than fifty of them 
engaged in the following occupationsBarbers, 77; beggars, 156; black¬ 
smiths, 50; bullock-dealers, 56; cultivators, 695; dyers, 52 ; labourers, 2,324 ; 
landowners, 368; mercltante, 92; oil-makers, 87; porters, 70; purohits, 94 ; 
servjmis, 341; shop-keepers, 890; shoe-makers, 284; sweepers, 113; toy- 
makers^ 66; washermen, 64; and weavers, 512. All other trades found in 
a good commercirfl town exist here. The same returns show only 908 males out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

The site is partly on the khadiror lowland of the Jumna and partly on the 
bank separating the khddir from the hangar or upland. 
A great number of the houses are built of bricks and 
are much crowded together. The streets also are very narrow and tortuous. 
The bazar is well paved and clean, but the remainder of the town is very filthy 
and sanitation is mnch neglected. The butchers’ quarter is especially dirty and 
xmcaroi for. The water is found in the wells at from ten to fifteen feet from 
the surface, and in the bazar at 25 feet, with a depth of eight feet Though 
there is no canal irrigation in the neighbourhood, there is much irrigation 
from wells by means of the Persian wheel in the low-lying lands to the west of 
the town. 

Kair^ possessed a municipality during 1874-75, the affairs of which are 

managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom 
Municipality. , . ’ 

four are official and the remainder are elected by the 

lax-payers. The octroi during the year fell at Es. 0-7-5 per head of the 
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population. The following statements show the imports, consumption per head, 
and the receipts and expenditure for the year 1874-75 :— 

Statement showing imports in 1874-75. 


Articles. 



iMPonrs IN 

1874*75. 

Consumption pkb 
HEAD IN 1874-75. 



Quantity 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Grsin, 

»•» 



Mds. 

122,061 

Rs. 

Mds s. c. 

6 36 7 

Rs. 

... 

... 

11,669 

... 

0 26 5 


Ghi, ... 

... 

... 

950 

... 

0 2 2 


Other articles of food, 

... 

... 

12,141 

6,202 

besides head- 


Animals for saughter, 



2,83^ No. 


loads. 


Oil and oil-seeds, 


... 

7,164 

... 

0 16 1 


Fuel. &c., „ 

... 

... 

loo 

4,988 

0 0 3 

0 4 6 

Building materials, ... 

*•« 

... 

••• 

9,786 

•Xf« 

0 8 9 

Drugs and spices, ... 



... 

14,867 


0 13 9 

Tobacco, ... 

... 

•• 

$,2SS 

... 

0 18 8 

European and native cloth, 

«.» 

••• 

••• 

62,790 

2 14 0 

native shoes. 


... 

... 

1,761 


0 1 7 

Metals. ... 


.. 

405 

... 

0 0 15 


Statement showing receipts and expenditure in 1874-75. 


Recdpts. 

1874-73 

Exj enditure. 

1874-75. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Opening balance, 

3,886 

Collections, 

1,463 

Class 1.—Food and #irink, 


Head-office, 

lOS 

„ II.—Animals for slaughter. 


Supervibion, 

110 

„ III,—Fuel, &c., 


Original works, 

4:i 

„ IV,—Building materials, ... 


Repairs, 

3,60 » 

,, V.—Drugs and spices. 


Police, 

2,518 

„ VI,—Tobacco, 


Education, 

418 

„ VII-—Textile fabrics, 


Charitable grants, 

92 

„ Vlir.—Metals, 

i9 

Conservancy, 

1,109 

Total Octroi, 

8,210 

Miscellaneous, 

145 

Bents, 

53 


Fines, 

108 



Pounds, 

Extraordinary, 

168 



369 



Total, 

12,794 

Total, ... 

9,998 


At the accession of Sbahjah&n^ Kairdna and the surrounding country was 
1S26 A D given in to Doctor Mukarrab Khan,^ who built 

many edifices and laid out a beautiful garden with a 
large tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India^ and the 
Hairana mangoes were, according to the MladsiTy long famous in Dehli. 


^ See notice under ^ 
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Physical features. 


Mukarrab Eb&n constructed a Aarg&h, near the tomb of the famous saint Bu Ali 
Kalandar of F&iipat, and died at the age of ninety. He was succeeded by his 
son Eizk-ullah Khan, who died in 1668 A.D, The tomb itself of the saint was 
builti by Eizk-uUah in 1660 A,D. The local poet SaduUah, known as 
Moi>s{ha-i‘^Kairdnawiy was the adopted son of Mukarrab Kbau« 

Kaibj^ha, a parganafa of the Sharali tahsil of the Muzafikrnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Bidauli and Jhanjfaana; on the west by 
the Jumna river; on the east by parganah Sh&mli; and on the south by par- 
ganah Eandhia, According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 89 square miles and 589 acres, of which 53 square miles and 320 
acres were under cultivation. ITie area assessed to Government revenue durinsr 
the same year was 88 square miles and 505 acres, of which 52 square nriles 
and 294 acres were cultivated, 26 square miles and 156 acres were culturable, 
and 10 square miles and 58 acres were barren. 

Kairana lies to the south of Bidauli on the Jumna. It is intersected by the 
Katha nadi, which after a course somewhat south-west 
through the northern portion of the parganah, joins the 
Jnmna nearly opposite the town of Kair&na, The group of villages to the 
north of the Eatha, bordering on Bidauli, are in every respect bad and 
resemble those to the north in their indifferent soil and careless cultivation. 
To the south of the K4lha the villages of the E!air4aa uplands though they 
have a poor soil, yet have abundant means of irrigation and a large population. 

viila^s in flie Jumna ihddir are, however, the richest and the spring 
crops here are very fine. Eair&na is connected by roads with the Panjab, 
Shamli, Jhanjhana, and K4adhla. The Gujar is the prevailing caste both 
amongst the proprietors and agricnltorista* The former assessment was very 
light, and to this may be attributed the comparative prosperity of the parga- 
nak Mr. CJoIvin says the new assessment is less than what might be fairly 
demandable, for where the fair demand gave an excessive increase over the 
existing revenue he went somewhat below it, believing that a sudden shock 
to the landlords and change in their means of subsistence would inevitably 
lead to distress and degrade them from the position of comfort and independence ” 
in which he found them.^ 

Transfers in thisparganah daring the currency of the old settlement (1841-61) 
amounted to 6,230 acres, less than one-eighth the total 
area. The selling value in forced sales was about 
seven times the annual land-revenue, and in private sales it rose to eight times 
the revenue. Mahajans succeeded in obtaining possession of nearly one-half 
(2,819 acres) of the land transferred, the remainder chiefly falling into the- 


iproc. As., Soc., Ben., May, 1873, p. 97. 
the whole tract from permanent settlement. 


3 Mr. CadeU recommended the exclusion 
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hands of men of the vendor’s caste* Gujars lost 4,617 acres and Shaikhzdlahs 
685 acres, but the former recovered nearly one-half of their losses. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
Xand-revemie, and present settlements 


Tear. 

i 

u 

s 

i 

u 

u 

PQ 

6 

o 

«H 

6 

0 

f 

O 

<C 

3 

es 

u 

B 

g 

Cultivated, | 

Q 

§ 

O 

Incidence of 
revenue on 
cultivated 
acre. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Rs. a. p. 

384S ... 

65,210 

5,733 

4,226 

16,135 

818 

28,298 

29,n6 

49,670 

1 11 2 

1862 ... 

57,545 

6,301 

1,096 

16,606 

24,935 

8,707 

33,642 

62,37 1 

1 8 10 


Population. 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 53/606 {or with cesses, Rs. 62,101)> falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-11 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-9-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 1,10,876. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kairaua contained 40 inhabil^ 
villages, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
16 had between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 
1,000 1 four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
©ne, Kair&na itself, had 17,742. The settlement records show that there were 57 
estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 38,828 
‘souls (18,045 females), giving 431 to the square mile. Classified according to 
reli^on, there were 20,535 Hindis, of whom 9,516 were females, and 18,293 
Musalmins, amongst whom 8,529 were females. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,922 Brahmans, of whom 
881 were females; only one family of Rajputs, 3,058 Baniyas (1,443 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
oeUBUS returns, which show a total of 15,551 souls, of whom 7,189 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, num- 
l)eriBg 1,922 souls iu 1872. The Baniyas all belong to the great Agarwal 
snb-division. Amongst the other castes which occur here, the most numer¬ 
ous are the Kahar, Ohamar (2,838), Garariya, Jul4ha> Lobar, Kumhar, Sonar, 
Hajj&m, Jogi, Khikrob (1,728), Jat (129), Gujar (3,105), and Saini (325). 
The Sfusalm&as comprise Shaikhs (17,320) and Sayyids (321). 

The oceopations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
mala adult population (not less than jfifteen years of age), 
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197 are employed in professional avocations, snch as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,298 in domestic service, as pei^nai servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 1,420 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods; 5,323 in agricultural operations; 2,152 in indnstria! occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable,, 
mineral, and animaL There were 2,274 persons returned as labourers and 444 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or seis:, the same returns give 3,902 as landholders, 9,973 as cultivators, and 
24,953 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,212 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,783 souls. Kairdna 
represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of the same name, but owing to 
interchanges with other parganahs, it would be difficult to restore it to its 
original size even at the commencement of the British rule. In 1816 it con¬ 
tained only 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 19,033. In 1840-41 it received two 
villages assessed at Rs. 400 from parganah Chaunsat Kheri in the Sahd- 
ranpur district, and it also absorbed the old parganah of Titarwdra, comprising 
eight villages. 

KAiiiXuA, an observatory of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, on the right 
bank of the Hindan, close to the Oharthdwai road in parganah Oharthawaiof the 
Muzaffanjagar district, lies in lat. 29®-30'-55^ and long- 77®-41'-33'^, 
at an devaiion of 827*5 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone 
of the survey station is fixed within the observatory erected for the purpose of 
taking celestial observations. The village of Kaehauli is to the north-north- 
east, 0*8 mile: Khsari to the north-north-west, 1*8 miles, and Sayyid Nagla to 
the north-west, 0*7 mile. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

Kl^ 2 irD^LA., a town in parganah Kdudhla of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
. distant 33 miles from Muzaffarnagar, The popula- 

^ tionof Kaudhla in 1847 numbered 7,062 souls, in 1853 

the numbers were 10,130, and in 1865 they were 11,969. In 1872 there were 
11,026 inhabitants, of whom 6,085 were Hindus (2,823 females) and 4,941 
were Musalmaus (2,404 females). Distributing the population amongst the 
urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 844 landholders, 1,232 culti¬ 
vators, and 8,950 persons following occupations unconueeted with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 744, of which 384 were occupied by 
Hindus and 360 by Masalmdns. The number of houses during tbe same year 
was 2,459, of which 1,095 were built by skilled labour, and of these 723 were 
inhabited by Hindus and 372 by Musalmans. Of the 1,364 mud huts in the 
town 781 were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population (not less 
than fifteen years of age), w'e find more than fifty of them engaged in the 
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following occupationsBarbers, 83; beggars, 103; butchers, 64; cultivators, 
523; labourers, 874; land-KJwners, 1,977 ; potters, 53; purohits, 71; servants, 
277; shopkeepers, 583; sweepers, 101; water-carriers, 53 ; and weavers, 292. 
Besides these there are the common trades usually found in a semi-agricultural 
town. ■ The same returns show that only 532 males out of the whole population 
can read and write. The Musalman quarter lies to the west end of the town. 
The site lies to the west of the eastern Jumna canal, between which and the 
town the land is low,-with shallow water lying in places. 
The larger streets are fairly kept, hut in places there are 


numerous excavations and very many heaps of broken bricks and refuse which 
materially interfere with all proper sanitary arrangements. In the Musalmto 
quarter, the slaughter-houses are badly situated and require attention. The 
water in the wells is found at a depth of twelve feet from the surface. There 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office here, and for the last ten years 
a small trade in the manufacture of saltpetre has sprung up. 

A municipality was established in K&ndhla in November, 1873, and its 
affairs are now managed by a committee comprising 
Mnmcipaliiy. fourteen members, of whom four hold office ess’^ficio 

and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi in 1874-75 
was Re. 0-8-6 per head of the population. The following statements show the 
expenditure and receipts for four and a half months of 1873-74 and the entire 
year 1874-75 and the consumption per head during the same period :— 

£tatemmt showing import of taxable uriicles for 4J months, 1873-74, and the 

year 1874-75. 


Articles. 

Net impokts in 

Consumption pep head in 

1874-75. 

4^ months 

1878-74. 

Year, 1874-75. 

Qa aniity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. B, c. 

Bs. a. p. 

Mds. s. c 

Es. a, p. 

Grain, 

101,280 

»«« 

0 19 7 


9 7 6 


0ugar refined, 

6 


0 1 12 


... 

vet 

Ditto unrefined. 

10,524 

••• 

0 29 15 

t.« 

0 38 3 

... 

Gill, .*• ... 

616 


0 16 

i.» 

0 2 4 


Other ftrticles of food,... J 

22,895 

4,634 

1 

««« 



Aiumals for slaughter, 

S2l 




^th per head. 

Oil and oil-seeds. 

2,942 

... 

0 19 


0 10 10 

... 

iFnel, &c.it **• ... 

41 

2,017 

•«« 

• «« 

0 2 0 

0 '2 n 

Bnilding materials, 


7,077 

»•« 

• •a 


0 10 8 

Drugs and spices, 


9,276 

1 

0 5 5 


0 13 7 

Tol^cco, 

647 

• •• 

r. 

O 

o 

... 

0 2 2 


EnropeanandnatiTe cloth, 


34,570 

•IM 

1 13 2 

' «»« 

2 6 8 

Met!a% 



0 0 s 

L 0 0 8J 

0 0 12 

• «« 
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Statement shomng income and esipendUnre. 


Becelpts. 

IS73-74. 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

187S-74. 

1874-76. 


Es. 

Bs. 



Bb. 

Bs. 

Opening bdance. 

959 

609 

Coll'cf ion, ... 


514 

940 

Class I.—Food and drink. 

1,108 

4,392 

Head-office, ... 


71 

226 

n IL—Animals for 

67 

157 

a. Superviison, 

«•« 

27 

90 

slaughter. 



6. Original works. 

••• 

284 

1,009 

„ III.—Fuel, &c.. 

110 

356 

c. Repair^ ... 

• •• 

230 

414 

,1 IV.—Building mate- 

51 

145 

Police, 

• •• 

780 

1,780 

rials. 



Education, 


... 

89 

„ V.—Drugs and spiees. 

76 

187 

Charitable grants, 


58 

62 

„ VI—^Tobacco, 

24 

87 

Conservancy,.., 

... 

285 

723 

„ VII.—Textile fabrics, 

360 

623 

Miscellaneous, 


t5 

63 

„ Vm.—Wetals, 

62 

66 



i 


Total Octroi, 

1,848 

5,903 





Fines, •«« ... 

84 

109 





Founds, 

18 

124 





Extraordinary, ... 

34 

6 





Miscellaneous, 


38 





Total, 

2,943 

6,789 

Total. 


2,334 

5,396 


KiNDHiiA, a parganat of the BtidB4na tahsil of the Muzaffamagar district, 
is bounded on the north-west by Kairana; on the north-east by Sh4mli; on the 
west by the Jumna river; on the east by Budhana, and on the south by the 
Meerut district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
totsd area of 106 square miles and 314 acres, of which 84 square miles and 90 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to G-overnment revenue during 
the same year was 102 square miles and 153 acres, of which 80 square miles 
and 217 acr^ were cultivated, 9 square miles and 115 acres were culturable, 
and 12 square miles and 460 acres were barren. 

E&udhla Kes to the south-west of the district and is intersected by the 

Ph sical features Karsuni or Erishni river on the east and the eastern 
Jumna canal on the west. Both have a course from 
north to south through the parganah. The villages to the east of the Erishni 
bordering on Budhana are rather high, but the soil is fertile ; between the canal 
and the Erishni the soil is excellent; whilst to the west of the canal the soil, 
though somewhat inferior, is equal to the average of the neighbouring parganahs. 
A few villages here border on the Jumna, but there is very little khddir as the 
river runs between high hanks. The only really poor land in the parganah is 
that situated on the slope leading from the uplands to the Erishni valley. A fair 
road runs from Budh4na through Eandhia to Eair^na, and another from Shdmli 
through Ailam to B%pat. The principal crop is wheat, but tobacco is also grown, 
and occasionally sugar-cane, which here often pays a rent of Es. 18 per acre, 
whilst cotton pays Es. 7-8-0 per acre. To the west of the Erishni there is a large 
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colony of G6jars wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some degree 
respectable themselves, though not the cause of respectability in others.” * They 
now find agriculture more profitable than thieving, and are a great contrast to 
their brethren in Bidauli. To the east of the Krishni the prevailing castes are 
Jats and Rajputs settled in communities on the tenure known as bbdyacbara. 
In the whole parganah these number 61 against 17 pattidari and 10 zamiadari 
estates. The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 11,496 acres, or 17 per 
cent, of the total area. Only 2,714 acres, or 4 percent, of the total area, 
changed hands by order of the civil courts. Jats lost 2,682 acres and Gtijars 
lost 2,410 acres. Next to these come Rajputs, Mahdjans, Sayjids, Afghans, 
and Shaikhzadahs. Mah4jans lost 1,431 acres, but they bought in 6,330 acres. 
The Krishni prevents the extension of canal irrigation to the eastern half of the 
parganah, and the effloresence of reh, through its infiiience, has injured a few 
hundred acres on the lower level. Water to the west is near the surface and 
well-irrigation was formerly in much uss. The average canal-irrigation at last 
settlement was SI 8 acres, which rose to 10,078 acres in 
1862, The following statement shows the statistics of 
the land-revenue at the past and present settlements:— 


Tear. 

Total area. 

Barren. 

6 

C3 

IM 

1 

P3 

cS 

1 

s 

o 

Cultivated, 

1 

Revenue. 

Incidence o£ 
revenue on 
cultivated acre. 

Irrigat¬ 

ed. 

Dry. 

Total. 1 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Bs, 

Es. a. p 

1B4S, 

67,403 

8,179 

7,482 

6,143 

16,060 

31,589 

46,699 

1,00,759 

2 4 8 

I86S, 

66,973 

9,669 

948 

6,027 

38,806 

11,623 

60,329 

1,11,410 

2 3 5 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Es. 1,13,050 (er with cesses, Rs. 1,37,008), falling at a rate of Re. 1-10-6 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-11-8 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-1-7 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 3,28,122. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah E4ndhla contained 57 inhabi- 
^ ^ ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

8 had between 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 
1^00; 6 had between 1,0(K) and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
»ctee ^had between ^,000 and 5^,000. There are two towns possessing more 
-6j@90 ^habitants—K4ndhla with 11,026 and Gangem with 5,117, 
^^lement records show that there were 78 estates on the register in 1863. 
file m 1872 numbered 63^859 souls (29,127 females), 
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gi?ing 602 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 48,975 Hindus, of whom 22,193 were females, and 14,884 Masalmius, 
amongst whom 6,934 were females. Distributing the Hindu poptdaticu 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,471 Brahmans, of whom 
2,035 were females; 1,110 Bajputs, including 399 females; 4,805 Baniyas 
(2,119 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is include in ^ the 
other castes ’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 38,589 souls, of 
of w'hom 17,640 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 4,304 souls in 1872. The Bajpnts belong 
for the most part to the Gaur (111) and Chhotiyaua clans, and the Banijas to 
the great Agarw41 (4,665) snb-division. The principal castes amongst^*the 
other castes” are the Budhi, Kahar, Chamar{6,282), Qarariya, Juldha (1,267), 
Iioh4r, Eumh4r (1,021), Hajjdm (1,124), Sonar, Jogi (1,326), M4!i, Khakrob 
<3,089h Jat (8,371), Giijar (4,932), and Saini (1,473). The Musalmdna comprise 
Shaikhs (13,062) and Sayyids (621). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not lees than fifteen yeara of 
age), 494 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,276 in domestic service, as p«r8(mal servant 
water-carriers, haxbm^ sweepers, washermen, &cl; 1,750 in oomaaerce, in bnj- 
ih|g^ ke^siEg or tending money mr gooia^ or the conveyance of animals 

Uir operations; 3,433 in industrial ocoupaiions, arts 

wmA nioehanie^ and the preparation of ail classes of substances, v^etahle, 
jnmeral, and amitiaL Theae were 3,759 persons returned as labourers and 
B14 as of no specified ooeapatioa. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 3,906 as landholders, 20,910 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 39,043 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
Tie educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,733 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,732 souls. 
Eandhla is an old Akbari parganah, which in 1816 comprised 41 villages, with 
an area of over 36,000 acres. It absorb^ the old parganah of Gangeru, con¬ 
taining two villages, and Phugina with seven villages, in 1840. 

EeXtauli, a town in parganah Kh4tauli of the Muzaffamagar district, is 
distant 13^ miles frem Muzaffarnagar. In 1872, there were 6,409 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,688 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,717 were Musalmans (1,288 
females), and four were Ohristians. Khatauli is situated in lat. 29®-17' and long, 
77®-46'-10^, and is made up of two villages, JBIhatauIa and Khatauli. It is a 
place of increasing importance as a commm'cial mart for the exchange of country 
The site produce. There are four Jain temples and a large colony of 

Jains engaged in commerce. The bazar is a good one with 
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a well'payed road, and owing to its proximity to the Sindh, Panj6b and Dehii 
Eailway is always a busy place. There is a first-class police-station, a branch 
post-office, and a school here. The stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey is imbedded near the Khdtauli bridge on the left bank of the 
Ganges canal, to the south-west of the Meerut and Rurki road, and shows a 
height of 789*82 feet above the level of the sea. The canal escape to the K4Ii 
nadi runs to the west of the town site. It consists of a cutting about three 
and a half miles long and 30 feet in breadth, which in March, 1869, showed 
swamp from end to end and its bottom and sides covered with impenetrable 
jungle.’^ The site is well kept and clean, and efforts have been made to im¬ 
prove the drainage; still, however, fever breaks out at the cessation of the rains 
for several months. The water now stands in the wells at 11 feet from the 
surface where formerly it stood at 24 feet. Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohaukidfiri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872 supported a police force of 21 men at a cost of 
Es. 1,224 per annum, besides a staff of sweepers. The total income from all 
sources in 1872-73 was Ss. 2,477, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-5 per head of 
the population and Es. 2-0-4 per house. During the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 1,081 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,187. Xhatauli 
lies on the route from Meerut to Landour and is distant lOf miles from 
Danrala and 13|- miles from Muzaffamagar. The road throughout 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well cultivated. Supplies 
and water are plentiful at Khdtauli and the encamping-ground is good and 
shady. Prom Daurdla the road passes Jasratpur at 3f miles, Dadri at six miles, 
and Tigari at 9 miles. To Muzaffamagar, the road crosses the Ganges canal 
close to Khatauli, thence by Bhainsi (If miles), Naula, Akbarpur, Husain- 
pur^ Beopdra, Begharazpnr, Wahalnaand Sujru. Some account of the prices 
ruling in the bazar at Kh&tanli will be found under the district notice. Though 
a small town it is now one of the most rising in the district, and has already 
attracted a considerable number of enterprising Jaina grain-dealers to it. During 
the Bengal famine, Khatauli formed the outlet for all the surplus grain in the 
district and its railway-station presented a busy scene during the export 
season, as many Calcutta merchants had their grain stored here to await 
transport. 

KhataxjIiI, a parganah of the J&usath tahsil of the Muzaffamagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Muzaffamagar ; on the west by parganah 
SKk&rpur; on the east by parganah Jdnsath, and on the south by the Meerut 
district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total area 
of 97 square miles and 198 acres, of which 78 square miles and 557 acres were 
under coHivation, The area assessed to Government revenue during the same 
year was 81 square miles and 486 acres, of which 63 square miles and 602 
mm 'mmb cidtiyated, 10 squmre mil^ mi 102 acres were calturable^ and 
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7 square mil^ and 422 acr^ were barren. The Ganges canal nms with a sonib- 
'westerly course through the centre of the parganah, and. tlie west Kill uadi 
foraas its western boundary. Hie central tract is level and fertile and po^essed 
of every advantage of soil, irrigation and population. It 
enera appearance. covered with a net-work of canal channels, and every¬ 
where villages imbedded amongst mango groves attest the industry of its Jat culti- 
■raiors. In the north and east comer the land is somewhat broken near tiio Kali, 
and even when the level platean is reached the soil is poor and sandy. Una 
portion of the parganah gradually slopes towards the depression which forms 
the source of the east K&li river, and the river here intersects five estates and 
cuts off three, in the south-east corner, from the rest of the parganah. Faralldl 
to and east of the river is a high ridge of sand which brings down ihe average 
quality of the estates throngh which it passes. From north to south a high 
belt of land, broken here and there by trifling tributaries of the Kali, runs 
through the parganah close to the river until near the southern boundary, where 
it branches into two lines of sand which enter the Meerut district. The villages 
along this ridge possess good land to the east of and up to the village site, and 
a small extent of high sandy soil, beyond which the country soon slopes down 
into the lowland of the river. Two other lines of sand come down the parganah 
from the north and continue as ridges for some distance; indeed, sand crc^ oui^ 
here and there, all through the parganah. These sand-hills do not^ however, 
affeet the slope of the counky, nor do tiiej, except in the north-east comer and 
to the east o( the l^ist El&li, interfere with the character of the cultivation The 
Kali has, of late years, cau^ considerable damage to the villages on its banl^ 
owing to its use as a canal escapa There is a slight depression to the south of 
the parganah which drains into the East Kali, and a little to the north are twa 
other drainage lines which used to carry off the surplus waters from the neigh- 
• bourhood of Khatauli and were in form sr days of some advantage to the culti¬ 
vation, but the canal, besides depreciating the relative value of these depres¬ 
sions, has seriously injured the low-lying fields, and what with drainage obstruc¬ 
tion and over-saturation, the state of the tract is such as to fully warrant the 
reclamation measures contemplated. In 1863, Mr. Grant noted that some 
damage had been caused by a stream called the Rawa having been used as a 
canal escape, thus turning a drainage channel into a perennial stream. 

The soil of the parganah is, for the most part, a good loam, though sand occurs 
more or less. , High cultivation, however, is slowly 
but surely overcoming in many portions of the parganah 
this occasional defect in the natural quality of the soil, and although 14’5 
per cent, of the cultivated area in the assessed villages is dry sand and a similar 
area is dry sandy-Ioam or second rausUj in many of the highly cultivated vil¬ 
lages, sand is gradually being eliminated from the records, and in this the poorest 

. 93 
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of all soils, manure and water'now enable the caltivators to grow the best crops. 

In the central tract, one-third was formerly irrigated from wells, and in 1861-62, 

canal irrigation had reached one-half of this area. In 1871-72 the area under 

irrigation from the Ganges canal amounted to 11,698 acres, and the total wet 

^ area was 30,416 acres, or 61 per cent, of the total 

Crops. . 7 r 

cultivated area.^ The crops grown in the hJiarif were 
59 per cent, of the total cultivation in 1872, and amongst them sugar-cane occu¬ 
pied 9‘3per cent, of the total cultivated area; cotton, 37 per cent.; maize, 2*2 
per cent. ; munji or fine rice, 2*7 per cent.; dhdn or coarse rice, 47 per cent. ; 

2*3 per cent.; fodder, 12 ; urd^ 7*5, and moth^ 7*5. In the rahi^ wheat 
covered 34*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and gram 4 per cent., 
whilst 2,848 acres were twice cropped? chiefly with gram, wheat and peas. In 
1841 sugar-cane occupied 5 per cent, of the total cultivated area j cotton, 3 per 
cent.; coarse rice, 3per cent., and wheat, 30 per cent. In 1863, sugar-cane occu¬ 
pied 11 per cent.; cotton, 3 per cent.; dhdn 1*5 per cent. ; munjij 1*5 per cent., 
md wheat, 26 per cent. From this it appears that the area under sugar-cane has 
nearly doubled and the rice-area has more than doubled and has also improved 
in quality. The parganah throughout is fairly wooded and contains 874 acres 
under regular plantations. In communications the parganah is singularly for¬ 
tunate, possessing as it does good metalled roads, a railway and a navigable 
canal. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thorn¬ 
ton in 1840, and the revision was made by Mr, 0. 
Grant in 1862, but his assessment was disallowed in 
1868, and Mr. A. Oadell was directed to make a fresh revision, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1873-74. The following statement gives the statistics of the three 
revisions as recorded by Mr. Cadell:— 


Fiscal Mstorj. 


Year. 

p 
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Revenue-free. 

.3 

1 

1 

CuiiTIVATBX). 

Revenue. 

■■ 

Incidence 
of revenue 
on culti¬ 
vated acre. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

■ 

Acres.] 

Acres. 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres, 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p.-" 

1841, 

62,228 

8,013 

7,699 

8,200 

10,812 

27,504 

38,316 

65,879 

1 11 6 

1868, 

62,278 

6,548 

8,899 

6,467 

19,886 

20,478 

40,364 

66,311 

1 10 3| 

1871, 

62,289 

6,412 

8,898 

4,757 

24,327 

17,896 

42,222 

67,295 

1 9 6 

Mr. Marlin, ... 

59,683 

6,518 

6,304 

6,467 

19,886 

20,478 

40,364 

66,811 

1 10 

1874, 

62,293 

6,408 

8,876 

4,786 

24,284 

17,939 

42,223 

88,106 

2 1 5 


' ^ TakhJtg the reTenue-paying area alone, irrigation has increased from 10,812 acres in 1841 


lb 10,S8ft acres in 186S and to 24,327 acres in 1871, or 125 per cent., and of this 3,497 acres are 
-watered fr^nn wells, 415 from tanks and rivers, and the remainder from the canal, of .which, how-^ 
wo.nl4 have been watered from wells- and so far the canal-power Is wasted. 
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The fonrtli line gives the statistics taken from the parganah books of 1861 
and the fifth line gives the figares of the returns made by Mr. Oadell in 1875,' 
The difference is due to the inclasion in Mr. Cadeirs figures of the revenue- 
free patchy in assessed estates. The figures of 1871 show that the assessable' 
area amounts to only 70 per cent, of the total are% and of it ten per cent, re¬ 
mains uncultivated, while 670 acres are under groves. Cultivation, however,» 
occupies 63 per cent, of the total area, and has increased by 4,972 acres, or- 
13 per cent., since 1841. The soils of the cultivated portion of the area in 1871 
are given at page 351. 

It was on the soil statement and the proportional prevalence or otherwise of 
sand in the soil that Mr. Cadell mainly based his division” 
of the parganah into three circles for the purposes of 
^sessment. His first circle comprised 26 villages down along the central 
tract, containing only 3’5 per cent, of sand and having 95 per cent, of the 
culturable land under crops, and of this 84*5 per cent, was irrigable. In every 
way this is a most fertile and prosperous tract and is inhabited by the more' 
industrious classes of cultivators, such as Jats and Rawas. The lands imme¬ 
diately to the east and west of the first circle comprised the second circle, and 
also extended from north to south through the parganah. It contained 38 
estates, with 12‘5 per cent, of sand in the soil of the cultivated area, and the 
greater portion of the area was cultivated by tenants of the best classes. The^ 
ftird or worst drde oomprised 24 estates situated chiefliy in the south-east 
and aouA-wesi Cornell of the parganah, and, with the exception of three estates, 
mfaaHted by the tes thrifty castes. The soil too is inferior, and, even though 
farmed by the most industrious peasantry, could hardly equal the average of 
the parganah. To these circles the foEowing rates per acre were applied 


Circle. 

Eirah. 

1st ransli. 

2nd ransli. 

Drj or 1st 
ransli loam. 

Dry sandy 
loam or 2nd 
ransli. 

Dry sand. 


Bs. a. 

Be. a. 

Bs. a. 

Be. a. 

Es. a. 

Bs. av 

1st circle^... 

I IS 0 

7 2 

4 14 

3 12 

2 10 

I 2 0 

Snd ff 

12 0 

6 0 

4 8 

3 6 

2 4 

1 8 

8rd ... 

9 0 

a 4 

3 12 

S 0 

2 0 

1 2 


with the result of a rental on the assumed rent-rates of Es. 1,92,497. The 
rent-rates of Mr. Thornton’s assessment in 1841 assumed assets ^ valued at 
Es. 1,01,461, on which, at 65 per cent., Mr. Thornton assessed a revenue of 
Be. 67,288. Tliis would show that the rental has nearly doubled and that 
the rentr-rates have risen 50 per cent, since 1841, were it not nearly certain * 
that the rates of the old settlement were very low. The real rise in rent has not • 


] The rent-roll assumed in 1863 was Ea. 1,22,9S7. 
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been more than 20 per cent., and in the best estates it has been less. But hoT?7'ever 
slight the rise in the rent-rates may have been, the increase to the rental has 
^jeen very great. Dry land has become irrigated, careful cultivation has been 
extended, sand has almost disappeared from many estates, and the number of 
highly farmed villages, has increased. A great part of the increased rental is 
due to the canal, and taking its influence on the rental at the all-round rate of 
three rupees per acre, Mr. Oadell estimated the increase of the revenue due to 
the canal in this parganah at Rs. 17,000 on 10,812 acres. The assessment at 
half assets, given by the assumed rates, amounts to Es. 94,785, being an 
increase of Rs. 27,497 over the assessment of 1841, and of Rs. 28,474 
over that of 1863. ^^The increavse,’’ writes Mr. Oadell, appears to he 
enormous, but the advance in prosperity made by the parganah has also been 
very great, and an assessment in exact accordance with the new rates would 
fall at rates which are fully justified by those of all adjoining parganahs in any 
way similar to Khitauli, whether situated in this district or in Meerut.’^ The 
revenue ultimately assessed amounted to Rs. 88,106, falling at Rs. 2-1-5 per 
acre on the cultivated area,^ and came into force from the revenue year 1872-73. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Kiafcauli contained 70 inhabit- 

^ . ed villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Fopulation. , 

ants; 20 bad between 200 and 500 ; 22 bad between 

500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The settlement records show that there were 88 estates on 
the register in 1863, of which 17 had no inhabited site, while two more 
have only been recently settled, and the hamlets in not a few of those that 
remain are q^uite recent colonies sent out by the strong village communi* 
ties or more recently settled by the landlords. The total population num¬ 
bered 49,267 souls (22,391 females) in 1872, giving 508 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 36,896 Hindus, of whom 
16,641 were females; 12,366 Musalmans, amongst whom 5,750 were females ; 
and five Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,158 Brahmans, of whom 966 were females; 
1,843 Rajputs, including 1,843 females; 2,857 Baniyas (1,270 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 30,038 souls, of whom 13,662 are females. 

principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, number¬ 
ing 2,094 souls in 1872- The Rajputs belong for the most part to the Gaur 
(856), Kaohhwaha (128), Surajbansi and Badgfljar clans, and the Baniyas to 
ihe great Agarwal (2,253) and Saraugi (560) sub-divisions. Amongst the 
other cast^, the most numerous are the Taga (^906), Budhi, EIah4r, Chamdr 
(8 ,612), Qarariya (1,072), Kumh&r, Hajjdm, Jogi, Bhan gi (1,748), J4t (2,730), 

iafcmnalbii on tlie assessments of parganah see Revenue Rep., I. (N.S.), 155 . 
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Gfijar (1,695), Borh (3,075), and Saini (2,820) castes. The Mosalm&as com** 
prise Shaikhs (10,537), Sayyids (873), and Mnghals (28). The cultivating 
classes are chiefly Eawas, J^ts, Tagas, Sainis, Gujars, and Eajpiits. The dis¬ 
tribution of the land amongst the proprietary classes is given in the district 
notice. Sayyids, still own one-fourth of the parganah, next comes the Marbal 
ISTawItb of Earnal, and then Mahdjans, Bohras, Eajpdts, «54ts, Tagas, and 
Pathdns in the order named. The Rajputs are orderly and respectable, and the 
Gnjars have, almost without exception, got canal-irrigated land to cultivate 
and pay high rates without diflSculty. In 1863, o^vners cultivated 8,582 acres, 
occupancy tenants 19,565 acres, and tenants-at-will 12,127 acres; and in 1872 
the numbers were, owners, 8,792 acres; occupancy tenants, 22,711 acres; and 
tenants-at-will, 10,718 acres, in the revenue-paying area. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. maie adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 239 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,293 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers,barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,416 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 1,763 in agricultural operations; 2,631 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of ail classes of snbstan- 
ces, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,483 persons returned as 
kfaonrers and 374 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 614 as landholders, 18,174 as 
cultivators, and 30,479 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
tura The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,184 
males as able to read and write out of a total male populatiou numbering 
26,876 souls. 

Khatauli represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of that name. At the 
redistribution of villages, in 1854-55, it was constituted 

History. , 

as follows:—From the oldKbatauli parganah, 80 estates; 

from Muzaffamagar, 2 ; from Piir, Bhukarheri, and Deoband iu Saharanpur 

one each, and from Hastindpur in Meerut, 3; total, 88. Khatauli formerly 

belonged to the Mansorpur and Khatauli branches of the Barha Sayyids. 

The former still retains much of its old possessions, but a great portion of 

the parganah has of late years fallen into the hands of the Marhal Nawab of 

Kamfi.!. Khdtauli formed a portion of the jdgir granted by Shdhjahan to his 

Sayyid minister, Muzaffar Eiaa Khanjahan, and was owned, at one 

time, entirely by Sayyids, with the exception of a few Pathau villages 

transferred from Meerut and two revenue-free villages held by Shaikhs. 

Prom the time of Shahjahaa, the Mansurpur branch of the Sayyids 


History. 
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held proprietary rights in the eighty estates then comprising the par- 
ganah. Of the eight estates added since 1841, three were owned by Path4as,' 
two by a collateral branch of the Tihanpuri Sayyids, and three by the Sayyids 
of Grhalibpur, a branch of the Sambalhera family, and of the 88 estates now 
comprised in the parganah, Sayyids, therefore, o^vned 80. Bat before the con¬ 
quest in 1803, and partly by purchase and partly owing to the decline of Say- 
yid influence, Rajputs recovered eight villages in the south-east corner of the 
parganah where they once held a ohauUsi (24). The present head of this Raj- 
plit colony is the Ghaudhri of Ohandsena. Extravagance and debt commenced 
the ruin of the Sayyids. Some fifty years ago, eleven of their estates were sold' 
and four more were purchased from them. In most of these cases native offi¬ 
cials were the purchasers, but the cause is found in the high assessments that 
obtained and the unwillingness of capitalists to invest in land. Seven of these 
villages passed into the hands of the Jat and Taga cultivating communities 
and five of the remaining estate were bought from the native officials by the 
Jansath Sayyids. Long before 1841, owing to the dishonesty of an agent, the 
Kh&tauli Sayyids were obliged to mortgage sixteen of their best villages to a 
Meerut Baniya, who transferred them to the Marhal ITawab of Karn41, with 
whom they have remained, with the exception of those which the Jats of Maulaheri 
successfully claimed. Several others, also, of their best estates had passed away^ 
so that practically the original proprietors had lost the greater portion of their 
possessions before 1841, and the sales entered in the district notice of transfers 
between 1841 and 1861 refer, for the most part, to sales of mortgaged property. 
Since 1841, the Mansurpur branch has gone steadily to ruin, and it is not likely 
that its present representatives will retrieve its losses. In the south-east corner 
of the parganah, the Sayyids of Grhalibpur and the Pathans of Jasaola have 
succumbed to the Baniya, and the Sayyids of Kailawadha have lost a portion of 
their possessions by litigation. The Khanjahanpur branch of the Mansurpur 
house has survived the general wreck, the liabilities of the family having been 
provided for by a mortgage which has now expired. Another branch of the 
same family still owns a few minor villages and the Sarai Sayyids retain half 
their old possessions. Altogether, though Sayyids have purchased largely, the 
Sayyids taken as a whole do not now own more than one-fourth of the parga¬ 
nah, and one-half of this is held by Sayyids who do not represent the original 
owners, Jats, Tagas, Pathdns and Rajputs have held their own since 1841 and 
lost little. Still nearly two-thirds of the area (38,197 acres) have changed hands 
between 1841 and 1871. Daring the last nine years of this period the average 
price per acre realised at private sales (Rs. 30-9-1) has been three times that 
received from 1841 to 1861 (Rs. 10-4-10), and the mortgage rate has risen 
to double that of the same period, but, as in other parganahs of the dis¬ 
trict, by far the greater portion of the transfers seem to be in no way duO to 
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tbe pressure of the Government revenue assessed at Mr. Thornton’s settle¬ 
ment. ^‘The steadily increasing value of land,” writes Mr. Cadell, ^^when 
it can be attributed to peace, security and improved communications, is a mat¬ 
ter for congratulation; but, in the case of this parganah, there can be little 
question that the increased value is, in a great measure, 
increased va- causes which do not necessarily involve any 

large amount of administrative success—to the lower¬ 
ing of the share of the assets taken by the supreme landlord (the State), to the 
division with the landlord of the profits arising from the construction of the 
Ganges canal by Government—and, to a less extent, to the abolition of the pecu¬ 
liar privileges of the tenants in the so-called Sharah nakdi villages. In these 
estates the entire management was left with the heads of the cultivating commu- 
nities. The tenants had complete control over the waste land, village site, 
tanks and trees; they paid the revenue, cesses, and the profits of the landlord, 
amounting to 18 per cent, on the assessment,in a lump sum; and it was distinctly 
stipulated that if any tenant failed, the community must make good the loss; 
that the landlord's claim was against the community, not against the individual. 
When these tenants were reduced to the rank of ordinary occnpaney tenants, 
when canal irrigation was supplied at rates which, according to the estimate of 
the Board of Eevenue, added, even when the {government share of the enhance¬ 
ment is secured by revision of settlement, not less than one rupee per acre to 
the inomie of the landlord, when the Government share in the assets of the 
land was limited for all future time to one-half instead of the old two-thirds, it is 
joot to he wondered at that the price of land should quickly rise. Whatever opinion 
may be held as to the good policy or otherwise of the measures which have 
caused the rise in the value of land, there can be little question that one result 
of the rise is, that the purchase by tenants of ordinar y revenue-paying land is 
now almost as hopeless a matter as the acquisition of revenue-free land was 30 
years ago.” 

The early fiscal history of the parganah is not now traceable, but although 


Fiscal Matory. 


transfers may, in former days, have been due in 
some measure to the rigidity of our collection^ they 


cannot he attributed to the heaviness of the assessments. Mr. Thornton’s 


assessments were generally moderate, and where heavy, as in the 18 per cent, 
villages, the cultivators, not the landlords, were responsible. In the very hea¬ 
vily assessed estate of Bhainsi there have been mortgages of occupancy rights, but 
the fact that tenants paying a high rental have broke down does not necessarily 
show that the Government assessment was too severe. Though successive 
droughts have passed over the parganah, but a few trifling suspensions of the 
State demand were found necessary as a relief. Indeed, where the assessment 
has been so light, coercive processes could hardly have been required ; and even 
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if they tad been^ they might very possibly not have appeared as such in any 
return. Coercive processes have become unknown, not because they are never 
required, but because they have been discouraged by the extreme attention which 
is now paid to figured statements. Even if a village broke down, no ordinary 
tahsild ir would think of recommending sale or farm. He would bring the men in 
arrears into communication with capitalists; in other words, he would force the 
people to sell or mortgage : and the calamity which led to the arrear would cause 
an additional private transfer, but would leave no trace in any annual return.” 

Kotesea, a village in parganah Oharthawal of the Muzaffamagar district, 
is distant 11 miles from the civil station. There were 2,663 inhabitants in 
1872, principally Musalm*cln Tagas. The houses are mud^built and many are 
surrounded by trees. The site is rather low, hut the ways are wide, and there 
are a good number of Baniyas resident who carry on a trade in sugar. The 
well-water is good and is found at a depth of thirty-seven feet from the surface. 
Some decayed Sayyid families reside here, and on the south of the town fe an 
old ruined fort which still belongs to them. It is a remarkably large brick- 
built place with corner towers and cupolas, of which much remains; but the 
owner lives in a thatched shed set against the wall his fathers built.” Kotesra 
possesses a school with a small attendance of pupils. 

LohAbi, a large village in parganah Thana Bhawan of the Muzaffamagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. In 1865, the population 
numbered 4,309 souls, and in 1872 the numbers were 4,170, chiefly Musalmdns. 
The soil is light, sandy and porous, and grows, to the west, rice, and in the spring, 
wheat. There are a few mango groves. The Krishni nadi forms the drainage 
line and flows about three miles to the west, and on the east a canal channel 
affords some irrigation. Q-ood drinking-water is obtained from masonry wells 
which give a level of twenty feet from the surface in high ground. The site 
lies within an old fort still surrounded by a ditch which retains much stagnant 
water. The people have suffered much from sickness, and here, as elsewhere, 
much attention is required to perfect the sanitation of the village. Fever and 
small-pox are the principal diseases, and occasionally cholera when epidemic in 
the district. There is a market-day every Wednesday. Formerly Lohdri was 
a thriving town, it is now little better than a respectable agricultural village. 

MAEStTEPUR, a village in parganah Kh5.tauli of the Muzaffamagar district, 
is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,450 souls and in 1872 there were 2,767 inhabitants. Mansdrpur is an agri^ 
cultural village on a low site surrounded by rice and sugar-cane cultivation, 
and with numerous water-holes from which the earth for constructing the vil¬ 
lage huts have been taken. The water level in the wells varies from ten to 
eighteen feet from the surface with a depth of fifteen feet. A large water-hole 
m the west known as the jhfl” leaves a large surface of mud exposed during 
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the hot weather which forms a pre^^iant source of fever, Mansurpur is named 
after Sajyid Mansur, the son of Kfadnjahan Tihanpuri, who received the par- 
ganah from Shahjahan. 

MraANPUB, a town in parganah Bhuma Sambalhera of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 20 miles from the civil station of Muzaffarnagar, The popu¬ 
lation in lJ<53 was 5,574 and in 1865 was 6,043. In 1872 there were 5,924 in¬ 
habitants,of whom 3,883 were Hindus (1,895 females) and 2,041 were Masalmma 
(971 females). The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 
supported a village police numbering 21 men of all grades at a cost of Es, 1,324 
per annum, besides a staff of scavengers. The total income from all source 
in 1872-73 wasKs. 3,191, giving an incidence of Be. 0-7-4 per head of the 
population and Es. 2-14-9 per house. During the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 936, and the expenditure was Es. 2,409. There is a first- 
class police-station and a post-office here. The Sayyids of Miraopur are d^- 
cendants of Haidar Khan, son of Sayyid Salar Chhatrauri, for an accoun^t of 
whom see the district notice under “History. ” Miraapur was held by Mr. Palmer 
during the close of the year 1857. On the 4th Pebrnary, 1858, the Bijnaur 
rebels crossed the Ganges and attacked the town. The police-station was burned 
and three men were killed. On the arrival of troops from Jauli, the rebels 
retreated, covering their rear-guard with a party of 250 mutineer cavalry. A 
little skirmishing took plaoe, but with only one man wounded on the British 
aide, whilst three rebels were killed and two were taken prisoners. The rebels 
expected the Sayyid zamiud&rs to join them, but no man of importance did so. 

Mobka, a village in parganah Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
810, and in 1872 there were 1,523 inhabitants. It is a dirty village situated in 
the midst of a sandy plain, with a great excavation filled with stagnant water 
on the west. The water level in the wells is iO feet from the surface. Moma 
is celebrated for the manufacture of excellent blankets and a good breed of 
sheep. The Sayyids of Morna belong to the Chhatrauri branch of the Barha 
Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district notice under “Histoiy.^^ For 
services rendered to Muhammad Shah, members of this family received grants 
of land to the west of the Kali in Charth4wal. Up to the middle of the last 
century, Morna was the principal town in the parganah, but its proximity to the 
Pathan fort of Shukartar was fatal to its security. In 1759 and again in 1772 
Shukart4r was invested by the Marhattas, who made Morna their head-quarters, 
and on their departure reduced it to a small village, which it still remains. 

Muzaffabnaoae, the head-quarters of the Muzaffarnagar district, is situated 

„ , . in the parganah of the same name in lat. 29®-28'-10^ 

Population. i a 

andlong. 77®-44'. Muzaffarnagar in 1847 had 7,264 
inhabitants, in 1853 the numbers were 9,646, and in 1865 they increase to 10,748. 

94 
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The population in 1872 numbered 10,793 souls, of whom 6,560 were Hindus 
(2,792 females), 4,205 were Musalmans (1,884 females), and 28 were Christians. 
Distributing the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the 
returns show 113 landholders, 343 cultivators. and 10,337 persons following 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,327, of which 751 were occupied by Hindus and 567 by Musalmans. 
The number of houses during the same year was 2,646, of which 1,015 were 
built with skilled labour, and of these 757 were occupied by Hindus and 249 
by Musalmdns. Of the 1,631 mud huts in the town, 895 were inhabited by 
Hindus. Taking the mrde adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
we find the following occupations represented by more than fifty male adults: 
Bakers, 51; beggars, 110; blanket-weavers, 85; butchers, 63; cultivators, 255; 
.labourers, 736 landowners, 78 ; money-lenders, 51; porters, 51; potters, 74; 
seiwants, 1,330; shop-keepers, 561; shoe-makers, 52; sweepers, 66; and 
weavers, 163. Other occupations common in a small semi-agricultural town 
are also found. The same returns show only 1,007 males and two females out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

Muzaiffarnagar was founded by the son of Muzaffar Khdn Kh4njahan in the 
Public offices reign of the Emperor Shahjah4n about 1633 A.D, The 

town itself is closely built and crowded with many 
small lanes having a very narrow roadway. There is a good dispensary, anl 
the civil surgeon of the district resides here. The other public buildings are 
the district court and tah&ili offices, the jail and schools. There is a telegraph- 
oflBce at the station of the Sind, Panjab and Dehli Railway, and passenger 
trains communicate twice daily with Meerut to the south and Saharanpur .to 
the north. The stone bench-mark of the Grreat Trigonometrical Survey is 
imbedded m. the north side of the post-office and near the general mile-post. 
It shows a height of 790*01 feet above the level of the sea. 

► The people have suffered very much of late years from malarious fever, 
„ . , due partly to the increase of moisture caused by the 

canals and partly to the natural unhealthiness due to 
inattention to cleanliness and drainage. In 1868, the roads and lanes were 
found to be much broken, and holes that retained the surface drainage water 
and open drains and cess-pools might be seen in every direction. Around the 
town there were many large excavations from which the mud for building 
the usual class of house had been taken and were then used for latrine purposes. 
To these causes and the cultivation of high crops close to the town the sickness 
for which this station was noted in 1868-70 was no doubt partly due. The 
canal must be charged with the rise in the water-level, but that the other causes 
mentioned above have contributed their share is shown by the remarkable fall 
S fever-rate following on the prohibition of the growth of high rain-crops 
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and tbe of irrigation near the town, coupled with the drainage of some of 
the more offensive "water-holes. Since 1870, however, the drainage of the civil 
station and railway buildings has been effected to the KAIi nadi with much success; 
several streets have been paved w’ith brick and more attention has been pail to 
conservancy arrangements, so that now it can compare favourably with most 
towns in the division. A new inarket-piace has been built on a waste piece of land 
bordering the high road, and altogether Muzaffarnagar shows a marked improve¬ 
ment in many respects during the last five years. The encamping-ground for 
troops is situated on the left bank of the Kali nadi, to the west of the civil sta¬ 
tion. Muzaffarnagar lies on the military route from Meerut to Landour; 13f 
miles from Khdtauli and 15^ miles from Daoband. From Kbatauli the road is 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well cultivated; the 
road passes from Khatauli over the Ganges canal by a bridge, thence by 
Bhainsi (If miles), Naula, Hnsainpur, Begharazpur, Jakhrauda, Wahalna, 
and Sujru. From Muzaffarnagar the road is metalled for five miles and 
afterwards is heavy; leaving the Eurki road at 4 miles, and crossing the Kali 
nadi by a bridge at 5 miles and thence by Baheri and Bah4na. Proceeding to 
Eurki, the next stage is Pur (16| miles); the road is metalled and bridged 
and passes through a well-cultivated country: it leaves the Sah^ranpur road 
at 4 miles and passes by Sisanna, Chhapar (9 miles), Barla and Phalauda. 

The municipality was estaUishod in November, 1872, and comprises a 

committee of twelve members, of whom four are 

/V. t 

cmciai and eight are elected by the tax-payers. 
Tomb indideiice of the octroi in 1873-74 was Be. 1-4-7 per head of the popular- 
tion. Hie following statements show the imports and consumption per head 
and the income and expenditure of the municipality for two years:— 

Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years into Muzaffarnagar, 




Nut iiiqjoris zm 

Consumption per head in 

Articles. 


187S-74. 

1874-75. 

1873-71. 

1874-75. 



Value, 

Value. 

Value. 

Take. 

«•« 

... i 

Bs. 

2,05,005 

Bs. 

1,73,186 

Rs. a. p. 

18 15 JO 

ils. a. p. 

16 0 2 

Sugar refined. 

... i 

1,737 


0 2 0 

• *« 

Ditto unrefined, 

... 1 

S:i,338 


3 10 3 

... 

Ollly 

... ! 

34,869 

34,031 

3 3 8 

3 2 5 

Other articles of food, 

1 

19,206 

18,U9 1 

1 13 0 1 

111 6 

Animals for slaughter, 


3,207No 

4,3fe9No.' 

i per head f 

1 per head. 

Oils and oil-seeds, 


21,633 

11,912 ; 

2 0 3' 

1 1 s 

Fuel, &c.,... ... 

... 

5,791 

4,515 j 

0 8 7 

0 6 8 

Building materials, ... 


29,298 

Sa.bOS 1 

2 11 5 : 

2 13 S 

Drugs and spices, 

»*« 

27,993 

28,133 : 

2 9 5; 

2 9 8 

Tobacco, ... 


12,815 

12,765 , 

1 2 11 

1 2 11 

European and native cloth, 


1,40,971 

1,46,263 ; 

12 0 U 

12 6 4 

lUetals, Ml* 

««• 1 

25.989 

28,646 1 

2 6 6! 

2 10 5 
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Statement showing the income and expenditure for two years. 


Receipts. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 


Bs. 

Rs. 



R3« 

Bs. 

Opening balance 

6,04S 

4,817 

Collection, 


1,814 

1,249 

Class I.—Food and<Jrmk... 

9,08? 

6,696 

Head-oflSce, 

#•* 

225 

242 

„ II.—Animals for 

264 

4ti8 

». Supervision,... 


294 

312 

slaughter. 



b. Original works, 

«•* 

4,176 

4.51ft 

„ III.—Fuel, &c, ... 

361 

228 

c. Repairs, 

••• 

1,689 

»,525 

,, IV.—^Building mate- 

60S 

617 

Police, 

• *4 

2,364 

2,270 

xiale. 



Education, 


192 

163 

„ V —Drugs and spices 

617 

611 

Charitable grants, 


96 


„ VI.—Tobacco 

285i 

266 

Conservancy, ... 


1,592 

1,606 

„ VII.—Textile fabrics 

2,2681 

1,458 

Road-watering, 


234 

193 

„ VIIL—Metals ... 1 

514 

297 

Lighting, 

»«* 

608 

4l9 




Mtscellaueons,.., 

... 

5,U09 

3,834 

Total Octroi 

13,889 

1,0,480 





Rents 

445 

640 





Fines 

U4 

96 





Founds .M 

364 

589 





Extraordinary 

3,076 

... ^ 





Miscellaneous 

134 

235 





Total 

23,100 

16,6*66 

Total, 


18,283 

16,614 


Muzaffabnagar, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Muzaffar- 


nagar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpnr district;on the 
west by parganahs Charth5.wal and Baghra; on the east by parganahs Ptir 
Chhapdr and Bhukarheri, and on the south by parganahs Jansath, Khdtaiili, and 
Shikdrpur. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total 
area of 108 square miles and 416 acres, of which 80 square miles and 173 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to (Government revenue dur¬ 
ing the same year was 92 square miles and 351 acres, of which 67 square 
miles and 390 acres were cultivated, 12 square miles and 339 acres were cul- 
turahle, and 12 square miles and 262 acres were barren. The west Kdli nadi 

^ , enters the parganah at Buhana Buzurg on the north, 

(general appearance. _ ■, , « ^ iij* 

and, running to the south-west, forms lor a short dis¬ 
tance the western boundary and again flows due south. Close to the town of 
Muzafiarnagar, a belt of sandy hillocks runs down the centre of the parganah 
some miles east of the civil station. On both sides of these hills are some in¬ 
ferior hh4r villages in which the sand continually shifts about from place to 
place. The thirteen villages situated to the west of the ’ Kdli possess good 
soils in the level uplands, indijSferent land on the slope, and fair fields for the 
most part along the river. To the south the land is tilled and in part owned 
by JAts; well-irrigation is general, the farming is careful and masonry wells 
and mango groves abound under the security afforded to the Jto by Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement. The five estates to the north are uninhabited and are 
cultivated by non-resident tenants and possess little level land. Here the Taga 
and cultivators have not sunk masonry wells, and earthen ones arc 
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(fifficnlfc of construction and last but a short time. Altogether, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Jdt villages of Manlaheri and Luchaira, the estates are of middling 
or inferior quality. East of the Kali, the slope towards the river is rntfchmore 
gradual, and towards the west and south, except where percolation from the 
canal has water-logged the soil, there is uninterrupted cultivation to the river. 
To the north of the parganah sand appears and prevails as the eastern boundaiy 
is approached. At some distance from the boundary the sand rises into the 
high ridge already noticed, and running from north to south diverges to the 
west, to form the southern boundary of the parganah. Between the estates 
adjoining this ridge on the west and those lying along the river are ten or 
twelve good estates which obtain a plentiful supply of canal vmter from the 
right main rajbaha and its four branches which intersect the parganah. To 
the east of the sandy ridge are ten estates, eight of which receive a fair supply 
of water from the canal, and altogether in by far the greater portion of the 
parganah the water-supply is good. lu forming his assessments, Mr. Cadell 
placed twelve estates in the first class, ten of which lie between the second-class 
estates on the river and the second-class estates to the west of the sand ridge, 
and one lies to the extreme north of the parganah adjoining the sand ridge 
and another in the extreme south-east corner. ISie second-class, comprising 
sixteen estates,'is’fuUy irrigated, and in the third class, comprising thirty estates, 
are placed all those in which water-^ppiy is uncertain. 

l^es^llementBnd^ BegnlaiionXXof 1833 was made by Mr* El Thornton 
^ , in 1840 and expired in 1860. Tbe m^urmnents and 

inspection for the new assessment were completed by 
Mr. H. (J. Keene in 1861, and the assessment itself was made by Mr. S. N. 
Martin in 1862-63, but this was caneeliai by Government in 1867, and Mr. A. 
Cadell was instructed to make a fresh assessment which was brought to a con¬ 
clusion in 1873-74. The following statement shows the statistics of these three 
revisions as given by Mr. Cadell t - 


Tear. 


1841 

1862 

1871-72 ... 
Mr.MartiQ, 
1874 



The fourth line gives the figures of Mr. S. N. Martin’s final settlement 

o o 

report and the fifth line gives'the figures of Mr. Cadell’s returns of 1875, The 
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difference is mainly in the area held free of revenue. Adding the 7,926 acres 
cnltivaled in the revenue-free lands, the total cultivated area amounts to 5i,412 
acres, or 78*25 per cent, of the total area and 88*5 per cent, of the arable area. 
Of the culturable area 426 acres were under groves in 1874. Omitting the 
revenue-free area, 10*7 per cent, of the culturable area was uncultivated in 
1871-72 and 89*3 per cent, was under the plough. The progress of irrigation 
between 1840 and 1860 has been most marked in this parganah and has had 
a very beneficial effect in increasing the cultivated area and improving the 
character of the crops sown. In 1840 there was no irrigation from canal, 
whilst in 1861-t>2 the area watered by the Ganges canal amounted to 11,662 acres, 
and in 1870-71 this had increased to 15,132 acres. In the canal-irrigated 
tract wells have been almost entirely superseded, and the saving of labour has 
been considerable. In 1862, Mr. Martin estimated the amount of revenue due 
to canal irrigation in this parganah as Rs. 8,830, and Mr, Cad ell in 1871 placed 
it at Rs. 20,000, or, if revenue-free estates be omitted, at Rs. 16,750, giving 
an enhancement of assets equal to about Rs. 2*8 per acre. The area entered 
as irrigated by the canal is naturally much less than the irrigable area, and 
16,000 acres may be taken as the area which can be easily irrigated in ordinary 
seasons, leaving one-third more for the irrigable area, but not watered, which 
falls well in with the estimate of 22,685 acres made by the settlement officer as the 
potential area of irrigation for the whole parganah, including revenue-free land. 
The parganah has advanced more from this increase of irrigation than from 
Irrigation greater area brought under the plough, and here, 

as in Sahdranpur, its moral effect on the* community 
has been remarkable. Mr. Cadell writes:—A J&t, a Jhojha or a G&ra can, 
as there are still in this district dry estates enough to show, cultivate with 
almost unsurpassable industry, although even his sugar-cane is entirely depen¬ 
dent on the seasons; but with the less industrious castes it is different. In¬ 
creased certainty of the result gives the required incentive to industry, and 
t)oth on the east and west side of this district there are many Rajput and Giijar 
communities which have been, comparatively speaking, reformed by what 
without exaggeration appears to be the most effectual civilizing agent at our 
disposal—canal water given flush. Indeed, when the value of canal irrigation 
is discussed, it might be well to consider, in addition to the immediate revenue 
and the prevention of famine, not only the effect of the canal upon the land- 
revenue, but its influence upon the more unruly classes. It is at all events 
curious to notice the comparative oblivion into which once notorious commu¬ 
nities have passed since their estates came under irrigation from the canal, 
while their neighbours of the same clan, and the same old habits, bnt without 
any fresh inducement to adopt an honest life, have more than upheld their 
" evil reputation. In this parganah there were no specially notorious 
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com muni ties, bat even tbe best of the idler classes have benefitted from the 
increased inducement to industry, and the best crops are now grown in fair 
proportions where formerly they were entirely or almost unknown/’ Taking 
the total irrigated area in 1841 as 3,500 acres, there has been an increase][of 
17,482 acres, or nearly 500 |>er cent Nor is the progress in this respect at an 
end, for the decrease since 18B3 is partly due to more accurate registration 
and to the prohibition of canal-irrigation in Muzaffarnagar and in portions of 
the three adjacent townships on sanitary grounds. 

The increase in irrigation to the west of the Kali is really only nominal 
except in the estates to the south. The crop statement 
shows that the area under cold-weather c 'ops has here 
decreased, and that amongst the rain-crops, the acreage of cane, t/rd and moii 
has fallen off, whilst the area under cotton and Jodr has considerably increased. 
To the east of the river, owing to the canal, the improvement has been more 
marked and rapid. The area under wheat is somewhat less, but there is more 
gram, and taking both together their area has increased. The decrease in barley 
and barley mixed with wheat {//oJaQ is unimportant, but the increase in the best 
rain-crops is noteworthy. Sugar-cane is now grown in an area 77 per cent, 
in excess of that of 1841; the cotton crop has increased by 58 per cent., while 
the reduced extent of grazing-ground, the larger number of cattle required for 
agriculture, and the harder work now taken from them, have neoe^tated tlie 
devotion to fodder crops of twice the acreage which was found sufficient thirty 
years ago. But now-^-days sugar-auae is no lunger the crop of the parganah; 
and although higher rent-rates are not generally levied in this parganah for 
land under munji^ or the finer rice, than those which are charged for cane land, 
as is the case elsewhere, munji is looked upon as a crop of at least equal value 
and importance with cane. Since the opening of the canal rice is generally 
grown on the best land of the estate, and alternates with cane and other valu¬ 
able crops; and the introduction of munji into the upland portion of the parganah 
has no doubt seriously retarded the extension of cane cultivation.” Still the 
millets, characteristic of poor land, occupy one-fourth of the total cultivated area. 

Though the parganah has lost several good estates and received several 
had ones since Mr. Thornton’s settlement, a comparison of the percentages 
to the cultivated area of the principal crops in 1841 and in 1871 show's that 
there has been considerable improvement, as the following figures will testify :— 
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In 1843-44 a crop statement was prepared for the parganah, and a com¬ 
parison with it of the statistics of the present revision will show the progress 
made in 30 years. To make the influence of the canal more clear, the villages 
to the west of the K:ili are separately entered, and as no distinction was made 
for the revenue-free patches in estates paying revenue to Government and 
the revenue-free estate of Sandaoli in 1843-44, their statistics are omitted. 
The following table shows the area under each crop and all the figures neces¬ 
sary for comparison; — 


BaU. 


Class o£ estates. 


Assessed 


1844. 

Ditto, U 
r7holIy r e'? 
free estates 1844. 


Mli, 184-1. 

Ditto, 1871,... 
Hfty-nine estates to| 
the east of the 
E&'J, 1844. 

Ditto, 1871,. ..I 


Kharif. 


Wheat. 

I 

Barley. 

Gojai. 

Si 

0 Or 

*5 o 
O o 

Total. 

.Sugar¬ 

cane. 

Cotton. 

o 

*2 

S 

C 

i-s 

Common 

rice. 

15,956 

683 

2,293 

1,684 


20,621 

1,809 

940 

38 

516 

2,042 

15,062 

1,573 

2,165 

1,062 

771 


2,814 

1,405 

861 

723 

1,871 

1,649 

97 

322 

11 

... 

2,079 

192 

91 


4 

227 

1,781 

81 

81 

91 

18 

2,052 

3)0 

118 

16 

6 

78 

3,972 

120 

309 

150 


4,551 

885 

210 


97 

554 

8,153 

444 

114 

29 

210 


257 

1 313 

i 

239 

471 

247 

13,633 

663 : 

;2,3ll 

1,545 


18,149 

1,616 

821 

38 

423 

2,015 

13,690 

1,210 

2,132 

1,114 

591 

18,737 

! 2,867 


138 

258 

1,702 


Other 

crops-.l 


15,7861 


20,770 

1,474 

1,985 

2,983 


3,470 

14,039 


19,136 


The following statement shows the detailed distribution of the soils in the 
cultivated area as ascertained at Mr. CadelFs revision:— 



IBBIGATED. 

Dbt. 

Grand 

total. 

Bdrah, 

1st 

rausli. 

2nd 

ravsli. 

Total. 

Is; 

rausli. 

2nd 

rausli, 

Bhar. 

Total. 

1st circle, 


27 

8,010 

928 

8,969 

329 

542 

1,673 

2,544 

It,5i3 

2nd „ 

... 

41 

6,979 

1,200 

7,224 

1,689 

1,479 

3,133 

6,SOL 

13,521 

8rd „ 


24 

3,860 

909 

4,793 

4,462 

5,386 



21,443 

ToM, 


92 

17,858 

3,032 

2,0982 

6,480 

7,40? I 


25,495 

46,477 

MuaO, 


53 

3,393 

637 

4,083 

852 


1,599 

3,844 

7,927 

Grand totals 


145 

2,1251 

3,669 

2,5C65 

7,332 

8,807 

3,200 

29,339 


Percentage, 

M. 

0*3 

39 0 

6*7 

4*6 

13 5 

16*2 

24^3 

6*4 

««• 


Tl^ nominal increase in the cultivated area during the last thirty years 
amounts to 6j619 amres, or 16 per cent,, of which nearly 2,000 acres is due to 
the lapse of revenue-free holdings, 1,000 acres to errors in measurement, and 
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2,000 acres to decrease in recent fallow, so that only 1,500 acres, or 4 per 
cent., really represents newly broken-np land. The rates assnined by Mr, 
Cadell for bis circles are as follows.: — 


^ Circle. ! 

Ihbigatsd. 

Dbt, 

Bdrah. 

1 

1st rausli. 

Snti rausii 

1st rausli. 

2nd rausli. 

JSkter, 



Bs. 

Bs. a. 

Es. a. 

Bs, a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs, a. 

Isfe circle. 

••• 

12 

6 12 

4 8 

3 6 

2 4 

1 S 

2na „ 

... 

9 

6 10 

3 12 

3 0 

1 11 

1 2 

Srd ff 


6 

4 14 

3 6 

2 ID 

1 8 

0 15 


These rates applied to the soils of the previous table give a rental assets of 
Es. 1,69,823, against Es. 90,270 in 1841 and Es. 1,56,467 in 1863, and a 
revenue at half this amount would fall at Ee. 1-11-9 on the cultivated acre, 
against an existing revenue-rate in 1872 of Re. 1-9-0. The revenue actually 
assessed amounted to Es. 82,160, and came into force from the kharif instalments 
of 1873-74. It shows an increase of Rs. 21,980 over the revenue of 1841 and 
of Rs- 10,118 over the revenne of 1863. 

The census of 1872 shows 55 inhabited sites, of which 10 had less thati 

inhabitants; 12 had between 200 and 500; 17 
had between 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 
and 2,000, and one had between 1,000 and 3,000. Ifuzaffarnagar itself is 
the only town in the parganah containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The 
settlement records in 1871 show 64 villages, distributed amongst 72 estates, 
of which six villages were revenue-free and ten were nninbabitail 
total population ntunbered 48,888 souls (21,962 females) in 1872, giving 
448 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 32,867 
Hindfis, of whom 14,644 were females; 15,993 Musalm4as, amongst whom 7,306 
Were females; and28 were Christians. Distributing the Hindupopulation amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,338 Brahmans, of whom 989 were 
fences; 338 Rajputs, including 128 females; 2,952 Baniyas (1,322 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 27,239 souls, of whom 12,205 are 
females.^ The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Q-aur, 
ntimbering 2,085 souls in 1872; Saraswats numbered 101. The Rajputs be¬ 
long for the most part to the Tomar clan (104) and the Baniyas to the Agar- 
w41 (2,198) and Clihoti Saran (711) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, 
the most numerous are the Taga (1,271), BudW, Kahar, Ohamir (8,432;, Ca- 
ranya, Juldha, Rumhar, Sou4r, Loh^r, Khakrob, (1,733), Jat (3,861), Banjfoa 

95 
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(581), Gujar (466), aad Saini (1,764) castes. The Musalmdns comprise 
13,322 Shaikhs and 1,722 Sayyids. The statistics of the distribution of the 
area amongst the land-owning classes are given in the district notice. Former¬ 
ly almost the entire parganah belonged to Sayyids, with a small sprinkling of 
Gdras, Tagas, and Qujars. At the present time the Sayyids hold only one- 
foturth of the entire revenue-paying area, besides large revenue-free grants, and 
have given place to Mahdjans, Bohras, and the MarhalNaw4b of Karn41. The 
tenures are for the most part with the shares divided into fractions 

ofa bigha. In thirty-two of the best estates the cultivating castes are principally 
Jits; in nine, Gdras ; in three, Sainis, and in three, Glijars, with a few Brahmans, 
Eajputs and Tagas. Cultivating proprietors occupy one-fifth of the cultivated 
area; occupancy cultivators, two-fifths; and tenants-at-will, the remainder. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occapatiorw. 

male adult population (not less thau fifteen years of 
age), 342 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like j 3,103 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.j 1,455 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods ; 5,811 in agricultural operations ; 2,465 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 4,019 persons returned as labourers 
and 318 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 548 as landholders, 13,495 as onltivatore 
and 34,845 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,936 maloa as ahlA 


to read and write out of a total male population numbering 26,926 souls.' 

This parganah was originally known by the name of Sarwat, from the village 
History. of that name lying about half a mile to the west of 

the town of Muzafiarnagar, where the remains of some" 
extensive brick foundations are still to be seen. Shortly after his accession to 
the throne, Shahjahdn bestowed parganahs Kdidtanli and Sarwat in J(^{r on Say- 
yid Muzaffar Kbdn Kh&njahdn of Bihdri, whose son took some lands from Sujru 
or Khusa Khera, and uniting them with Sarwat (about 1633 A.D.) called 
the new town, after his father’s name, Muzaffarnagar. The parganah gradually 
extended hy additions from Bhukarheri, J4nsath, Baghra, Charthdwal, Pfir 
GhhapSr, and the neighbouring districts,'until it held 44 villages inhabited by 
the Sayyid followers of the jfigirdar, and 20 more villages were added at the 
settiement under Kegulation IX. of 1833. In 1841-42, four villages, assessed 
at Be. 3,005, were received from Deoband in the Sahdranpur district, and in 
3$^"^ ®**th8r chimges ioc^ place. Immediately before the British occupation 
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tfae parganali was held on a fixed revenue by ihe Marhal chieftain, afterwards 
Nawab of Kamal, and whose possessions here were subsequently exchanged for 
grants to the west of the Jumna. Of the 68 revenue-paying villages informa¬ 
tion exists regarding the assessment imposed at successive settlements on 29 
villages of the old parganah of Muzaffamagar, on 13 villages received firom Bhu- 
karheri, and on two added from Pur Chhapar, The assessment of the first 23 
estates for 1208or 1800-01 A.D., amounted to Es. 18,089; for the 
remaining years the figures are given below:— 
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Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 
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Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

S3 

16,525 

35,774 

17,874 

18,494 

19,267 

21,433 

22,636 

22,4.58 

25,971 

31,560 

9 

3,857 

3,682 

3,857 

4,319 

4,422 

5,448 

6,763 

5,718 

6,486 

8,770 

12 

16,679 

12,090 

12,035 

12,765 

12,765 

13,294 

13,614 

15,016 

15,466 

17,890 


These figures are in a few instances in the second, fourtih and fifth periods 
conjectural, but on the whole they may be looked on as tolerably correct, though 
they do not profess to give exact averages of the periods during which pro¬ 
gressive assessments were levied. ** This statement and the figures for each 
rifiage combine to show,*’ writes Mr. Oadell, that the estates in this parganah 
have all along been moderately assessed. In many cases, indeed, tbe assessments 
would appear throughout to have been extremely low, even in those estate 
whidi are cultivated by old commxmities which held their own throughout the 
long period of anarchy which preceded the British occupation. Elsewhere, the 
most remarkable feature of its fiscal history are the enormous assessments which 
appear to have been levied from the strong cultivating communities, and the 
marked lise in the assessment of estates which, before the pacification of the 
country, were carelessly cultivated, if tilled at all. The estates, comparatively 
speaking, most heavily assessed throughout the period are those immediately 
in the neighbourhood of Muzaffamagar itself, and those in which the revenue 
has advanced least are the estates on either bank of the river which have not 
received canal water, or in which the opening of the canal has conferred the 
least benefit, or by percolation in the lower lands has caused the greatest in¬ 
jury. Taking the parganah, as a whole, the enhancement of the land-revenue 
has been gradual and moderate; and the revenue of the twenty-three estates, 
the history of which is known from the beginning of the centnry, has increased 
only 40 per cent, in the fifty years which elapsed between the British occupation 
and the construction of the Ganges canal. It is not improbable that the 
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revenue assessed by the Marhattas was not always very punctually levied, 
but there were collected, in addition to the revenue, some or all of no less than 
eleven distinct cesses, which appear to have had a place in the revenue system 
of our predecessors. Irregular demands, too, were no doubt more numerous 
and more important than they are now; and, above all, the country was in a 
state of the utmost insecurity, was in constant danger from marauders whose 
frequent incursions, besides inflicting other and more important injuries on the 
people, seriously interfered with agriculture, by keeping the population massed 
together in towns and large villages, instead of being scattered in a manner 
necessary for effective agriculture in small villages and hamlets. Since the 
beginning of the century, too, improved communications have accompanied 
increased security, population has been largely added to, and prices, which were 
famine prices seventy years ago, are now little, if at all, above the average. In¬ 
dependently, therefore, of.the construction of the canal, the assets of the par- 
ganah might have been expected to show a large increase, which successive 
reductions of the proportion of the rental taken by the State could not prevent 
Government from sharing.” 

Transfers, comprising 27 per cent, of the total area, took place between 
Changea in proprietary 1841 and 1860 (18,356 acres), and from 1862 to 1871 
eight per cent, more changed hands (5,481 acres). 
That this was not due to over-assessment is shown by the prices given. In the 
case of private transfers of portions of estates during the first period the 
prices fetched amounted to 25 times the land-revenue, and in the latter 
period 15 times, or Rs. 11-3-0 and Rs. 20-6-3 per acre respectively. 
In the case of transfers by public sale, the proportion of the sum realized 
to the annual Government demand increased slightly in the second period, 
■whilst the average price per acre rose from Rs. 7-7-9 to Rs. 12-9-11 per 
acre, or by over 67 per cent. Even with reference to the land which still 
remains to the Sayyids in this parganah, the changes have been great. The 
poorer owners have given way, and land, even among Sayyids, is accumulat¬ 
ing in a few hands. The remaining pi'oprietors, besides the communities noticed 
above, are of various castes, but their holdings are small and unimportaut. The 
fact that so many of the poorer proprietors have ceased to hold land in the par¬ 
ganah has done a good deal to facilitate the work of assessment. No considera¬ 
tion, however excessive in assessment, can save Sayyid owners from the inevit¬ 
able result of reckless extravagance, but assessments are often kept down when 
the family which owns the land is, although from causes altogether distinct 
from the incidence of the Government demand, on the brink of ruin. Now, 
however, nearly all the best estates are owned by capitalists who have been 
{brtu^te in their investments, and whose incomes have been increased without 
, ~ ^ II Rev. Rep, (JST. S.), 10. 
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effort on their part; while the poorer Sayyids hold on in townships which, 
owing to want of water and poverty of soil, require, independently of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the owners, most cautions treatment The cultivating brother¬ 
hoods, again, have contrived to preserve their proprietary rights only in tie 
worst portion of the parganah, so that altogether the proprietors who require 
special consideration own, almost without exception, the land which on account 
of its natural quality, or by reason of increasing deterioratioD, r^uires the most 
cautious and lenient treatment.” 

The population in 1853 was 45,642 ; in 1865 was 49,518, and the figures 
for 1872 have already been given. Th^ show a 
decrease in considerable increase between 1853 and 1865, and 
a decrease between 1865 and 1872. The statistics, 
however, of Jansath and of other parganahs go to show that there is not 
necessarily any connection between canal-irrigation and a decreasing popu¬ 
lation, and Mr. Cadell’s examination of the statistics for this parganah 
confirms this view, for amid all the conflicting ideas to which the figure 
for this parganah might possibly give rise, there is one indisputable fact 
that, with one trifling exception (Sikhara), the population has fallen off in 
every village in this parganah which is not watered from the canal. In 
the nine villages to the west of the K&li, population decreased by over 
one thousand in the seven years 1865-72, but though they did not escape the 
epidemic fever wMdi has raged in the district since 1867, the diminution in 
numb^ IS duo more to drought than to disease. A similar falling off 
may he noticed in almost every village in which the area under cultiva¬ 
tion is very seriously diminished in a year of drought. In such seasons 
owners and occupancy tenants cling to the land, but less permanent residents 
emigrate to tracts where irrigation is more plentiful and population is insuSici- 
ent: and such tracts lie almost entirely beyond the boundary of this parganah. 
To the east of the Kali, population has slightly increased, and here, on the whole, 
villages with defective drainage have suffered, or at least the population has 
not substantially increased. But there are others of this class in which the 
population has increased in a marked manner. Plentiful irrigation, where not 
combined with specially defective drainage, does not, it is clear, retard the 
increase of population even in estates which, occupied by strong cultivating 
communities, can hold out the prospect of employment, but not of laud, to 
new-comers. The most rapid increase of all has taken place in the sparsely- 
populated estates, in which canal-irrigation and high cultivation are making 
more or less rapid progress, and of late years the increase has, it would 
seem, taken place within the parganah, and is not due to immigration from 
without. The falling off in the agricultural population since 1852 is probably 
entirely due to a difference in the classification, day-labourers having been, in 
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1865 and 1872, classed as non-agricaltnral; and the statistics of popu¬ 
lation, as far as they are available, show that during the nineteen years 
that have passed since 1852 a steady decrease in the population of the dry 
tract to the west of the K41i river, and a steady increase in the population 
of the canal-irrigated tract to the east of the river—an increase, however, 
which has been very materially checked by the very severe fever epide¬ 
mic which was so fatal in this parganah in 1867 and the two subsequent 
years.” 

Pur OhhapAlR, a parganah in the MuzaEFarnagar tahsfl of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district, on the 
south-west and south by parganahs Muzaffariiagar and Bhukarheri, and on 
the east by parganah Gordhanpur. According to the census of 1872, this 
parganah had, tlien, a total area of 93 square miles and 544 acres, of which 
66 square miles and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed 
to Government revenue during the same year was 89 square miles and 543 
acres, of which 63 square miles and 249 acres were cultivate!, 10 square 
miles and 486 acres were culturable, and 15 square miles and 448 acres were 
barren. 

Parganah Pur Chhapar lies in the north-east of the district and is the most 
northerly of the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, 
enera appearance. recommended, the six estates situated 

in the alluvial land lying between the Soldni and the Ganges be transferred to 
the Gordhanpur parganah, the Solani river will form the eastern boundary of 
the parganah. To the west of the Solani runs the Ganges canal, and from Godfana 
on the canal, a belt of sandy hillocks runs south-west and bifurcating at Sim- 
arthi, which they completely surround, and thence running southwards, enter 
the Bhukarheri and MuzaflFarnagar parganahs. Occasionally these lines of 
sand unite to form a ridge, but, as a rule, they consist of a series of hillocks 
varying in size and shape with the force and direction of the wind. Amidst 
them, hollows are to be found where water lodges and is retained, and which 
add much to the fertility of this sandy tract. Prom the main chain of hillocks, 
branches spread out in every direction and gradually fade into the ordinary 
level of the country. To the* east of these ridges lies the extensive sandy 
plain extending northwards from Bhukarheri. This sandy tract commences 
to the north in the SahS,ranpar district, and can be traced southwards through 
Meenii^ Bulandshahr. and Aligarh into the Eta district.^ Although tho 
parganah compares favourably with the parganahs adjoining it on the south, 
in &e proportion of land under the plough, it is very distinctly in¬ 
ferior m natural fertility, and though it has excellent facilities for irrigation, 
earing prevalence of sand, tlie proportion of irrigation to cultivation is less 

„ * Tfee dbief aaUiorlly for tMa notice is Mr. Cadeirs M.S. report. ' 
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tiian usnaL Indbed, there are few really good villager m the parganab, and 
64*75 per cent, of the cultivated area and a still larger proportion of Urn total 
area is either sand or sandy loam. Before the introduction of the canal, water 
was found at a depth of 60 feet in the west and of 100 feet in the eastern portion 
of the parganab, so that the cost of wells {Bs. 1,500 to Es. 3,000) and the cost 
of drawing water precluded irrigation except in the case of garden lands, and 
even then only to a small extent. The absence of water for drinking purpose 
has interfered, though to a less extent than in Bhukarheri, with the cultivatian of 
the land overlooking the Gan^ khddir. 

Six villages in the Sol4?ii kh4iir to the east of that river which helon^d 

_ . to this parganah have been added to the swamp affected 

The SoMai Tillages. ^ . v t, j 4 ^ 

Villages 01 Gordnanpur and are held under direct ma¬ 
nagement. On either side of the canal the lands in the kkddirs of the rivers 
have become seriously deteriorated. On the West 'Kali river the injury, though 
great, is limited in extent, bnt along the Solani the results of percolation have 
b^n more destructive. From north to south all the fields, except the very high^t 
and sandiest below the uplands, have been injur^, and cultivation has fallen from 
1,470 acres in 1841 to 836 acres in 1871. The loss has not ended here, for, in 
the area now under cultivation, the best crops have almost disappeared. Cane 
is grown only in one village and cotton and lim have smaller areas and are 
more uncertain^ whilst the old rice-lands have^ven place tealeedgrowii swamp. 
Urn W 5 Uier-di 6 d of the parganab is the h%h bank overlooking the Ganges valley, 
alm;^ wM<ji the camil runs. The gemsrzt slope of the country is towards the 
south and easl^ butthedramageisintarnpiedbynatairalol^taclesmihesliape of 
sand-ridges and by artificial hindrances in the sh^e of rajbahas, and the sand 
ahsorl^ so much moisture that very little of the rain-fali in the uplands escape 
from the parganab. The watw-Ievel has now risen to 20 feet from the surfiaie 
in the west and lower portion of the parganab and to from 59 to 60 feet from the 
surface in tl^ high land along the water-shed. In many respects the parganah 
is very similar to Bhukarheri, hut still somewhat inferior. It has more sand, 
1^ irrigation, a smaller popularion to the square mile,, and on whole a lower 
standard of cnltivarion. On the othar hand, there is the same large percentage 
of sand and a general similarity in soil and cnltiYation. In the cast^ of cul¬ 
tivators there is a resemblance, thongh this parganah has more Tagas and 
fewer Jits and the Gnjai^ are better. The absence, too, of a resident cnltivatmg 
Gommtmitj along the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley is lessfeli 
in Bhukarheri. 

!nie settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 

Fiscal Mstor ^ 1840-41 and expired in 1861. The revision w£^ 

made by Mr. S. N. Martin in 1862-63, but this was 
' cancelled, and Mr. A. Cadell was directed to revise the assessments made by 
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Mr. Martin. The following statement shows the statistics of each period accord- 
insT to Mr. Oadell:— 
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The upland figures for 1841 and 18fi3 exclude the area of the six swamp- 
afifected estates in the Solani valley and include the area of the upland por¬ 
tion of the parganah, together with the lowlands of the nine villages which 
stretch into the Ganges valley and of the two which are bounded by the West 
E41i river. This lowland area is distinguished from the area of the upland pro¬ 
per in the figures for 1872. The returns show that 92 per cent, of the assessable 
area is under the plough, 0*5 per cent, under groves, 6 per cent, is culturable 
waste, and 1*5 per cent, is recent fallow. Mr. Martin, in his report, remarks 
that he could not recommend any increase to the land-revenue except in villages 
where the sandy area had decreased owing to better cultivation, or where 
the hollows in the sandy ridges had increased so as to contain more water and 
render the land more fertile. Again in 1865 he writes :—I have now had two 
years’ experience of the settlement of this parganah, and I can confidently say 
it is neither too light nor severe.” Notwithstanding this strong expression 
of opinion a revision was ordered. Mr. OadeU’s assessment extended to 55 
villages forming 57 mahdls or estates, of which 8 were placed in the first or 
best dass, 27 in the second, and 22 in the third. Six of the first-class estates 
lie in the rich tract through which the metalled road to Ptir runs, and to the 
of tto‘ ifiain sand-ridge which intersects the parganah. This tract is 
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separated from the ridge by a belt of second-class Yiilages, bat two of its 
villages, Khai Khera and Basera, extend into the sandy plain on the east and 
considerably increase the average of sand in the circle. The second class is 
inferior in its crops, soils and cultivators, and in the third class the cultivated 
area comprises 82 “5 per cent of sand. The following statement gives the soil 
areas of the cultivated area of the parganah in 1872 -Taking the parganah 
as a whole there is almost equal quantities of loam, sandy loam and sand. The 
first is completely irrigated and irrigation covers about one-half of the second. 

In the matter of crops, the hharif crops cover 57*25 per cent, of the total 
cnitivated area, and amongst them cane occnpies 5*2 percent.; cotton, 4*3; 
mun^i or fine rice, 7*2; dhdn or coarse rice, 2*3; urd, 7*7, and Mfra, 15*3 per 
cent. In the rabi^ wheat covers 25*3 per cent, of the total area ; barley, 8*3 
per cent; and gojai or mixed wheat and barley, 7*2 per cent., exclusive of dofadi 
or extra cultivation. Mnnji occupies 15 per cent, of the irrigated area, and 
cane only 10 per cent. In 1841 the prevalence of sand and the absence of 
any means of artificial irrigation were the characteristics of the tract, but since 
then the progress has been immense—firom 53 acres in 1841 to 20,000 acres in 
1871, or including irrigation in revenne-free estates to 21,180 acres, of which 
21,009 acres were irrigated from the canal. In 1868-69 the canal-irrigated 
area rose to 24,852 acres, but in 1872-73 it fell to 11,481 acres. 1868-69 was 
a year of remarkable drought and 1872-73 was a year of more than average rain- 
fell, so that a mean betwemi the two years, or about 15,000 acres, will show the 
average area irrigated, and adding one-third to this, the irrigable area. The par- 
^nah was prosperous under the old settlements, and though the transfers amount¬ 
ed to 16 percent of the total area, they were chiefly due to the pressure of the 
assessment in and the misfortunes of a very few villages, and have been principal¬ 
ly from one class to members of the same class. Of 1,499 acres transferred by 
Tagas, only 334 acres have gone to other castes, and the largest and most heavily 
ass^sed estates in the parganah are still, as of old, almost entirely in the hands 
of the Taga brotherhoods, who in one capacity or another have all along had 
the management of them. Even Gujars have done well, and the only communities 
that have lost a great portion of their lands are the Jats of Basera and Tughlakpur. 
The J4ts, too, sincje the introduction of the canal, have‘commenced to recover 
their ancient position. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell were as follows: —• 
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These reufc-ratee gave a general average for the whole parganah of Es. 
11-7-3^ per acre for or garden land; Rs. 5-8-54 for wetdoam or first- 
class musli; Rs. 2-14-8| for dry loam; Rs, 3-12-3i for wet sandy loam or 
second-olass rausli; Re, 1-14-1J for dry sandy loam, and Re. l-2-7| for 
hh4r or sand. These were generally the rates assumed for Bhnfcarheri, 
The application of these rates to the soil areas gave a rental assets of Rs. 1,31,766, 
orRs. 12,872 in excess of the rental assumed in 1863 and R% 46,375 in excess 
of the assets assumed in 1841, The increase to the assets, therefore, assumed 
hy the new rent-rates since 1841 is one of more than 52 per cent., a degree 
of progress which seems to be in no respect excessive when the improvement 
of cultivation, the rise in prices, and, above all, the enormous increase of 
irrigation are considered. The assessment actually made in the upland 
amounts to Rs. 69,550, which came into force from 1873-74, and gives an 
increase of Rs, 10,948 over the revenue of 1841 and of Rs. 10,300 over the 
revenue of 1863. The revenue of the six lowland villages has been raised 
from Es. 80 to Rs. 250 in 12^1 fasli (1873-74 A.D.) The extension of irri¬ 
gation to nearly the whole of the naturally good land leaves any further 
improvement to be looked for in the careful cultivation of the poorer land, 
which requires a larger population than the existing one to give the labour and 
manure necessary to bring it to the state in which irrigation becomes remunera¬ 
tive. The irrigation of sand makes in ordinary years but little difference in 
the outturn, and does not repay the cultivator, who can only resort to it in 
reasons of drought, when the rise in price doubles the value of the crop and straw, 
ivhile the important item of water-rate remains unchanged. During every 
i^eason of drought, therefore, an important area is watered, which is not again 
frrigated until the exceptional conditions are renewed. The culturable waste, 
too, leaves little margin for extension, and the improvement in this direction 
must continue, as it has been, in the direction of substituting the better for the 
^erior props. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Pur Ohhapdr contained 44 

Population inhabited villages, of which nine had less than 200 inha¬ 

bitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 
500 and 1,000; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 
and 3,0CK), and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
that, in 1863, there were 62 estates on the register and 60 villages, of which 16 
were uninhabited. The total population in 1872 numbered 33,026 souls 
(14,969 females), giving 351 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- 
^on, there were 23,717 Hindus, of whom 10,600 were females and 9,309 
Musalmfins^ amongst whom 4,369 were females. Distributing the Hindu 
amengst the four great classes, the census shows 2,446 Brahmans, 
^ wkm were females; 76 Rajputs, including 30 females; 1,453 Baniyas 
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(651 females)*, tlie great mass of tlie population is included in the 

other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 19,742 souls, of 
whom 8,850 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, numbering 1,432 souls in 1872. The Baniyas belong to 
the great Agarw&l (1,432) sub-division, and amongst the other castes the most 
niimerous are the Taga.(2,620), Kah&r, Chamir (6,201), Garariya, Jul&ha, 
Kumhir, Son'r, Jogi, Mali, Khdkrob, Jat (1,592), Banj4raand Gujar (2,124). 
The principal landholder in the parganah is the money-lender of Ghhapar, 
whose ancestors were formerly in the service of the Landhanra Raja. The * 
descendants of RAmday&I, the Gdjar Raja, have now only two estate in the 
north and a portion of Basera. The Shaikhs of Rajupnr still retain one village 
and a portion of another, which is, bit by bit, falling into the hands of the 
Jdt cultivators. The Shaikhs of Pur and the Tagas and J4ts fairly hold their 
own, and their losses to the money-lenders occurred during the early days of 
British rule, before the rights of village communities had been formally ac¬ 
knowledged. The Shaikhs of Pur, however, still maintain the evil reputation 
which they earned in former days when the uncertain produce of their land 
gave some excuse for dilatory pa 3 anents. The predominant classes amongst 
the agriculturists are Jats, Tagas, Brahmans, and Sonars. The Tagas and 
Jdts are found in groups of village all claiming descent from a common ances¬ 
tor, and these are also the best villages. 

The ec^patioiis of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OccepaiMoiEi&. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 343 are employed in professional avocations, sudi as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,582 in domestic service, as peraonal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 603 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,894 in agricultnal operations; 1,624 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
t^getable, miaeral, and animal. There were 2,224 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 201 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,310 as landholders, 11,562 as 
cultivators, and 20,154 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 575 
males as able to read and write out ot a total male population numbering 
18,057 souls. 

I^ur Ohhapir is one of the old Akbari parganahs and formerly bore the 
name of Ohhapar-Khuda from the village of Khuda, which is still in existence 
in the west of the parganah. Similarly, under the Hindus, Shikarpur bore the 
name of Kh udi from the village of the same name still in existence. Many 
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years ago, however, a celebrated person named Kazi Niz&m came here and settled 
at Pur, and since then the name of Pur Chhapdr, or Kazi-ke-Ptir, has become 
common. The k^nungo, according to Mr. Martin, 
professes to trace a line of Hindu Rajas here for 4,181 
years, and the Musalmaa occupation dates from the twelfth century. The 
present parganah is made up of 27 villages belonging, to the old parganah of 
Pdr; 25 from the absorbed parganah of Ndrnagar t 4 from Bhukarheri; one 
from Deoband, two from Manglaar in the Sahdranpur district, and one from 
Jauli. In 1840-41 two villages were transferred from Pur to Deoband and 
three to Manglaur. Pur lies to the north of the tract occupied by the Sayyids in 
the seventeenth century, and does not appear to have been appropriated by any 
of the powerful residents of the district until it was obtained by the Jansath 
Sayyids when they rose to supreme power in the reign of Parrtikhsiyar. After 
the ruin of its Sayyid masters this tract was included in the Bawani mahal, and 
eventnally fell into the hands of Raja Rimday^l of Landhaura, in whose posses¬ 
sion remained nntil his death in 1813. The mukarari of the Raja then lapsed, 
and Hr. Chamberlain made a settlement with the village communities them¬ 
selves at a more than average rate. At the next settlement, the high demand 
seems to have been maintained, and this parganah, which had the good fortune 
to escape, as a whole, the scourge of public sales, came tinder the ruinous 
system of farm. ” The oppression, however, of the principal farmer, Shaikh 
Kalan (see Sabdranpur district, Gazetteer, IL, p. 212), led to the cancelment 
of the farm, and the village proprietary bodies were once more admitted to 
engagements. 

Here, even more than elsewhere, the townships owned by cultivating bro¬ 
therhoods were from the beginning highly assessed, and the demand seems to have 
been specially high in those estates in which the rights of the new zammdars 
were least decided. In not a few of the estates comprising the old muJearari there 

were no long established communities. The Sayyids had 
!Fis(^ arrangements. ^ ^ * i 

become owners, the Gujars had dispossessed the Sayyids, 

and there were no owners left. In one estate, the instructions to settle with 
the residents were so faithfully carried out that even the Cham^rs re¬ 
ceived their shares; in another, a J4t colony which can even now count 
no more than five generations since the original immigrants settled round 
the Sayyid fort, received a splendid property, and people who had no 
ri^ts were thought to be left well enough off with the small percentage 
left them by assessments, which even now that the value of the land has 
been nearly doubled cannot under the present rules be sensibly enhanced. 
Bbe successive assessments up to 1841 remained at practically the same 
except inftie two villages of Pdf and Purai, and excluding these and the 
revenue-fir^ estates the total increase since 1813 has hardly amounted 



to two thonsand rupees, slill the original heavy assessment has not in itself been 
felt as intolerably severe, and with the introduction of the canal the village 
began to recover themselves rapidly^ One result of the high incidence of the 
demand deserves notice, and that is the improvement that has taken place in the 
condition of the tenantry. In a dry tract, assessed to close upon the average assets, 
the landholder must adopt a conciliatory policy towards his tenants and nse every 
means to induce them to aid him in bearing the burden of taxation. In many 
villages tenants are found holding at rates little above the revenue demand, and 
cases occur where the whole management of the estate and the proprietary rights 
have fallen into the hands of a few pushing members of the brotherhood, the 
remainder, from fear of responsibility, having allowed themselves to drift into 
the position of mere tenants holding at specially favourable rates. In nearly 
every respect, the history of the parganah, in recent times, has been one of gra¬ 
dually increasing prosperity. There has been comparatively fewer transfers of 
proprietary right and less strife and litigation than elsewhere between landlord 
and tenant, and it only wants a rapidly increasing population, which is essential 
to agrienitural prosperity, to be in the enjoyment of every advantage that a tract 
naturally deficient in good land and manure can possess^ The district notice 
gives the distribution of the area amongst cultivators and proprietors and their 
castes. 

Ptfa, a village in parganah Pur Ohhiq)fa of the Muiaffaraagar district, also 
known as Kixi-ke-PiSr, m distant 16| miles from the civil station. The popn- 
lidicm in 1872 nnmbered 4,356 souls* Par eontaius some good brick-built houses 
and a good mmjid. The inhabitants are chiefly Shaikhs. An old well situated 
in the village contained 36 feet in depiJi of water at 20 feet from the surface 
in 1868; before the opening of the canal there was only 12 feet of water in the 
same well at a depth of 44 feet from the surface* Fever has been rife here for 
some years. The centre of the village site is somewhat raised, bat stiU there 
are large excavatioiis filled with stagnant water around, and no arrangements 
have been made for drainage. Act XX. of 1856 (the ChaukidSri Act) is in 
force, and supported a village police numbering 15 men of all ranks in 1872 at 
an annual cost of Bs. 864. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to 
Bs. 2,138, giving an incidence of Be. 0-5-1 per head of the population and 
Be. 1-9-8 per honse. The number of houses assessed was 865 and the expen¬ 
diture was Es. 1,532. It has a good eneamping-ground, and supplies and water are 
plentiful. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office and a school 
here. Pur lies on the route from Meerut to Eurki, and is distant 15f miles from 
the latter town. The road from Muzaffarnagar to Pur is described under the 
former town. Prom Piir to Rnrki the road is metalled and bridged and passes 
through a fairly cultivated country. The (ranges canal is crossed by a bridge at 
7 miles, near Manglaur. Pur in Jhanjhana is 25 miles from Muzaffarnagar. 
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Bajpub Kalan, a village in parganah Bhiima of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 22 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,500 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,418 inhabitants, principally J4ts. The 
houses are built of mud, much crowded together, and the lanes are narrow, tor¬ 
tuous, and uneven. Numerous excavations exist on all sides, and these exhibit 
much mud in the hot weather. The water in the wells is 17 feet from the 
surface. The country around is sandy, but is irrigated from a distributary, 
running close to the site. 

Sambalhbba, a village in parganah Bhiima Sambalhera of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 18 miles from the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbered 2,018 souls. The houses are scattered over the site, surround-^ 
ing the one good brick-built house of the Musalmdn proprietor. The country 
around is sandy, and there are low sand-hills close by. In the adjoining village 
of Mahmiidpur is a brick fort with high corner towers. The drainage and 
cleanliness of this village appear to be neglected. There is little irrigation, and 
the water in the wells stood at 30 feet from the surface in March, 1868. The 
Sayyids of Hambalhera belong to the Ohhatrauri clan of the Barha Sayyids, for 
an account of whom see the district notice under “ History.’^ 

ShAhpub, a village in parsfauah Shikarpnr of the Muzafikrnagar district, is 
distant 13 miles from the civil station on the Bndhana road. The population 
in 1872 numbered 3,371 souls. There is a second-class police-station and post- 
office here. The Ohankidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Sh4hpur and sup¬ 
ports a village police numbering nine men at a cost of Rs. 528 a year. The 
total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,061, giviugan incidence of 
Ke. 0-4-4 per head of the papulation and Rs. 3-13-7 per house. During the same 
year the number of houses assessed was 256 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,103. 

a town in parganah Shdmli of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 
24 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Shamli, in 1847, had a population numbering 
8,447 souls, in 1853 the numbers were 11,816, and in 1865 they were 9,728, 
In 1872 there were 9,177 inhabitants, of whom 7,158 were Hindiis (3,292 
females) and 2,019 were Musalmaus (848 females). Shamli is situated in 
lat, 29^-26'-45'"' and long. 77®-2l'-10''. Francklin^ writing in the last 
century, describes Shamli as a town two miles in circumference, which con- 
^ . tains many handsome houses both of brick and stone. 

The streets intersect each other at right angles and 
have separate gates at th^r entrances, which at night are shut for the 
security of the inhabitants. At Shamli is a large bazar and a mint where 
money med formerly to be coined. But the trade of this place, like t^any 
others in the Duab, is now much on the decline, and with the exception of 
a few coarse cloths, the manufactures are at a stand. In its present state, the 


^ liie of X^eofi^ as. 
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Tillages attached to the parganah of Shdmli yield a revenue of about Rs. 50,000, 
though in the flourishing times of the empire it was far more considerable.” 
There are now a good number of brick-built 'bouses, but the only good street is 
the bazar, which has a fine row of shops on either side. The site is very low and 
even bears the character of a depression in the general level of the surround¬ 
ing country. The consequence of this is that water in the wells in some places 
is as low as four feet firom the surface and in others ten feet. In the rains, water 
in some places stands almost at the surface and is unfit for drinking. The soil 
is mostly tenacious with a good deal of clay iu parts. Chari or fodder is 
the principal rain-crop, and in the spring wheat is chiefly grown. There are 
numerous clumps of mango trees to the north and north-west of the town. The 
eastern Jumna canal runs close to the town on the west, and there is a canal 
channel on the east. The town of Shdmli is remarkably filthy, even in a district 
which boasts of few clean towns. On the west and south there are a series of 


large shallow water-holes connected by a drainage cut and containing a deep 
deposit of brown soft mud which is used as a manure. On the north and 
east is the Granda nala, which has been continued by . cutting to the Krishni 
or Karsuni n41a about a mile to the south of the town. This, however, is of 
little use as there is not snflScient fall to create a current and the cutting is 
usually choked with rank vegetation, whilst the stagnant water is further de¬ 
filed by the house drainage from the east. There is much sickness here and a 
bad imiell proceeds from liie mud when expoBod te the sun, and from the numer¬ 
ous refuse teaps to be found in every direction. Dr. Outcliff^ writing in 18fl8, 
says of iheinhafaitants: —The general, and almc^t universal, appearance of the 
people of Shamil was very striking. They looked thin, ill, pallid, cadaverous, 
listless and depressed. There seemed to be a stillness and a sickly quietude over 
the people, and the busy hum of voices was al^nt from the bazars. They say 
that sickness from cholera and fever has been very great and general, and that 
about 800 people died during the year. They say that eveiy soul in the town 
suftered from malarious fever, which was in some cases intermittent and in 
pthers remittent The latter form was the most fetal. Diarrhoea was a fre¬ 
quent complication.” A scheme, however, for deepening and enlarging the 
bed of the n41a above mentioned has now (1875) been taken in hand. It is 
roughly estimated to cost two lakhs of rupees. Meanwhile the lower part of 
the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for the water which 
lodges in the town of Sh4mli, and the municipality will co-operate by digging 
channels within its own limits to carry the water injo the deepened stream. 

Shapali possesses a fair trade with the Panj4b and a considerable quantity of 


Municipality. 


sugar is exported in exchange for salt. It has a first-class 
police-station, a post-office, and a tahsil. The affairs of 


the municipality are managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom four 
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are official and the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the 
octroi in 1873-74 amounted to Be. 1-2-3 per head of the population for nine 
months only; in 1874-75 the incidence was Re. 1-2-9for the whole year. The 
following statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and con¬ 
sumption per head for nine months of 1873-74 and the entire year 1874-75 :_ 


Eeceipts. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 





Bs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Opening balance. 

],024 

2,882 

Collections, 


1,066 

1,016 

Class I.—^Food and drinS:, ... 

7,819 

8,425 

Head-office, 


190 

276 

„ IL—Animals tor 

38 

36 

Supervision, ... 


79 

120 

slaughter. 



Original works. 


1,538 

3,789 

„ III.—Fuel, &c.. 

406 

60S 

Repairs, 


507 

959 

„ IV.—Building materials. 

233 

222 

Police, 


1,588 

1,330 

3 , V.—Drugs, spices, 

351 

623 

Education, 


68 

124 

„ VI.—Tobacco, 

35 

120 

Charitable grants. 


70 

386 

„ VII.—Textile fabrics, ... 

662 

825 

Conservancy, ... 


638 

1,C74 

lAetals, *»» 

1,083 

305 

Miscellaneous,.*. 


3,313 

3,029 

Total octroi. 

10,627 

11,062 





Fines, ••• I 

32 

211 





Founds, «•« 

114 

177 





Extraordinary,... 

112 

32 





Aliscellaneous, 

8 

22 





Total, 

U,917 

14,386 

Total, 

••• 

9,035 

12,603 


Statement showing import of taxdbh articles and consumption per head in Shdmh^ 


« 

Articles. 

Nbt imports nsr 

Consumption per heap in 

1873-74. 
(nine months ) 

1874-76. 

1873-74 j 

(nine months.) j 

1874-75- . 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c. 

Bs. a. p. 

Hds- s* c. 

Bs. a. p. 

Cram, ... •«« 

55,395 


86,017 

•M 

5 39 12 


9 9 4 


Sugar refined. 

3,983 

... 

... 

• •• 

0 17 2 




Ditto unrejSned, 

21,627 


18,070 


2 13 1 


1*37 6 


Chi, 

913 


1,280 

... 

0 3 14 


0 S ft 


Other articles of food. 

4,654 

4,470 

8,749 

4,672 

! besides 2,008 loads. 

besides 3.907 Inads. 

Animalsfor slaughter. 

24lNo 

... 

462No. 


i asF* 

i 

I ^ head 


Oil and oil-seeds, ... 

2,166 

• •a 

3,644 

.** 

0 9 5 

1 

I ^6 15 11 


Fuel, &C., 

917 

3,060 

885 

3,699 

0 3 16 

0 3 6 

0 3 13 

0 6 4 

Building materials,... 

••• 

11,372 


12,694 


13 6 

i 

1 6 10 

Drugs and spices, ^ 

»«• 

16,009 

... 

30,952 


U 6 


3 5 3 

Tobacco, ! 

189 

... 

860 


0 0 13 

1 

0 3 10 


Ikirepeaa and natiye 

•*• 

40,740 

* 9 * 

49,882 


4 1 10 


6 *0 4 

lilative shoes, 

»*« 

2,480 

... 

3,236 

^ ... 

0 4 3 


0 5 6 

Metahst, **« 

4^167 

191 

1,384 


0 17 14 

0 0 4 

0 5 12 

j ♦*♦ 
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Sb&nli lies on the route from Dehli to Saharaupur between Ailam and 
Jalalabad; and is distant fromthe former 12 miles and 
from the latter town 13 J miles* The road through-, 
out is earthen, raised and bridged; from Ailam it passes close to the left 
bank of the eastern Jiimna canal, through the lands of Kandhla, Fazilpnr,. 
Kandranli and Latni, all highlj cultivated villages, and is occasionally heavy 
from swamps during the rains. From Shamli to Jal41abad it passes through 
Banat, a fair sized village; Sikka ; Heradh at 6 miles ; Harhar and the de¬ 
cayed Mnsalm4a town ot Thana Bhawan at 11 miles. Sh imli is also on the 
route from Meerut to Karnal, and is distant 14^ miles from Janla and 13 
miles from Bidauli. The road is raised, earthen and indifferent in the rains, 
when it is often swamped. From Jaula it passes through the lands of Sar&i, 
Lni, Phugana, Kbera Mastan and Hasanpar; it crosses the Krishni by a 
bridge at Jhal (9^ miles) and passes through T^’pur and Gagharpur to SliamlL 
Hence to^Bidauli the road is fairly good, though indifferent in places for the 
first two miles: it crosses the eastern Jumna canal by a bridge close to Shamli, 
passes Tapardna at miles ; Jhanjhdua, a fair sized town, at 6 miles; crosses 
the Edtha at 7 miles {during the rains this stream is formidable and is crossed 
on a platform); the Kirtu nala at 12 miles (also crossed by a platform in the 
rains) and Jala!pur at 12 J miles. 

The original name of Sh&nli was Muhammadpur Zanardar. It formed* a 
portion of the granted by Jahdngir to his. phy¬ 
sician Hakim Mukarrab Ehan. A follower of the 
Hakim built a market in the village which he called after his own name 
(Sh4m). The j^gir was resumed in the reign of Bahadur Shah, hut the name 
Shamli, or as pedants would have it Sy4mli, has been retained to the present day. 
In 1794, Sh4mli was the residence of the Marhatta commandant, who being sup¬ 
posed to be in league with the Sikhs and to encourage their incursions, George 
Thomas was sent against him by Lakwa Dada, the Marhatta governor. An action 
took place in 'wMch the commandant, after a most gallant defence, was obliged 
to retr^ into the town. Thomas, the same evening, stormed the town and cap¬ 
tured it, when the commandant and his principal adherents were cut to pieces, and 
Thomas, after appointing a new civil governor, was in time to take part in the siege 
of Lakhnauti. In 1804 the first battalion of the 14th N. I. and a local battalion 

under Colonel Burn were sent to protect the district 
against the Marhattas.^ Colonel Bum marched up the 
Dudb, but was overtaken fay Jaswant Bao near Kandhla, and at Shdmli his little 
force was completely surrounded by an overwhelming host of Marhattas (29th 
and 30£h October). Retreating to a small fort close under the walls of the- 
town, he there bravely stood at bay, in a position apparently desperate, for the 


1 Prfnsep’s Amir Khan -page 225. 
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people of Shamli joined the enemy and intercepted his supplies. He must in 
the end have surrendered, had not the Oommander-in-Chief’s advance relieved 
him on the 3rd November. The Marhattas disappeared southward without 
striking another blow, and Colonel Burn took part in their pursuit up and down 
the Duab as far as Meerut. 

During the early part of the disturbances of 1857 Shamli was held by 
Ibrahim Khan, the tahsildar, u ho succeeded in open- 

The mutiny. . - t . ht ^ 

ing up the communications betweeu Meerut and 

Karual and kept his division in excellent order until about the end of August, 
1857. He then discovered that Mohar Singh, the principal landholder of the 
neighbourhood, who had hitherto assisted in keeping order, was in traitorous 
correspondence with Deldi, and called for assistance.^ Troops were sent to 
Shdmli with Mr. Grant in charge, and remained there for some time. On the 
2nd September they attempted to beat up the quarters of KhaiiAti Khan of 
Parasauli in the K4iidhla parganah, but were repulsed. This was the signal 
for a general rising of the whole of the neighbouring parganahs: Jaula and 
Parasauli made common cause, and w'ere reinforced by detachments from 
Bijraul and Baraut in the Meerut district, the former under Sajja and Bakta, 
sons of the notorious Sah Mai. The fort of Burhaaa was taken and garrisoned 
by the insurgents and the communication between Meerut and Karn41 uid*Jaula 
was cut off. The Magistrate (Mr. R. M. Edwards) repaired to Sh4mli with 
his entire available force, but so conflicting was the information received by 
him that little could be done. He no sooner heard of a party of rebels being 
collected in a village and had arranged to go and disperse them than other 
intelligence was brought that there was a still larger gathering in another 
direction. He writes:—The truth I believe to have been that there were con¬ 
siderable bodies of men collected in several villages whose intention was to con¬ 
centrate their force at a stated time, at one common rendezvous, and from there 
assume the offensive,” Mr. Edwards took advantage of his presence at Sh4mli 
to punish the turbulent inhabitants of Harhar, Heradh and Sikka, villages 
lying along the Jalalabad road, which had taken to plundering. News, too, arrived 
of a rising in Thana Bhawan on the same road, but considering the dispersion of 
the insurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budhdna of the first importance, he 
proceeded there with all his available force on the 14th of September. On the 
same day Sh4mli was attacked by the rebels from Th4na Bhawan headed by the 
Shaikhzadah K4zi, Mahbdb Ali Kh4n and his nephew In4yat Ali Khaa. 
The garrison consisted of the tahsildar (Ibrahim Khan); Bakht4war Singh, 
tahsildar of Thana Bhawan; 20 troopers ; 28 jail sepoys and 100 new levies, 
iEhe tafeil enclosure was a place of considerable strength, and both the native 

fcis to the ex-emperor were found subsequently in the Dehli palace 
P® fifcttor played the mme part in 1604 . 
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officers expressed their confidence in being able to withstand any attack. 
Ibraliim Khan fought gallantly, but the place was taken by assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men were killed in the defence. The ferocity of the 
Muhammadans, especially against Government servants, was shown by their 
slaughtering all who, on the place being taken by assault, fled for refuge into 
the mosque and temple, which have always, hitherto, been regarded as sanc¬ 
tuaries. Tliey were there to a man cut to pieces; even little children were 
slaughtered. The inner walls of both the mosque and temple, which are within 
the tahsP enclosure, were crimsoned with blood.” The troopers of the garrison 
behaved splendidly. " These men, one and all, did their doty nobly, and in 
doing so submitted to every species of insult fro!U those of their own faith 
amongst the assailants. The Musalm&n fl[ag was waved before them, and 
when others deserted and found safety un lerneoth its folds, they shot the 
standard-bearer dead.” Of ten men of the 1st Paiijab cavalry nine were killed. 
It was not till after the fall of Thana Bhawan that Slidmli was reoccupied, and 
from that time no farther disturbances of importance took place. 

SHAmi, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in tlie Muzaftaraagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Jhanjh&na and Thana Bhawan ; 
on the west by parganah Kairana ; on the east and south-east by parganahs 
Baghra and Shikarpiir, and on the south by parganah Kdadhia and partly by 
parganah Bfankarheri. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 101 square urites and 128 of which 71 square miles and 

378 mtm wem waim cdHivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 96 square miles and 480 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 320 acres were cultivated, 13 square miles were culturable, and 16 
square miles and 160 acres were barren. 

This is one of the best parganahs in the district The Karsuni or Krishni 

, river in the centre and the eastern Jumna canal on the 

Fhjsical features. 

west run through Sh^mli from north to south. To 
the east of the Krishni, the rillages about Banti Khera on the north have a 
poor soil and scanty irrigation, whilst on the south, near Kairana, the soil is 
extremely fertile and earthen wells are practicable. To the west of the Ejrislmi 
the villages grouped about the canal are naturally fertile, though the soil is adapt¬ 
ed in each set for different crops. A fair road runs from Thana Bhawan south¬ 
wards through Sh4mli to Kairana. There are also roads to Miizaffiirnagar, 
Budhana, Ailam, and Bidauli. The drainage near Salawar has been improved 
by a cut into the Krishni. The inhabitants are chiefly Jats living in large 
village communities. At the last settlement canal irrigation covered 10,086 
acres in 20 villages ; in 1862 it rose to 15,615 acres in 24 %dllages, and 
in 1872-73 to 10,534 acres. Mr. Cadell writes that this parganah, like Th&na 
Bhawan, is marked hy deterioration from over-irrigation on the west <!Oiipled 
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with a want of irrigation on the east, especially to the north. Mr. A. Colvin 
formed the new settlement of this parganah in 1862.^ The transfers dur¬ 
ing the period of the lapsed settlement (1841-61) amounted to about one-fifth 
of the whole area: and the pi'iee paid at sales by order of the civil court 
averaged six times the land-revenue; whilst in private transfers as much as 
eleven years’ purchase was obtained. 10,317 acres passed by private and 
forced sale and 3,189 acres were confiscated for rebellion, or together 20*75 per 
cent, of the total area. Owing to the minute sub-division of the proprietary 
right as population increases, the sharers must mortgage an I eventually sell 
their holdings and fallinto the position of cultivators. Jdts were the principal 
losers to the extent of 6,821 acres; next to them come BiJuehes, Brahmans, 
ShaikhzSdahs, and Mahajans. At the same time Jats were considerable purcha¬ 
sers, but Mahajans, Khatris, Bohras, and Kayaths were the principal buyers. 
Mab^'ans and Khatris alone purchased 5,339 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 

Xiaad-revenne, and present settlements — 
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9,798 
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10,086 

‘35,666 

45,762 

11,191 
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7,199 

31,223 

j 14,232 

45,455 


Icidence 
Revenue, of revenue 
I 'Ota culti¬ 
vated acre. 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,21,479 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,40,582), falling at a rate of Re. 1-14-0 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-14-9 per acre on the area assessed to 
Q-overnment revenue, and at Rs. 2-0-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses daring the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,80,524. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shdmii contained 55 inhabited 

« , villages, of which 12 bad less than 200 inhabitants; 

Jropulation. ^ r -» 7 1 

15 had between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 

and 1,000; 10 had betwerai 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 

and 2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. Sh4mli alone had over 5,000 inhaMtawfia . 

The settlement records show that there were 77 estates on the register in 

1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 55,876 sonls (25,348 females), 

gm g 553 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 

46,529 Hindus, of whom' 21,059 were females ; and 9,347 Musalmins, amongst 

whom 4,289 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 


** * - 18 estates for permanent settlemeut in this parganah. 
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four great classes, the censas shows 4,818 Brahmans, of whom 2,198 were 
females; 819 Rajputs, including 326 females; 4,151 Baniyas (1,873 female) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes’’ of 
the census ruturns, which show a total of 36,741 souls, of whom 16,662 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Cfaur 
(4,349), Kanaujiya and Dakaut. The Rajputs, for the most part, belong to 
the Bisen and Chandrabansi clans, and the Baniyas to the great Agarwal (4,142) 
sub-dirision. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Budhi, 
Kahar, Chamar, (6,165), Garariya, Julaha, Eumhar, Sondr, Jogi 

(1,171), Mali (1,531), Khakrob (2,587), Jat (11,947), and Gujar (793). Mnsal- 
mans comprise Shaikhs (8,563J and Sayyids (149). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
<3cc par s, census of 1872* From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 636 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,517 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,912 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, anima’s, or goods; 7,115 in agricultural operations; 3,031 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable^ mineral, and animat There were 395 persons returned as labourers 
and 727 as of no ^eeified oceup^ttfen. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same i^turus give 328 as landholders, 17,776 as cultivators, 
and 37,772 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 855 mal^ as able to 
read and write out of a tofatl male population numbering 30,528 souls. Shamli 
was formed out of the old Akbari parganah of Eair^na in the reign of 
Jahangir, who bestowed it upon Hakim Mukarrab Kb4n, It remained in his 
family until it was resumed by Bahilur Shllh, and since then has formed a 
separate tappa which in course of time acquired the name of a parganah. In 
1816 it comprised 21 villages and 24 estates, and in 1840-41 it received one 
village from parganah Nakur and three villages from parganah Thana Bhawan, 
in the Sah4raopur district, assessed at Es. 7,780. Parganah Banat was 
subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs are often known as Shamli- 
Banat to the present day. 

ShikAbpub, a parganah of the Budhana tahsil of the Muzaffamagar distrid;, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Baghra; on the north-west by parganah 
Shamli; on the north-east by parganah Muzaiffarnagar; on the east and south-east 
by parganah Khatanli, and on the south by parganah Budhana. According to 
the census of 1872, this parganah had a total area of 100 square mil^ and 
128 acres, of which 74 square miles and 134 acres were under cultivation. 
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The area assessed to Grovenimsnt revenue during the same year was 98 square 
miles and 429 acres, of which 73 square miles and 448 acres were cultivated, 
12 square miles and 608 acres were culturable, and 12 square miles and 416 
acres were barren. 

The western portion of the parganah is intersected by the Hindan, and ths 

1 f atures forms the eastern boundary. The high land of 

Phy. ical features. between them slopes down on each side to¬ 

wards the rivers, and is entirely dependent on the rains for irrigation. The slope 
where thehigh land merges into the or river-bed is much cut up with ravines 

on both sides and in the khiiir of the Kali, the presence of reh and occasional 
loss by over-saturation in seasons of heavy rain are drawbacks that are more 
than compensated by the certain crops of sugar and rice that are produced there. 
In the uplands, the soil consists of a rich loam traversed by two belts of sand 
running southwards though Mubarakpiir to the Kali khddir^ which add to the 
natural aridity of the soil. Irrigation from wells, except in this sandy tract, is 
practicable and general. This tract is inhabited by a chaurdsi of the Baliyau 
Jats, a bdrah of Tagas and the Saini colony of Shahpiir. The proprietors are 
chiefly Jats, Tagas, and Pathans. The trans-Hindan tract, known as Shikarpur 
proper, consists of eighteen Jat estates. The level upland is nearly of unvary¬ 
ing excellence, the khddir is good, and the slope towards the lowlands contains 
the only positively inferior soils. Irrigation from masonry and earthen wells 
was known long before the introduction of the canal, and here canal-irrigation 
does not seem to have been required. Mr. Oadell writes :—The extension of 
canal irrigation to this tract must have been due more to the desire o f the 
canal department to substitute canal for well-irrigation and to collect high 
water-rates from an industrious population, than to any wish to improve 
the cultivation of the tract. Indeed, in the estates to the south, in which water* 
is most required, the supply is so uncertain that the rajbaha (Kalarpur) is of 
little use.’’ Out of the 59 villages constituting the parganah in 1862, Mr. T. 
Plowden formed the old settlement of 24 villages that belong to the Sardhana 
jdgir; another portion of the parganah was settled by Sir H, M. Elliot, and 
the remainder by Mr. E. Thornton. The revision of settlement was made by 
Mr. H. Keene, Mr. Oadell examined the parganah with a view to the per¬ 
manent settlement, and could only recommend eight estates as coming within 
the prescribed conditions. The parganah is fairly assessed, and, as far as possible, 
fixe burden of taxation has been equalised. The industrious J&t communities 
were relieved from the undue share of the revenue that had previously been 
levied from them, and in regard to their villages Mr. Keene writes :—Not only 
in this, feat in most parganahs thai I have had to deal with, I have found 
recommending high assessments on particular estates simply and solely 
Itey were held by wealthy individuals or by industrious tribes; while 
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tlie for thsir party laj? great stress on tlieir want of capital and other 

personal disadvantages. Each class seems disposed to regard the land-revenne 
as a kind of income-tax rather than what it really is—the landlord’s rent. 
Doubtless the hereditary claims of the malgnz&rs form a source of sentimental 
influence which is hard to resist, bat it cannot be indulged beyond the 
limits imposed by the alternative necessity of allowing a malikana. Other¬ 
wise, we must by parity of reasoning, be driven to place an exorbitant demand 
on estates where they happen to be held by persons of more than usual energy 
and enterprise, which is equivalent to the manifest absurdity of treating penally 
the exhibition of merit and resource. Hence in the Soron sub-division of this 
parganah I have sacrificed many small increments which were recommended 
to me, having regard to the ^casual variations’of Mr Bird.” The transfers 
from 1841 to 1861 were very heavy, amounting to 16,485 acres, or including 
confiscations to 16,742 acres, equivalent to 26 per cent, of the total ar^. 
The industrions Jacs pirted with 9,601 acres; Afghans lost 4,008 acres; Maha- 
jans 1,624, and Tagas 711 acres. The Jats re-purchased one-half their losses 
and the Afghans and Tagas a portion of theirs, but the lion‘’s share, as usual, 
fell to the Mahajans, who became owners of 7,465 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the 
Land-revenue. . _ , . ^ , 

land-revenue at the past and present settlements:— 


---1 

Oulturable. 

Cm.TTrATSi>. 

Irrigated, 

Dry. 

Total 

Acres, 
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Acres. Acres. Acres. 

6,999 

. 43,953 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Bs. 1,05,020 (or with cesses, Bs. 1,21,309), falling at a rate of Re. 1-10-2 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-10-7 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Ss. 2-3-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Bs. 2,05,760- 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shikarpur contained 51 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 5 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Population. ants; 17 had between 200 and 500; 10 had between 

500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 
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3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000* The settlement records show that 
in 1863 there were 72 estates on the register. The total popnlation in 1872 
numbered 52,329 souls ''24,108 females), giving 523 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 39,012 Hindus, of whom 17,712 were 
females; 13,317 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,396 were females* Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,299- 
Brahmans, of whom 1,501 were females; 246 Rajptits, including 117 females 
3,579 Baniyas (1,614 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
31,888 souls, of whom 14,480 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi¬ 
sions found in this pargauah are the Gaur (4,304) and Sarwariya (143)i. 
The RajpAfes belong for the most part to the Kachhwaha clan, and the Baniyas 
to the AgarwAl (2,758) and Chhoti Saran (684) sub-divisions. The principal* 
divisions of the other castes are the Kahar, Taga (2,750), Ohamdr, (5,770), 
Garariya (1,331), Julaha, KumhAr, Hajjam, SonAr, Lohar, Jogi, MAli, KhAk- 
rob (1,985), JAt (6,862), and Saini (713). The Husalmans comprise Shaikhs, 
(12,132) and Sayyids (293). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupataons. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

712 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,671 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,645 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men,, 
animals or goods ; 7,147 in agricultural operations ;. 2,713 in industrial occu-. 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,106 persons returned as labourers 
and 549 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective- 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,970 as landholders, 16,667 as cultivators, 
and 32,692 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are apparently imperfect, show 1,582 males as ablO' 
to read and write out of a total male popnlation numbering 28,221 souls. 
ShikArpur repres^ents portions of the old Akbari parganah of Khudi. The 
name Khudi is the old name of the town of Shikarpur and is supposed to be 
the name of the Baja who founded it. Soron or- Shoron, which contained six- 
villages in 1816, was subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs are now 
sometimes known as Soron-Shikarpur. 

TbjL^a Bhawak, a town in parganah Th4na Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
is distant 18 miles from Muzaffarnagar, The population in 1,847 was 
11^21,in1853was 11,474, and in 1865 was 8,481Jn 1872 there were 7,486 inha- 
y^hom 3,8^ were HindAs (1,781 females) and 3,628 were Musalmdus 
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(1,837 females), chiefly Shaittffl. Hese figtires show a steady decrease in 
&e popnkSon. The town has a good number of brick-built houses and is well 
^ opened out by four roadways meeting in a central point 

which forms an open e&cmk or market-place, where the 
grain-dealers reside. The site is raised and lies between the country irrigated 
on the west by a branch of the eastern Jumna canal and the lowland of the 
Krishni nadi on the east, which forms the drains^e line. In former times, the 
houses extended quit© as far as the banks of the nadi. The water in the prin¬ 
cipal well was twelve feet from the surface in March, 1869, and in the rains it 
rises to six feet. In some places the water is almost at the surface during 
the rains. As a rale, the water is good, but often in the rains it is covered with 
an oleaginous matter. There are many mined houses about Thiua Bhawan, 
and many decayed Mnsalm&n families reside here. The Hindus have a temple 
in the Bhawan sacred to Devi, which is visited by people from a distance. 
There is a first-class police-station and a branch post-office here. The Chauki- 
dari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police 
numbering 28 men of all ranks at an annual cost of Es. 1,644, besides a staff 
of sweepers. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to Rs, 3,254, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-5-6 per head of the population and Re, 1-8-4 per house* 
The number of houses assessed was 1,812 and the expenditure was 2,542. 
The township contains 14,200 bigha^ of wH<A 9,700 were under cultivation in 
1867. The soil is %htai]d sandy, sand at twelve feet from the surface, and below 
it <flay. Vegetables and a little rice are grown near the town, and the spring crops 
are wheat and gram. There are some mango and acacia trees in the neighbourhood. 

Thmia Bhawan was known as Th4na BMm during the reign of Akbar, but 
that name has long ^ven place to the present one, so 
History. called after the celebrated temple of Bhawini Devi, still 

a place of considerable r^rt. Hajabat Ali Khan, ancestor of the K&zi who 
was m notorious during the mutiny, was the Kazi at the British occupation in 
1803, and was made by them a tahsild4r, but the outcry of the whole pargauah 
soon led to his dismi^al. He was an active purchaser of the title-deeds of 
dispossessed assignees of the Government revenue, as his power and influence 
enabled him to recover possession of what they had been unable to preserve. 
He purchased several villages at auction-sale for arrears of revenue, and altoge¬ 
ther was one of the most resolute and powerful landholders in the district. 
Mr. Thornton, in his report, mentions how he brought into order the village of 
Eiuni, which had been sold for arrears, and was inhabited by a community of 
Rajputs, who resisted all attempts to impose the amount of revenue due for 
their large and valuable village, and were also notorious as thieves : the fear of 
them had half depopulated the surrounding villagesbut they succumbed to 
their new master. 
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The mutiny. 


Thasa Bhawan was a centre of disaffection daring the mutiny, when the 
Shaikhzddahs headed by their K^zi, Mahbtib Ali 
Kh&Uy and his nephew Inayat Ali, broke into open 
rebellion. Their most daring feat was the capture of the Shamli tahsil and 
the massacre in cold blood of 113 men who defended it (14th September, 1857). 
Mr. Edwards, the Magistrate, being reinforced by some Sikh and Gurkha levies, 
shortly afterwards determined to attack Thdna Bhawan, and thus describes his 
operations On our approaching the place, large bodies of men were seen 
drawn out in the mango groves and behind the high-standing crops ; the ar¬ 
tillery opened fire and speedily dispersed them. The guns, however, could not 
do much, owing to the view being obstructed by the gardens and trees up to 
the veiy walls. Some Gurkhas and Sikhs were next sent out as skirmishers to 
clear the cultivation, which they effected. It was at this period that Lieute¬ 
nant Johnstone, commanding the Sikhs, was wounded by a musket ball in the 
arm and obliged to go to the rear. After a time, finding that the skirmishers 
were unable to keep down the fire of the town, the rebels firing from behind 
walls, the skirmishers were directed to be withdrawn; the force then moved 
more to the left where the ground was clearer, and the horse artillery again 
opened fire, but finding after a few rounds that little or no effect was pro¬ 
duced, tlie rebels keeping under cover, the guns were withdrawn. A storm¬ 
ing party of the Sikhs and Gtirkhas—^the former tinder Captain Smith, 
the latter under Lieutenant Cuyler—were directed to advance and storm 
the town. The party did as directed under a smart fire of musketry, and after 
clearing and taking possession of several detached buildings which were keenly 
contested, charged over the wall into the town and got possession of two guns, 
which they held for some time, but losing a number of men, and the supports 
failing to come to their aid, they were at length obliged to return, leaving the 
captured guns behind as there were no means of removing them. The artillery 
fired a few shots into the town which were not replied to, and we then retired. 
The musketry fire from the walls of the town and loop-holed houses was very 
heavy, and our men, dropping all around, shot by enemies whom they could not 
even see, became dispirited. We were engaged for nearly seven hours, and the 
men were thorougbly exhausted. The town, which was surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and has eight gates, is naturally a strong one, and the great number of its 
defenders, elated with their late success at Sh4mli, rendered all our efforts vain. 
Our loss was heavy: 17 killed and 25 wounded, including Captain Smith and 
Lieutenant Johnstone. The line of baggage, when we were retiring, was attacked 
by a large party of horse and foot near the village of Kheori; they were at once 
chargad in gallant style by two detachments of the Ist Panjdb Cavalry, one led 
on hj S*S. Melville, Esq., O.S., and the other by M. Low, Esq,, O.S., who was 
woundod, receiving three sword-cuts, while his horse was also much cut. 
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The itsmrgenia fled in utter disorder and were cut up by the caralry, to the 
number of about 100, the rest scaped through the high crops. We met with 
no further opposition on the road.” Recalled by orders, Mr. Edwards was 
obliged to fall back on the ciril station, but shortly afterwards, being joined 
by a force from Meerut under Major Sawyer, he again proceeded gainst 
KiAna Bhawan. Ibe force on arriving at the place found the town deserted, 
and so it remained until the middle of October, when it was again visited by the 
flying column. So great was the fear entertained by the people of the Shaikh- 
zAdahs that no one would give information” against the leaders of the rebellion. 
Ample evidence was subsequently secured, and they met with thdr deserts. 
The wall of the town and the eight gates were levelled to the ground, and fiom 
October no further disturbance took place. 

ThAka Bhawan, a parganah of the Sli&mli tahsil of the Mazaffamagar dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by the SahAranpur district; on the west by par¬ 
ganah Jhanjhana; on the east by parganah Ctarthawal, and on the south by 
parganah Shauili and partly by parganah Baghra. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 89 square miles and 627 acres, 
of which 53 square mil^ and 518 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 75 square miles and 
378 acres, of which 45 square miles and 352 acres cultivated, 16 sqmtre 
nriks and 480 acres warn ami 13 square miles and 186 acres w^e 

'tewieu# 

ThAoa Bhawan h intersected on the west by tim eastern Jumna canal and 

Fhy^cal features ^ ^ Erishui nadi, both of whidi have 

a course from north to south. The distinction be¬ 
tween the tracts to the east and west of the river is very marked. The banks of 
iie river are high, and the tract to the east is so raised that there are few wells 
and little irrigation. TTie country is open, with a sparse population and thin 
cultivatian. To the west population is dense and cultivation close. The soil 
here, too, is naturally good and the means of irrigation plentiful. Wheat is the 
principal crop, occupying 48 per cent, of the cultivated area, and rice of a good 
quality is grown in a few villages. Mango groves are common along the canal, 
and there are a few dhdi patches in the north-west of the parganah and a few 
scattered clumps of acacias. On either side of the canal large, patches of u$ar 
occnr throughout the whole parganah^ Mr. Cadell describes the eastern tract 
as one possessing few natural advantages. The soil is of fair qnaliiy, but the 
sinking of earthen wells is difficult and expensive; the cultivators, too, are for 
tiie most part Rajputs, whose progress has not been rapid. It might have been 
thought that this was the tract in which, above all others, canal water would have 
been most useful and was most certain to be given, but although the once fre¬ 
quent earthen wells to the west of the river have long since been closed by the 
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6anal, and altfaougli the neighbourhood to the east was well supplied with ma¬ 
sonry wells, yet the canal department has carefully avoided the tract which most 
required its aid, and has lavished canal water in needless profusion over a fer¬ 
tile country which hardly wanted help. The consequence is that, while reh and 
swamps are doing muoh injury beyond the Kirsuni, and while the rajbaha to 
the east irrigates large tracts fully secured by masonry wells, the dry and arid 
tract in the middle of the parganah has been left without that share of canal 
irrigation which it so much requires.” A line of revenue-free villages runs 
across the parganah owned by Shaikhs, Biliiches, and ilarbattas, but there were 
very many more in existence before the mutiny. 

Mr. Thornton made the settlement of this parganah when it was in the 
Saharanpur district. His assessment expired in 1861, 

Ilscai history. revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin.^ Dur¬ 

ing the currency of the old settlement the recorded transfers amount to 5,690 
acres and hardly exceed one-seventh of the total area. Excluding the area in 
which money-lenders were themselves the vendors, this class has succeeded in 
becoming proprietors of one-half of the area transferred, or one-fourteenth of the 
total area. Rajpdts were the principal losers by sales, to the extent of 2,277 
acres, and Mahdjans and Khatris purchased 3,590 acres. Land at forced sales 
fetched about six times the annual land-revenue and at private sales seven 
times. In addition to the transfers noted above, 7,536 acres were confiscated on 
account of rebellion, chiefly held by Musalmdn grantees and others around 
Thina Bhawan. The prevailing castes are J&s and Rajputs with a good 
sprinkling of Shaikhs and Path4ns. The following statement gives the statis¬ 
tics of the land-revenue 




iil. 

*3 II I 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Bs. Hs. a. p« 

. 30,361 56,244 1 13 7 

19,698 7,994 27,692 67,081 2 0 11 


The lund-revenue for 1872, according to tie census returns, amounted to 
Es. 57,986 (or with cesses, Rs. 68,945), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-1 per British 
cm the total area, at Be. 1-3-2 per acre on the area assessed to Q-overnment 
?6venw>andat 1-10-11 p^ acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by 
enifivatora to th© land-owners as rent and cesses during the same year baa 
heip 0 »|imated at 1,40^570. 

12 «s4al«8 ia for permanent eeltlement. 


















Acmrdmg to i!ie oenitis of l87i, parga&kfa XMoa Bihaw^ 

inbabited Tillages^ of wbidi 12 bad lees tbaa 
FopalaJaoiu bifente ; 17 bad between 20Q and SOO 1 16 had between 

500 and 2,(MW; 3 had betweeai 1,000 and i,000, and oiia had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The towns dontaining m&m than 5,000 mhabitantas are Tli&da Bha- 
wan and Jalalabad* ‘ The s^exnent reoerds show that 64 estates wej^on ihe 
register in 1863. The total |K)pnlalion in 1872 £nimlraed41,928 ^nls (18,473 
females), giying 466 to the sqnai^ mile. Gtassifidd acoc^ding to z^Iigioh 
were 27,310 Hindus, of whom 12,230 Wetn females ; aM 14|623 Ma^izi4i% 
amongst whom 7,243 were female. Distributing the Hindu poptllaMon amUUg^ 
the four gmt classes, the census shows 2,494 Brahmans, of whotU 1,109 Were 
females; 2,212 Bajputs, including 863 females; 2,753 BaniyaS (1,243 ffenialee)| 
whilst the great mass of the poptdation is inelnded in the other castes’* el*the 
censns returns, which show a total of 19,851 souls, of whom 9,017 are femaleO; 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, nutn^ 
bering 2,335 souls in 1872. The Gmt 

(491), Pandk aial Gbharw4r clans, and the B&mym to the Agarw&l (2,653) 
sub-division. The most numerous and iniuential of the other clans Aretlm 
Budhi, Kahar, Taga (120), Ohamar (4,996), Garariya, Jul^ba, KnmMr, 
KhAkrob (1,434), J4fc (933), Saim (1,655), and Borh (fSi) c4e^. 
ixi4^ aro &6 most^poweriid of 12,153IStafkhzddahs, 429 Bay- 


The ocoupatiom of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OccapatLOiis. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 409 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,088 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 1,449 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods; or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,382 in agricultural operations; 2,597 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegdable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,004 persons returned as labourers 
and 488 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
poGtire of age or sex^ the same returns give 321 as landholders, 11,099 as 
cultivators, and 30,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,092 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,455 
souls. The parganah is known in the Jin-z-^Aibari under the name of Thana 
Bhim, but the name Th&ua Bhawanhas been fixed for a long time. In 1840-41 
the parganah was broken up: 28 villages were transferred to other parganahs, 
and the 44 villages remaining formed the nucleus of a new parganah, to which 
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was added one village eaoli from parganahs SaMranpur and Deoband, three from 
Gangoh, two from Channsat Kheri, and three from Ndnauta, making 54 vil¬ 
lages in all, assessed at Es. 47,228* Of the villages transferred, OharthSwal, 
received 15 ; Baghra, 4 ; Gordhanpnr, 1 ; Jhanjh6aa, 5 ; and Shdmli, 3. 

Tisang, a large village in parganah Shikdrpnr of the Muzaffarnagar dis-t 
trict^ is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 1,800 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,967 inhabitants, of whom 
a great proportion were, MusalmAns. The zamindar is a Sayjid and has 
recently built a new Tnasjid, The site is somewhat raised, but on the 
north is a large depression known as the jUl^ which carries off the drain¬ 
age of the surrounding country for some miles. There are two good hrick- 
bnilt wells in the village in which the water is eighteen feet from the surface 
with a depth of fifteen feet. There is a small bazar here where supplies may be 
obtained. For some years there has been considerable sickness in the village: 
much of this must be due to the want of cleanliness, which appears to be cha¬ 
racteristic of the villages in this district. Imdd l Husain of Tisang obtained 
Jaula as a grant for services during the mutiny. Tisang was founded by Sayyid 
Bia^abr Khkn of the Efindliw5,l branch of the BArha Sayyids, who died in 1047 H. 
(1637 A.D.) His son was Zabardast Elan, and his brother was Sayyid Alam^ 
who perished with theunfortxmate Prince Shuja in Afakan* 
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A. 

cesses* 
z soil, S. 

Attif Unseed. 

AmcdtSsr, the Cassia Jittmkt, 

Azw^i, the Indian mnllet, Mm§il wrsUa. 

Arkar, the edible gtain, Cajamss Bicolor, 

Asarhf the Hinda month corresponding to Jnne- 
July. 

Atkddr^ a caste ol money-laiders» 495. 

B. 

BahU the Ameia Arabica. 

Backussa, a sx>emes of fish. 

Badkua, a species of fish. 

Bdjra, the PenieiUaria spicata, 

BakrUf a species of fish. 

Borkund, & term used in divisaoa of crops, 74, 

Bdm^ an eeL 

Band, an embankment. 

Bdngar, the uplands of the Duah. 

Bansi, a fishing rod. 

Bdrah, a soil, 8. 

Barha, a soil, 8, 

Batdi, division of crops 
Bdm<m, a olnster of 52 viOages. 

Bag0t, m 

Beiam, rinteposl, 1$. 

Bcr, the ZisypMm 
Bckrdra, a species ^ fish, 

BhsMorjdf, a fishing^n^, 20* 

Bhansdra, a species of fish. 

Bhanwtar, mplds or eddies* 210. 

Bhdpackdra, a kind of tesnire, 288, 

Bkeripa, a W'olf. 

Bk&r, a kind of soil, 7. 

B(gha, a measure of land. 

Smamia, <K>tton>seed« 

Biswa, a measure of land* 

Bismmirs, under^roprietota, 

BiSw&tA, a measure of land. 

Bo^i, a species of fish, 

Boidr a spoite of fish* 

0 . 

Ch^a, the fismioe of 1840 Sambat, 

Chahma, a species of fish. 

Charas, preparation of hemp (^O^nnabis Saiioa), 
Chari, stalks of fodr, used as fodder. 

Chauk, a central space in a town used generally 
as a market-place 
CkanJU, guard-house. 

Ckaskrdpai, a town-headlC} 428. 

Cbaviai, a species of Amaranth, 

Ckkatdkf the sixteenth part of a seer, 
domdr, title given to a Gfijar leader, 55. 
CUlm, a spemes of fish. 


D. 

Ddbh, a sp^es of graas, 187. 

DSkra, a kind of soil, 7. 

Bdl, splil pulse. 

Ddm, the twentieth part of an Akhari rupee* 
the Bntea frondosa. 

Bkoimta, the Dedvra aiba, 

DhsskU, a lever-weil. 

JOefasH, extra crops grown on fend which ha» 
already home one crop in the same year. 

Dda, a species of mnstard. 

Buhar, iow marsh-lands. 

Ddmai, loam. 

E. 

Ek’Jasli, one-crop land. 

F. 


Bards, the tamarisk. 

Fasii, the agricultural year. 

o. 

Chmia, a lixiviating trough, 96, 

Qmm, a v^age. 

Garifiij the long-noaed alligator. 

Gwsj, a market-plscc. 

Gas, a yard measure. 

Gkdi, a ferry. 

Ghi, clarified butter, 

Ghopar, a sp^es of fish. 

GkSr, a species of fish. 

Gtra, the sixteenth part of a gas. 

Got, a snh-diTision of a clan. 

Gotra, a sub-division of a cUn. 

Guftdr, a hyena. 

G^ a small canal distributaTy. 

Gdlar, the Fieus gUmcrata, 

Gdr, a preparation of sngar. 

H. 

Bara, a species of timber. 

Bardwat, the van of the army, 598. 

Bdth, a measure, a cubit. 

Benga, a harrow. 

Hfjri, the date of Muhammad’s fifght from 
Mecca. 

Biran, an antelope. 

I. 

Jmli, the Xamarindus Indka 
Indrdyan bisiombha, the colocynth gourd. 
latimrdri sanad, a grant in perpetuity. 
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J. 

Jaedddj land granted on military iervice. 

Jdgtr, a grant of land. 

Jamdlgoiaf the Croton tiglium, 

Jdman, the Eigenia Jambotanum. 

Jawdsa, a species of tamarisk, 

Jazdilf a large gun or Tt all-piece. 

JhdOf the tamarisk. 

Jhigan, a species of timber. 

Jhit, a natural reservoir of water. 

Jhingat a prawn. 

Jodr, the Holcus sorghum. 

K. 

KdladdnOf the Pharbitis nil, 

Kallar^ salt-infected marsh, 35. 

Kan, baldly terms used in division of produce, 74, 
Kdns, the Saccharum spontaneum, 

KaUrna^ a species of fish. 

Katk Karaunjay the Guilandina Bondtic^ 

Kkadir, low alluvial land along the bed of a river. 
EJiddir maitiy alluvial soil. 

Khdkiy unirrigated land. 

Khdri bolt, a dialect, 5 i. 

Khdri, sulphate of Soda, 34. 

Kharif, rain-crops. 

Khar pakka, f o^>t and mouth disease. 
Khala-ki-zamin, 202. 

Kheral, a species of fish. 

Khera, a mound, usually a deserted ate. 

Khilaty a dress of honor. 

Khirni, the Mimusops Kanki, 

Kikar, the Acacia Afahica. 

Kodo, the Paspalum scorbieulaium, 

Kuchcha, as applied to roads and wells means 
unmetalled, without masonry. 

Kusa, a grass. 

Kuaum, safflower (^Carihamus tinaiorius), 

Katy a term used in division of produce, 74. 
Kydri, a solar evaporating pan, 36. 

L. 

Lahsora, the Cordia myxa, 

Lanchor, a species of fish, 

Ldnchiy a species of fish. 

L&o, a run at a well. 

Lohiya, the Liolichos S^ensu^ 

M. 

Maddr, the Calatropis gigantea* 

Mahdser, a species of fish. 

Makdioaty the winter rains. 

MaMa, the Bassia latifolia, 

Majhola, a class 6f soil, 8. 

Magar, snub^o^d alligator. 

Marddna, the men’s apartments. 

Mandna, the Eleusin* corocantt, 

Mdshy the Phasoolus Roxbwrghii. 

JKa^id, a mosqne. 

Masur, tihe Erimm JbaM, 

MaMiydx, a clay soil, 
h^ercffltaiy. 
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I Moth, the Phaseohis aconitifolius, 

Menr ka andj, an agricultural phrase, 298. 

Muky & species of fish. 

Mondal, a species of fish. 

Mukaddam, a head-man of a village. 

Mukarariy a tenure held on a fixed revenue. 
Mukarariddr, the holder of a muharari, 

Munda, a class of soil, 8. 

Mung, the Phaseolus mungo. 

Muticla, a mash for cattle, 19 . 

K 

Ndkdy a man-eating alligator, 18. 

Niinkdr, an allowance as maintenauce. 

Nareniy a species of fish. 

Mlgdi or A uj'i, the Portax picttis, 

Nim, the Azadirachta Indiva. 

Nimak-hardm, a scoundrel, fd.lse to the salt. 
Nisji, half share in division of produce, 76. 

P. 

Pahihdskty cultivators not resident in the village 
in which they caltivate. 

Vanai/a, a species of fish. 

Farhaly a kind of tifiibep. 

Patra, a species of fish, 

Paitiy a snh-division of a village. 

Paifiddriy a land-tenure. 

Piliya, a kind of soil like pilotm^ 7. 

Pilota, a kind of soil, 7. 

Pipaly the Fic'ts religiosa, 

Pdnehiy tail-money for grazing, 6. 

Pdla, a bundle of thatching grass, 102. 

Purimakiy a species of fish, 

E. 

Babiy the spring or cold-weather crops. 
Badherajdly a large fishing-net, 20, 

Rjjhaha, a canal distributary, 

RaSy brine of lixiviation, 37. 

Rati, a weight. 

Rausli, a kind of soil. 

Rehy impure carbonate of soda. 

Rendi, castor bean. 

Rizka, lucerne grass. 

Roku, the Indian carp, 

Ruhel, a species of fish. 

B. 

Sajjimatti, impure carbonate of soda. 

SdU, the Skorta robusta, 

Sanady a grant or patent. 

Sanndiy the Hindu era. 

Sara m, Indian mustard. 

SaoHya, a species of fish. 

Sdwan, the Hindu month correspontjfii^ to July-' 
August. 

Sdwanky the Oplismcmm frumentaceumy 
Ser, a weight eiiual to 2*057 Iks', avmrdniKfis* 
Sharak nakdt, a tenure, 

She^ mdkiy a species of fish, 

SMkk, a division of a subab. 
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Ski^ntf ih€ Sistoo* 

Shorn, salt-petre. 

Skor, MLtt'infected marsh* 

Sfota, a kind of sc^ 4 . 

Siki, a porcupine* 

Singk^n, water-ea!trop» Tra^n 
Siras, the Albiszia jpectofa, 

Sirvaiy a rirer-weed, 

SisA, the J^dbergia Hswoo, 

Solar, a species of Sah. 

Somwdti amdacas, see page 173 . 

Sa^aMd {, the fief of a snlMihdar. 

Sadder MSguz&r, the principal person who m- 
gages with Goremmefit for the land reTenne 
m. behalf of the Tillage commimitj. 

T. 

Tahii S&dhi, lands ai^igned feu the prit^ purse 
of the Mugs of Delhi. 

TakhaUur, a nem-de plume. 

Takkdvx, agricultural adTanees. 


TalakadAi, the holding of a iiduksdSr. 
Tamgcm, a species of fish. 

a species of fish. 

Tdra, a speciefl of oil-seed. 

Tardiy low-lying, moist land. 

Tkanpddr, a receiver of stolen propeiy. 
Ttkdra, a term used in dirkion of produce^ 74. 
Tila, a mound or hilL 
T4m, the Cedreia ioona. 

u. 

Urd, the Pkaseolus radiatue* 

Ore, a Husaluiu religioiis galh^ing. 

Omr, a hameu uncultuxable emlX. 

z. 

Zahti, cash-rates for particular crops, 
Zaminddri, the holding of a zamiud^* 
ZanXnddr, a landholder. 

Zajtdna, the womens’ apartments. 
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Abu, drainage line, Meerut, 206, 212, 213. 
Acheja YiUa^, Bulandshalxr, 15. 

Ads, Akbari parganah, Bula^sha}ir,2,3, 4,101. 
AdMuistratire cliauges, Bulandshshr, 3; Mee¬ 
rut, 197; Muzaitsrnsgsr, 441. 

Adminlatrstire dirklons, Bulandshshr, 2; Mee¬ 
rut, 196; Muzaffarnagsr, 140. 

Afgl^ population, Bolsxidsbidir,49,63-4{Mee¬ 
rut, 267, 292; Muzaffamagar, 511. 

Afrasyab KMu restrains the JlUa, 66. 

Agarwal caste, Bulandshajbtr 46 ; Meerut, 259; 

Maza:Sarnagar, 497. 

Agauta tahsxl, Bulandshahr, 2. 

Agauta parganab, 2, 3, 5, 21, 22, 23, 24, 43, 45; 
general appearance, 102; fiscal history, popu¬ 
lation, 103; occupations of the people, Ms- 
toiy, 104. 

Age, population according to, Bulandshahr, 44, 
45; Meerut, 253; Muzaftamagar, 492. 

Apia soil, 8. 

Agra subah, 3. 

Agra canal, 9. . 

Agiiciilture, Bulandsbahr, 20-30; Meemi, 225- ; 

47; Muzaffamagar, 463-84. 

Agricultural implements, Meerut district 227; 
Muzaffamagar, 471. 

Agricultural labourers, Meerut, 298 ; condition 
of, 299; Muzaffamagar, 583. 

Agrieultural populatloix, BdMIediair, 4I» 42; 

576, I 

Al^ 2, 3^ 4, 5, 9, 21, 

22,23,24, 43, 46; genend appearance, 106; 
&cal h^tcuy, popul^ou, 107 ; occnpa^r^ of 
the people, history, 108-9. 

Ahir, Akbari maMl, 2, 3. 

Ah4r town, Bulandshahr, 9, 10, 13, 24, 45, 82; 

description of, 105. 

Aheriya caste, 18, 20. 

AMbaj^ B«|a of the Toinar tribe, 84. 

AMr caste, Bulandshahr, 48; Meerut, 265; Mu¬ 
zaffamagar, 504. 

Ahmadgarh jhfl, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Ahmadgarh Tillage, Bulandshahr, 3, 4,109. 
Ahmad SMth Ahdali, 113. 

Ailam Tillage, Muzaffamagar, 635. 

Ain-i-AkMtri, parganahs of Bulandshahraccord- 
ing to, 2 ; ofMeemt, 196 ; of Muzaffamagar,440. 
AJrtot Tillage, Meerut, 347. 

Akbarabad or Agra sfibah, 3. 

Akbari pargauahs, Bulandshahr, 2 ; Meerut, 
196; Muzaffamagar, 635. 

Akbarpur rilli^e, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Alawalpur drainage line, Meerut, 208. 

Alienations of land, Bulandshahr, modes and 
extent of, 71; Meerut, 287; Muzaffamagar, 
652-64. 

Al^rh district, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 39, 42. 
Aligarh town, 12,16. 

Alipur drainage line, Meerut, 206. 

Allahabad, cotton experiments in, 28. 

AHu Afghan, founder of Khanpur estate, 65. 
AUuTion and diluTion, rules for propriety al¬ 
lowance in cases of, 14,454. 


Amir Kh&n Pindiri, irruptions 56. 

Ananga, grant made by, 86. 

Anarchy In Bulandsh^ during the mutiny, 
92. 

Anchu feny, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Animal kingdom, Buland^iahr, 18; Meerut, 
222 ; HttzaffarnagM:, 462. 

Anup Bai, Ibunder of the Bnlandjshahr estate, 
3,63, 113. 

An pshahr tahsH, 2, 4, 9,117. 

Ai^pshahr parganah, 2, 3,5, 9, 21, 22, 23,43 ; 
general appearance, !I4; fiscal history, land 
rcTenue, 115 ; population, occupations of the 
people, 116; history, 117. 

Anupshahr town, 2, 9,10,12, 13, 14, 16,16,17 ; 
population of, in 1847,41, ^ 109 ; site, Musar, 
110 ; public of&ces, fairs and trade, 111; his¬ 
tory, 112 

Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, 216- 

Apapapuri, Malribir of the Jainas died at, 501- 

Arauli rajhaha, Gaz^^ canal, 15. 

Area, Bulazuishahr dhrtrict, 2; ur^r irriga¬ 
tion, 21; under different crops, 25 ; Meerut, 
196; Muzaffamagar, 449. ComparatiTe state¬ 
ment of, in the Ganges Canal tract, 548. 

Arkar cultiTation, Meerut, 236. 

Amiya rlUage, Bulandshahr, % II8» 

Asoka G<^umn in Me^ra^ 318- 

Asaessmes^ hmd rereuuie, mode ei, Buland¬ 
shahr, 58; Meerut, 234; Muzaffamagar, 533, 
535, 54(MI. 

Ata Asawar Tillages, Bulandshahr, 118. 

Aupera Tillage, Meerut, 348. 

Aurangabad, Chandokh Tillage, Buhmdshahr. 
118 

Aurangabad police-station, Bulandshahr, 2,42. 

Aurangabad Sayyid Tillage, Bulandshahr^ 119. 

B. 

Bi^BA Kixxr, saint of the low-caste ^ndfis, Mu¬ 
zaffamagar, 517. 

Bahugarh GoTemment stud, 19. 

Bibug^h Tillage, Meerut, 348. 

Badgulmr or Bargujar Eajpdts, Nagars drireu 
by, from, 45 ; account of^ in Bulandshahr, 46 ; 
in Meerut, 259; in Muzaffamagar, 496. 

Baghiaor Bagra parganah, Muzaffamagar, 636; 
physical features, fiscal history, 636; land 
rerenue, population, 637; occupations of 
people, 638. 

Baghra Tillage, Muzaffamagar, 639. 

Bigpat or Baghpat tahsll, Meerut, 353, 

Bag^ parganah, Meerut, 350; population, 352; 
occupations of the people, 352. 

BSgpat town, Meerut, 348 ; municipal arrange¬ 
ments in, 349. 

Bagrasi town, Bulandshahr, 119. 

B^ar town, Meemt, 354. 

Bahadurgarh distributary. Gauges canal, 16, 

Bahadurgarh Tillage, Meerut, 364. 

Bahrambas Tillage, Meemt, 365. 

Bahxiya ferry, Bulandshahr, IS, 
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Bahsuma or Bihsambha town, Metsrut, 356. 

Bais clan of Rajputs, 46-47, 496. 

Bdjra seed, cultivation of, in ;^Xeerut, 230; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 468. 

Bala Bai, Begam, daughter of Madhu Rao Sin- 
dhia, 294. 

Balambha salt, 40. 

Baleni village, Meerut, 356. 

Bamnauli town, Meerut, 355. 

Banganga stream, Meerut, 204, 212 , 213. 

Baniya caste, Bulandshahr, 45,47 ; Meerut, 259; 

Muzaifarimgar 497, 597. 

Banjara caste, 31, 504. 

Banking establishments, Meerut, 314. 

Banks of rivers, Bulaudshahr, 10 , 12 , 13; 

Meerut, 209, 210 ; MuzafEarnagar, 454. 
Bansiwala caste, Bulandshahr, 46. 

Bara or barah, sandy soil, 8 , 37, 449, 545, 

Baral village, Bulandshahr, 119, 

Baralsi village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Baran, Akbari mahal, 2 , 3, 87. 

Barau dastUr under Akbar, 3. 

Baran or Bulandshabr tahsil, 2 , 4, 9, 25, 128. 
Baran parganah, Bulandshahr, 2 , 4,5,10,14,21, 
22 , 24, 27, 37, 43, 46, 86 , 87, 119 ; General ap¬ 
pearance, 120 ; fiscal history, population, 
120 - 21 . 

Baran tOTO.—See Bulandshahr, 

Baranwal Baniyas, 125. 

Bara Bratiippnr village, Meerut, 366, 

Baraut parganah, Meerut, 358. ‘ 

Baraut town, Meerut, 35^7. 

Barha Sayyids, 539. 

Barhar caste, 494. 

Barla village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Barley cultivation in Meerut, 234. 

Barren plains, 6 . 

Basi ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bauriya caste, 504. 

Beds of rivers, Bulandshahr, 9 ; Meerut, 209, 
210 . 

Begamabad railway station and town, Meerut, 
218,365. 

Begam Sumrn, parganahs lapsed after the death 
of, 3 ; history of, 294 ; possessions, army, 
charitable donations, place of residence, heirs 
of, 295. 

Beghaxazpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 640. 
Belaun or Belon vilkge, Bulandshahr, 45, 123. 
Bhainswal village, Huzaffamagar, cut of the 
eastern Jumna canal at, 484, 485 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, 640. 

Bhal Rajpfits of Khfirja, 69 ; invasion of, 85. 
Bhangel ferry, Bxilandshahr, 13. 

Bhat caste, 48, 494. 
phatwara saline lands, 37. 

Bhawan BaMinr Kagar village, Bulandshahr, 
123. 

Bhukarheri parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 636,640 j 
general appearance, 641; fiscal history, 642; 

64s ; rent-rates, transfers, &c., 644-6 ; 
population, 647 ; occupal^ons of the people^i 
. § 48 . 

Bhukarheri village, Muzafferns^r, 648. 
JSiuma-Sambalhfefa Muzaffarnagar, 

^ sandy villages in? 448; silmMon, 648 
appeai3«3fe,.649^; cultiva- 

rent^raJeSy ^oocuphtidns 


Bhup Singh, Badgdjar, founder of Belaun vil¬ 
lage, 123. 

Bhiir soil, 7-8, 26, 449, 537, 645. 

Bhur village, Bulandshahr, 123. 

Biborapnr village, Bulandshahr, 10 . 

Bidauli parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 447, 548 ; 
physical features, fiscal history, 657-58 ; land 
revenue, 659 ; population, occupations of the 
people, 660. 

Bidauli -village, Muzaffarnagar, 34, 38, 661. 

Bij-wara or Bajwara town, Meerut, 365. 

Bilsspur village, Bulandshahr, 16, 124. 

Biluch population, Bulandshahr, 49. 

Binanli to-vm, Meerut, 365. 

Bishnoi Hindu sect, 259, 293, 497. 

Blights causing injury to crops, Meerut, 246. 

Bohra caste, Bulandshahr, 45 ; Muzaffarnagar, 

Bora village, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Bostan viUage, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Boundaries, Bulandshahr 1 - 2 ; Meerut, 19.6; 
Muzaffarnagar, 439. 

Brahmans, in Bulandshahr, 45 ; Meerut, 256 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493, 587. 

Bndkana tahsfi, Muzaffarnagar, 557. 

Bndhana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, physical 
features, 662 ; land revenue, population, 663; 
occupations of the people, 664. 

Building materials, Bulandshahr, 40; Meerut, 
248; Muzaffarnagar, 487. 

Bulandshahr district, area, 1 ; administ;ratiye 
divisions, 2 ; general appearance, 4; heights, 
6 ; soils, 7; rivers, 8 ; ferries and lake^^ 13 ; 
canals; 14; communications, 16; meteorolo^, 
17; animal kingdom, 18; domestic cattle, 18; 
fish, 19; agriculture, 20 ; irrigation, 21 ; well 
area, canal area, 22 ; -waste lands, 24; saf-« 
flower, oil-seeds, 25; mode of husbandry, 26 ; 
model jEann, 27 ; famines and droughts, 3i ; 
famine prices, 31; woods, 33 ; salt mann:^-« 
ture, 34; kunikur, 40; budding materials, 40; 
population, 41; castes, 45; oecuplatiqns,' 49; 
habitations, 60; language, 61; education, ; 
post-office, 63; jails, 64; police, 55 ; mfe.nm- 
cide, 56; fiscal history, 56; leading fanfiliee, 
59; tenures, 70; alienations, 71; cultivations^ 
72; rents, 74; weights and measures, 76; 
fairs, 76; interest, 77 ; wages and prices, 77; 
land revenue, 78; income-taaf, 7^ ; stamps 
and excise, registration, canal revenue, 80 5 
medical history, 81; history, 82; Gazetteer, 101 , 
Bulandshahr or Baran town, 4, 6 , 10 , 11 , 12 , 15, 
16, 17, 41,124; population, principal families, 
125; site, 126; public institutions, 127 ; mu¬ 
nicipality, 128 ; history, 129; rainfall, 130. ~ 
Bulandshahr tahsil and parganahi—See Baran. 
Bulandshahr branch canal, 12,14; constructed 
as a relief work, 31. 

Bullocks, attempt to improve the breed of, 18. 
Busera village, Mu 2 Eaffarnagar, '639'. 

Bntrto viH^e, Muzaffarnagar,'€64. 

C, 

Canaxs, Bulandshahr, 14-16 ; area irrigated bsr, 
21 ; effects of, on public health/23; influence 
of, on erpps, 24; revenue frorn, 80; Heerut, 
214 '; revenue from, 318'; Muzaffarnagar, 454 

, . • * ‘ ‘ J -V-* ' 





Caaal esea^ di ibe EaS nac^, HVII. 

Cantotiiaeiits, Meertit, 317. 

Castes, BnlanSaliabr, 45-49; Meemf, 255-67; 
distribatfon of, according to caltiTation, 268 5 
Muxaffamagar, 493-511, 

Cattle disease, Bulaadsbahr, 19, 

Cawnpore, cotton experiments in tbe model 
farm of, 27, 28. 

Census statistics, Bnlandahahr, 41-50; Heemt, 
249-49; Muxaffami^r, 488-513. 

€hd^ soil, 450. 

ChsMta famine, 31. 

Oband, Hizidn Baja of Aurangabad, 118. 

Cbandlawad Tillage, Meemt, 346. 

Obandansi town, 14. 

Chandi, cotton experiments in, 27, 28. 

Cbandrasen, Eaja of Baran, 85. 

Chartbawal parganab, Mnxaffamagar, 446-47; 
physical features, fiscal history, 665; land re- 
Tenue, population, 666; occupations of the 
people, 667. 

Cbartbawal town, SCnzaffiamagar, 664. 

Cbatari or Chhatari estate, Bulandshahr, 46, 62. 

Cbatari Tillage, Bulandshahr, 130. ! 

Gbaulhris or caste headmen, 125, 270. 

Chauhan Bajpu.s, lands held by, in BulandsUir, 1 
47; Meerut^ 259,262 ; Mitxaifanmagar, 427. 

Cbankla yilii^e, ^knidslialir, 24. 

Chaundera rilUige, Bulandshahr, 12,131. 

Chansina Tillage, Muzatamsgar, 667. 

Ohhapar Tillage, Muzaffam-igar, 668. 

Cbhapraula Tillage, Bulandsiiahr, 131. 

Chhapranli parganab, iieerut, 356 ; settlement! 
population, 367; occupations of the people, 368- 

Chb^anii Tillage^ 

mm: 

Bnlaiid^ahr, 131. 

sod, 45D. 

Cbola Tillage and railway station, Bulandshahr! 

17,131. 

Christian population, Bulandshahr, 43> 49; Mee¬ 
rut, 273; MuzafEaraagar, 439. 

Christian Missions, 272. « 

CiTil and criminal Jnrisdlctimz, Bohya^hahr, 4; 
Meerut^ 290. 

Oimate, Bulandshahr, 17; Meeral, S19; Hn^- 
famagar, 461. 

Ccnnage, Meerut, 315. 

Communication, means of, Bidahdslmhr, 16; 
Meerut, 2IS; Mms^Eaz^^i^sar, 459. 

Confiscations of land, 4. 

Cost of cultiTation, Muxafiamagar, 470. 

Cotton cultiTation, Bulandshahr, 27,28; Meerut, 
231. 

Courts, nnmberof, Buhmdshahr, 4; Meeri^ 200; 
Muzaffamagar, 443. 

Oflnlb sta^stlcs, Bulandshahr, 55; Meerut, 278; 
Muzaffamagar, 521. 

Chop^ Bulandshahr, 2^ 30; Meerut, 225, 37; I 
Muxa ffam a g fer, 463^ 69; irrigated by canals, 
,48%484t 

CultiTated ar^ Bhlandshahr, 2, 20,21 ; Meerut, 
239; Muzafimrnagar, 475, 533, 34, 548. 

CultiTating classes, condition of Meerut^ 297-98. 

Cuatbaas of the people, Bulandshahr, 51; Meemt, 
270; Muzaffamagar, 5X4. 


Babatbiwa or Dabathuwa town, Meerut, 369'- 
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Didxi parganab, Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 5, 8, 12, 13, 
14,21,22,23.34,42,43 ; physical appearance, 
131; fiscal history, 132; popuiatimi, land Term 
nue, 133; occupations of the people, history, 
134; alterations of the a^essiaent, 635. 

D5dri Tillage and railway station, Bulaadshahr, 
2, 16, 134-36. 

Didri Tillage, Meerut, 369. 

Daba village, Meeriif, 369. 

Dahara village, Meerut, 14. 

Ddkra soil, 7, 8, 26, 449, 53?. 

Danda soil, 537. 

Bankaur, Akbari mahil, 2, 3- 
Dankaur parganab, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 8, t% 
13, 21, 22, 23, 34 ; Mdri tract in, 38; census, 
details of, 43; general appearance, 137; fiscal 
history, 138; ^pulatiou, conditions of the 
people, 139; history, 140. 

Bankaur town, Bulandshahr, 3,8,9,42,43,135-36. 
Bargabi Singh of C’hhatari, Tillages giren to 3; 

' Basa caste, 46,264,497. 

Basna parganab, Meerut, 14; situation and ccm- 
dltion of, 370; fiscal history, population, 371; 
occupations of the people, 572. 

Basna town, Meerut, 569-70. 

Bateri, tilgonoinetmdd snrVoy stalaon, Meerti^ 
372. 

Banlatpur village, Bulandshahr, 135. 

Baurala village, Meerut, 372. 

Deaths from snake-bites and wild beasts, Buland- 
shahr, 18; Meerut, 223 ; Muzaffamagar, 462. 
Beep ploughing a failure in India; 28. 

Behli district, 2, 4, 9, 42i 

Behlitown, 7» 8 , 16 ,31 5 dBll^inaport6dBroifi,4«. 

j>eli!l shrlEir and ^hah, 3. 

Debit road, 219. 

Dehra station of great trigonometrical surrey, 
Muzaffanmgar, 668. 

Density of population, Bulandshahr, 43; 

Devi Fulamdeh, temple of, 516. 

Bhagad clan of Hindu Meos, Meemt, 265.. 
Dhdk (butea fr^ndoaa) jungle, Bulandshahr, 
5, 13, 24; Sleerut, 202. 

Dharakpur village, Bulandshahr, 140. 
Bharnipur estate, Bulandshahr, 62. 

Bharmpur village, Bulandshahr, 141. 

Dharmpura village, Muzaffarm^gar, 668t 
Bhau'ina town, Meerut, 372. 

Bhauli'i village, Meerut, 372. 

Bhe, class of dtts, Meerut, 260. 

Dibai tahsili, transferred to Auupshahr, 4. 
Bibai, Akbari mahal,2, 3. 

Bibal pargahah, Bulandshahr, 2, 5, 9, 10, 2i-, 
22, 23, 43 ; lands held by Bajputs in, 46, 47 ; 
general appearance, 142; fis^l history, 143, 
land revenue, population, 144; history, occu¬ 
pations of the people, 145. 

Bibai town and railway station, Bulandshahr 
site, 2, 16, 141; history, 142. 

Bidwaua salt, 40. 

Blgdmhara Jaina sect, 502. 

Dippur ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bistributaries of the Ganges canal, 16* 
Bistribution of produce, Meerut, 302* 
Biyauatpur village, Bulandshahr, 64 
Dofasli soil, 8 . 

Bohai village, Meerut, 3f 3. 

Bom^tic animals, Bulandshahr, 18^19; Meeriif# 
223 "; Muzaffatuagar, 462. 
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Dor insciiption of Prithirij, 60. 

Dor Eajptits, Meerut, 258. 

Dr ainag e Uues^Meerut^ 203-205 ; Mozaffamagar, 

484. 

Drona-cliSr (Drona icMrya), founder of Dau- 
kaur town, Buiandshalir, 136. 

Droughts, Bulandshahr, 31-32; MuzajSamagar, 

485. 

Dufib, Upper, Bulaudsbalir, situated in, 1; 
Famines in, 31. 

Du&b of the Hiudan and K^li nadi, MuzafEar- 
nagar, 446. 

Duhars or marshy lands, Bulandshahr, 24. 
Dundi Kh&n, rebellion of, 56, 61. 


E. 

East Indian Bailway, 16. 

Eastern Jumna Oaual, 214-16 ^ Muzaf^amagar, 
447, 45^-84. 

Educational statistics, Bulandshahr, 52-53; 

Meerut, 274-75; MuzaflEamagar, 519. 

Ekfaslz soil, 8. 

Elevation, Bulandshahr, 4.—See also Heights. 
Estates, number of, Bulaudshahr, 2, 72; Meerut, 
287 j MuzafEarnagar, 586. 

Excise revenue, Bulandshahr, 79; Meerut, 316; 
MuzafEamagar, 587. 

Expenditure, Bulandshahr, 78; Meerut, 316; 
MuzafEamagar, 585. 

Exports, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 307-8; 

MuzaiEamagar, 584-85. 

ExpTilslon of rebels from Bulandshahr, 94. 

F. 

Faiss, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 310, 

Famines, Bulandshahr, 31-33; Meerut, 247, 
306; MuzafiEarnagar, 485-486. 

Farhadpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Farida ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Faridnagar town, Meerut, 373. 

Farms, origiu of, Muzaffiarnagar, 528. 
Farrukhnagar village, Meerut, 373. 

Fatehgarh branch, Ganges canal, 15. 

Fatehpur cut of the Eastern Jumna canal, 484. 
Ferries, Bulandshahr, 13-14 ; Meerut, 210, 311; 
MuzafEarnagar, 468. 

Firozpur, description of, by Timlir, 322. 

Fiscal history, Bulandshahr, 56 ; Meerut^ 280 ; 
MuzafEarnagar, 523. 

Fiscal suh-diviBions of Bulandshahr, changes in, 
3,4. 

Fish, Bulandshahr, 19-20 ; Meerut, 224 ; Muzaf- 
famagar, 463. 

Fishing population, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 
. 224. 

Floods, Bulandshahr, 9,13 ; Meerut, 247. 

Fords, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Formaiaon of the district of Bulandshahr, 3; 

Meerut, 197 ; MuzafEarnagar, 442. 

Fruits^ Meern^ 238. 

G. 


Oabdia tribe, Meerut, 266 . 

@«dhi Dubhaar or GarMD6bhat village, Muzaf- 

668 . 


Gal5.othi town, Bulandshahr, 4, 6, 10, 42,146< 

Ganges canal, 13, 14, 16, 214, 216, 455, 485. 

Ganges-Xali Duab, MuzafEarnagar, 445. 

Ganges river, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13,16,20,22,27, 
2u9, 444, 453. 

Gangeru town, MuzafEarnagar, 669^ 

Garabpur village, Bulandshahr, 34. 

Garapur village, Bulandshahr, 38. 

Garden vegetables, Meerut, 236^ 

Garbi village, Meerut, 334. 

Garhmukhtesar parganah, Meerut, 375 ; settle¬ 
ments and popu&tion, 376 ; occupations of 
the people, 377. 

Garhmukhtesar town, Meerut, 209,373; history, 
374. 

Garhmuktesar ghit, 210. 

Garhmuktesar road, 219. 

Gaur Brahmans, Bulandshahr, 45, 69; Meerut, 
256; MuzafEanagar, 498. 

Gautam Brahmans, 45. 

Gawdr pulse cultivation, Meerut, 231. 

Gazetteer^, Bulandshahr, 101; Meerut, 347; Mu- 
zafEamagar, 635. 

General appearance, Bulandshahr, 4-7; Meerut, 
201; MuzafEarnagar, 443. 

Gesupur village, Bulandshahr, 14, 15. 

Ghaias-ud-dm Tughlik, Sultan, 47. 

Ghaziabad salt mabal, 34, 37. 

Ghaziabad railway station, 218; tabsil, 381. 

Ghaziabad town, Meerut, 377; municipality, 379; 
history, 380. 

Ghar sofl, 460. 

GogaPir, a saint worshipped by both Hindds and 
Musalmaus in MuzafEarnagar, 516. 

Gohra village, Meerut, 381. 

Gopalganj village, Bulandshahr, 39. 

Gordhanpur parganah, MuzafEarnagar, 443, 453, 
667; phpical features, 669; land revenue, 670; 
population, 671; occupations of the people, 
672. 

Gordhanpur village, MuzafEarnagar, 672. 

Gram cultivation in Meerut, 235. 

Grand Trunk Road, Bulaudshahr, 16; Meerut, 
219, MuzafEarnagar, 459. 

Gajar caste, Bulaudshahr, 31, 48; Meerut, 263, 
290; MuzafEarnagar, 588; conduct during the 
mutiny, 90, 91, 327. 

Gujar grantees in MuzafEarnagar, 626. 

Gdjarpur village, Bulandshahr, 38. 

Gupta inscription, 82, 

Gula village, MuzafEarnagar, 672. 

Gurgaon district, 2; famine in, 31, 

H. 

HABiTiTioNs, Bulandshahr, 50; Meerut, 271; 
MuzafEarnagar, 614. 

Hakdad Elhau, amU of Baran, founder of M4a- 
garh estate, 64. 

Hapur tahsil, Meerut, 887, 

Hfipur parganah, Meerut, 19, 886, 

Hapur town, Meerut, 13; site, 381; population, 
382 ; municipality, 383; history, 384. 

Hardatta^ leader of Dor Rajputs, 84, 268. 

Haxiana cattle, 18, 19. 

Hariana, emigrants from, during the famine of 
1837-38, 31. 

Hasanpnr village, MuzafEarnagar, 673. 

Hastindpur parganah, Meerut, 388. 

Hastln&pur town, Meerut, 387. 
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fiatamabaa village, Bulajaashahr, 147. 

Haweli, dasmr under Akbar, S. 

Heights, Bulandshahr, 6; Meerut, 201; Mvizai^ 
faniagar, 444*. 

Hele, a class of Jats, 260. 

Hmdan riyer, 4, 8, 9, 12, 13, 20, 211, 454. 

Hindu population, Bulandshahr, 2, 41, 42, 43 
44; Meerut, 196; MuzafCamagar, 440, 488. 

Hinganghat cotton, 27, 29. 

History, Bulandshahr, 82; Meerut, 318; Mu-( 
zaffarnagar, 687. I 

Holkar, irruptions of, 66. 

Horse-beeding, Bulandshahr, 10; Meemt, 223* 
Muzaffam^ar, 463. 

Husalnpur^viliige, Miizaffamagar, 673. i 


ItAHABis vaii^, Muzaffamagar, 674. 
Implements of husbandry, Meerut, 227; Muzaf- 
j^nagar, 471. 

Inchauli Tillage, Meerut, 390. 

Income-tax, Bulandshahr, 79; Meerut, 316; 
MuzaSamagar, 686. 

Increase in land revenue due to canal in Mu¬ 
zaffamagar, 478-480. 

Indian-com crop, Meerut, 229. 

IndigenoTis dru^ Bulandahi^r, 81; Mnzaffar- 
nagar, 634. 

Indigo plantation, Meerut, 236. 

Indigo fectories, Meerut, 308-309. 

Indrapura, or modern Indore, 83. 

Infanticide, Bulandshahr, 66; Meerut, 279; 

Muzaffamagar, 529. ’ 

Infirm popniaii<MQi, BulaBdahafar, 44; Meerul 
^402. 

InhaMtaats.—See Feptdatim. 

Injury caused by canal in Muzaffamagar, 476. 
Inscriptions, Bulandshahr, 6o. 

Interest rate, Bulandshahr, 77 ; Meerut, 313; 

Muzaffamagar, 582. 

Inundation, 9, 209. 

Irrigation, Bulandshahr, 21 ; Meerut, 239; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 474; from the Hindan river, 12; 
Ganges ca]^ 476; Eastern Jumna 
480. 

J. 


Jansath tahsO, Muzaffamagar, 636 . 

Jansath parganah, Muzaffamagar, physical fea^ 
■ toes, B76| fiscal history, 677; rent-rates. 
6*8; popnlaUon, 678; occnpatioiis of the 
people, 680. 

; J^sath town, Muzaffarmg^, 606, 675 . 

Jansath &mily, rise of, 604! 

JarauU village, Bidandshahr, 4 o. 

Jarcha or Jharcha town, Bulandshahr 149 
f Jasupur ferry, Bulandshahr, 4 o * 

S60. 

262,190; Muzaffamagar, 587. 

Jaula village, Muzaffamagar, 6 ^ 0 . 

Jewar parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 8 IS 91 
*a, as; *A.f/£ tract of, 38; censns detW o£ 
general appearance, fiscal history, isj. 
reTenne, ^pulation, 152; occupations 
of the people, histoiy, 153 . ^ 

Jew^ town, Bulandshahr, 9 , 13 , le, 39 . noun. 

iation in 1847, 41 ; site, 149; history, 15 a 
Jewar, Akban mahal, 2, 3. 

Jhabda ferry, Bulandshahr, 13 , 

Jlajar town, Bulandshahr, 6, 16 , 43; histoiy, 

Jhanjhann parganah, Muzaffamagar, 658 • nhw. 
steal features, 682; fiscal history. landS- 

of tte 

Jlmjhana town, Muzaffamagar, 682. 

Jhfls, Bulandshahr, U; Meemt, 217 ; Mnzaflar- 
nagar, 4! 8. 

Jhont village, Bulandshahr, 40, 

Johara village, Bulandshahr, 12. 

Jodr seed, cultivatioii, Meeru^ 

JMigar, 46a * ^i***™: 

Jamnaiirer. 1, 2, 4, s; 8, 9, 12,13,16.«0 22 » 4 . 

27, 31, 32, 34, 36, 38, 2101 453. ^ ^ ^ 

Jumna canal, eastern, 214 . 

Jungle tracts, Bnlandshahr, 6, 8. 


JjtOANPUB, village Bulandshahr, 38. 

Jagauli village, Meerut, 390. 

Jahangirahad iorwn^ Bulandshahr, population 
in 1847, 41 ; fcmi^ed by Anup Ihil, 63; 

' site, 147. 

Jahingirpur village, Bulandshahr, 148. 

Jail statlsties, Bulandshahr, 64-55; Meerut, 
279; Muzaffamagar, 522. 

Jaina temple, 161. 

Jaina sect, 497-498; literature «md tenets of, 
499; general view of belief of the, 601; dif¬ 
ferences of ritual of the, 502. 

Jalalabad parganah, Meemt, condition of, set¬ 
tlement populations, occupations of the 
people, 390-92. 

Jalilabad town, Meerut, 392. 

Jalalabad town, Muzaffamagar, 67A i 

Jama Masjid, Meerut, 292. 

Janamejaya, a Mahabhiurata prince, 264,507, 
608. 

Jani Kalin village, Meerut, 392. 


refugees from, in Bulandshahr, 3. 

i^hhwaha tribe, 496. 

Kahwai village, Meerut, 392. 

Kam village, Meerut, 392. 

KairiiM parganah, Muzaffamagar, 658 • uhTsi- 
cal features, transfers of Ss, 687 ; 
venue, populatum, occupations of the people, 

Kairana town, Muzaffamagar, 685. 

Ealda village, Bulandshahr, 5. 

K^iana ol^rratoiy of Great Trigonometrical 
bupvey, Muzaffamagar, 689. 

KM na^ 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 34, 35, 3?. 

^ east, a. 13. 16. 10^ 204, 445, 455. 

Kah-Hindan Duib, 444. 

Kali-Gauges Buab, 445, 

Kaika village, Bulandshahr, 27. 

Kamboh tri^, Meerut, 267,292. 

Kamar-ud-din Khan, intrigues 605 . 

K^ujiya caste, 46, 494. 

Kandhla parganah, Muzaffamagar, 441 • physi¬ 
cal features, 691; land revenne, population- 
692 ; occupations of the people, history, 699. 

K a n dh l a town, Muzaffamagar, population, 689 • 
site, municipality, 690. * 

Kmgni crop, Meerut, 233. 

Kankar Khera village, Meerut, 39S. 
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Kaniiiigo family, Meerut, 2&3. 

Kapor v2lage, Bulandshalir, 155. 

Karanbas town, Bnlandsbahr, 155. 

Karanbas ferry, Bnlandshabr, IS. 

Kamawal village, Meerut, 393. 

Karol village, Bulandsbahr, 155. 

Karon or 3&rwau nadi, 12, I3, *5. 

Kasimpur village, Meerut, 393. 

Fasnatown, Bulandsbahr, 13, 38, 155. 

Kasna, Akbari mabal, 2, 3, 4. 

Kasdmbhi village, Bulandsbahr, 14, 15. 

K5tha river, 447. 

Kayatb caste, 20, 263. 

Kazis of Bulandsbahr town, 125. 

Keshopnr Satbla village, Bulandsbabr, 156. 

Khddir or low lands, 5, 8, 10, 24, 27, 34; origin, 
34 ; produces salt in Bulandsbabr, 35, 37; 
comprises the khdri tract of Dankaur, 38. 

Kkadir pasture lands of Meerut, 20 2Uo. 

j^kddir of Hindan river, Meerut, 211. 

Kh&npur estate, Bulandsbabr, 65. 

Kbanpur town, Bulandsbabr, 156. 

Khdri, or sulphate of soda, tracts impregnated 
with, manufacture of, origin o:^ 38; varieties 
of, 39. 

KhctrifcTO^, Bulandsbabr, 21, 23, 24, 29 ; Mee¬ 
rut, 225 ; Muzaffarnagar, 464, 467, 537, 645. 

Kbarkoda town, Meerut, 393. 

Kbasiya well, Meerut, 245. 

Kbata^pargana^MuzaSarnagar, 694; general 
appearance, soils, 696; crops, fiscal history, 
696; population, €98; occupations of the 
people, history, 699. 

Kbatauii town, Muzafiamagar, 693; railway 
station, 2i8. 

Kbekaxafair, Meerut, 310. 

Kbekara drainage line, 209. 

Kbekara town, Meerut, 393, 

Kbaman Eao, alias Gobind Rao, son of the Cbitor 
Raja, 47. 

Kburja tabsil, Bulandsbabr, 2, 4, 8, 25, 166. 

Ebuqa parganab, Bulandsbabr, 2, 4, 6 ; saline 
tracts in, 37; saltpetre works in, 40; census, 
details of, 43; lands held by Rajputs in, 46; 
general appearance, 163; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 164; population, occupations of the 
people, 165; history, 166. 

town, Bulan&haihr, 7, 12, 15,16 ; popu¬ 
lation in 1847, 41; population in 1872, 157 ; 
site, 158 ; Municipality, 139 ; local institu¬ 
tion^ I6i ; trade, history, 62. 

Khfii^ Akbari mahal, l, 2, 3. 
rafiway station, 16, >7. 

Eirthkl drainage scheme, 208. 

Eirthal vfilage, Meerut, 394. 

Kithoc parganah, Meerut, fiscal history, 395 ; 
populatLon, 396 ; occE;^ion8 of the people, 
397. 

Kithor town, Meerut, 394. 

Kiihor rajbaAa, Gauj^ canal, 16. 

Kon branchy G^anges canal, 15. 

Koil, maJiils comprising slrk^r o:^ 3. 

Bet Village, Bulandfibabr^ 5, 12, 14y 166. 
vBlage, MuzaSamagar, 763. 

Bneirai river, 204y 44»7, 460. 

Btfiandsbahs, 14. 

fo x^ ctbe s iu r village, Bulaodsltt^, 167. 

BxmknrfomidmBal«ki^iab^ 46, 41; Mnzaif. 
fiuxntgiRr, 4S& 


Kutana parganab, Meerut, 397 ; settlements, 
population, 898 ; occupations of the people, 
399. 

Kutdna towm, Meerut, 397. 

Kutub-ud-din, invasion by, 85. 


Lakes.—S ee Jh{ls. 

L51khani family, Musalm5ns, Badgiijars, 46, 
69-62. 

Land revenue, Bulandsbahr, 2, 22, 59 ; Meerut, 
315; Muzaffamagar, 586. 

Language of Bulandsbahr, 51 ; Meerut, 277 ; 
Muzafiarnagar, 6] 8. 

Latitudes and longitudes, Bulandsbahr, 2; 

Meerut, 196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 440. 

Law'ar village, Meerut, 4 '0. 

Leading families, Buland&hahr, 59 ; Meerut, 290. 
Lime, manufacture of, in Meerut, 248. 

Lodhi village, Bulandsbahr, 40. 

Lohari village, Mnzallarnagar, 702. 

Loni parganab, Meerut, fiscal history, 401 ; 
population, 402; occupations of the people. 
403. ^ ^ * 

Loni town, Meerut, 400. 


Mabanpur village, Bulandsbahr, 40. 

Madio Bao, Marhatta jfiglrdar of Mi'fearh. 88. 
Mahabir, teacher of the Jain^, 500. 

Mahals of Bulandsbahr under Akbar, 3. 
Mahesri sect, 497. 

Maithila Brahmans, 494. 

Makanpur ghat, 167. 

Malagarh estate, 64. 

Malagaxh village, Bulandsbahr, 167-168. 
Malagarh or Sentha^ Akbari parganab.—See 
Sentka. 

MElagarh rebels, 337. 

Malakpur estate, 65. 

Malikpur Akbari mabal, 2, 3. 

Malakpur town, Bulandsbahr, 168 
Msman khurd viUage, Bulandsbahr, 169 
Man village, Meerut, 404. 

Mdnda ferry, Bulandsbahr, 13 . 

Mangrauli village, Bulandsbahr, 8, 13 
Manufactures, Bulandsbahr, 76; Meerut, 306 
M^uring for cuMvatiou, Bulandsbabr, 28, 29 s 

Meerut, 226; Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

“ ““ *”»T, 

of parganab capital from 
Bentha to Aganta by, district of Bulandsbahr 
Mnqper^ 3 s devastation ofDnabby, 
31; of Maagarh, 88 j Gbulitm KSdir deUver- 
by 6U*° terms made with Sikhs 

Marka hillock, 366. 

Marwati caste, 46* 

the famine of 

sSb ?^46 ^ ^ Bobraa of Buland- 

Jlawana tabsil, Meerut, 405, 

Mawina town, Meerut, 404. * 
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3.Jfea«*iires an i weights, Btt^^andshslxr, 75; Meerut, 
314; Muzaffaruiigar, 578. 

Medical liiotory, ButodshahXjSl; Meerut, 341 ; 
MuzalEarnagar, 630. 

Meerut district, l>oundaries and area, adminis¬ 
trative divisions, 196; formation of the dis¬ 
trict, 197; general appearance, heights, 201; 
waste land, soils, 202; lines of draiixage, i203, 
208; rivers, 209; cioials, 214; JMls, 217; roads, 
218; climate, 219; rain-fall, 220 ; meteorology, 
221; animal ki^dom, snakes, 222; domestic 
cattle, horses, 223; fish, 224; rotation of 
crops, 225; manure, 226; crops and their cul¬ 
tivation, 227 ; fruit trees, 238; irrigation, 239; 
blights, 246; Amines, 247; building material, 
248; salt manufacture, population,249; castes, 
255; customs, 270; habitations, 271; religion, 
272; education, 274; printing presses, lan¬ 
guage, post-office, 277; telegraph, police, 278; 
infanticide, jails, 279; fiscal history, 280 ; mode 
of assessment, 284; tenures, 285 ; alienation, 
2S7; mfiuential families, 290; tenant hold¬ 
ings, 296; size of holdings, cultivating classes, 
297 ; agricultural wages, 298; rents, 3()0; dis¬ 
tribution of produce, 302; wages, 303; prices, 
304; trade and manufacture, 306; revenue, 
315; history, 318; mutiny, 324 j modij^ his¬ 
tory, 341; Gazetteer, 347. 

Meerut tahsD, 198. 

Meerut par gana^ physical features, 414 ; irri¬ 
gation, fiscal history, 415; population, 416. 

Meerut town, muhallas, 405 ; places of note, 406; 
population, 407; municipality and trade, 408; 
cantonments, 409; wafer, draiuage, 410; 
climate, 411; T0»te», history, 4||. 

Meerut . 

Meos and Bors jdriveQ out by Badgt|ars, 4#. 

Meteorolc^ of Bulandshi^, IT; Meerut, 
22 \; Muza^towtggar, 461. 

^fewat bullocks, IS. 

Mewiti Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49, 84; Mee¬ 
rut, • 65. . 

Mills worked by can^, », 16, 458. 

Miranpur town, Muzaffiarm^ar, 70S. 

Misan sc^, Muzaffiarnagar, 449, 537. 

Mithtbepur village, Bulandshahr, Ifi9. 

Mode of collection of revenue in Meerut, 2Sfi. 

Model farm, Bulandshahr, 27-31. 

Mohat, a RUthor Rajput, 293. 

Morna village, Muzaffamagar, 703. 

Mortuary returns, Bulandshahr, 82; Meerut, 
.*44; Muzaffamagar, 632. 

Moth grain cultivation in Meerut, 231; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 46S. 

Mubarakpur salt factory, 36 

Mughals, Bulandshahr, 49; Meerut, 467, Mu- 
zalfarnagar, 511. 

Mukarrab Khan, a jagirdar in Muzaffamagar, 

. 589, 

Munda or majhola soil, 8. 

Munda Khera village, Bulandshahr, 15 

Munda Khera rajbaha, Ganges can^, 15. 

M^ng cultivation, Meerut, 232. 

Muradnagar rebels, 335, 338, 

Muradnagar village, Meerut, 417. 

Murthal parganah, Aligarh district, 10. 

Musalman populatiou, Bulandshahr, 2, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 49; Meerut, 196, 250; Muiffamagar, 
440, '4S8, 


Mutiny, Bulandshahr, 89.90; Meerut, 324-? 30; 

3Iuzalfarnagar, €24-n30. 

Muzj.ffarnagar Saiui, a station of Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey in Meerut, 418. 
Muzaffamagar district, boundaries, area, 433; 
administrative divirions, 440; physical fea¬ 
tures, 443; heights, 448; areas sA various 
times, soil, 449; rek and its reclamation, 450; 
rivers, 453; cmiajs, 456; navigation, jhi 3, 
ferries, 458; communications, 459; dimate, 
rain-Ml, 459; animal kingdom, 462; vegefjc 
ble kingdom, 463; cultivation in 1840-4% 
464; comparison of produce, 466; rice and 
cane, 467; manure, 469; cost of cultivation, 
470; implements, 471; irrigation, 474; draiur 
age operations, 484; famines and drought, 
485; building materials, 487 ; populatioii, 
488; castes, 493; occupations of the people, 
512; habitations, fiU; religion, 515; lan¬ 
guage, 6 j 8; education, 519; police, 521; jails, 
infanticide, 522; fiscal history, 523; tenures, 
56;); transfers, 562; proprietary castes, 553; 
tenants, 565; rents, 669; produce per acre, 
572; prices of land, 576; prices of produce, 
i 678; interest, wages, 632; trade, 684; reve¬ 
nue, 585; stamps, registration, 586; excise, 
history, 587; »itiny, 624; medical history, 
630; Gazetteer, 635. 

Muzaffamagar tahsil, 657, 

Muzaffamagar parganah, 557; general appear¬ 
ance, 706; fiscal history, 707; irrigation, 
708; crops, 7P9; population, 711; occupa¬ 
tions of the people, idstory, 712; changes iu 
^ proprietary rights, 714; causes of decpease 
I in population, 715. 

! Muaaffanutgy ioim, papulation, 763; puMic 
cMemt samiation, 704 ; municipality, 705. 
Muzaffamagar and Shano^ road, 459. 

K. 

Nadib Shah, inroad of, causing famine, 31. 
iiaga tribe, 509. 

Nagau uadi, 485; 

Bagars, or Gujratl Brahmans, i5. 

Nagor bullocks, 18, 19. 

Bahar All Khan of the I^ikhaui famOy, 31-62. 
Bain Singh, founder of Gujar family in Meerut, 
2^0, 355. 

Bajaf Khan, opposer of the Sikh-BohiHafionfeder- 
acy iu Muzaffamagar, 607. 

Karora, head-quarters of the lowmr Gauges 
canal, 4; ferry at, 13. 

Bausherpur village, Muttra district, 13. 
Navigation capabiKties of rivers, 10, S * ,211, 
454 ; of canals, 16, 216-17, 458. 

NUoha village, Meemt, 418. 

Nirbhan Rajputs of Meerut, 269. 

N^ara village, Meerut, 418. 

Niwari village, Meerut, 4i8, 

Nizampur village, Meerut, 418. 

O. 

Occupations of the pe(^Ie, Bulandshahr, 49; 

Meerut, 268; Muzaffamagar, 512. 

Occupancy statements, Muzaffamagar, 565,667^ 
Oil-seed cultivation, Bulandshahr, 25. 

; Okhla village, Bulandshahr, 9. 

Oudh and Rohilfchand Railway, 16, 17. 
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P. 

Pachgaox saline tracts, 37. 

Pahasu parganab, Bulandsbahr, 2, 46, 10, 14, 
21, 22, 23 ; saltpetre works in, 40; census, 
details of, 43; lands held by Rajputs in, 46; 
general appearance, fiscal history, 170; land 
revenue, population, 171; occupations of 
the people, history, 172. 

Pahasu town, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Pahasu estate, Bulandshahr, 62. 

Pahasu, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 4. 

Pahasu ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Pahasu family, Badgujars, 46. 

Pali, the home of Bohra caste, 45. 

Palra &lls, Granges canal, 15, 16. 

Panipat, battle of, 113, 

Paxganahs of the Bulandshahr district, 2; de¬ 
tails and area of, 21; census details of, 43; 
of the Meerut district, 198, 199. 

Parganah selections, Meerut, 282. 

Parichhatgarh rajbaha, Ganges canal, 16. 

Parichhatgarh town, Meerut, 418, 

Parta Singh, a Dakhini Suhadax, 290. 

Partab Singh, Badgujar, 46. 

Pasture lands, Meerut, 203. 

Pathans, Nagars driven by, from Ahar,46; num¬ 
ber ot, in Bulandshahr, 49 ; in Meerut, 267 ; 
in Muzaffarnagar, 511. 

Pathak caste, 46. 

Patparganj village, Meerut, 419. 

Paiwai or Patwaliya river, 13,15, 

Peas cultivation in Meerut, 236. 

Phakana village, Bulandshahr, 15. 

Phalauda town, Meerut, 420. 

Phaphunda village, Meerut, 421. 

Physical features, Bulandshahr, 4 j Meerut, 
201; Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

Pllkhua or Pilkhuwa town, Meerut, 421. 

Pilota soil, 7, 8, 26. 

Pindrawal village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Pindrawal, Badgujar family, 46. 

Pitampur talitka granted by Shah Alam to the 
Lalkhani family, 61. 

PiyUra Ji, a saint worshipped by the lower classes 
of Hindus, 615. 

Plough of land, Bulandshahr, 26; Meerut, 227; 
Muzaffarnagar, 665. 

Police-stations, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 66; Meerut, 
279; Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Police statistics, Bulandshahr, 65 ; Meerut, 278, 
Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Population, Bulandshalir, 2; according to cen¬ 
sus of 1847, 1853, 1866, and 1872, 41-43; 
Meerut, 196; according to census of 1853, 
1865, and 1872, 250-252 ; Muzaffarnagar, 488; 
according to census of 1853, 1865, and 1872, 
489,491; Bulanctehahr city; 125; Meerut city, 
407 ; Muzaffarnagar city, 703, 

Post-ofidees and postal statistics, Bulandshahr, 
53-54; Meerut, 277; Muzaffarnagar, income 
from, 685. 

Potato cultivation, Meerut, 237. 

PraiAp Singh, ancestor of the L41kh5ni fainily,69. 

Prices of land, Meerut, 302; Muzaffarnagar, 
676-77. 

Prices of agricidtuial produce, Budandshahr, 78; 
Meerut, 304-305; Muzaffarnagar, 578-579. 

Piintog jesses, Meenri^ 277. 


Prittoaj, king of Dehli, invited the 

Produce tables, Muzaffarnagar, 573. 

Progress of trade in Meerut district, 312. 

Public institutions in Baran town, 127-128. 

Punchi, or tax for grazmg cattle, 5. 

Punchayats, Meerut, 270 ; Muzaffarnagar, 514. 

Pundir tribe, 496. 

Pur village, Muzaffarnagar, 723. 

Pura fair, Meerut, 310. 

Purchhapar parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 446,557- 
general appearance, 716 ; fiscal history, 717 * 
population, 720; occ;ttpations of the people^ 
721; history, 722; fiscal arrangements, 723. 

Path parganah, Meerut, 423 ; settlements, 424 - 
population, occupations of the people, 425. 

Puth village, Meerut, 425. 

Puthi town, Meerut, 426. 

B. 

! Babi crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29; Mee¬ 
rut, 225 ; Muzaffarnagar, 465-467, 637. 

Bahupura town, BulancShahr, 173. 

Babupura tappa, Bulandshahr, 4, 5, 13, 43. 

I Bahti caste, 45, 494. 

Bail way communications, Bulandshahr, 16; 
Meerut, 218 ; Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

Bain-fall, Bulandshahr, 17-18; Meerut, 220 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 461. 

Rajbahas of the Ganges canal, 16, 216, 241. 

Bajghat ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bajpur Kal&n village, Muzaffarnagar, 724. 

Bajputs, Bulandshahr, 46, 46; Meerut, 268 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493, 496, 587. 

Kamdhan, family of in Bulandshahr, 66. 

Eamghat, village, Bulandshahr, 173. 

Ramghat ferry, Bulandshahr, «3, 14* 

Rampur village, Bulandshahr, 39. 

Ranmast Khan, Lalkhini, rebellion of, 61. 

Rao Pateh Singh, representative of Kuchche- 
sar family, 65-67. 

Rastaugi caste, 497. 

Batisli soil, Muzaffarnagar, 449, 537, 545. 

Rama tribe, Meerut, 267. 

Reclamation of lands in Meerut, 202-3 ; in 
Muzaffarnagar, 450, 485; saline tracts in 
America, 451 ; in Madras, 452. 

Registration fees, Bulandshahr, 80 ; Meerut, 
318 ; Muzaffarnagar, 686. 

JReh or saline soil, 6, 23, 27, 460. 

Religion, statistics o:^ Bulandshahr, 41-49 ; 
Meerut, 252 ; Muzaffarnagar, 515. 

Bents, Bulandshahr, 74-75 ; Meerut, 300-301; 
Muzaffarnagar, 669-671. 

Bevenue, Bulandshahr, 78 ; Meerut, 316 ; Mu-, 
zaffamagar, 685. 

Bewardsand punishments on account of mutiny 
in Bulandshahr, 97-99. 

Bivers, Bulandshahr, 8-13 jMeerut, 209 ;Muzaf- 
fam^ar, 453. 

Beads, Bulandshahr, 16-17 ; Meerut, 218 ; Mun 
zaffarnagar, 459. 

Borh caste, 497. 

S. 

SAUBPina villa^, Muzaflteiagar, 615. 

Safilower cultivation in Bulandshahr, 25« 



SflHrpfir Tillage, Bnlandsfaahr, 38. 

SaJar Masaud, capture of Meerut 320. 

^awa Tillage, Meerut, 426. 

Salawar cut of the Eastern Jumna canal, 484. 

Saline tracts, Bulandshahr, 34-37; Meerut, 249; 
Muzaffamagiu’, 450. 

SaliTihanpur, grant by Emperor Sbahjahan 
to Lilkhani family, 60-61. 

Saltpetre manufacture, Bnlandshahr, 39-40; 
Meerut, 249. 

Bambalhera Tillage, MnzaSamagar, 7S4. 

Sambhar salt, 40. 

San crop, l^Ieerut, 233. 

Sanalh Brahmans, 45, 493. 

Sanauta rajftaha, Ganges canal, 15. 

Sandy ridges in MuzafEamagar, 446. 

Sani crops, Meerut, 233. 

Sarai Sadr Tillage, Bulandshabr, 174. 

SarasTat Brahmans, 494. 

Sarauli, station of trigonometrical surrey, 

‘ Meerut, 426, 

Sarawa parganah, Meerut, 426 ; physical fear 
tures, population, 427 ; occupation of the peo¬ 
ple, 438. 

Sarawa town, Meerut, 426. 

Sarawa line of drainage, 213. 

Sardhana tahsi!, Meerut, 436. 

Sardhana parganah, Meerut, 430 ; settlements, 
434; population, occupations of the people, 
435. 

Sardhana town, Meerut, 428. 

Sardhana drainage line, 205. 

Sarsutiya caste, 46. 

Sarwariya caste, 46, 494. 

Sarzapur Tillage, Meerut, 436. 

Say ana parganah, ’% 14, 

21, 2^ 23 ; waste teds In, 24 ; boundaries, 
175 ; Sscal history, 176 ; population, occupa¬ 
tions of the people, 177 ; histoiy, 178. 

Sayana town, Bulandshahr, popxdatkm of is, 
1847, 41 ; site, 174 ; history, 175. 

Sayyid Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49 ; Meerut; 
267 ; Muzaffamagar, 511, 589,593 ; Ehndliwal 
branch, 596-596 ; Ctiatrauribranch, 597,598; 
Tihanpuri branch, 699 ; decay of, 607, 

Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmani, Sirdar Bahadur, 
Afghan family of, 63. 

Sayyid Ahmad, 595, family of, 602. 

Sayyid Hasan, 600 ; family of, 601. 

Sayyid Umar, 602 ; family of, 603. 

Sentha Pratappur, Akb^ parganah, Buland¬ 
shahr, 2, 8. 

Sentha Tillage, Bulandshahr, 3. 

Seata soil, Bulandshahr, 4, 7-8, 26. 

Settlements, Bulandshahr, 56-59 ; Meerut, 282- 
285 ; Muzaftarnagar, 523, 529-532, 536, 539, 
622. 

Shadipur Chandauli Tillage, Bulandshahr, 5. 

Shahdara town, Meerut, 436, 

Shafajahan Emperor, famine in the reign 
ot 31. 

Shahjahanpur Tillage, Meerut, 437. 

Shihpur Tillage, B^andshahr, 40. 

Shahpur Tillage, Muzaffamagar, 724. 

Shaikh Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49; Meerut, 
267 ; Muzaffamagar, 611, 655. 

Shakrpur, Akbari mahal, 3. 

Sfcamli nala, 484. 

Shlmli tahtil, Muzaffamagar, 558. 


Shamil town, Muzaffamagar, 484, site, 724 ; 
municipality, 726 ; rcTenue, 726 ; history, 
727 ; mutiny in, 728 ; physical features, 729 ; 
population, 730 ; occupations of the people, 731, 

Shamsher TlUage, Meernt, 438. 

Shifcarpur parganah, Bulandshahr, % 4, 5, 21, 
22, 23 ; waste lands in, 24 ; geneml appear¬ 
ance, fiscal history, 181 ; land reyenue, popu¬ 
lation, 182 ; occupations of the people, his¬ 
tory, 183. 

Shikarpur town, Bulandshahr, 12, 17 ; popula¬ 
tion 41, 178, principal families, 179 ; site, 180, 

Shikarpur, Akbari mahAl, 2, 3. 

Shikarpur parganah, ^luzaffamagar, boundaries# 
731 ; physical features, 732 ; land reTcnue? 
population, 733 ; occupations of the people# 
734. 

Sikandarabad tahsil, Bulandshahr, 2,4, 8,192. 

Sikandarabad parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 8, 4, 
6,13,14,21, a3, 31, 43 ; boundaries, 188; general 
apiKjarauce, fiscal history, 189 ; land reTenue, 
population., 190 ; occupations of the people, 
history, 191. 

Sikandarabad town, Bulandshahr, 184 ; site, 
public institutions, 185 ; municipality, 186 ; 
history, 188. 

Sikandarabad, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Skanda Guptia, a king of the Gupta llne^ S3. 

Skinner estate, Bulandshahr, 64. 

Soils, Bulandshahr, 4-5, 7-8; Meerut, 802 ; 
Muzaffamagar, 449, 452. 

Solani khudir^ 478. 

Solani reclamation works on the Ganges canal, 
485. 

Solani riwer, 444. 

duli^ Bsteadybahr, 80 ; Meerut, 317 : 
Muzaffamagar, 586. 

SraTaka caste, 498. 

Stone found in Bulandshahr, 40, 

Stud for breeding horses, Bulandshahr, 19. 

Sugar-cane crop, Meerut, 227, 229. 

SMltdnpuri salt, 40. 

Sumru Begam, estates o:^ 283, 431; possessions, 
army, charitable donations, places of residence, 
and heirs of, 295. 

Suraj kund in Meerut city, 406. 

Surajpur Tillage, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Surirpur Tillage, Meerut, 438. 

STetambara sect, 502. 

T. 

Tagjl tribe, Bulandshahr, 48; Meerut, 264; 286# 
320; Muzaffamagar; 507, 509, 587. 

Tabs ils, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 196; Muzaf¬ 
famagar, 440; arrangements of Meerut dis¬ 
tricts, in 1842, 198; in 1853, 199. 

Talul shihi grant, 4. 

Tajpur town, Bulandshabr, 17, 

Tappal,pargunah of, Aligarh district, 13. 

Tara Singh, Badgujar Kaja of Anupshahr, 113. 

‘ Telegraph lines in Meerut, 278. 

Temples in Meerut, 272. 

Tenant holdings, Bulandshahr, 73; Meerut, 596, 
Muzaffamagar 565. 

Tenures of laud, Bulandshahr, 70; Mesru* 285; 
Muzaffamagar, 550-551. 

Territorial changes, Bulandshahr, 3; Meerut, 197; 
Muzaffamagar, 441. 



X 


INDEX, 


Thina. Bhaw&n, parganat Muzaffarnagar, 447; 
physical features, 737; fiscal history, land 
reyenne, 7S8; population, occupations of the 
people, 739. 

Thana Bhawan town, Muzaffamagar, popular- 
tion previous to 1872, 734 ; site,’history, 735; 
mutiny account, 736; physical features, 737; 
population in 1472, occupations of the people, 
739-745. 

Thana Farida, dasiiir under Akhar, 3. 

Thana Farida, Akbari parganah, Bulandahahr, 
2 , 3 , 4 , 

Thorn town, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Tikri village, Meerut, 436. 

Til crop, Meerut, 232. 

Tilhegampur town, Bulandshahr, 5, 193. 

Tilhegampur, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 4,31. 

Timfir, capture of Meerut by, 321; sack of 
Meerut by, 322; raid of, 453; invasion of 
Muzaffamagar by, 58**- 

Tobaeco cultivation in Meerut, 236. 

Trade statistics, Bulandshahr, 16, 76; Meemt, 
306; Muzaficarnagar, 5H4-585. 

Transfers of lands, Bulandshahr, 71; Meemt, 
287-89; Mnzafiamagar, 552, 553-555, 559; 
of proprietary right, 664, 

Tnghlikpnr village, Muzaffamagar, 453. 

Turkipura, fort of Nahar Ali KhUa, taken by 
the British, 61. 


U. 


Ufamata caste, 46. 

iird pulse cultivation, Bulandshahr, 25; Mee¬ 
mt 230. 

usar, or barren plains, Bulandshahr, 5; Mee¬ 
mt 202. 

V. 


Taishkava, temples of, 50. 
Village expenses, Meerut, 286^ 


Villages, transfers of, of other districts to Bu¬ 
landshahr, 3, 4; number of, in Bulandshahr. 
41, 42, 43; in Meemt, 250, 251, 262; transfer 
of, of other districts to Muzaffarnagar, 44a*y 
number of, in Muzaffarnagar, 483. 

Village watchmen, Bulandshahr, 65;‘Meerut, 
278; Mnzaffarnagar, 521. 

Vishnoi sect, 293. 

Vishnavi Parameshwara, an incarnation of the 
deity, 293, ■ 

W. 

Wages, Bulandshahr, 77-78; Meemt, 303; 

Muzjifiamagar, 582.. 

Waira distributary, Ganges canal, 16. 

Walid^d Kh4n of Malagarh, occupation of Bu¬ 
landshahr during the mutiny by, 92-93; 
threatening of Meemt by 835, 336. 

Walipnr village, Bulandshahr, 6. 

Walipura rsjbaha, Ganges canal, 15. 

Waste area, Bulandshahr, 20-21, 23; Meerut, 
202. 

Water level, Bulandshahr, 22. 

Websterganj Bazar in Anupshahr town, Bu¬ 
landshahr, 110. 

Weights and measures, Bulandshahr, 75 ; Mee¬ 
rut, 314. 

Well irrigation, Bulandshahr 21, 22; Meerut, 
245; Mnzaffarnagar, 474. 

West K51i nadi, 476. 

Wheat cultivation in Meemt, 233. 

Wild animals, Bulandshahr, 18 ; Meemt, 222; 

MuzafEamagar, 462. 

Woods, Bulandshahr, 33; Meerut, 248. 

Wood for building purposes, Bulandshahr, 40; 
Meemt, 248; Mnzaffamagar, 488. 

Z. 

Zabti crops, distribution o:^ in Muzaffamagar, 
573. 

Zainpur village held by Bhfifcs, 45, 194. 
Zia-ud-din, a historian, horn in Baran city, 126. 
Zulfikar Ali Khan, a respectable SayyM of 
Jansath, in MuzafEarnagar, 526. 



EEBATA. 


Errors in accentuation have not been corrected in ibis table, which completes 
the final revision to the end of the Bulandshafar District. 

Page 13, line 2 from top, for are” read is.” 

„ 23, line 14 from top,/or 10,761 total of irrigate! area in Khfirja,” 

read 10,661.” 

„ 23, line 20 from top, for “ 17,292 total of irrigated area in Pahasu/^ 

read 18,292.” 

„ 25, line 2 from top, for sUghdra^'* read singhdraj*^ 

„ 25, line 19 trom top, for mahrmut^"^ read mahdftat ” 

„ 31, line 23 from top, for Tibegampnr,” read “ Tilbegampnr.” 

„ 52, line 18 from top, omit Bulandshahr and Khiirja. 

„ 52, line 22 from top, for « 6,955,” read 6,959.” 

„ 52, line 23 from top,/or ‘‘ 135,” read 166.” 

„ 53, last line, for Chaudera,” read Channdera.” 

„ 59, line 13 from top,/or 70, 78, 421, collections in 1868-69,” read 

lOjTS^Ml^ -"" 

- 7l:,"Tine 21 from bop, for ^^477 total of portions of villages still held 
by original proprietors,” read “ 467.” , 

„ 72, last column of table,/jr ^^311-6-2,” read ^^411-6-2.” 

„ 72, last colunin of table,/or 434-0-0,” read “ 438-8-0.” 

„ 76, line 17 from top, for finds its,” read ‘^Snd their.” 

„ 78, last line, for “ 22,23,007,” read “ 22,23,206.” 

„ 88, line 5 from top,/or '' 3,70,374,” read '' 3,70,377.” 

„ 88, line 7 from top,/or « 21,67,933,” read 21,69,933.” 

„ 90, line 5 from top,/or Englishman,” read “Englishmen.” 

„ 105, line 34 from top, for “ Bhismak,” read “ Bhishmak.” 

„ 112, toial column of receipts 1871-72, for “ 6,945,” read “ 6,946.” 

„ 112, total column of expenditure,/or “ 6,132,” read “ 6,102.” 

„ 116, fine 18 from top,/or “ 1,662,” read “ 1,663.” 

„ 120, line 37 from top, for “ asessment,” read “ assessment.” 

„ 128, total octroi in 1870-71, for “ 5,883,” read “ 5,483.” 

„ 132, line 36 from top, for “ 39,” read “ 37.” 

„ 140, hne 2 from top, for “ 616,” read “ 516.” 

„ 141, line 12 from top, for “ 3,257,” read “ 3,267.” 

„ 152, last line of table, for “ 0-15-0: 1-0-5 : 1-7-6, read “ 1-0-9 : 
1-2-4; 1-10-4.” 



iJ IBBATA. 

Page 154; Hne 15 from top,/or 13;303/’ read 1,303.” 

„ 155; line 2 from top,/or CKhainar;” read ^^OUiainsa.” 
;; 155, line 35 from top, for “ east,” read west.” 

;; 159; line 5 from top,/or are,” read “ is.” 
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160, miscellaneous expenditure in 1871-72, for 139,” read 238.” 
171, line 1 from top,/or “ only two,” read “ five.” 

171, line 2 from top, for twelve,” read seven.” 

171, first line of table,/or ^^0-14-llj 1-1-1| : 1-8-5,” read ^^0-15-3 : 
1-1-5; 1-8-11,” 

171, second line of table,/or 1-9-9,” read 1-9-6.” 

177, line 33 from top,/or khaga,” read khagi.” 

178, line 18 from top,/or 1844,” read ^^1842.” 

178, line 37 from top, for details dififer in census,” read Vol. I., pp. 

210, 345.” 

181, last line, for 15,” read 13.” 

„ 182, first }mQjfor 25,” read 6.” 

„ 182, first Kne of table, for 0-12-4|; 0-14-1 : 1-9-9^,” read 0-13-1^ : 
0-14-11 : 1-11-4.” 

„ 190, kst fine, for « 3,123, 2,044,” read '' 3,723, 2,054.” 

„ 191, line 4 from top,/or Cbardsya,” read Ghaurasiya.” 

191, line 31 from top, for 51,685,” read 48,685.” 

193, line 6 from top,/or 3,70,371,” read 3,70,377.” 

196, last line, for '' 200-09,” read '' 2,200-09.” 

309, line 13 from top, for 500,” read 50.” 

642, last but one, for Mr. Elliot in Meerut,” read ^^Mr. Thornton, in 
1841.” 

681, line 30 from top, for Panbara,” read Paimora.” 

689, lire 26 from top,/or Knsdri,” read KasiAra.” 

695, line 33 from top, omit “ called the Rawa.” 

705, line 14 from top,/or Jakhrauda,” read Jarauda.” 

723, line 14 from top,/or ^^bas,” read have.” 


'if' . 






